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The  duke  of  Northumberland's  ambition  had  been  hitherto    mary. 
successful.     He  had  prevailed  with  the  king  to  overlook  the  '      ^g^ 
lady  Mary'^s  right,  to  break  through  an  act  of  parliament,  and  1553. 
tnmsfer  the  crown  upon  the  lady  Jane  of  the  house  of  Suffolk. 
His  next  business  was  to  draw  the  lady  Mary  within  his  reach.  QueenMaty, 
To  this  purpose,  a  letter  was  sent,  signed  by  the  king  and  fc,-^^  ^"^ 
council,  to  bring  her  to  court.     The  pretence  was,  that  she  {JJ^^^* 
might  entertain  the  king,  and  make  him  pass  his  time  the  Norfolk, 
better  in  his  sickness.    The  princess,  being  glad  to  find  her 
interest  revive  and  her  person  grow  acceptable  a^  court,  set 
forward  towards  London.     When  she  was  come  within  half  a 
day''s  journey,  she  received  private  intelligence  from  the  earl  of 
Arundel  of  the  king's  death,  and  that  an  ambush  was  laid  for 
her.     Upon  this  notice  she  retired  into  Norfolk.     The  king's 
death  was  kept  secret  two  days,  on  purpose  to  draw  her  into    . 
the  snare,  and  make  London  declare  for  the  lady  Jane. 

Queen  Mary,  having  withdrawn  herself  to  a  safe  distance.  She  writes 
sent  a  letter  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  in  which  she  expresses  c?/,  aiirf*"" 
her  regret  for  the  king's  death,  and  puts  up  her  claim  to  the  ^^^ 
crown.     She  founds  her  title  partly  upon  an  act  of  parliament, 
and  her  father's  last  will,  giving  a  hint  of  her  prior  right  by 
descent  and  proximity  of  blood.     From  hence  she  proceeds  to 
acquaint  them  she  was  not  ignorant  of  the  preparations  they 
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CRAN-    were  making  to  overbear  the  constitution  and  defeat  her  rigrht. 

MER  •    • 

Abp.  Cwit.  However,  she  was  willing  to  pardon  what  was  done,  and  forget 

"^      "^      '  this  usage,  provided  they  recollected  themselves,  and  went  no 

farther  from  their  duty.     In  the  close,  she  charges  them  upon 

their  allegiance  to  proclaim  her  in  the  city  of  London  and  else-- 

where.     This  letter  is  dated  from  Kenning-hail,  in  Norfolk, 

Fox^,vd1.3.  July  the  9th,  1553. 

They  deny  The  lords  of  the  council,  in  their  answer,  which  was  imme- 
and  advise  diatcly  rotumed,  gave  her  to  understand  they  could  not  submit 
hertoao-  ^o  her  pretcnsious ;  that  the  crown  was  now  vested  in  their 
sovereign  lady  queen  Jane,  "  not  only  as  they  speak  by  good 
order  of  old  ancient  laws  of  this  realm,"*^  but  likewise  by  the 
disposition  of  the  late  king  in  his  letters- patent  signed  by  him- 
self and  under  the  broad  seal;  that  the  most  part  of  the 
nobility,  the  privy  council,  the  judges,  and  several  other  persons 
of  distinction,  had  agreed  to  this  conveyance,  and  subscribed 
the  instrument.  They  put  her  in  mind  of  the  defects  in  her 
mother^s  marriage,  of  the  divorce  which  happened,  and  of  her 
own  illegitimacy  by  act  of  parliament.  They  make  the  lady 
Jane''s  title  stand  upon  a  bottom  of  descent,  and  the  plea  of 
the  ^'  right  line.'^  They  take  their  leave  by  advising  the  queen 
to  drop  her  claim,  and  behave  herself  like  a  good  subject. 
This  letter  is  dated  from  the  Tower  of  London,  July  the  9th, 
which  is  the  same  date  with  the  former.  It  is  signed  thus,  as 
it  stmids  in  Fox  : — 

Thomas  Canterbury.  B.  Rich. 

The  Marquess  of  Win-  Huntington. 

Chester.  Darcy. 

John  Bedford.  Cheyney. 

Will.  Northampt.  B.  Cotton. 

Thos.  Ely,  Chancellor.  John  Gates. 

Northumberland.  W.  Peter. 

342.  Henry  Suflfolke.  W.  Cecill. 

Henry  Arundel.  John  Cheeke. 

Shrewsbury.  John  Mason. 

Pembrooke.  Edward  North. 

Cobham.  B.  Bowes. 

All  these,  as  Fox  observes,  excepting  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland and  sir  John  Gates,  were  afterwards  pardoned.   As 
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to  the  oouncil^s  letter,  there  are  some  things  in  it  remarkably  mary. 
singular.  They  found  the  lady  Jane'^s  title  upon  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  realm ;  when,  it  is  very  well  known,  the  disposing 
the  crown  by  letters-patent  was  altogether  new  and  unprece- 
dented. They  seemed  sensible  this  colour  was  too  £Etint ;  and, 
therefore,  set  forth  afterwards  that  the  lady  Jane  claimed  by 
^^  just  inheritance  and  lineal  succession.'*^  But  this  was  another 
plain  mistake :  for,  not  to  mention  the  title  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  it  is  evident  the  queen  of  Scots,  as  being  descended 
from  the  eldest  daughter  of  king  Henry  V II.,  stood  next  upon 
the  royal  line.  Thus  we  see  to  what  distress  great  men  are 
driven  by  a  bad  cause ;  how  they  embarrass  themselves  with 
contradiction,  and  fall  foul  upon  their  own  arguments. 

To  proceed :  the  council  went  on  with  the  lady  Jane^^s  title,  j^^i^' 
brought  the  mayor  and  aldermen  into  their  interest,  and  pro-  Janepro- 
daimed  their  pretended  sovereign  vrith  the  usual  solemnity,  l^^a  )C 
This  lady  was  conveyed  from  Durham-house  to  the  Tower  by  J»^'y«"'»'- 
water,  and  attended  with  a  splendid  train;  and  though  she 
suspected  the  meaning  of  this  pompous  appearance  was  to  put 
a  new  character  upon  h^,  yet,  not  being  certain  of  the  king^s 
death,  she  hoped  he  might  either  recover,  or  at  least  alter  his 
resolution,  and  leave  her  to  a  private  condition.  But  when  she 
perceived  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Northumberland,  her  father 
and  father-in-law,  saluted  her  with  a  new  air  of  ceremony  and 
submission,  she  seemed  much  surprised ;  and  now  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  acquainted  her  that  the  king  was  dead,  had 
declared  her  his  successor,  and  that  her  title  was  recognized  in 
the  manner  above-mentioned.  This  was  no  acceptable  speech 
to  the  lady  Jane.  She  appeared  disturbed,  and  at  a  loss,  and 
by  no  means  reconciled  to  her  advancement.  But,  since  an 
answer  was  to  be  given,  after  some  pause  for  recollection,  she 
told  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  that,  as  far  as  she  understood, 
natural  right  and  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  cast  the 
government  upon  the  princess  Mary ;  that  she  was  unwilling 
to  encumber  her  life  and  her  conscience  with  a  character  which 
did  not  belong  to  her ;  that  those  who  broke  through  right  to 
grasp  a  sceptre  were  infamous  in  stoiy ;  that  to  scruple  the 
stealing  a  shilling,  and  digest  the  usurpation  of  a  crown,  was 
mere  bantering  of  justice,  and  mocking  God  Almighty.  To 
this  die  added  the  instability  of  human  affairs,  and  the  danger 
of  a  public  eminence ;  and,  therefore,  desired  the  liberty  of  a 
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^er!'  private  station.  But  being  solicited  to  accept  the  crown  by 
Abp.  Cult,  the  two  dukes,  her  mother,  and  her  husband,  she  forced  her 
inclination,  resigned  to  their  importunities,  and  was  dragged, 
as  it  were,  into  treason  ;  and  since  a  young  lady  had  so  much 
authority  to  mislead  her, — since  she  was  so  earnestly  pressed 
by  such  near  relations, — ^it  is  no  wonder  to  find  her  understand- 
ing surprised ;  and  that  she  should  surrender  to  their  disposal. 
iicvenU  per-  Qu  the  Other  side,  the  queen,  having  a  fair  intelligible  title, 
ditiim  de-  gained  upon  the  country,  several  persons  of  condition  inune- 
^ijZ^/Maty.  ^i^itely  declared  for  her,  and  went  to  her  coiut.  Amongst 
these  were  the  earl  of  Bath ;  sir  Thomas  Wharton,  son  to  the 
lord  Wharton ;  sir  John  Mordaunt,  son  to  the  lord  Mordaunt ; 
sir  William  Drury,  sir  John  Shelton,  sir  Henry  Benningfield, 
Henry  Jemingham,  John  Sulierd,  Richard  Higham,  &c.  The 
lady  Janets  council  were  likewise  informed,  that  the  earl  of 
Sussex,  and  his  son  Henry  Batcliff,  esq.,  were  marching  into 
the  aame  interest  with  their  forces.  These  things  presaged  a 
contest,  and  made  a  formidable  appearance.  It  was  therefore 
thought  advisable  to  levy  an  army  with  all  expedition,  to  seize 
the  lady  Mary,  as  they  called  her,  and  bring  her  to  London. 
The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  pitched  upon  for  the  general.  His 
being  the  lady  Janets  father,  it  is  likely,  recommended  him  to 
this  post.  But  those  of  the  council,  who  wished  well  to  queen 
Mary,  found  their  endeavours  would  be  clogged  unless  the 
duke  of  Northumberiand  was  sent  oiF.  They  persuaded,  there- 
fore, the  pretended  queen  to  keep  her  father  at  court,  and 
NoriJium-  give  the  duke  of  Northumberland  the  command  of  the  army ; 
commands  that  uo  uiau  WBS  better  qualified  for  this  employment  than  that 
'a^  1^^"^^  ^^^^ »  ^^*  *^  insurrection  in  Norfolk  having  been  lately  sup- 
'f(tne.  pressed  by  him,  his  name  would  dishearten  the  mutineers,  and 
bring  them  to  submission  ;  and,  in  case  they  proved  obstinate, 
a  nobleman  so  remarkable  for  conduct  and  courage  was  most 
likely  to  reduce  them.  The  lady  Jane,  being  solicitous  for  her 
father,  closed  with  this  wrong  advice,  and  desired  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  to  undertake  the  expedition.  The  duke,  who 
was  apprehensive  of  the  consequence,  would  gladly  have  de^ 
dined  the  charge ;  but  this  being  not  within  his  choice,  he 
inmiediately  set  forward  with  a  body  of  six  thousand, — New-> 
market  being  appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous.  As  he 
marched  through  London,  he  was  not  saluted  with  any  accla- 
mations, or  signs  of  countenance.     The  people  gazed  at  him, 
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but  gave  no  mark  of  their  affection.     He  took  notice  of  their    mary. 
coldness  to  the  lord  Grey.     ^^  The  people,**^  says  he,  ^'  crowd 
after  us ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  of  them  cry,  '  Qtod  speed.'*  ^ 

The  queen  had  a  strong  interest  in  London,  notwithstanding 
the  lady  Jane  was  in  possession  and  managed  the  administra- 
tion in  the  regal  style:  but  no  show  of  the  nobility,  no 
compliance  of  the  judges,  no  sovereign  figure,  or  pretence  of 
religion,  were  thought  a  counterpoise  to  a  legal  title.  The 
duke  of  Northumberland,  who  was  a  man  of  reach,  had  taken 
all  the  precaution  imaginable,  and  made  use  of  the  best  dis- 
guises. He  knew  queen  Mary^s  religion  was  a  very  unaccept- 
able circumstance.  To  harangue  strongly  upon  this  topic,  and 
awaken  the  people^'s  fears,  must  therefore  be  serviceable  busi- 
ness. This  was  the  most  likely  way  to  perplex  the  cause,  to 
steal  on  the  blind  side  of  the  subject,  and  debauch  them  from 
their  duty.  To  this  purpose  he  had  engaged  a  great  many  of 
the  London  clergy  to  declaim  against  the  queen,  and  frighten 
the  audience  with  fears  of  persecution.  Bishop  Ridley  was  so  sithop  Rid- 
unhappy  as  to  engage  in  this  service.  He  was  ordered  by  the  j^^^*^ 
council  to  preach  at  Paul's-cross  upon  this  occasion.  And  here  ^fave^s 
he  employed  his  rhetoric  against  queen  Mary :  he  dilated  upon  34,3 
ihe  misfortuiifis  of  living  under  her  government ;  that  they  must 
expect  a  foreign  power  would  be  brought  in  upon  them ;  and, 
more  than  that,  the  established  religion  would  be  destroyed. 
And  here  he  acquainted  them  with  the  conversation  already 
mentioned,  which  passed  between  the  queen  and  himself  in  the 
late  reign ;  that  she  was  unalterably  fixed  in  her  misbelief;  and 
that  nothing  could  be  looked  for  from  her  reign  but  an  utter 
subversion  of  the  true  faith,  and  overthrowing  all  that  had 
been  brought  about  with  so  much  difficulty  by  the  king  her 
brother.  Fox,  p.  ic. 

Now  it  must  be  said,  that  this  bishop,  though  in  other  res- 
pects a  worthy  person,  mistook  his  point  lamentably,  and  began 
at  the  wrong  end  of  the  business :  he  ought  first  to  have  dis- 
proved the  queen^s  title,  before  he  had  prepossessed  the  people 
against  her  government.  If  she  had  a  right  by  descent  or  act 
of  parliament,  a  difibrent  religion  could  be  no  bar  to  her  claim: 
there  was  not  so  much  as  any  law  pretended  for  that  purpose '. 
To  preach  against  the  queen  from  arguments  of  interest  and 
convenience,  was  altogether  foreign  and  indefensible :  to  recom- 

*  A  similar  argument  uraa  subsoquontlj  applied  by  the  Non- jurors  to  the  cuo  of 
James  II. 
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mend  injustice  from  the  pulpit,  was  no  good  expedient  to  serve 
the  reformation.  But  as  it  happened,  the  bishop^s  unfortunate 
harangue  signified  not  much.  The  audience  was  not  to  be 
imposed  on :  they  knew  that  unless  they  betrayed  their  fiedth, 
and  threw  their  religion  up,  no  power  on  earth  could  take  it 
from  them ;  that  Christianity  obliged  them  to  be  just,  and 
"  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  CsBsar^s.*" 

To  go  on :  the  people^s  inclination  lay  on  the  right  side,  and 
the  queen  now  was  reinforced  with  four  thousand  foot,  com- 
manded by  sir  Edward  Hastings,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
ington. These  men  were  raised  for  the  lady  Jane,  at  the 
instance  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland ;  and  that  which  gave 
a  farther  advance,  and  seemed  to  turn  the  scale,  was  the  coming 
in  of  six  men  of  war  into  Yarmouth  haven,  and  declaring  for 
the  queen.  These  ships  were  ordered  by  Northumberland  to 
cruise  upon  the  coast  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  to  intercept 
the  queen  in  case  she  endeavoured  an  escape  beyond  sea.  But 
being  driven  by  storm  into  Yarmouth,  Jemingham  prevailed 
with  them  to  take  service  under  queen  Mary.  This  was  a 
lucky  accident :  and  now  the  queen  being  furnished  with  artil* 
lery  and  ammunition,  resolved  to  march  against  Northumber- 
land. Another  circumstance  which  increased  her  forces,  was 
a  promise  she  had  given  the  Suffolk  men,  not  to  make  any 
alteration  in  religion.  If  this  promise  came  free  and  unde- 
manded,  it  was  an  encouragement  to  their  duty  :  but  if  they 
engaged  upon  condition,  and  articled  with  their  sovereign,  their 
caution  went  too  far.  For  either  she  had  a  right,  or  she  had 
none :  if  she  had  none,  their  correspondence  was  criminal :  if 
they  believed  she  had  a  right,  they  ought  to  have  run  the  risk 
of  her  government,  served  her  without  terms,  and  rested  the 
event  with  Providence.  The  queen  was  now  at  Framlingham 
castle,  near  the  sea  in  Suffolk ;  she  marched  hither  for  the 
better  security  of  her  person  :  for,  from  hence  she  might  have 
transported  herself,  in  case  her  affairs  had  miscarried. 

To  take  a  view  of  the  course  of  matters  on  the  other  side. 
The  duke  of  Northumberland  marched  from  London  to  Gim- 
bridge,  where  he  came  in  on  Saturday  the  fifteenth,  his  being 
chancellor  of  the  university,  and  high  steward  of  the  town,  gave 
him  fair  expectations  here.  In  the  evening  he  sent  for  Dr. 
Edwyn  Sandys,  master  of  Catherine-hall,  and  vice-chancellor, 
and  desired  him  to  preach  before  him  the  next  day.  This  was  a 
touchy  motion,  considering  the  juncture ;  for  the  doctor  could 
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neiiher  decline  nor  comply,  without  apparent  hazard.  Besides,  mary. 
the  warning  was  short  upon  so  critical  an  occasion.  However, 
the  vice-chancellor,  concluding  it  his  best  vmy  to  appear  in  the 
pulpit,  took  a  text,  which  looked  on  the  duke^s  side,  and  seemed  Josh.  i.  i$. 
to  &vour  the  enterprise.  But  he  hovered  so  much  in  generals,  ^  ^ 
managed  with  such  caution,  and  left  so  much  room  for  a  neu- 
tral construction,  that  he  satisfied  the  audience,  and  yet  kept 
a  reserve  for  defence  with  the  other  party.  On  Monday,  the 
duke  of  Northumberland  marched  with  his  troops  to  St. 
Edmondsbury :  but  here,  instead  of  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  reinforcement  and  rendezvous  at  Newmarket,  letters  of 
very  unacceptable  contents  were  brought  him,  from  some  of  the 
lords  of  the  council.  And  being  disappointed  in  his  succours, 
and  finding  matters  perplexed  and  going  backward,  he  counter- 
marched to  Cambridge  the  next  day.  From  hence  he  wrote 
pressing  letters  to  the  lords  of  the  council  to  send  him  more 
forces.  Those  lords  who  were  in  the  queen^s  interest,  taking 
a  handle  from  this  message,  moved  for  the  levying  men  with  all 
expedition :  but  then  they  were  of  opinion,  that  some  of  the 
board  ought  to  be  employed  in  this  commission :  to  trust  any 
body  else  might  prove  of  ill  consequence,  and  carry  the  forces 
to  the  enemy,  of  which  they  had  an  instance  already,  in  the 
revolt  of  sir  Edward  Hastings.  Upon  this  pretence,  they  pre- 
vailed with  the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  open  the  Tower  gates,  and 
give  them  their  liberty.  And  now  the  marquess  of  Winchester, 
lord  treasurer,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the 
lord  Paget,  and  sir  Thomas  Oheyney,  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  began  to  discover  themselves,  and  make  a  party  for  the 
queen.  To  this  purpose,  they  engaged  as  many  of  the  council 
as  they  could  find,  to  meet  at  Baynard'^s  castle :  they  pretended 
dispatching  some  matters  of  state  with  Lavall,  the  French 
ambassador ;  but  their  business  was  to  set  aside  the  lady  Jane, 
and  bring  on  a  revolution.  And  here,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  by  Northumberland's  contrivance, 
opened  the  design,  and  fell  upon  the  mal-administration  in  the 
late  reign.  He  told  the  lords,  ^^that  aU  the  instances  of 
injustice,  cruelty,  and  miscarriage,  were  to  be  charged  upon 
Northumberland :  that  this  nobleman,  contrary  to  all  law  and 
conscience,  had  put  by  king  Henry's  issue  from  succeeding  to 
the  crown :  that  he  was  strangely  surprised,  men  of  such  qua- 
lity and  character,  as  their  lordships,  should  suffer  themselves 
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CRAN-    to  be  governed  by  that  duke,  and  assist  him  in  his  wicked 
Abp.  Cant,  practice :  that  it  was  by  their  countenance,  a  daughter  of  the 
'^      "^^      '  house  of  Suffolk  had  taken  the  state  of  a  queen,  and  appeared 
a  royal  pageant :  but  though  this  lady  had  the  title,  the  power 
would  be  lodged  with  her  father-in-law,  Northumberland ;  *and 
by  this  means  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his 
344.         ambition,  of  playing  his  humour  at  the  full  stretch,  and  disposing 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  pleasure.     It  is  true,  religion,^^ 
says  he,  "  is  made  the  great  motive  of  these  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  this  is  nothing  but  pretence,  and  holy  grimace. 
For,  as  to  religion,  if  we  are  in  earnest,  that  wiU  not  aUow  us 
such  unwarrantable  latitude.     I  am  so  much  a  divine,  as  to 
remember  the  apostle   ^forbids  us  doing  ill,  that  good  may 
come  of  it  :**  and  that  we  ought  to  be  subject  even  to  ill  princes, 
Rom.  iii.  8.  '  qq^  Q^iy  fQj.  wKith,  but  for  conscience-sakc.^    Besides,  how  is 
it  certainly  known  that  the  pnncess  Mary  mtends  a  change  m 
religion !     I  am  assured  her  answer  to  the  Suffolk  men  implies 
a  kinder  resolution.     Now  what  distraction  is  it  to  run  upon 
inevitable  ruin,  only  to  avoid  what  may  never  happen!     I 
heartily  wish  this  had  been  considered  at  first,  and  no  false 
steps  made  in  the  matter :   but  since  misbehaviour  can  only 
be  retrieved  by  counter-practice,  I  conceive  the  best  thing 
we  can  do,    is  to  quit  the  usurpation,  and  proclaim  queen 
Godwn,      Mary.*" 

The  earl  of  ArundeFs  speech  was  seconded  by  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  who,  clapping  his  hand  to  his  sword,   declared 
boldly  that  he  was  ready  to  fight  any  man  of  a  contrary  senti- 
ment.    The  rest  concurring  in  the  same  opinion,  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  were  sent  for,  who,  joining  with  the  lords, 
Shsispn^-    went  in  a  body  to  Cheapside,  and  proclaimed  queen  Mary  with 
London.       souud  of  trumpet ;  from  hence  they  made  a  cavalcade  to  St« 
Paulas,  where  Te  Deum  was  sung  upon  the  occasion.  The  next 
business  was  to  secure  the  Tower,  which  some  would  have 
thought  they  should  have  done  in  the  first  plax^ ;  but,  it  is 
T^ooawtY  likely,  they  concluded  the  city^s  declaring  for  the  queen  would 
Me  queen.     Strike  a  terror  into  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  frighten  him  to  a 
surrender.     This  happened  accordingly,  for  when  the  duke 
received  a  summons  to  join  himself  with  the  rest  of  the  council, 
he  went  to  the  lady  Jane'^s  apartment,  ordered  her  to  lay  aside 
the  state  of  a  queen,  and  content  herself  with  the  fortune  of  a 
subject.     The  lady,  not  at  all  discomposed,  told  her  father  she 
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was  much  better  pleased  witli  this  news  than  when  she  mounted    M  ary. 
the  throne,  purely  in  obedience  to  himself  and  her  mother,  id.  stow. 
She  was  sensible  her  resigning  to  their  authority,  though  ^"'"'^ 
against  her  inclination,  was  a  great  fault,  but  now  she  did  that 
which  perfectly  pleased  her.     The  duke  of  Suffolk  went  imme- 
diately to  the  council,  and  subscribed  a  recognition  of  the 
queen  with  the  rest.     When  her  majesty  was  proclaimed  in  July  19. 
the  city,  the  people  were  extremely  pleased  with  the  turn :  in- 
somuch, that  at  the  pronouncing  the  name  of  Mary,  they 
shouted  so  loud,  that  the  rest  of  the  proclamation  could  not  be 
heard. 

The  lords  Arundel  and  Paget,  being  thus  successful  in  their 
attempt,  went  immediately  to  the  queen  with  thirty  horse,  and 
gave  her  an  account  of  what  had  passed.  The  rest  of  the 
board  sent  the  duke  of  Northumberland  intelligence  how  things 
stood,  with  orders  to  subscribe  the  recognition,  and  disband  his 
army.  The  duke  was  not  ignorant  of  the  posture  of  affiurs :  July  20. 
and  therefore,  before  he  received  their  letter,  he  proclaimed 
queen  Mary  at  the  market-place  in  Cambridge,  and  threw  up 
his  cap,  as  a  sign  of  satisfiiction.  The  army  was  immediately 
disbanded,  and  the  men  of  quality  waited  upon  the  queen ;  and 
laying  all  the  blame  of  the  usurpation  upon  Northumberland, 
prevailed  for  their  pardon.  The  lady  Jane  was  taken  into 
custody,  and  the  duke  of  Northumberland  arrested  by  the  earl 
of  Arundel,  and  brought  up  to  London :  the  earl  of  Hun- 
tington, and  the  lord  Hastings,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  Ambrose 
and  Henry,  two  other  sons  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  his  brother,  sir  Thomas  Palmer,  sir  John 
Gates,  Henry  Gates,  and  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  were  likewise 
seized,  brought  up,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  earl  of 
Huntington  and  his  son  were  quickly  discharged.  Gates  and 
Palmer  were  executed,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  duke  of 
Northumberland'^s  eldest  son,  fell  sick,  and  died  in  prison. 
Ambrose  and  Henry  Dudley  were  pardoned,  and  so  was  sir  She  pardon» 
Andrew,  their  uncle,  after  he  had  been  tried  for  treason,  and  ^^ 
found  guilty.  Dr.  Sandys  got  friends  to  intercede  for  him,  and  JS^Ster 
aft^  about  a  yearns  imprisonment,  being  set  at  liberty,  went  off 
into  Germany.  The  duke  of  Sufifolk,  after  four  days^  confine- 
ment, was,  by  an  unusual  clemency,  pardoned  \  Sir  John  Cheek, 
the  late  king^s  preceptor,  the  chief  justices,  sir  Roger  Cholmeley 

>  Sucb  clemency  woe  indeed  unusual  in  those  timee,  «nd  more  than  could  have  been 
aniidpated. 
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CRAN-  and  fidr  Edward  Mocmtague,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  judges, 
Abp.  Cant,  had  given  their  opinion  for  defeating  the  queen'^s  title,  were 
"^ — '' — '  likewise  discharged ;  though  Moimtague  did  not  come  off 
without  a  fine.  The  princess  Elizabeth,  with  a  thousand  per- 
Six  maes  g()|]g  Qf  quality  of  both  sexes  in  her  train,  rode  from  the  Strand 
doH.  to  Wanstead  to  congratulate  her  sister.    And  now  the  queen 

August  3.    having  got  over  the  contest,  disbanded  her  forces,  consistii^ 
of  about  thirteen  thousand  men ;    and,  being  met  by  a  nu- 
merous appearance  of  noblemen  and  ladies,  made  a  solemn, 
entrance  into  the  city.     When  she  came  to   the  Tower, 
Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk ;  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester ; 
Courtney,  son  and  heir  to  Henry,  late  marquess  of  Exeter ; 
and  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  who  were  all  confined  in  the 
Tower,  presented  themselves,  and  kneeled  to  her  on  the  parade. 
She  saluted  them,  and  called  them  her  prisoners.    The  next 
day,  Courtney  was  created  marquess  of  Exeter,  and  the  other 
T?f^^^'*^  prisoners  last  mentioned  pardoned  and  discharged.    Two  days 
restored.      after,  as  Stow  reports,   Bonner    and  Tunstal  were  set  at 
Annii?9        hberty,  and  restored  to  their  sees.    Day  of  Chichester,  and 
p.6iV'       Heath  of  Worcester,  lately  deprived,  had  the  same  good 
fortune.    As  to  the  time  of  Bonner^s  restitution,  Stow  was 
somewhat  mistaken,  as  appears  by  the  date  of  a  commission 
B^t.        issued  by  the  queen  for  this  purpose.    By  this  instrument, 
foL  33i!      bearing  date  September  the  5th,  1553,  John  Tregonnel  and 
William  Boper,  esqrs.,   Geoffiy  Glyn,  William  Cooke,  and 
Heniy  Cole,  doctors  of  law,  &c.,  are  constituted  delegates,  to 
which  the  marquess  of  Winchester,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the 
earl  of  Derby,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  sir  Richard  Southwell, 
sir  Bobert  Southwell,  sir  Edward  Came,  and  sir  Richard  Bead, 
are  joined  for  more  solemnity.    The  purport  of  this  commis- 
sion was  to  authorize  the  persons  above-mentioned  to  inquire 
into  the  process  against  bishop  Bonner.    These  delegates, 
having  examined  the  proceedings,  pronounced  his  deprivation 
void,  and  restored  him  to  the  dignity,  jurisdiction,  and  profits 
of  his  bishopric.     By  the  way,  these  commissioners  were  most 
of  them  laymen,  and  any  two  empowered  to  give  sentence. 
Thus,  bishop  Bidley  was  set  aside,  of  course.    This  prelate, 
345.         upon  the  queen^s  being  proclaimed  in  London,  went  to  wait  on 
Fox.  her  at  Framlingham-castle,  where  he  was  coldly  received,  as  he 

might  reasonably  have  expected. 

On  the  ninth  of  August  a  funeral  office  was  performed  for 
king  Edward.     The  dirige  was  sung  in  Latin.     A  mass  of 
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requiem  was  celebrated  the  next  day,  at  which  the  queen  and  ^  mary,  ^ 
the  court  kdies  offered.     The  corpse  was  buried  at  Westmin-  Stow. 
ster ;  Day,  bii^op  of  CSiidiester,  preached  the  sermon,  and 
here  all  the  service  was  in  English. 

Saunders  thinks  the  queen  was  too  much  governed  by  her 
affection  upon  this  occasion ;  he  blames  her  for  recommending 
her  brother^s  soul  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  having  any  share 
in  the  funeral  solemnity ;  his  reason  is,  because  the  king  died 
out  of  the  communion  of  the  Ohurch — ^he  means  the  Church 
of  Rome.  He  tells  us  she  was  better  instructed  afterwards, 
and  consented,  though  with  great  regret,  that  her  father  should 
not  be  publicly  prayed  for  \  l>«  ScbiwD. 

About  this  time  Bourne,  a  canon  of  St.  Paulas,  preached  at  p.%£' 
Paulas  Gross.  He  was  of  a  warm  temper,  and  very  averse  to 
the  reformation ;  he  not  only  revived  tiie  old  custom  of  pray- 
hog  for  the  dead,  but  Ukewise  declared  that  Bonner,  bishop 
of  Lcmdon,  had  been  imprisoned  and  barbarously  treated  for 
preaching  a  sermon  there  about  four  years  since.  Some  of-^^^|^ 
the  audience  being  exasperated  with  this  passage,  told  him  the  od». 
bishop  had  preached  abominable  doctrine.  Upon  this  others 
of  the  mob  grew  more  mutinous,  and  were  climbing  the  pulpit 
to  pull  him  down.  Bourne  stepped  back,  and  one  Bradford, 
a  pveacher  of  note  in  king  Edward''s  reign  coming  into  his 
place,  endeavoured  to  compose  the  people,  and  recover  them 
to  good  behaviour.  To  this  purpose^  amongst  other  discourse, 
he  cited  the  text  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  St.  Paul 
commands  '^  every  soul  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers.^ 
But  it  seems  passion  was  too  sixong  for  conscience  at  this 
time,  for  one  of  the  audience  launched  a  dagger  at  Bourne. 
It  is  true  it  missed  him,  but  it  was  thrown  with  great  force, 
as  appeared  by  the  rebound.  Upon  this,  Bradford  gave  over  Stow  and 
his  address,  and  with  the  assistance  of  one  Rogers,  another 
preacher,  conveyed  Bourne  through  the  crowd  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  lodged  him  in  Paulas  school. 

Upon  this  tumult  an  order  of  council  passed,  that  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  should  call  a  common  council  the  next 
day,  and  charge  every  householder  within  the  liberties  to  take 
care  their  children,  apprentices,  and  servants,  should  keep 
their  pariah  churches  on  Sundays  and  holy  days,  and  do  nothing 
in  disturbance  of  the  public  peace:  and  that  every  housekeeper 
should  be  obliged  to  answer  for  the  behaviour  of  his  &mily. 

'  Such  vu  the  amiable  bigotry  of  ultra  Romaniim. 
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CRAN>    The  mayor  and  recorder  were  likewise  commanded  to  set  forth 
Abp.  Cant,  ft^  the  meeting,  that  on  the  twelfth  instant  the  queen  herself 
' — "" — *  had  declared  to  them,  that  notwithstanding  her  grace'^s  persua- 
sion as  to  religion  continued  as  formerly,  yet  out  of  her  royal 
Mg.  13.      clemency,  her  intention  was  not  to  force  the  consciences  of  her 
promiaM  mot  subjects,  but  Icavc  them  freely  to  their  own  recoUection,  and 
^2^  ^   the  instructions  of  godly  preachers,  which,  through  the  divine 
assistance,  she  hopes  may  have  a  good  effect.    The  mayor  and 
aldermen  were  farther  ordered  to  give  notice  to  the  curates 
within  their  respective  wards  to  forbear  preaching  or  public 
reading  the  Scriptures  in  their  churches  without  a  license  from 
GoimcU       the  queen. 

ExBibiioth.     A  letter  of  the  same  import  was  directed  to  the  bishop  of 
Arm^**^'   Norwich,  by  which  he  was  commanded  not  to  suffer  any  person 
"^^^S^  in  his  diocese,  either  priest,  deacon,  or  otherwise  distinguished, 
^queen'i    to  preach  or  expound  the  Scriptures  openly  in  any  church, 
^md^£^   chapel,  or  other  place,  without  special  licence  fix)m  the  queen'*s 
Council       highness.     The  same  directions  were  probably  sent  to  the  rest 
of  the  bishops.     Thus  the  pulpits  were  silenced,  and  the  re- 
formation in  a  manner  stifled  by  the  regal  supremacy ;  and,  to 
make  the  expedient  operate  more  effectually,  a  proclamation 
was  set  forth,  prohibiting  all  preaching  or  expounding  of  Scrip- 
ture in  any  churches  or  elsewhere,  except  in  the  university 
schools,  without  the  queen'^s  license :  and,  because  the  procla- 
mation seems  nicely  drawn,  and  great  care  taken  in  the  man- 
ner of  expression,  I  shall  transcribe  it  for  the  reader,  together 
Records,      with  the  form  of  the  queen'^s  license  to  preach. 
^^^'    '         That  the  queen  pushed  her  prerogative  in  this  proclamation, 
and  carried  tiie  regale  even  beyond  the  stretch  of  the  statutes 
in  the  two  last  reigns,  is  pretty  apparent  ^     For  the  clergy, 
being  legally  empowered  to  preach  in  their  respective  parishes, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  silencing  them  could  be  war- 
rantable, unless  they  had  been  convicted  of  some  disabling 
Thekgaiiiy  offeucc,  or  Suspended  ah  officio  by  their  ordinazy.    To  say  the 
%ufJum     queen  was  head  of  the  Church,  and  the  fountain  of  all  spiritual 
exanUned.    jurisdiction,  is  uot  Sufficient  to  disentangle  the  case :  for  the 
crown  is  acknowledged  the  fountain  of  all  temporal  jurisdiction, 
and  yet  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  king  or  queen  to  shut 
up  the  courts  of  justice,  to  stop  the  course  of  law,  or  so  much 
as  to  hinder  any  qualified  person  from  pleading  at  the  bar ;  and 
therefore,  if  the  clergy  had  continued  to  preach,  and  taken  no 

1  Something  like  a  precedent  occurred  under  Ed.  VI.. — Vide  ante,  page  262 
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notice  of  the  proclamation,  they  could  not  have  been  legally  mary. 
punished.  For  when  a  man  is  settled  in  an  office  for  life,  he 
cannot  be  legally  discharged  the  exercise  of  that  office  without 
proof  of  such  misbehayiour  as  reaches  to  a  forfeiture.  And  since 
there  was  no  breach  of  duty  in  preaching,  prior  to  this  procla- 
mation, it  will  follow  there  could  be  none  after  it.  For,  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  I.,  it  is  resolved  by  the  two  chief  justices, 
the  chief  baron,  and  another  judge  of  the  exchequer,  '^  that  the 
king  by  his  proclamation  cannot  create  any  offence  which  was 
not  an  offence  before ;  for  then  he  may  alter  the  law  of  the 
land  by  his  proclamation  in  a  high  point.  For  if  he  may 
create  an  offence  where  none  is,  upon  that  ensues  fine  and  im^ 
prisonment.  They  resolve  farther,  that  the  king  has  no  prero- 
gative but  what  the  law  allows  him :  that  the  law  of  England 
is  divided  into  three  partsi,  common  law,  statute  law,  and  cus- 
tom ;  but  the  king^s  proclamation  is  none  of  them.''  By  this  Coke's 
resolution,  queen  Mary's  silencing  the  pulpits  was  altogether  pt^Q.^ 
illegal.  ^^^-  ^^• 

This  proclamation  discovered  the  strength  of  the  queen's 
inclination,  and  gave  a  gloomy  prospect  to  the  reformed: 
however,  some  of  the  parochi^  clergy,  thinking  themselves 
either  obliged  in  conscience,  or  at  liberty  bylaw,  broke  through 
the  order,  and  continued  their  preaching:  as  for  the  rest^ 
they  acquiesced  in  the  juncture,  and  went  no  farther  than 
reading  the  Common  Prayer,  which  was  not  prohibited.     The 
other  party,  who  stood  affected  to  the  Roman  Gathdic  reli- 
gion, concluding  upon  the  countenance  of  the  court,  set  up  the         346. 
altars,  and  officiated  in  the  Latin  service  formerly  received. 
This  forwardness  pleased  the  queen :  whereas  those  who  kept 
to  the  worship  established,   and  declined  over-running  the 
laws,  had  a  mark  of  dislike  set  upon  them.     Saunders  blames  The  Roman 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  for  officiating  too  hastily  upon  the  ^^^ 
queen's  favour.     He  complains  that  many  of  them,  who  were  ^^*'*^ 
involved  in  the  late  schism,  never  considered  what  censure  and 
disabilities  they  lay  under  from  the  canons,  and  what  objec- 
tions  there  lay  against  the  bishops  that  ordained  them ;  but 
rushed  through  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  pressed  up  to 
the  holy  altars,  without  thought  *  or  reverence ;  and,  for  a 
punishment  of  this  criminal  negligence,  he  seems  to  believe  the 
blessing  of  the  queen's  reign  was  shortened,  and  the  face  of  gj^\"*^"  ^^ 
religion  changed.  Anglic* 
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CR  AN-        The  queen  being  resolved  to  8et  up  her  own  way  of  worship, 

Abp.  (^t.  modelled  ihe  ministry  accordingly :  for  this  purpose,  the  broad 

"^ — "" — *  seal  was  taken  from  Gboderick,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Gardiner 

of  Winchester  was  made  lord  chancellor ;    and,  to  strike  a 

terror  into  the  other  party,  and  make  them  more  passive  to 

Connini       the  court  measures,  some  of  the  most  eminent  prelates  and 

Sewraif^    clcrgy  wcre  committed :  for  instance,  Ridley  was  sent  to  the 

^S^^*^.  Tower,  and  Cox,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  to  the  Marshalsea ; 

*"*^*''        Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Coverdale,  bishop  of  Exeter, 

were  brought  before  the  council,  and  coramitted  to  the  Fleet ; 

and  Latimer,   late  bishop   of    Worcester,  appearing  before 

the  lords  of  the  board,  was,  for  his  seditious  demeanour,  as 

the  council-book  words  it,   committed  close  prisoner  to  the 

Tower. 

The  next  remarkable  occurrence  ia  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  who,  on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  together 
with  William  Parr,  marquess  of  Northampton,  and  John,  earl 
of  Warwick,  the  duke^'s  eldest  son,  were  arraigned  at  West- 
minster-hall, before  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  then  lord  high 
TU  dvke  of  Steward.     When  the  duke  was  brought  to  the  bar,  he  acknow- 
beriand't'    lodged  himsclf  the  queen^s  subject,  and  made  strong  profes- 
^'^'  sions  of  his  all^iance,  owned  he  had  misbehaved  himself,  and 

that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  any  defence  as  to  matter  of 
fact ;  but,  being  bred  to  the  law,  he  desired  the  judgment  of 
the  court  in  two  points:  ''  First,  whether  a  man  acting  by 
authority  of  the  princess  council,  and  by  warrant  of  the  great 
seal  of  England,  and  doing  nothing  without  the  same,  might  be 
charged  with  treason  for  any  thing  which  he  might  do  by 
warrant  thereof. 

^'  Secondly,  Whether  any  such  persons  as  were  equally 
culpable  in  tiiat  crime,  and  those  by  whose  letters  and  com- 
mandments he  was  directed  in  all  his  doings,  might  be  his 
judges,  or  pass  upon  his  trial  as  his  peera." 

To  the  ftrst  question,  the  court,  by  advice  of  the  judges,  an- 
swered, ''  that  the  broad  seal,  pleaded  by  the  duke,  was  not 
the  seal  of  the  lawful  queen  of  thie  realm,  nor  passed  by  autiio- 
rity,  but  the  seal  of  an  usurper,  and  therefore  could  be  no  war- 
rant to  him."*^  The  answer  to  his  second  question  was,  ^^  that 
if  any  persons  were  as  deeply  concerned  in  the  revolt  as  him^ 
self,  yet,  in  regard  there  was  no  attainder  upon  record  against 
them,  they  were  qualified  by  law  to  sit  upon  any  trial,  and 
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not  to  be  challenged  but  at  the  princess  pleasure.''^  To  this  the    mary. 
duke  made  little  reply,  but  confessed  the  indictment,  and  so  Stow's 
likewise  did  the  other  prisoners. 

When  judgment  was  given,  the  duke  entreated  the  lords  to 
move  the  queen^s  clemency  for  his  sons  :  they  were  capable,  he 
said,  of  doing  good  service  to  the  public  :  that  their  taking  the 
field  against  her  majesty  was  purely  an  act  of  obedience  to  their 
father,  and  not  any  voluntary  motion  of  their  own.  He  like- 
wise desired  he  might  have  some  learned  divine  assigned  him 
to  settle  his  conscience,  and  assist  him  in  his  devotions ;  and 
that  two  of  the  privy  council  might  be  sent  to  him,  to  whom 
he  had  some  things  to  communicate,  which  might  be  very 
serviceable  to  her  majesty. 

Heath,  lately  restored  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  was  ordered 
by  the  queen  to  visit  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  prepare 
Um  for  death.  And  here  the  duke,  either  for  want  of  argu- 
ments, or  in  hopes  of  a  pardon,  was  gained  over  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion.  That  his  belief  was  different  from  his 
former  profession,  appears  by  his  speech  upon  the  scaffold : — 
where  he  cautions  the  people  against  novelties  in  religion ;  His  tjieech. 
and  charges  hb  death  by  being  misled  by  false  teachers :  that 
these  seditious  preachers  had  opened  the  book,  but  did  not 
know  how  to  shut  it.  He  exhorts  them,  therefore,  to  return  to 
the  old  Catholic  faith :  that  since  this  new  teaching  was  enter- 
tained, Grod  had  withdrawn  his  grace,  given  up  the  nation,  and 
punished  them  with  tumults  and  rebellion,  with  plague  and 
famine,  not  to  mention  other  calamities :  he  therefore  con- 
tinues to  exhort  them  to  pay  their  duty  to  the  government, 
and  recover  themselves  to  the  ancient  belief.  That  the  confu- 
sions in  Qermany  were  a  dismal  instance  of  the  danger  in  quit- 
ting the  true  religion :  that  the  Catholic  faith  was  an  article  of 
our  creed :  that  this  declaration  was  voluntary  and  unsuggested, 
and  that  it  was  formerly  his  inward  belief,  he  appeals  to  the 
bishop  of  Worcester.  Cott««. 

This  duke  was  eldest  son  to  sir  Edmund  Sutton,  alias  b!  2. 
Dudley.  This  Dudley  was  a  judge  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  "^^f^ 
VII.  It  was  he  and  Emson,  another  judge,  who  suggested 
the  project  of  putting  old  penal  laws  in  execution,  by  which 
the  subject  was  very  much  harassed :  for  which  oppression  they 
were  afterwards  both  called  to  an  account,  and  executed.  His 
son,  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  after  some  proficiency  in  thp 
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CRAN-    common  law,  applied  himself  to  the  profession  of  arms ;  and, 
Abp.  Cant,  notwithstanding  his  father'^s  misbehaviour,  was  well  received 
'      "^      '  by  king  Henry  VIII.     It  must  be  said,  he  recommended 
himself  to  his  prince  with  advantage  enough :  he  appeared  en- 
terprising and  brave,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  field 
upon  all  occasions.     Thus  he  was  raised  for  his  merit  by  king 
Henry,  who  made  him  viscount  Lisle,  knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
admiral  of  England.     He  had  reach  and  capacity,  no  less  than 
courage,  and  wanted  no  quaUfication  for  a  good  general.    He 
was  likewise  fortunate  in  his  expeditions,  and  came  off  gene- 
rally with  success  ;  but,  after  all,  his  principles  were  weak,  and 
his  conscience  slenderly  guarded.     Thus  his   designs  being 
347.         nothing  but  interest,  he  over-grasped  his  subject,  and  his 
ambition  undid  him. 

About  this  time,  a  report  was  raised,  that  Cranmer,  to  make 

his  court  to  the  queen,  had  promised  to  officiate  in  the  Latin 

service.     To  wipe  off  this  aspersion,  the  archbishop  drew  up 

a  manifesto  in  defence  of  the  Beformation.     It  runs  to  this 

Pox, vol. 3.  effect: — 

^^Mshop  "  -^s  ^^^  ^®vil  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  lying,  so  he  has 
ma^^o'  ^^^  stirred  up  his  servants  to  persecute  Christ,  and  his  true 
religion.  That  whereas  the  great  abuses  of  the  Latin  masses 
had  been  reformed  in  the  two  late  reigns,  and  the  service  of  the 
holy  supper  performed  agreeably  to  the  institution  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  practice  of  the  apostles ;  so  now  the  devil 
endeavours  to  restore  the  Latin  satisfactory  masses,  a  thing 
of  his  own  invention  and  device.  To  bring  this  more  easily 
about,  some  people  have  abused  my  name,  and  q)read  a  story, 
as  if  I  had  set  up  the  mass  at  Canterbur}',  and  that  I  had 
offered  to  say  mass  before  the  queen  at  St.  Paul'^s,  and  else- 
where. 

^^  The  archbishop  denies  the  fact,  protests  against  every 
part  of  the  story,  as  a  downright  calumny :  and  with  the 
queen'^s  leave,  offers  to  justify  the  English  communion  service, 
both  from  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  Church.  And  on  the  other  side,  that  the  mass 
is  not  only  without  foundation  in  both  these  respects,  but  like- 
wise discovers  a  plain  contradiction  to  antiquity,  and  the  in- 
spired writings;  and  is  stuffed,  over  and  above,  with  many 
horrid  blasphemies.  And  whereas  Peter  Martyr  had  been 
maliciously  charged  with  ignorance  by  some  people,  the  arch- 
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bishop,  vhh  the  queen's  leave,  undertakes  that  this  divine,  marv. 
himself,  and  four  or  five  more  of  his  choosing,  will  maintain 
the  Refonnation  made  in  the  late  reign,  with  respect  to  doc- 
trine, discipUne,  and  worship,  to  be  more  orthodox  and  defen- 
sible, more  agreeable  to  the  true  standard  and  primitive  plan, 
than  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  Church  of  Borne.'*''  The 
conditions  required  by  the  archbishop  in  the  dispute,  are  these : 
^'  That  God'^s  word  may  be  the  judge,  and  that  the  arguments 
urged  on  both  sides  may  be  put  in  writing;  that  the  world 
may  examine  the  force  of  what  is  aUeged,  and  that  neither 
party  may  have  an  opportunity  of  denying  their  assertions."'* 

This  declaration  of  the  archbishop  was  penned  with  great 
vehemence  and  ruggedness  of  expression.  Indeed,  his  zeal 
seems  to  have  transported  him  too  far.  St.  Paul  when  at  ^^^  *^»' 
Athens  makes  use  of  no  provoking  language,  but  disputes  very 
gently  even  against  the  heathen  idolatry.  And  afterwards, 
when  Demetrius  had  raised  the  mob  of  Ephesus  against  him, 
Gailio,  one  of  the  magistrates,  told  the  people,  that  the  Chris- 
tians they  had  brought  before  him  had  neither  robbed  their 
churches  nor  blasphemed  their  goddess.  Now  if  persons  who  ^^^^  xix. 
had  infallibility  and  apostolic  commission,  declined  opprobrious 
IjCrms,  and  were  smooth  in  their  application :  if  the  case  is 
thus,  those  of  lower  qualifications  should,  one  would  think,  be 
temperate  in  their  manner,  and  not  indulge  themselves  in 
greater  lengths  of  invective  ;  especially  when  they  argue 
against  a  communion  of  Christians,  and  where  both  sides  are 
agreed  in  the  fundamentals  of  belief.  But  passions  are  some- 
times strong,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  human  infirmi- 
ties. Besides,  this  paper  of  the  archbishop'^s,  lying  in  his 
window,  was  transcribed  by  bishop  Scory,  before  it  was 
finished,  and  shewn  to  several  others.  That  the  archbishop 
might  have  softened  some  of  the  expressions  upon  a  review, 
is  not  impossible :  but  the  manifesto  being  handed  from  one 
to  another,  it  was  not  long  before  the  council  had  notice  of  it. 
The  archbishop  being  ordered  to  appear,  was  questioned  about  He  is  mm- 
it,  and  prompted  to  make  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fault.  ^^^^ 
Cranmer^s  answer  was,  that  he  did  not  deny  his  being  theco«m»fam/ 
author  of  those  papers,  and  that  he  was  sorry  they  slipped 
through  his  hands  in  so  imperfect  a  condition.  '^  For/"  says 
he,  "  I  intended  to  publish  this  declaration  in  a  more  ample 
manner,  to  have  put  my  seal  to  it,  and  set  it  up  at  St.  PauFn 

VOL.  VI.  c 
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CRAN-    cathedral,  and  at  all  the  other  church-doors  in   London.'^ 

Abp.  Cant.  There  could  be  no  interest  in  this  answer :  this  was  braving 

]^~^n,     '  danger  with  a  witness,  and  could  proceed  from  nothing  but 

Hist.  Ref.    conscience  and  extraordinary  courage.     However,  the  council 

were  highly  disobliged,  looked  upon  the  paper  as  a  quarrelsome 

challenge,  by  which  the  archbishop  endeavoured  to  prepossess 

the  people,  and  create  an  aversion  to  their  religion.     And 

therefore,  after  a  long  and  serious  debating  his  offence  by  the 

?fp*-  8»       whole  board,  "  it  was  thoufrht  convenient,  tliat  as  well  for  the 

1563.  .  -111..  1  ,  .  I. 

treason  committed  by  him  against  the  queen  s  majesty,  as  for 

the  aggravating  the  same  his  offence  by  spreading  seditious 

bills,  and  moving  tumults  to  the  disquiet  of  the  state,  he  should 

be  committed  to  the  Tower,  there  to  remain,  or  be  referred  to 

justice,  or  further  ordered,  as  shall  stand  with  the  queen^'s 

BoSr*^       pleasure.'^    The  storm  gathering  against  the  Reformation  was 

His  reso-     by  this  time  easily  foreseen ;  and  therefore  Oranmer,  while  at 

*''^*         liberty,  was  advised  to  be  governed  by  the  caution  and  example 

of  his  friends,  and  consult  his  safety  by  retiring  beyond  sea : 

to  which  he  very  generously  answered,  that  if  it  were  to  avoid 

his  being  prosecuted  for  any  crime  against  the  state,  he  should 

more  willingly  have  resigned  to  their  advice ;  but  now,  since 

his  religion,  in  opposition  to  the  errors  of  popery,  was  his 

greatest  fault,  he  was  resolved  to  run  the  risk,  and  rather  lose 
Antiq.  Briu  ^  jjf^  ^^^  q^it  the  kingdom. 

This  rigour  against  the  English  made  the  foreigners  take 
the  alarm,  and  provide  for  their  going  off.     Peter  Martyr^s 
appearing  so  vigorously  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  late  reign,  had  now  brought  him  under  a  charac- 
ter of  disadvantage  :  and  being  publicly  maltreated  at  Oxford, 
he  retired  to  Lambeth  some  little  time  before  the  archbishop'^s 
imprisonment.      Some  of  the  bigoted  papists  moved  for  his 
commitment ;  but  others  of  more  justice  and  temper  allied, 
that  since  he  came  into  England  by  the  encouragement  of  the 
government,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  safe-conduct,  it 
would  be  dishonourable  not  to  allow  him  the  benefit  of  so 
solemn  a  security.     This  opinion  carried  it :  and  thus  being 
discharged  of  his  professorship  at  Oxford,  he  had  a  pass  to  go 
Martpr       bcyoud  sca,  and  was  handsomely  furnished  with  conveniences 
^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  voyage  by  the  lord  chancellor  Gardiner.     But  he  was 
kingdom,      not  used  with  the  same  civility  with  respect  to  his  wife,  who 
348.         had  been  some  time  interred  in  St.  Frideswide  church,  in 
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Oxford :  for  her  corpse  by  public  order  was  afterwards  taken    mary. 
up  and  buried  in  a  dunghill.     Bucer  and  Fagius  were  treated  ^      ""      ' 
much  at  the  same  rate  at  Cambridge ;  their  bones  being  taken 
up  and  burnt.     This  persecuting  pretended  heterodoxy  in  the  Saunders  dc 
grave  carries  a  coarse  appearance,  and  looks  like  ill-directed  Angfk.' 
severity.      TertuUian   complains,   the    heathens   served  the 
Christians  in  this  manner,  and  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  last 
instances  of  inhumanity.  Tertuii. 

About  the  same  time,  John  Alasco  had  orders  to  forbear  ^  ^^ ' 
preaching,  to  break  up  his  congregation,  and  quit  the  country. 
Their  going  off  was  reckoned  a  favour,  as  affiurs  stood :  for  it 
seems  some  who  had  a  great  share  in  the  government,  would 
have  had  them  stopped  for  worse  usage.  The  French  Pro-  Sept.  16. 
testants  quitted  the  kingdom  soon  after :  and  that  they  might 
have  no  colour  to  defer  their  voyage,  orders  were  sent  to  the 
mayors  of  Rye  and  Dover  to  give  all  of  them  leave  to  embark, 
excepting  such  whose  names  were  returned  by  the  French 
ambassadors.  Notwithstanding  this  order,  great  numbers 
both  of  the  French  and  Dutch  continued  still  in  the  kingdom : 
and  had  not  some  of  them  misbehaved  themselves,  they  might 
probably  have  been  undisturbed ;  but  of  this  afterwards. 

Notwithstanding  archbishop  Cranmer  resolved  to  stand  the  Several  0/ 
shock,  great  numbers  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw.    Some ^af^w*^*^ 
went  to  Antwerp,  some  to  Emden,  some  to  Deuxbourg,  to  ^<>«^  *«• 
Strasburg,  and  Worms.     Some  went  to  Frankfort,  to  Basil, 
Zurich,  to  Arrow,  and  to  Geneva.    These  refugees  are  reck- 
oned about  three  hundred  by  some  writers,  but  others  mount 
them  to  about  eiffht  hundred.     The  most  considerable  of  the  H«yiiD'i 
clergy  were  these :  Poinet,  bishop  of  Winchester ;  Barlow,  of  Memorial' 
Bath  and  Wells ;  Scory,  of  Chichester ;  Coverdale,  of  Exeter ;  *>^  Cranmer. 
and  Bale,  of  Ossory ;  Richard  Cox,  dean  of  Christ-church  and 
Westminster ;  James  Haddon,  dean  of  Exeter ;  Robert  Horn, 
dean  of  Durham ;  William  Turner,  dean  of  Wells ;  Thomas 
Sampson,  dean  of  Chichester ;  Edmund  Cranmer,  archdeacon 
of  C^terbury ;  John  Aihner,  archdeacon  of  Stow ;  Bulling- 
ham,  andideacon  of  Lincoln ;  Young,  precentor  of  St.  David's ; 
to  these  may  be  added,  Giindal,  King,  Edwyn  Sands,  Jewel, 
Reynolds,  Pilkington,  Alexander  Noel,  John  Knox,  Anthony 
Gilby,  Whittingham,  Cole,  Mountayne,  Beaumontf-Bentham, 
Bradbridge,  John  Fox,  &c.     The  laity  of  distinction  were, 
Katharine,  last  wife  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk  ;• 

c2 
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CRAN-    Robert  Bertie,   esq.,  husband  to  this  duchess;  sir  Thomas 

MER  •  • 

Abp.  Cant.  Wroth,  sir  Richard  Morrison,  sir  Anthony  Cook,  sir  John 
'      ^^      '  Cheek,  &c.     Those  who  went  off  unfurnished  were  supported 
Cranmcr's    ^^^^  Contributions  from  England.   By  the  way,  several  of  these 
Book  of  the  refugees  did  not  go  off  till  some  months  after  this  time  *. 
in  Latin.  Hom,   dean  of  Durham,  soon  after  he  got  beyond  sea, 

ff^yHn.  printed  an  apology  for  quitting  the  kingdom.  He  takes  notice 
Horn's  of  his  hearing  some  crimes  concerning  the  state  laid  to  his 
rftirinff,  chargc :  that  it  was  reported  three  letters  had  been  written  to 
him  in  the  queen'^s  name :  that  the  purport  of  them  was  to 
conunand  him  to  London.  He  protests  he  received  but  one  of 
these,  which  was  given  him  on  the  road,  as  he  was  coming  up 
to  clear  himself :  and  that  now,  being  apprehensive  of  harsh 
usage,  he  made  his  escape.  In  this  apology  he  undertakes  the 
defence  of  the  preachers  in  the  late  reign,  against  whom  it  was 
now  objected,  that  they  neglected  fasting  and  prayer,  and  in- 
dulged the  people  in  all  manner  of  liberty.  This,  he  said,  was 
altogether  calumny  :  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  men, 
in  king  Edward'^s  time,  were  so  much  disgusted  at  the  freedom 
taken  by  the  preachers,  that  many  of  them  would  hear  no 

Bp.^  Bumet,  scrmoUS. 

*  '  ^'  The  queen,  to  recommend  her  government,  remitted  a  sub- 

sidy of  four  shillings  in  the  poimd  for  land,  and  two  shillings 
and  eight  pence  for  stock,  granted  by  king  Edward^s  last  par- 
liamenty  and  by  consequence  now  due  to  the  crown. 

Upon  the  first  of  October  the  queen  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster. The  bishop  of  Winchester  officiated  at  the  corona- 
tion service,  and  Day,  bishop  of  Chichester,  preached  the 
sermon :  the  solemnity  was  very  macmificent,  and  performed 

with  «.e  old  c^JL.    The^fifthTam  mo.th  L  p-uli- 

ment  met. 

The  session  was  opened  with  a  solemn  mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  according  to  the  old  custom.  Taylor,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  Harley,  bishop  of  Hereford,  came  thither,  as  it  is 
said,  with  a  resolution  to  justify  their  doctrine.  Fox  reports, 
that  when  the  service  began  these  two  bishops  withdrew,  out 
-  of  scruple  of  conscience.  The  bishof)  of  Lincoln  was  afterwards 
questioned  for  his  non-compliance,  and  commanded  to  attend 
For,Toi.  3.  the  lords ;  but  died  before  the  matter  came  to  an  issue :  and. 

p.  19.  ' 

*  Some  historianB  state,  there  wore  above  one  tboutand  Protestant  Englishmen  who 
thus  got  safely  out  of  the  country  by  passing  for  foreigners.-- Vide  Rapin  and  Tindal. 
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as  for  Harley,  he  was  excluded  the  house  upon  the  score  of  his    MARY. 

being  married.     But  Beal,  clerk  of  the  council,  in  queen  Eli-        ""      ' 

zabeth^s  time,   relates  this  matter  somewhat  differently:  he 

says,  *'  Bishop  Taylor  took  his  place  in  his  robes,  but  refusing 

to  give  any  reverence  to  the  mass,  was  violently  thrust  out  of 

the  house  f'  but  as  to  Harley  he  says  nothing.  Bp.  Burnet, 

This  parliament  is  censured  for  unfree  elections,  false  returns,  ^  '  ^' 
and  illegal  discharging  of  some  of  the  members ;  but  it  is  not  Ibid, 
probable  the  government  would  venture  upon  straining  the 
constitution  to  this  degree,  nor  be  so  early  in  violence.  Be- 
sides, all  this  black  imputation  stands  upon  the  credit  of 
Beale^s  testimony.  Now  this  Beale  was  not  only  a  bigoted  non- 
conformist, but,  which  is  much  worse,  a  person  of  a  furious 
tempestuous  spirit :  he  misbehaved  himself,  as  will  be  seen 
afterwards,  to  a  scandalous  degree,  and  failed  both  in  temper 
and  probity. 

The  first  act  of  this  parliament  was  the  repeal  of  certain  Treasons 
statutes  made  in  the  two  last  reigns,  concerning  treason,  felony,  ^e^iasi 
and  praemunire.   More  particularly,  all  treasons  are  reduced  to  ^^^^' 
the  statute  of  25  Edw.  III.  cap.  2. ;   and  all  offences  made 
praemunire  since   1  Hen.  VIII.  are  discharged  that  penalty. 
This  first  session  continued  but  to  the  one-and-twentieth  of  this  i  Mary, 
month,  after  which  it  was  prorogued  to  the  twenty-fourth.    By  «»«-i-«pi- 
repealing  the  acts  of  treason  and  prsemunire  in  the  two  late 
reigns,  the  papists  were  more  at  liberty,  and  the  terror  of  the 
regale  was  in  a  great  measure  taken  off.     Before  I  proceed  to 
the  second  session,  I  shall  give  the  reader  a  short  account  of 
the  posture  of  affiurs  in  the  universities.     To  begin  with  Ox-  Thenuture 
ford :  upon  the  queen'^s  accession  to  the  throne,  the  Roman  ^^^^^ 
Catholics,  not   waiting  for  any  directions  fiH>m  the  court,  *^ 
brought  the  old  service  into  the  churches,  with  all  the  train  of 
ceremonies  formerly  used.     The  reformed,  on  the  other  side, 
went  on  with  the  English  Common  Prayer,  though  they  almost         349, 
despaired  of  having  that  liberty  continued,  and  dreaded  the 
approaching  parliament.     In  short,  both  parties  endeavoured 
to  maintain  their  credit,  and  support  themselves  in  their 
respective  persuasion.    The  Roman  Catholics  laid  themselves 
out  in  regulating  the  manners,  and  procuring  the  improvement 
of  the  young  students :  they  made  it  their  business  to  strike 
the  imagination  of  the  people,  and  appear  solemn  and  pompous 
in  their  devotions :  the  reformed,  besides  the  use  of  the  Eng« 
lish  Liturgy,  harangued  the  audience,  argued  for  their  doctrine, 
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CRAN-    and  exerted  themselveB  in  the  pulpit.  Thus  religion  was  party- 
Abp.^!uit.  coloured  for  some  time  in  the  university.    But,  when  the 
' — '^ — '  queen^s  resolution  was  farther  known,  the  heads  of  the  college 
thought  it  proper  to   send  up  an  address,  and  Mr.  Jewel, 
fellow  of  Corpus  Christi,  was  ordered  to  draw  it.    This  was  a 
nice  task,  and  put  upon  him,  without  question,  by  those  who 
meant  no  kindness :  for  it  was  taken  for  granted,  he  must  eitiier 
provoke  the  Soman  Catholics,  or  lose  the  good  opinion  of  his 
own  party.    But  Jewel  was  so  deicterous-  in  his  composition,  as 
to  escape  the  ambush.     The  address  being  both  respectful  and 
guarded,  passed  the  approbation  of  Tresham,  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, and  some  other  heads,  and  was  well  received  by  the 
queen.     The  substance  of  it  was  to  this  efiect : 
The  Ojr/ord      *«  The  melancholy  the  university  lay  under  for  the  death  of 
penned  by    king  Edward  was  all  dispelled  by  the  expectation  of  a  glorious 
Jeuxl,        reign  in  her  majesty :  that  they  were  indeed  extremely  afflicted 
at  the  loss  of  so  promising  a  prince  as  the  late  king ;  but  now 
that  trouble  was  turned  into  joy  by  her  majesty's  success,  and 
making  her  way  to  the  throne  through  so  much  danger :  and 
that  they  were  sensible  the  public  prosperity  depended  on  her 
highnesses  preservation.^'    Then  the  address  dilates  upon  '*  the 
plots  and  rebellions  concerted  and  raised  against  her ;  what 
making  of  interest,  what  levying  of  money,  what  warlike  pre- 
parations were  on  foot  upon  this  occasion.''    Then  there  is 
mention  made  with  what  demonstrations  ^*  of  loyalty  and  regard 
the  queen  was  received  in  other  places :  that  though  the  uni- 
versity  of  Oxford  were  not  furnished  with  the  ornaments  of 
wealth  to  express  their  satisfaction ;  however,  what  remained, 
which  was  little  more  than  their  learning,  was  entirely  at  her 
majesty's  service.     And  though  it  wad  not  in  their  power  to 
show  their  joy  and  perform  their  duty  in  so  pompous  a  manner, 
yet  they  should  not  fail  doing  it  with  the  same  heartiness  and 
affection  with  the  rest  of  her  subjects :  and  that  they  should 
not  cease  to  beg  of  God  Almighty,  that  as  the  beginning  of  her 
majesty's  reign  has  been  prosperous  and  without  bloodshed,  so 
Womra       the  same  course  of  happiness  may  be  all  along  continued." 
AnUq?^  When  Jewel  penned  this  address,  he  had  great  hopes  the 

ViSi  ^^\  *'  queen  would  not  have  gone  so  far  as  she  did  in  the  alterations 
dcitic.         of  religion ;  for  when  she  was  proclaimed  at  Oxford,  several 
noblemen  gave  the  university  such  an  expectation.     After 
Peter   Martyr's  leaving  the  chair  at   Oxford,   the    divinity 
schools  had  a  very  thin  audience.     The  greatest  number  of 
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the  refonned  belonged,  to  Christ  Church,  Magdalen,  and  Cor-    mary. 
pus  Christi :  the  twoilatter,  with  New  College,  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester.    This  prelate 
delegated  sir  Richard  Read  and  Dr.  Wryght,  archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  to  visit  these  societies  and  model  them  to  his  taxtcj. 
These  visitors  set  up  the  mass,  punished  non-compliers,  and  Several 
turned  out  several  fellows.    John  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  and  ^^^ 
Lawrence  Humphrey  were  two  of  those  ejected.  '^^^ 

At  Cambridge,  where  Gardiner  was  chancellor,  most  of  the 
heads  were  turned  out.  None  but  Bacon,  master  of  Gon- 
ville-hall,  and  Evans,  master  of  Magdalen-coUege,  continued 
unremoved.  FaUer*f 

About  this  time  Holgate,  archbishop  of  York,  was  com-  cuab.  "  ^' 
mitted  to  the  Tower  for  heinous  offences,  without  naming  what  ^^^^ 
the  crimes  were.     It  must  be  confessed  this  prelate  was  not  of  ^  york, 
the  most  unbl^nished  reputation.     He  had  scandalously  be-  *^'u^!s.' 
trayed  his  see,  and  parted  with  almost  all  the  manors  to  king  <^*P*  ^^' 
Henry  VIII.,  as  haUi  been  already  observed.    Besides  this, 
he  lay  under  a  coarse  imputation  with  respect  to  his  mar- 
riage.   By  an  order  of  council  in  the  late  reign,  a  letter  was 
directed  to  him,  to  stop  his  coming  up  to  town  till  the  pariia- 1^^*  ^9 
ment  sat.    There  was  likewise  a  letter  sent  by  the  council  to  Coundi 
sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  Mr.  Chaloner,  and  Dr.  Rookesby,  "  to  ^^^' 
search  and  examine  the  very  truth  of  the  matter  between  the 
archbishop  and  one  Norman,  who  claimed  the  archbishop^s  wife 
to  be  his  wife.    And  for  their  further  instructions,  the  suppC- 
cation  of  the  said  Norman  is  sent  to  them  inclosed.*^^    It  is  not 
improbable,  therefore,  this  might  be  one  of  the  heinous  offences 
for  which  he  was  imprisoned.     For  in  the  instrument  of  his 
d^Mrivation  it  is  said,  ^^  he  was  for  his  marriage  conmiitted  to 
the  Tower  and  deprived.^  Hanner. 

Upon  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  the  parliament  sat 
again,  after  two  days^  prorogation.  I  shall  mention  what 
passed  with  relation  to  the  Church.  First,  the  queen  is  de- 
^dared  bom  in  hiwfiil  matrimony,  and  all  sentences  of  divorce 
between  king  Henry  VIII.  and  queen  Catherine  of  Spain  made 
void. 

The  statute  sets  forth,  ^'  that  some  very  few  malicious  and 
perverse  persons,  envying  the  happiness  of  the  king  and  king- 
dom, injected  scruples  into  his  highness'^s  conscience,  and 
brought  him  to  a  persuasion  of  the  unlawfulness  of  his  mar- 
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CRAN-  riage.  And  to  this  intent,  by  bribery,  menacing,  and  corrupt 
Ab^.^^t.  practices,  prevailed  with  several  universities,  both  abroad  and 
^^^■^j^jT"'  at  home,  to  declare  against  the  marriage  of  her  majesty^s 
riage  be-  father  and  mother.  And  that  Thomas  Cranmer,  then 
a^md  newly  made  archbbhop  of  Canterbury,  most  ungodly,  and 
^^!^  against  all  laws  of  equity  and  conscience,  prosecuting  the  same 
j^^^j  wicked  device  of  divorce  and  separation  of  the  said  king  your 
UuiparUor  father,  and  the  Siud  queen  your  mother,  called  before  him  ex 
*"^^'  officw^  the  hearing  of  the  said  matter  of  marriage,  and  taking 

his  foundation  partly  from  his  own  unadvised  judgment  of  the 
Scripture,  joining  therewith  the  pretended  testimonies  of  the 
said  universities,  and  partly  from  bare  and  most  untrue  conjee* 
tures,  gathered  and  admitted  by  him  upon  matters  of  no 
strength  or  effect,  but  only  by  supposal,  and  without  admitting 
or  hearing  any  thing  that  could  be  said  by  the  queen  your 
mother,  or  by  any  on  her  behalf,  in  the  absence  of  the  said  late 
queen  your  mother,  proceeded,  pronounced,  decerned,  declared, 
and  gave  sentence,  the  same  most  lawful  and  undoubted  matri- 
mony to  be  nought,  and  to  be  contracted  against  Grod^s  law, 
350.  and  to  be  of  no  value,^^  &c.  From  hence  the  act  proceeds  to 
repeal  so  much  of  the  statutes  of  25  Hen.  VIII.,  cap.  22,  and 
28  Hen.  VIII.,  cap.  7,  as  confirm  the  sentence  of  divorce. 
And  in  the  last  clause  it  is  enacted,  that  the  ^*  marriage  had 
and  solemnized  between  your  said  most  noble  father  king 
Henry,  and  your  said  most  noble  mother  queen  ELatherine, 
shall  be  definitively,  clearly,  and  absolutely  declared,  deemed, 
and  adjudged  to  be  and  stand  with  Grod^s  law  and  his  holy 
word,  and  to  be  accepted,  reputed,  and  taken  of  good  effect 
1  Muy,  and  validity,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.^ 
sess.  .cft  . .  Yvova,  hence  it  appears,  this  parliament  under  queen  Mary 
made  themselves  judges  of  the  meaning  of  the  Scripture,  and 
pronounced  upon  a  cause  within  the  verge  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. 

Tins  act  is  supposed  to  acknowledge  the  papal  supremacy  by 
implication.  The  ground  of  this  supposition  is,  that  the  law« 
fulness  of  the  marriage  stood  upon  the  dispensation  of  pope 
Julius  II.,  and  therefore  the  act  which  declares  the  marriage 
good  must  by  consequence  acknowledge  the  pope^s  authority. 
Hist.  Tixnt.  And  therefore  father  Paul  thinks  it  a  great  singularity  in  the 
English  nobility  to  oppose  the  restitution  of  the  papal  supre- 
macy, which  it  seems  they  did  afterwards,  upon  the  queen'^s 
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motioD  for  its  revival.  The  historian  represents  this  as  an  odd  mary. 
scruple,  since  their  declaring  for  the  marriage  had  involved 
their  recognition  of  the  pope^s  jurisdiction.  But  the  reasoning 
of  this  author  seems  not  conclusive.  For  the  parliament 
might  found  their  declaration  upon  Deuteronomy  xxv.  5,  and 
believe  that  king  Henry  VILLUS  marriage  with  Catherine  of 
Spain  stood  upon  the  reason  and  equity  of  that  law. 

Notwithstanding  the  queen'^s  clemency  in  pardoning  most  of 
those  who  endeavoured  to  set  up  the  lady  Jane,  there  seems  to 
have  been  still  some  secret  practices  against  her :  for  about 
this  time,  Robert  Taylor,  Edmund  Goat,  and  Thomas  Wood,  ^▼^  22, 
were  brought  before  the  lords  of  the  council,  for  their  lewd 
reports  that  king  Edward  was  alive.  They  were  ordered  to 
find  sureties  for  their  forthcoming.  One  Bobert  Bobertham,  ^^^^^ 
belonging  to  the  wardrobe,  was  soon  after  committed  to 
the  Fleet  for  the  same  misdemeanor,  not  to  mention  several 
others. 

To  return :  the  act  which  stands  next  upon  the  print  repeals  Seveni 
certain  statutes  concerning  religion,  made  in  the  late  reign.  ^^ 
The  preamble  sets  forth,  '^  that  forasmuch  as  by  divers  and  1^^^ 
several  acts,  as  well  the  divine  service  and  good  administration 
of  the  sacrament,  and  divers  other  matters  of  religion  (which 
we  and  our  fore&thers  found  in  this  Church  of  England,  to  us 
left,  by  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,)  be  partly  altered 
and  in  some  part  taken  from  us,  and  in  place  thereof  new 
things  imagined  and  set  forth  by  the  said  act,  such  as  a  few  of 
singularity  have  devised ;  whereof  have  ensued  amongst  us  in 
very  small  time,  numbers  of  divers  and  strange  opinions,  and 
diversities  of  sects,  and  thereby  grown  great  unquietness  and 
much  discord,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  commonwealth 
of  this  realm,*"  &c.  sututes  at 

This  act  repealed  the  statutes  in  the  late  reign,  for  giving  nS^. 
the  communion  in  both  kinds ;  for  establishing  the  first  and  *^'^-  ^^'*^ 
second  liturgy;  for  confirming  the  new  ordinal;  for  setting 
aside  certain  fasts  and  festivals  formerly  observed :  and  further 
by  this  act,  the  statute  which  aUowed  the  marriage  of  priests, 
and  Intimated  their  children,  was  repealed :  and  so  likewise 
was  the  statute  for  making  bishops  by  the  king's  letters-patent, 
and  exercising  their  episcopal  jurisdiction.  By  the  way,  the 
taking  away  this  last  act  was  undoubtedly  a  good  thing.  As 
to  the  rest,  the  Beformation  was  nuumed  by  them,  made  illegal. 
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CRAN-    and  the  biahops  and  priests  brought  under  mcapacities  for  their 

Abp.Cant.  function. 

'  - — '  It  is  further  enacted  by  this  statute  of  repeal,  "  that  all 
such  divine  service,  and  administration  of  the  sacraments  as 
were  most  commonly  used  in  England,  in  the  last  yeaibof  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  shall  be  revived  and  practised 
after  the  tvrentieth  of  December  next  following  f ^  after  which 
term  the  officiating  in  any  other  service  is  forbidden.  And 
lastly,  it  is  provided  that  all  persons  of  the  cleigy  shall  be  at 
liberty  in  the  mean  time  to  use  either  the  old  or  new  service. 

■^^^^j^  The  next  act  makes  it  penal  to  disturb  any  preacher  in  his 

dS^iirbing    scrmon,  or  any  priest  in  administering  any  part  of  divine  b&^ 

f'""^-  vice:  and  if  any  person  abused  the  hoBt,  broke  down  an  altar, 
crucifix,  or  any  image  in  churches,  chapels,  or  church-yards, 
they  were  to  be  seized  by  the  constables,  churchwardens,  or 
any  person  present,  brought  before  a  justice  of  peace,  and 
suffer  three  months^  imprisonment.  If  the  congregation  con- 
nived at  the  disorder,  and  refused  to  apprehend  the  offender, 
the  parish  was  to  forfeit  five  pounds;  and  so  were  those  who 
rescued  them  after  an  arrest.  There  is  a  proviso  m  this 
statute  for  saving  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts ; 
and  thus  he  that  had  been  punished  by  the  ordinary,  stood 
clear  of  prosecution  firom  the  justices  of  peace,  for  any  of  the 
crimes  above  mentioned :  and  so  on  the  other  side,  if  the 
offender  had  been  punished  by  secular  justice,  the  ordinaries 
could  not  meddle  with  him.  The  divine  service  and  sacra- 
ments protected  by  this  act  are  only  such  offices  as  were  prior 
to  the  Reformation,  and  used  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  VIII.,  or  which  should  be  allowed  or  set  forth  by 

1  Mary,      the  quecu^s  majesty. 

seat.  .  cap. .  j^  ^  probably  supposed  the  late  disorders  at  St.  Paulas 
Cross,  and  throwing  the  dagger  at  Bourn  the  preacher,  occa- 
sioned the  making  this  act. 

And  to  prevent  mutinies  and  commotions  of  this  kind,  it  is 
enacted  by  this  parliament,  ^^  that  if  any  persons,  to  the  number 
of  twelve  or  above,  being  assembled  together  at  any  time  after 
the  twentieth  day  of  December  next  conmiing,  shall  intend,  go 
about,  practise,  or  put  in  ure,  with  force  of  armes  unlawfully, 
and  of  their  own  authority,  to  alter  or  chaunge  any  laws  made 
or  established  for  religion  by  authority  of  parliament,  which 
shall  stand  in  force  after  the  sayd  twentieth  day  of  December, 
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or  any  other  laws  or  estates  of  this  realm,  or  any  of  them :  mary. 
the  same  number  of  twelve,  or  above,  beyng  commanded  or 
required  by  the  sheri^  of  the  shier,  or  by  any  justice  of  peace 
of  the  same  shier,  or  by  the  mayer,  sheriffe,  justices  of  peace,  or 
bailiflfes  of  any  citie,  borough,  or  town  corpomte,  where  any  such 
assemblies  shall  be  unlawfully  had  or  made,  by  proclamation  in 
the  queen^s  name,  to  retire  and  repayre  to  their  own  houses, 
halntations,  or  places  from  whence  they  came,  and  they  or  any 
of  them,  notwithstanding  such  proclamation,  shall  remaine  and  351. 
make  their  abode,  or  continue  together,  by  the  space  of  one 
hole  hour  after  such  commandment  or  request  made  by  pro- 
clamation, or  after  that  shall  wyllynglye,  in  foroeable  and 
ryotous  maimer,  attempte  to  doe,  or  put  in  ure,  any  of  the 
things  above  specified,  that  then,  as  wdl  everye  such  abode  or 
continuing  together,  as  eveiye  such  act  or  offence,  that  after 
such  commandment,  or  request,  by  proclamation  had  or  made, 
shall  be  attempted  to  be  done,  practised,  or  put  in  ure  by  any 
persons,  beyng  of  the  number  aforesayde,  shall  be  judged 
felony  in  all  and  singular  those  persons  that  so  shall  make 
theyr  abode,  or  continue  together,  or  shall  att^npte  or  committ 
any  such  acte,  and  the  ofiendouis  therein  to  be  adjudged 
felons,  and  shalle  eaSce  onley  execution  of  death,  as  in  case  of 
felonye." 

This  act  is  ordered  to  be  read  and  published  at  every 
quarter  session,  and  at  every  leet  and  law  day.  i  Mu-jd 

This  sessions  the  attainder  against  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  cap.' 12. 
repeided.    Those  who  had  purchased  part  of  this  nobleman's  f^^^^  ^ 
estate  of  the  crown  pleaded  against  the  passing  the  bill.    The  ^^f^  ^f 
case  being  somewhat  remarkable,  I  shall  translate  it  trom  attainder    ^ 
Dyer's  Reports.     When  this  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  by  *^9waW. 
both  houses,  in  the  last  year  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  the  king 
by  his  letters-patent,  mentioning  the  bUl,  gave  the  royal  assent  Dated  Jan. 
to  it,  empowering  three  or  four  of  the  lords  to  consent  to  it  in  lu^Uui. 
his  name.    These  letters-patent,  as  the  purchasers  set  forth, 
were  signed  Henry  Rex,  under  the  king's  hand.     The  broad 
seal  was  likewise  put  to  them,  and  the  commission  annexed  to 
the  bill.     The  bill  was  likewise  endorsed  in  these  words^  ^*  soit 
£ut  come  est  desire." 

Now  it  was  strongly  debated  by  the  judges  whether  this  act 
was  good  or  not.  Those  who  had  purchased  some  of  the 
duke's  estate  procured  a  certiorari,  direct^  to  two  clerks  of 
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CRAN-    the  parliament,  to  certify  the  tenor  of  an  act  of  parliament  by 
Abp.  CMt.  which  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  attainted.      And  here  one 
"^^"^-^      '  of  the  clerks  only  made  a  certificate  of  the  naked  bill,  without 
the  circumstances  above-mentioned.     Upon  this  a  question 
was  moved  whether  the  certificate  was  good,  because  one  clerk 
alone  had  no  authority  to  certify.     And  in  regard  the  pur- 
chasers had  procured  a  certiorari,  and  produced  a  copy  of  the 
act  without  taking  notice  of  the  conmiission  exemplified  in 
chancery ;  the  duke  got  the  original  act  hud  before  the  judges 
at  SerjeantVinn  by  Spilman,  clerk  of  the  parliament.     And 
here,  as  a  strong  proof  and  presumption  that  the  lung  had  not 
signed  the  commission,  it  was  observed  first,  that  the  king^s 
name  was  written  under  the  test  of  the  patent,  whereas  the 
custom  was  to  sign  above.     Further,  it  was  observed,  that  the 
hand  was  too  perfect,  and  the  letters  too  well  cut  for  a  person 
in  so  weak  a  condition ;  for  the  king  died  that  very  night  in 
which  this  was  pretended  to  be  done.     And  some  said  it  was 
not  written,  but  stamped.     This  allegation  was  fortified  by 
the  lord  Paget,  who  in  this  parliament,  ^^  under  queen  Maiy, 
came  into  the  house  of  Commons  to  testify  his  knowledge 
touching  king  Henry  VIII.'s  assent  by  letters-patent  to  the 
pretended  act  of  the  attainder  of  said  duke ;  who,  upon  his 
honour,  deposed  that  the  same  was  not  subscribed  with  the 
hand  of  the  king,  but  the  stamp  only  put  to  the  letters-patent 
by  one  William  Clerk.     From  hence  it  was  argued  the  whole 
was  void,  and  out  of  the  provision  by  33  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  21.'*'* 
Upon  these  grounds  queen  Mary^s  parliament  declared  the  act 
Ro  *'rt        ^^  ^^®  duke'^s  attainder  void  and  of  none  efiect. 
foi.  93.  This  parUament,  notwithstanding  they  had  obliged  the  queen 

The'pariia.  in  the  poiut  of  her  mother^s  marriage,  and  complied  so  far  in 
*^^^  other  respects,  was  quickly  dissolved.  The  motives  to  this 
dissolution  were  probably  the  disinclination  of  the  members  for 
restoring  the  papal  supremacy.  This  parliament  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  gone  back  no  farther  than  king  Henry  VIIL^^s 
reformation.  The  lord  chancellor  Gardiner  may  be  supposed 
of  this  sentiment.  For  this  prelate  had  complied  with  king 
Henry's  measures,  and  justified  that  king^s  proceedings  in  his 
book  "  De  vera  Obedientia."'  Besides,  the  house  of  Commons, 
as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  disliked  the  queen^s  marrying  a 
foreigner,  which  might  be  another  reason  of  her  being  willing 
to  part  with  them. 
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As  to  the  business  of  religion,  the  queen  was  resolved  at    mary. 
first  to  revive  the  pope's  authority :  to  this,  besides  the  im- 
pression of  her  education,  she  thought  herself  obliged  in  point 
of  interest.    This  was  looked  on  as  the  best  expedient  to  make  ^^^'^ 
her  birth  unquestionable,  and  silence  all  objections  touching  t^jueen  ly 
her  mother's  marriage.  To  carry  on  this  design,  it  was  thought  PoU.^ 
requisite  to  call  home  cardinal  Pole.     The  pope,  hearing  the 
death  of  king  Edward  YL,  was  not  backward  in  soliciting  his 
business,  and  sounding  the  queen's  temper.     To  this  purpose 
cardinal  Dandino,  his  holiness's  legate  at  the  emperor's  court, 
sent  over  Francisco  Gommendone  to  mform  him  how  the 
queen  stood  affected.     Father  Paul  reports  that  pope  Julius  ^"*-  ^®"n- 
III.,  upon  the  news  of  the  queen's  accession  to  the  throne, 
declared  cardinal  Pole  his  legate  for  England.     He  concluded 
Pole's   quality,  learning,  and  exemplary  life,  made  him  the 
most  proper  person  for  the  management  of  that  affiur.     The 
historian  adds,  that  Pole  lying  under  an  attainder  of  high 
treason,  and  suspecting  the  English  court  and  parliament  Bp.  Barn^ t, 
might  be  unfriendly  to  his  purpose,  thought  it  not  prudent  to 
hazard  his  person  until  farther  information.    It  was,  therefore, 
by  Pole's  order  that  Commendone  was  sent  hither  by  Dandino. 
Gommendone  had  instructions  to  conceal  his  character  and 
business,  and  speak  privately  with  the  queen :  thus  he  came 
over  in  a  disguise  and  got  a  secret  audience.     The  queen 
acquainted  him  with  her  resolution  of  reconciling  the  kingdom 
to  the  see  of  Rome ;  but  that  this  business  was  to  be  managed 
with  gre^t  caution  and  secrecy,  that  otherwise  her  government 
might  be  embroiled,  and  the  whole  design  miscarry. 

Gommendone  had  a  letter  firom  her  to  the  pope,  in  which 
she  gave  him  assurance  of  her  obedience  to  the  apostolic  see. 
She  wrote  likewise  to  cardinal  Pole  upon  the  same  head,  and 
advised  Gommendone  to  move  the  pope  that  Pole  might  be 
sent  over.  Goduia's 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  ^JJ]^*^- 
that,  during  the  session  of  the  parliament,  the  queen  had  been  ioiicUed  to 
solicited  to  marry.     Three  persons  were  proposed :  Gourtney,  '^'^" 
earl  of  Devonshire,  cardinal  Pole,  and  Philip,  eldest  son  to  the 
emperor  Gharles  V.     It  was  thought  her  inclinations  stood 
fair  for  the  young  earl  of  Devonshire  :  he  was  a  fine  person, 
and  of  royal  extraction,  his  grandmother  being  one  of  king 
Edward  IV.'s  daughters ;  but  it  is  said  this  nobleman's  fancy         352. 
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CRAN-    did  not  direct  him  to  the  queen,  that  he  had  declined  taking 
Abp.  Caiit.  notice  of  an  intelligible  invitation,  that  he  desired  leave  to 
'      '^      '  address  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  that  the  queen  was  highly 
displeased  with  this  preference  of  her  younger  sister.    As  to 
Pole,  it  was  objected  he  was  pretty  far  advanced  in  years ; 
that  being  wholly  given  up  to  study  and  retirement,  it  was 
thought  the  royal  function  would  be  foreign  to  his  genius ; 
that  the  queen's  affairs  required  a  person  of  interest,  of  an 
enterprising  temper,  and  one  that  could  recommend  himself  to 
regard.  That  Philip  of  Spain  was  preferable  in  these  respects; 
that  he  had  been  bred  to  the  business  of  a  crown ;  that  he  was 
heir  to  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe :  and  that,  by  such  an 
alliance,  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  would  be  improved,  and  the 
public  interest  considerably  advanced. 
She  makes        Bcasous  of  stato  and  the  lustre  of  the  person  determined  the 
^&^^     queen  for  Philip.     The  emperor,  who  must  be  supposed  to  have 
Spain.        made  the  proposal,  expected  a  considerable  return  from  this 
marriage  :  that  by  this  union  with  England  he  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  disembarrass  his  afihirs,  to  be  an  over-balance 
against  France,  and  recover  his  ground  in  Grermany. 
She  resolves      To  procced,  Commcndoue  arriving  at  Rome,  reported  his 
%ioouHo/  negotiation,  and  acquainted  the  pope  with  the  queen's  dis- 
utome.        position  to  close  with  that  court :  this  welcome  news  was  com- 
municated to  the  conclave,  though  not  in  the  whole  detail. 
The  pope  related  only  the  queen's  good  inclination  in  general, 
without  mentioning  her  letters :  it  is  probable  he  might  be 
afraid  the  design  might  suffer  by  being  made  public.     How- 
ever, it  was  thought  fit  to  pursue  the  invitation,  and  not  lose 
any  time.      Cardinal   Pole,   therefore,   being    charged  mth 
instructions,  set  forward  for  England. 

Grardiner,  having  notice  of  the  cardinal's  journey,  and  being 
apprehensive  either  that  the  match  with  Spain  might  be 
disturbed,  or  that  his  own  greatness  might  be  eclipsed,  by 
Pole's  quality  and  character,  sent  to  the  emperor  to  stop  the 
cardinal :  he  acquainted  this  prince  that  if  matters  were  thus 
precipitated,  they  would  certainly  miscarry :  that  neither  the 
marriage  nor  the  revival  of  the  papal  authority  were  agreeable 
to  the  bulk  of  the  English  nation.  That  in  case  they  they 
were  both  brought  on  together,  the  people  would  take  check, 
and  the  government  lose  its  interest.  That  the  cardinal  at  his 
coming  would  not  fail  to  press  the  point  of  religion, — ^though 
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.  it  was  advisable  to  conclude  the  marriage  before  the  other    mary. 


business  came  upon  the  board  :  and  that  when  the  queen  was 
strengthened  with  so  great  an  alliance,  the  papal  authority 
would  be  easier  digested.     The  emperor,  being  altogether  of 
Gardiner^s  opinion,  prevaled  with  Dandino  to  write  to  Pole, 
to  make  a  halt  in  his  voyage.     But  Pole  keeping  on,  notwith-  2^"*^ 
standing  this  letter,  the  emperor  sent  Diego  Mendoza  with  by  the  cmp- 
express  orders  to  forbid  him  going  farther.     Pole  being  thuB^^j^y^l 
arrested  in  his  motion,  complained  of  the  usage :  he  remon-  ^^<i»^' 
strated  that  the  pope^s  authority  suffered,  that  the  interests  of 
Christianity  were  checked,  and  England  disappointed  of  the 
blessing  of  returning  to  the  Catholic  communion.     The  em- 
peror, to  prevent  a  clamour,  gave  the  cardinal  leave  to  travel 
from  the  Palatinate  to  Brussels.     And  here  Pole  was  enter- 
tained until  the  marriage  was  adjusted :  and  to  make  him  the 
more  easy,  the  emperor  gave  him  an  honourable  amusement, 
and  employed  him  to  treat  a  peace  between  himself  and  the 
French  kini?.  FathcrPaui, 

While  the  cardinal  lay  under  this  embargo,  he  received  two  di  of  Tmlu 
letters  from  the  queen.     In  the  first,  which  was  probably  ^^„***i^' |^' 
.written  at  the  emperor^s  instance,  she  acquainted  him  with  the  Thequeetl 
difiBculties  in  giving  up  the  regale,  as  it  was  settled  in  her  cardinal.  '^ 
faiher'^s  reign.     That  the  present  parliament  was  averse  to  her 
relinquishing  the  title  of  head  of  the  Church ;  they  concluded 
the  [mrting  with  this  branch  of  the  prerogative  was  in  order  to 
a  revival  of  the  pope^s  jurisdiction,  to  which  they  were  dis- 
inclined, ^d  therefore  the  news  of  a  legatee's  coming  over  was 
by  no  means  acceptable  to  them.     For  these  reasons  she 
entreated  him  to  halt  a  little.     She  likewise  requested  his 
advice  how  she  was  to  manage  provided  the  parliament  could 
not  be  gained  to  repeal  the  late  acts  of  supremacy.     In  the 
dose,  she  desired  to  know  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  secret 
instructions,   with  which  she  entrusted   Commendone,  were 
published  in  the  consistory  at  Rome.      And  that  this  was 
matter  of  fSact,  her  ambassador  at  Venice  had  assured  her. 

In  her  second  letter,  dated  three  months  after  the  first,  she  Jan.  2b. 
acquaints  the  cardinal  with  her  intention  of  filling  the  vacant  ^'^'  ^^^^''' 
sees :  and  here  she  desires  to  be  informed  how  this  may  be 
done  without  any  omissions  of  regard  to  the  apostolic  see : 
that  she  resolved  not  to  carry  the  regale  beyond  the  ancient 
prerogative  prior  to  the  schism.  With  this  letter  she  sent  him 

14 
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CRAN-  two  acts  of  parliament,  which  she  believed  would  be  pleasing  to 
Abp.  c^t  him.  For  by  one  of  them  her  mother's  marriage  was  declared 
'  ^  '  good ;  and  by  the  other,  the  sacraments  and  Church  service 
were  brought  back  to  the  condition  in  which  they  stood  in  the 
'last  year  of  her  father's  reign. 
Po&Vw-  The  cardinal  cave  instructions  to  Thomas  Goldwell,  (after- 
to  Goldwell.  wards  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,)  to  report  his  opinion  to  the  queen 
upon  the  heads  above-mentioned.  As  to  the  method  for  re- 
covering the  nation  to  their  obedience  to  his  holiness,  he  con- 
ceived the  acceptableness  of  the  person  who  first  recommended 
the  business  might  be  a  serviceable  step.  And  since  there 
was  scarce  any,  either  of  the  spiritualty,  or  temporalty,  who 
had  not  some  way  or  other  declared  ag£unst  the  pope's  supre- 
macy, he  thought  no  person  so  proper  to  propose  this  matter 
as  her  majesty ; — ^that  this  had  been  the  emperor's  method  in 
maintaining  iiie  justice  of  his  quarrel  against  the  French  king. 
Upon  this  occasion  he  chose  to  be  his  own  orator,  and 
harangued  upon  the  cause  before  the  pope  and  cardinals. 
From  hence  Pole  proceeded  to  hint,  that  since  the  pope  had 
given  him  the  character  of  a  legate,  the  parliament  ought  to  be 
reconciled  to  his  business,  and  entertain  him  without  scruple 
or  disgust.  And  to  this  purpose  it  might  be  reasonably 
expected  the  attainder  passed  against  him  ^ould  be  repealed. 
As  to  the  charge  of  Commendone's  having  failed  in  point  of 
secrecy,  Pole  endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  queen  that  this  agent 
had  answered  the  confidence  put  in  him,  and  let  go  nothing 
which  ought  not  to  be  divulged  :  and  that  he  had  reported  the 
message  he  received  from  the  queen  to  none  but  the  pope. 
353.  The  cardinal  went  on  to  show  his  regret  at  his  being  stopped 
in  his  journey.  The  news  of  this  unexpected  usage,  he  was 
afraid,  might  be  so  ill-resented  by  the  conclave  as  to  make 
them  suggest  his  being  recalled.  That  this  motion  from  her 
majesty  for  his  not  coming  forward  was  diiferent  trom  her  first 
commission  :  that  since  her  highness  seemed  to  abate  in  her 
zeal,  he  was  afraid  his  holiness  might  be  discouraged,  and 
Bibiioth.      countermand  him  to  Rome. 

Trtu8°B.ii.  ^^  prevent  this,  he  despatched  a  gentleman  to  the  pope,  to 
excuse  the  delays  in  his  journey.  He  acquainted  his  holiness 
with  some  advices  he  had  received  from  the  queen.  The  pur- 
port was,  that  she  hoped  the  difficulties  would  be  got  over,  and 
the  parliament  gained  by  degrees  to  the  cardinal's  satisfaction. 
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He  acqoabted  the  pope  farther,  that  this  stand  upon  their    mary. 
afi^rs  was  recommended  by  the  emperor;  that  this  prince  ^'— ' 
advised  the  queen  to  proceed  by  gentle  motions,  and  postpone 
the  business  of  religion,  till  her  interest  was  farther  improved, 
and  her  government  better  settled. 

The  cardinal  likewise  solicited  the  emperor  to  give  him  leave 
to  proceed  in  his  voyage  to  England. 

As  to  the  two  acts  of  parliament  the  cardinal  received  from 
the  queen,  they  came  short  of  his  wishes,  and  gave  him  but  a 
faint  satisfaction.  He  sent  the  queen  word,  that  the  act 
which  affirmed  her  mother^s  marriage  was  defectively  penned ; 
that  it  mentioned  the  wisdom  of  the  kings  of  England  and 
Spain  in  making  the  match,  but  forgot  the  main  circumstance 
in  the  commendation, — ^that  is,  the  act  takes  no  notice  of  their 
procuring  the  pope^s  dispensation,  without  which  the  obstruc- 
tions could  not  have  been  removed,  nor  the'  relation  made 
defensible. 

As  to  the  other  act,  touching  the  sacraments,  the  cardinal 
approves  the  motive  set  forth  in  the  preamble  for  making  the 
law.  The  ground  was,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  rashness  of  some 
novelists,  who  had  either  retrenched  the  number  or  changed 
the  ancient  custom  of  administering  the  sacraments.  Thus  far 
the  cardinal  is  satisfied ;  but  then  he  charges  the  statute  with 
breaking  in  upon  the  ecclesiastical  discipline,  permitting  the 
use  of  the  sacraments  to  persons  unreconciled  to  the  Church, 
and  making  the  practice  of  a  schismatical  prince  a  precedent  Meaning 
to  govern  this  matter.  ^ng  Henry 

In  short,  he  exhorts  the  queen  not  to  be  disheartened  or 
swayed  by  temporal  considerations :  that  conscience  ought  to 
have  the  ascendant ;  that  she  is  obliged,  in  the  first  place,  to 
address  God  Almi^ty  for  direction,  and  to  pray  for  the 
^'  spirit  of  counsel  and  strength  C^  that  Providence  had  hitherto 
remarkably  appeared  for  her,  and  made  her  way  to  the  throne ; 
that  she  had  no  reason  to  despond  of  the  same  protection ;  and 
that  fears  and  obstructions  are  no  discharges  from  duty ;  that, 
besides  this,  the  lawfulness  of  her  mother^s  marriage,  and,  by 
consequence,  her  title  to  the  crown,  stood  upon  the  basis  of 
the  pope'^s  dispensation,  and  could  not  be  defended  without 
owning  the  jurisdiction  of  the  apostolic  see :  and  therefore,  for 
these  reasons,  her  majesty  would  find  herself  obliged  to  run 
the  last  hazard,  rather  than  drop  the   cause.    However,  to 

VOL.  VI.  D 
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CRAN-    remove  objections  and  smooth  the  passage,  if  the  parliament 
Abp.  Cant,  should  start  at  the  pope''s  jurisdiction,  as  if  the  terra  of  obe- 
'      "*      *  dience  to  the  see  of  Bome  imported  servitude  and  diminution 
of  civil  rights ; — ^to  this  her  highness  might  answer,  that  his 
holiness's  terms  were  not  so  unreasonable,  neither  would  she 
ever  consent  to  such  an  encroachment ;  and  that,  for  the  car- 
dinal, he  would  never  charge  himself  with  a  commission  to 
enslave  his  country.     On  the  contrary,  he  seems  not  to  ques- 
tion but  that  the  pope'^s  authority  would  be  managed  with  that 
temper  and  reserve,  that  not  only  England,  but  other  places  in 
Christendom,  would  find  their  account  in  the  precedent,  and  be 
CottonXib.  much  better  for  its  being  restored. 

Notwithstanding  the  queen'*s  good  opinion  of  the  cardinal, 
she  did  not  govern  her  af&irs  wholly  by  his  advice.  She  was 
convinced  by  Gardiner  the  reconciling  the  kingdom  to  the  see 
of  Bome  was  pushed  too  fast  by  the  cardinal,  and  that  the 
marriage  with  Spain  ought  to  be  first  despatched.  The 
emperor  concurred  with  these  measures,  and  thus  Pole  was 
still  detained  in  Flanders. 

However,  this  expedient  did  not  wholly  disencumber  the 
business  of  the  match.  The  house  of  Commons  were  somewhat 
alarmed  at  this  alliance  with  the  emperor.  They  were  appre* 
hensive  the  queen'^s  marrying  with  Philip  might  put  the  admi- 
nistration into  foreign  hands,  and  sit  hard  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  subject.  In  fine,  they  sent  their  speaker  with  twenty  of 
their  members  to  address  the  queen  against  marrying  a  stranger. 
The  court  perceived  the  lower  house  was  likely  to  prove  unina- 
nageable,  unless  they  were  answered  in  their  request ;  and, 
TiiepaHior-  therefore,  on  the  sixth  of  December,  the  parliament  was  dis- 
^Hoived!^  solved.  And  now  Gardiner  sent  to  the  emperor,  to  acquaint 
him,  that,  unless  extraordinary  conditions  were  offered  by  his 
majesty,  the  marriage  would  be  impracticable.  He  likewise 
suggested,  that,  without  great  remittances  of  money  to  gain  the 
principal  nobility  and  other  leading  men,  the  next  parliament 
would  prove  no  less  troublesome  than  the  last ;  and  that  the 
queen  must  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  engaging  with  his  son. 
The  emperor  and  Philip  resolved  to  give  satisfaction,  and  come 
up  to  the  terms  of  the  English  court.  And,  in  the  first  place, 
the  emperor  borrowed  400,000^.  sterling,  and  promised  to  send 
it  over  to  be  disposed  of  as  Gardiner  and  his  ambassador  should 
think  fit.     The  emperor  did  not  part  with  this  sum  tiU  Philip 
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had  entered  into  security  for  the  repaying  the  money  upon  his    mary. 
marriage  with  the  queen.     It  seems  the  sending  this  money 
into  England  was  made  no  secret  by  the  emperor,  but  declared 
to  some  towns  in  Crermany,  to  stop  their  importunities  in 
demanding  what  they  had  lent.     The  credit  of  this  story  Bp.  Bumpt, 
depends  upon  the  information  of  the  English  at  Strasburg.  ^ '  *  ^'' 
Some  of  these  refugees  printed  a  narrative  of  this  matter,  and 
sent  it  into  England.     The  book  is  couched  in  the  form  of  an 
address  to  the  queen,  nobility,  and  commons.     It  mentions  the  i<^- 
commons^  address  against  the  marriage,  and  the  emperor'^s 
owning  his  lending  his  son  400,000^.  for  the  purpose  already 
related.     The  design  of  this  money  was,  as  it  is  said,  to  sway 
the  elections,  and  bribe  the  members  of  parliament.     This 
Strasburg  narrative  likewise  complains  of  great  partialities  in 
the  court  of  Chancery,  and  that  none  could  have  common 
justice  but  those  who  came  into  the  Spanish  measures.     This 
book,  though  commended  for  gravity  and  simplicity  of  style, 
was  none  of  the  happiest  performances.    To  speak  plainly,  it  is         354. 
little  better  than  a  libel  upon  the  administration,  discovers  a 
disaffection  to  the  government,  and  does  not  altogether  become 
the  character  of  those  who  retired  from  persecution,  and  suf- 
fered upon  the  score  of  conscience.     But,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not 
many  of  the  English  exiles  were  concerned  in  this  matter. 

To  go  back  a  little :  it  has  been  already  observed,  sir  James 
Hales,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  bore  up  against 
the  menaces  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  very  bravely 
refused  subscribing  the  late  king^s  will  for  disinheriting  his 
sisters.  But  this  service  was  not  well  considered  in  the  present 
reign.  His  acting  against  the  queen^s  inclination  in  matters 
of  religion  wiped  out  his  merit,  and  brought  him  under  her 
displeasure.  He  was  continued  in  his  commission  at  first ;  but 
being  so  hardy  as  to  enjoin  conformity  to  the  reformation  statutes 
of  Henry  VIIL  and  Edward  VI.  in  charge  upon  the  bench,  he 
was  committed  to  the  King'^s  Bench,  from  whence  he  was 
afterwards  removed  to  the  Counter,  and  thence  to  the  Fleet. 
This  was  a  great  hardship,  considering  those  statutes  were 
then  unrepealed.  He  was  seized  with  a  deep  melancholy  in 
prison,  and  .endeavoured  to  destroy  himself  with  a  penknife. 
This  accident  was  prevented  by  people  coming  into  the  room, 
and  the  judge  had  his  discharge ;  but  afterwards,  his  discontent  ^®^»  ^°^  -• 
returning,  he  threw  himself  into  a  river,  and  was  drowned.         1553. 

D  2 
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CRAN-  While  the  parliament  sat,  archbishop  Cranmer,  the  lady 
Ab^.^?'nt.  ^^^^  Grey,  the  lord  Guilford  her  husband,  and  lord  Ambrose 
' — V — '  Dudley,  were  aiTaigned  at  Guildhall,  and  brought  in  guilty  of 
Cnmm^  treason.  They  were  tried  for  levying  war  against  the  queen, 
^J^^^c  *"^  conspiring  to  set  up  an  usurper.  Cranmer,  before  judg- 
iried/or  mout  was  giveu,  pleaded  he  had  not  consented  to  exclude  the 
retumn,  q^QQn  tjU  the  judgos  and  other  common  lawyers  led  the  way. 
And  thus  he  submitted  with  the  rest  to  the  queen'^s  mercy. 

The  archbishop  lying  under  this  sentence,  his  see  is  supposed 
to  have  been  void  in  law :  for  how  can  he  that  has  no  right  to 
his  life  have  any  to  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  i  However,  it  is 
said,  the  court  resolved  ^'  he  should  still  be  esteemed  arch* 
bishop,  till  he  was  solemnly  degraded,  according  to  the  canon 
law :  so  aU  that  followed  on  this  attainder  was  a  sequestration 

^t^*2^"  257'  ^^  ^^^  fruits  of  the  archbishopric.^' 

But  here  our  learned  historian  writes  wide  of  matter  of  fact. 
The  arch-     YoT.  immediately  after  Cranmer'^s  attainder,  his  see  was  declared 

otskopnc  . 

vacant  upon  void,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury  managed  the 
lusattamder.  gpiritual  jurisdiction,  as  in  other  cases  of  vacancy.  He  was 
attainted  about  the  middle  of  November ;  and,  on  the  10th  of 
December  following,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury  gave 
out  commissions  to  several  persons  to  exercise  archiepiscopal 
jurisdiction  in  their  names,  and  by  their  authority.  The 
chapter  continued  possessed  of  this  jurisdiction  till  the  pub* 
lication  of  cardinal  Pole'^s  bulls  of  provision  to  the  archbishopric, 
— that  is,  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1556.  During  this 
time,  the  chapter  gave  commissions  to  the  respective  officers 
and  judges  of  the  courts  belonging  to  the  archbishopric.  They 
had  likewise  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  all  vacant  bishoprics, 
gave  institution  to  benefices,  and  commissions  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  bishops.  AU  these  acts  of  metropolitical  jurisdiction 
are  entered  upon  a  particular  register,  wluch  runs  thus  in  the 
title : — 

^'  Vacatio  sedis  metropoliticse  Christi  Cantuar.  post  deposi- 
tionem  'Thomsa  Cranmer  nuper  archiepiscopi  Cantuar.  primo 
de  crimine  laesse  majestatis  authoritate  parliamenti  convicti, 
et  deinde  ob  varias  hsereses  authoritate  sedis  apostolicsB  depo- 
siti,  degradati,  seculari  brachio  traditi,  .et  postremo  in  alma 
universitate  Oxoniensi  igne  consumpti,  sub  annis  Domini 
1553,  ISS^,  1555,  regnorum  vero  Phili{^i  et  Mariee  regum," 
&c. 
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During  this  period  all  acts  and  instruments  begin  thus:  mary. 
^*  Nicholaus  Wotton  utriusque  juris  doctor,  decanus  ecclesise 
cathedralis  et  metropoliticsB  Ghristi  Gantuar.,  et  ejusdem 
ecclesise  capitulum,  ad  quem,  et  quos  omnis  et  omnimoda 
jurisdictio  spiritualis  et  ecclesiastica,  quae  ad  archiepiscopum 
Gantuariensem  sede  plena  pertinuit,  ipsa  sede  jam  per  attinc- 
turam  Thomae  Granmer  ultimi  archiepiscopi  ejusdem,  de  alta 
proditione  attincti  et  adjudicati  vacante,  notorie  dignoscitur 
pertinere.'^  Harmer, 

The  archbishop's  attainder  was  confirmed  in  parliament  this  i  Mary, 
session.     He  petitioned  the  queen  for  his  pardon,  pleading  his  ^.'uf. 
unskilfiilness  in  the  common  law,  and  his  being  overruled  by 
the  authority  of  the  judges.     The  queen  at  last  pardoned  him 
the  treason,  but  resolved  to  take  away  his  life  another  way,  as 
will  appear  afterwards. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  convocation,  which  The  convo^ 
had  a  royal  summons  to  meet  on  the  6th  of  October.     They  "c^T^!*' 
met  at  St.  PauFs,  London.     The  sermon  was  preached  by 
Harpsfield,  Bonner's  chaplain.     His  text  was,  *'  Take  heed, 
therefore,  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the 
Holy  Ohost  has  made  you  overseers.'"    From  the  words  he  Acuzx. 
took  occasion  to  speak  to  three  propositions :  his  first  head  journal 
was,  how  well  St.  Paul  practised  his  own  doctrine ;  secondly,  Conyoc. 
how  much  the  late  clergy  managed  wide  of  the  Apostle's 
exhortation ;  and,  thirdly,  he  pointed  out  the  methods  for  the 
discharge  of  what  was  commanded  in  the  text.     Under  the 
second  head  he  ran  out  into  a  violent  invective  against  the 
management  of  the  clergy  in  the  late  reign  :  that  they  misbe- 
haved themselves  to  a  remarkable  degree,  both  with  respect  to 
government  and  private  life.   He  charged  them  with  insobriety 
and  epicurism,  with  flattering  great  men  and  servile  applica- 
tions to  the  court,  with  omissions  in  hospitality  and  regard  to 
the  poor,  with  boasting  their  great  knowledge  in  the  Scriptures 
and  presuming  to  compare  themselves  with  the  most  eminent 
Fathers,  whereas  some  of  them  mounted  the  pulpit  from  the 
shop,  and  were  scarcely  grammar  high.     Then,  as  to  the  care 
of  their  flocks,  he  said  they  had  miserably  mismanaged :  they  teOhfiur  "' 
had  made  a  breach  in  the  unity  of  the  Church,  poisoned  the  ^I^^iy 
kingdom  with  heterodoxy,  and  misled  great  numbers  to  endless  Cavx)od  m 
perdition.     In  shorty  he  omitted  nothing  which  might  discover  15^^ 
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c^RAN-    a  passionate  and  unfriendly  temper,  and  carried  his  satire  to 

Abp.  Cant,  the  last  degree  of  roughness  and  reproach. 

'      "^      '      In  the  summons  to  this  convocation  the  queen  used  the  title 

of ''  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England.'*^    This 

style  is  likewise  inserted  in  the  earl  of  Sussex'^s  patent,  in  which 

Weaver's     ^®  ^**  ^  grant  of  the  privilege  of  being  covered  in  the  queen's^ 

Funeral      prcscnce.     The  instrument  is  dated  October  the  2nd,  this 

p. 635.      '  year.     Selden  affirms  this  title  of  '^supreme  head,^  &c.,  was 

^^^'         left  out  in  the  parliament  summons,  and  that  this  omission 

occasioned  a  dispute  amongst  some  of  the  members  concerning 

Scidcn'g      ^e  legality  of  the  sessions.     But  why  the  queen  should  use  the 

Honour.      style  of  Supreme  head  in  a  writ  to  the  convocation,  and  omit  it 

in  those  for  the  parliament,  is  not  easy  to  imagine.     Besides, 

in  the  Statutes  at  Large,  printed  from  the  parliament-rolls  by 

Cawood,  the  queen^s  printer,  the  distinction  of  supreme  head  of 

the  Church  of  England,  &c.,  is  added  to  the  rest  of  the  royal 

Journal       titles,  both  in  the  first  and  second  sessions  of  this  parliament. 

i«i.  72.'  To  ffo  on  with  the  convocation :  Dr.  Weston,  dean  of  West- 

minster,  being  chosen  prolocutor,  acquainted  the  lower  house, 

that  it  was  the  queen'^s  pleasure  they  should  enter  upon  the 

debate  of  some  controversial  points,  and  form  their  resolutions 

into  canons,  which  should  afterwards  be  ratified  by  the  royal 

1553^*^  ^^'  assent.    From  hence  he  proceeded  to  touch  upon  the  catechism 

published  in  the  late  reign  under  the  name  of  the  convocation. 

He  denied  the  authority  in  the  title,  and  charged  the  book 

with  false    doctrine  and  heresy.     How  this  imputation  was 

taken  off  has  been  already  related.     The  prolocutor  gave  the 

house  to  understand  that  after  two  days^  adjournment  it  would 

be  proper  to  discourse  upon  two  points,  and  come  to  a  Catholie 

decision.     The  questions  to  be  discussed  were  the  sacrament 

of  the  altar,  and  transubstantiation.     The  members,  expecting 

a  disputation,  prepared  themselves  accordingly.     But  at  their 

next  meeting  the  prolocutor  exhibited  two  bills  or  propositions 

for  the  house  to  subscribe :  one  of  them  asserted  the  natural 

presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar ;  the  other 

denied  the  late  catechisms  being  set  forth  by  the  assent  of  the 

convocation.     Both  these  articles  were  subscribed  by  the  whole 

house  excepting  five.     Those  who  refused  were  Philips,  dean 

of  Rochester,  Haddon,  dean  of  Exeter,  Philpot,  archdeacon  of 

Octobci  20.  Winchester,  Cheyney,  archdeacon  of  Hereford,  and  Ailmer, 
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archdeacon  of  Stow ;  what  the  opinion  of  four  of  them  was    mary. 
may  be  seen  in  the  records.  ibldT' 

Archdeacon  Philpot  having  offered  something  akeady  men-  ^J^^h 
tioned  in  defence  of  the  authority  of  the  catechism,  added,  that  repeated. 
to  urge  a  subscription  before  the  matter  was  debated  and  the 
point  cleared,  was  contrary  to  custom  and  reason :  and  that 
since  there  was  so  learned  and  numerous  an  appearance  on 
one  side  of  the  dispute,  and  so  few  on  the  other,  he  desired  the 
upper  house  might  be  moved  to  bring  the  parties  something 
nearer  to  a  balance,  and  that  bishop  Ridley  and  some  other 
divines  who  had  a  share  in  drawing  up  the  catechism  might  be 
brought  into  the  house  and  assist  at  the  conference.     This 
request  being  proposed  to^  the  bishops,  they  answered,  it  was 
not  within  their  power  to  grant  that  Uberty,  in  regard  the 
persons  mentioned  were  some  of  them  prisoners.     However, 
a  disputation  was  ordered  upon  Monday  following.     When  the  October  2a. 
day  came,  there  was  a  great  appearance  of  the  nobility  and  con^n^ 
other  secular  men  of  condition.    The  prolocutor  asked  Haddon  ^^^'^^'^ 
and  Ailmer,  whether  they  were  willing  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
troversy.   Both  of  them  refused  to  engage,  unless  those  per- 
sons they  desired  to  be  brought  in  were  allowed  to  assist. 
After  this  the  question  being  put  to  Gheyney,  whether  he  was 
inclined  to  propose  his  doubts  concerning  the  mystery  of  tran- 
substantiation,  he   answered  yes,  and  urged  his  objections 
against  this  article.     His  first  argument  was  drawn  from  St.  cheyney 
Paul'^s  calling  the  holy  eucharist  bread  after  consecration.    He  o'^^"* 
cited  a  testimony  out  of  Origen,  and  another  from  Hesychius  f^^^^: 
to  the  same  purpose.     He  hkewise  argued  from  a  famous  pas- 
sage in  Theodoret,  where  the  consecrated  elements  are  said  to 
continue  in  their  former  nature  and  substance.     I  have  had  Theod. 
occasion  to  speak  to  this  testimony  in  the  former  part  of  this  p.  35!^' 
work,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader.  !^^^*1:^5!^ 

'  pt.  I.  p.  JOJ. 

To  proceed :  the  prolocutor  assigned  Dr.  Moreman  to  an- 
swer Gheyney^s  objections.  To  the  citation  from  the  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  Moreman  replied,  that  the  apostle  called 
one  of  the  sacramental  elements  bread,  because  it  was  bread 
before  consecration.  This  reasoning  was  foreign  and  faint. 
As  to  the  testimony  of  Theodoret,  his  answer  was  still  worse ; 
he  said  this  Father  meant  nothing  by  substance  and  nature, 
but  shape  and  accidental  substance,  as  this  divine  calls  it. 
Ailmer  defended  Gheyney'^s  citation,  and  argued  fr6m  critical 
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GRAN-    learning  and  the  force  of  language,  that  ovaia  could  not  be  con^ 

Abp.  Cant.  Btrued  to  mean  an  accident.    Ailmer  was  supported  by  Pfailpot, 

Jii^^^T^  who  proved  that  unless  the  word  substance  was  taken  in  the 

^^f^    common  sense,  the  heretic  in  Theodoret  would  have  the  better 

of  the  CathoUc,  and  that  Father's  argument  conclude  directly 

against  himself.  .  For  by  this  reasoning  the  heretic  Eranistes 

might  turn  Theodoret's  similitude  against  him.     Had  transub- 

Erwiisteg     stantiatiou  been  the  doctrine  of  iJiat  age,  Ekanistes  might  have 

^^toiT"  replied,  that  as  after  consecration  the  substance  of  bread  is 

^retic.        transubstantiated  into  the  natural  body  of  Christ,  and  nothing 

but  the  accidental  form  of  it  remains,  so  after  our  Saviour's 

ascension,  his  humanity  was  absorbed  in  the  divine  nature,  and 

turned  into  the  substance  of  the  Deity.     In  short,  Moreman 

was  silenced  with  this  argument. 

PhUtpstcrgea     Philips,  dean  of  Rochester,  came  on  next,  and  urged  a  re- 

o/'^^!!i«X.  markable  testimony  from  St.  Austin.   This  Father,  discoursing 

August,  in    upon  those  words  of  our  Saviour,  "but  me  you  have  not  always,'* 

'rnict.'50.     observes,  that  "  our  Saviour  spoke  of  his  bodily  presence,  for 

John  xu.  8.  ^y  yg  gj^^  j^jg  providence,  and  divine  attributes  he  is  always 

present ;  and  it  was  in  this  sense  that  he  promised  his  disci- 
ples ^  he  would  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  But  the 
flesh  which  the  Word  took  upon  him,  which  was  born  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  which  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  which  was  buried 
in  the  sepulchre,  and  shown  after  the  resurrection ;  this,  says 
our  Saviour,  ^  you  shall  not  have  always  with  you.'  Christ  is 
always  present  in  his  Deity,  but  touching  the  presence  of  his 
flesh,  it  is  truly  said,  ^  you  shall  not  always  have  me  with  you :' 
for  the  Church  had  his  bodily  presence  a  few  days,  but  now  he 
is  out  of  the  reach  of  sense,  and  only  apprehended  by  faith." 
Dr.  Watson  endeavoured  to  take  off  this  answer  by  alleging 
August,  in  another  testimony  of  St.  Austin ;  where  this  Father  aflSrms, 
Tract!*  ^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  Christ  upon  earth  now  in  the  same  manner  and 
Septuagcs.  mortal  condition  he  appeared  in  before  his  passion."  To  this 
Philpot  replied,  *that  Watson  had  not  answered  the  argument 
by  this  counter-testimony ;  because,  both  in  the  place  above 
mentioned  and  a  little  after,  this  Father  mentions  only  two 
ways  or  manners  of  our  Saviour's  presence ;  the  one  by  his 
S56.  providence  and  divinity,  the  other  in  his  flesh  or  natural  body, 
and  denies  Ins  being  pi'esent  to  the  Church  in  this  latter  sense ; 
therefore  to  assert  a  third  corporeal  but  invisible  presence  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  to  advance  a  doctrine  which  St. 
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Austin  seems  never  to  have  thought  on.    After  some  squab-    mary. 

bling  and  unintelligible  distinctions  thrown  in  by  the  prolocutor, 

the  dean  of  Rochester  proceeded  to  argue  from  the  words  of 

the  institution,  '*  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me  '/^  and  from  L^i^e  xxu. 

19 

that  text  of  St.  Paul,  ^'  We  show  the  Lord^s  death  till  he  icor.xi.26. 
comes.'"    Philpot  argues  from  these  two  places  that  remem- 
brance implies  the  absence  of  what  is  remembered ;  and  par- 
ticularly tiiese  words,  ^Hill  he  comes,''^  plainly  import  that 
Ghrist^s  body  is  not  present.     The  prolocutor  attempted  to 
prove  that  these  words,  ^^  till  he  come,'^  did  not  infer  the  ab- 
s^ice  of  Christ  upon  earth.     This  he  endeavoured  to  make  out 
by  some  places  in  Scripture,  where  '^  until  ^  was  taken  in  a 
sense  consistent  with  this  interpretation.    After  this  dean  Cknd 
Philips  asked  Moreman,  whether  our  Saviour  ate  the  sacra-  ^'j^  ^^^ 
ment  with  his  disciples  at  the  institution.    Moreman  answering  ^^^^^w- 
yes ;  the  other  put  the  question,  whether  he  eat  his  own  natu-  the  hoitf 
ral  body  in  the  sense  of  transubstantiation  or  not !    Moreman 
answering  in  the  afiBrmative,  the  dean  looked  on  the  concession 
as  too  great  an  absurdity  to  be  fiirther  considered,  and  so  sat 
down\ 

Philpot  thought  the  advantage  might  be  carried  farther,  and 
oflfered  to  prove  from  Scripture  that  Christ  did  not  eat  his 
natural  body  at  the  institution  of  the  holy  eucharist.  He 
aigoed  thus :  The  receiving  of  Christ^s  body  has  the  promise 
of  remission  of  sins  annexed.  But  Christ'^s  eating  the  sacra- 
ment had  no  promise  of  remission  of  sins:  therefore  Christ 
did  not  eat  his  own  body  in  the  sacrament.  Moreman  denying 
the  major  or  first  proposition,  Philpot  cited  the  words  of  the 
institution,  ^'  which  is  given  for  you,  which  is  shed  for  you  for  the 
r^nission  of  sins.'"  Moreman  refusing  to  own  that  this  expres- 
sion amounted  to  a  promise,  Philpot  quoted  these  words  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  6th  of  St.  John,  ''  The  bread  that  I  will  give  is  Thu  du- 
my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.^  More-  ^PMpot. 
man  appearing  embarrassed,  Harpsfield  endeavoured  to  disen- 
gage him.  He  affirmed  the  promise  of  remission  of  sins  by 
receiving  the  sacrament  was  not  applicable  to  Christ,  but  only 
to  his  disciples ;  and  that  this  was  clear  from  the  institution, 
'*  this  is  my  body  which  was  given  for  you  ;^^  for  you,  but  hot 
for  myself.  Philpot  laid  hold  of  the  argument,  and  turned  it 
upon  Harpsfield ;  and  from  hence  inferred,  that  the  promise 

*  ThU  afyumaUum  ad  absurdum  has  infinitely  puzzled  the  defenden  of  inuiBubstaa- 
tiation. 
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CRAN-    annexed  did  not  reach  our  Saviour,  therefore  our  Saviour  did 
Abp  ^nt  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^"^"^  body.     The  prolocutor  tried  to  put  by  the 
' — ^v — '  force  of  this  reasoning,  by  objecting  it  concluded  too  much : 
^'  for,^^  says  he,  ^^  by  this  way  of  arguing  it  will  follow  that  our 
Saviour  was  not  baptized,  because  remission  of  sins  annexed  to 
baptism  did  not  operate  upon  him/^     To  this  Philpot  replied, 
that  our  Saviour  let  the  sacrament  of  baptism  pass  upon  him, 
not  for  any  necessity  of  his  own,  but  only  to  recommend  the 
administration  of  it  in  the  Church ;  and  that  it  was  for  the 
same  reason  and  no  other  that  he  participated  with  his  disci- 
Fox,  vol.  3.  pies  in  the  holy  euduirist. 

S'einV/^  Philpot  was  appointed  to  begin  the  conference  at  the  next 

meeting  of  the  house.     He  intended  to  have  opened  the  dispu* 
tation  with  a  Latin  speech,  to  have  stated  the  question,  de- 
livered his  opinion  at  large,  and  supported  it  with  proofs.    But 
October  25.  Weston  the  prolocutor,  suspecting  some  iU  consequence  from 
this  method,  broke  through  his  own  order,  refused  Philpot  the 
liberty  of  making  a  speech,  and  enjoined  him  to  disput-e  in 
English.     This  was  somewhat  a  surprise  upon  Philpot,  who 
had  drawn  up  his  arguments  in  Latin.     However,  he  complied 
Philpot       with  Weston^s  appointment.    Before  he  came  close  to  the 
^Sr^^gc^st  contest,  he  explained  himself  upon  the  question.    And  here  he 
J^J^^^**  does  not  deny  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  holy  eucharist ;   he 
only  denies  that  gross  carnal  sense  subscribed  by  the  house : 
for  instance,  he  denied  that  by  virtue  of  the  words  of  conse- 
cration pronounced  by  the  priest  the  sacramental  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  were  transubstantiated  into  Christ^s  natural 
body ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  appearances  or  accidents  of 
bread  and  wine  remained.     He  designed  to  dilate  farther  upon 
this  head,  but  being  interrupted  and  pressed  to  argue  in  form, 
he  cited  a  text  from  St.  Matthew  and  another  from  St.  Luke, 
where  the  women  at  our  Saviour^s  sepulchre  are  told  by  the 
Mattxxviu.  angel,  ^'  He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen,^'*  and  asked,  '^  why  they 
Luke  xxiii.  i^j^^j  f^j.  ^^  jj^  amongst  the  dead  f'    To  these  he  added 

another  remarkable  passage  in  St.  John,  where  our  Saviour 
John  xvi.  speaks  to  his  disciples  in  these  words,  "  I  came  forth  from  the 
^'  Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world  :  again  I  leave  the  world, 

and  go  to  the  Father.**'  "  This  coming  and  going  away,^  con- 
tinues Philpot,  "was  meant  of  our  Saviour's  natural  body; 
from  whence  it  follows  it  is  not  now  in  the  world.''  But  fore- 
seeing he  should  be  encountered  with  their  customary  distinc- 
tion of  a  visible  and  invisible  human  presence,  he  endeavoured 
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to  disable  it  beforehand,  by  the  answer  the  disciples  made  our  mary. 
Saviour  to  the  words  last  mentioned :  "  Now,^  say  they,  m.  29.  ' 
^'  speakest  thou  plainly,  and  speakest  no  proverb.^  St.  Cyril 
expounding  upon  this  text)  affirms  that  our  Saviour  delivered 
himself  without  any  manner  of  ambiguity  or  darkness  of  ex- 
pression. Now  if  our  Saviour,  when  he  told  his  disciples,  ^^  I 
leave  the  world  and  go  to  the  Father,^^  spoke  plainly,  without 
any  obscure  reserve  or  parabolical  disguise,  then  that  invisible 
imperceptible  presence  of  Christ^s  natural  body  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  is  a  plain  contradiction  to  our  Saviour^s 
affirmation,  and  by  consequence  ought  not  to  be  admitted. 

To  this  Dr.  Ghadsey  retiuned,  that  the  texts  cited  by  Philpot 
from  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  were  only  spoken  to  inform 
the  women  our  Saviour'^s  body  was  not  in  the  grave,  but  had  no 
manner  of  reference  to  his  body  either  absent  or  present  in  the 
holy  eucharist.     And  that  by  the  other  text  in  St*  John, 
where  our  Saviour  affirms  his  leaving  the  world,  we  are  to 
understand  nothing  more  than  his  ascension.     To  fortify  this 
exposition  he  produced  a  passage  from  St.  Ghrysostom.    This  chnrBost. 
Father  drawing  something  of  a  parallel  between  Elijah  and  our  Antiocb. 
Saviour,  observes  a  disparity  in  one  circumstance.     "  Elijah,^^  ^*^ 
says  he,  ^'  when  taken  up  in  the  fiery  chariot,  lefl  his  mantle  St.  ckrygos- 
behind  him  to  his  disciple  Elisha.     But  Jesus  Ohrist  carried  ^^Ij?^. 
his  flesh  with  him,  and  likewise  left  it  behind  himf^   from 
whence  Ghadsey  inferred,  that  Ghrist^s  natural  body,  though 
visibly  ascending  into  heaven,  remains  notwithstanding  invisibly 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.     Philpot  rejoined,  that  sup-         357. 
posing  that  St.  Ghrysostom^s  testimony  came  up  to  his  pur- 
pose, yet  his  way  of  disputing  was  by  no  means  satisfactory ; 
because  he  failed  in  the  force  of  his  direct  answer,  shifted  from 
the  point,  and  opposed  one  objection  to  another.     However, 
he  undertook  to  prove,  that  St*  Ghrysostom^s  authority,  though 
not  without  a  colour,  was  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.     The 
prolocutor  citing  the  testimony  in  Latin  and  English,  replied 
it  was  full  and  unanswerable.    Phil^t,  after  some  clashing 
between  him  and  the  prolocutor,  undertook  to  make  the  testi- 
mony unserviceable.    In  the  first  place  he  observed,  that  St. 
Ghrysostom^s  saying  our  Saviour  left  his  flesh  behind  him  at 
his  ascension,  may  mean  nothing  more  than  that  he  left  his 
disciples  and  other  members  of  the  Ghurch  on  earth  at  his 
going  to  heaven.    To  this  sense  St.  Paul  speaks  very  plainly, 
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CRAN-    where  he  calls  us  "  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bone." 
Abp.  Cant.  But  being  apprehensive  this  constraction  might  seem  some- 
^^J^Jf^  what  strained,  he  offers  a  more  natural  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty from  St.  Ghrysostom  himself.     This  Father,  a  few  lines 
before  the  testimony  cited  by  Chadsey,  has  these  words :  '^  That 
our  Saviour  after  his  ascension  left  us  his  sacraments ;  that  is, 
his  flesh  in  a  sacramental  and  mysterious  representation.    And 
that  our  Saviour  has  left  his  Ohurch,  his  mystical  flesh  or  body, 
both  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  that  of  the  Lord^s  sup- 
per.    For  as  to  the  first,  St.  Paul  assures  us,  that  ^  as  many  of 
Gal.  iii.  27.  US  as  have  been  baptized  into  Ohrist,  have  put  on  Christ.''  ^ 

The  disarming  this  testimony  of  St.  Ghrysostom  was  a  con- 
siderable blow.  The  prolocutor,  therefore,  to  prevent  Phil- 
pot^s  breaking  them  farther,  ordered  him  to  give  over.  Phil- 
pot,  thinking  himself  not  well  used,  told  him  he  had  not  yet 
gone  through  one  argument,  and  that  he  had  eleven  more  to 
urge.  The  prolocutor  commanded  him  to  be  silent  at  present, 
and  threatened  to  send  him  to  prison ;  upon  which  the  other 
acquiesced.  From  hence  it  appears,  the  convocation  pre- 
tended to  a  power  of  imprisoning  their  members,  no  less  than 
the  parliament. 

After  this,  Ailmer  stood  up  and  reinforced  the  argument 
he  had  formerly  undertaken :  and  ofiered  to  prove  that  ovcrfa, 
in  the  passage  of  Theodoret  above  mentioned,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  interpreted  to  substance,  in  contradistinction  to  acci- 
dents. Moreman,  who  appeared  against  Ailmer,  was,  it  seems, 
so  much  entangled  with  his  reasons,  that  he  desired  a  day^s 
time  to  consider  them,  and  return  his  answer.  Haddon,  being 
called  on  to  dispute  next,  went  on  with  Ailmer^s  argument, 
and  reasoned  so  closely,  that  Dr.  Watson,  his  adversary,  being 
hard  pressed,  questioned  the  Latin  translation,  which  Haddon 
justified,  by  reading  the  original  in  Greek. 

Peme  argued  next  against  transubstantiation,  and  offered 
several  things  to  corroborate  what  had  been  urged  by  Ailmer 
and  Haddon.  For  this  he  was  checked  by  the  prolocutor, 
because  he  had  subscribed  the  contrary  opinion  with  the  rest 
of  the  house.  Upon  this,  Ailmer  taxed  the  prolocutor  with 
breach  of  promise ;  for  Weston,  it  seems,  had  engaged  that 
every  member  should  have  the  liberty  of  declaring  his  mind, 
and  not  be  silenced  upon  the  score  of  their  subscriptions: 
besides,  as  Ailmer  alleged,  it  was  reasonable  every  man  should 
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have  tiie  freedom  to  recollect  himself,  to  speak  his  conscience,  mary. 
and  alter  his  opinion  upon  £Eurther  discovery.  And  thus  night 
coming  on,  the  house  rose.  At  parting,  Weston  commended 
them  for  their  learning  and  abilities,  but  let  them  know,  withal, 
the  decisions  of  Holy  Ohurch  must  be  received,  and  overrule 
all  disputes  of  this  nature. 

The  fifth  day  of  the  conference,  Haddon  having  leave  to  go 
on  with  his  argument,  endeavoured  to  disprove  truisubstantia- 
tion,  from  the  passage  in  Theodoret  already  related.  Watson 
and  he,  having  disputed  some  time  about  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ova(a,  or  substance,  Haddon  asked  him  when  the  bread 
and  wine  became  symbols,  before  consecration  or  after  t —  October  27. 
Watson  answered  after;  upon  which  Haddon  formed  his 
syllogism  thus :  Theodoret  affirms  that  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments remain  in  the  same  nature  and  substance  after  they 
were  symbols,  which  they  were  before  they  were  symbols,  but 
they  were  bread  and  wine  before,  therefore  they  are  so  after. 
Watson  being  overset  with  the  argument,  excepted  against  the 
authority,  and  called  Theodoret  a  Nestorian. 

Cheyney  having  subscribed  the  real  presence,  was  expected  Oteyney 
to  be  a  more  inoffensive  manager,  and  appointed  to  argue  next,  ^^t  ^ 
But  it  seems  the  prolocutor  was  mistaken  in  him ;  for  he  ursed  corporal 
a  text  from  Irenseus  something  hard  to  deal  with :  the  passage /rom  /re- 
stands  thus :  ^^  The  cup  and  the  bread  broken,  are  made  the  ff^^^g, 
eucharist  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  by  which  our  bodies 
are  nourished  and  supported.     His  inference  was,  that  if  the 
eucharist  nourishes  our  bodies,  then  there  is  some  substance 
remaining,  besides  our  Saviour's  body.'*'    To  this  Watson  and  ?.^*"'» 
Moi^gan  answered,  that  ex  quibw^  or  by  which,  in  this  father, 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  immediate  antecedent,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  not  to  the  remoter  one  of  the  cup  and 
bread.    To  this  Cheyney  replied,  that  those  who  hold  transub- 
stantiatiiMi  will  not  grant  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  nourishes  our  bodies  in  a  phy- 
sical way,  like  other  diet,  or  for  instance,  like  unconsecrated 
bread  and  wine.     After  this,  Cheyney  urged  a  testimony  from 
Hesychius,  concerning  the  custom  of  burning  the  symbols : 
Watson  answered,  he  thought  it  a  question  not  fit  to  be  ex- 
amined :  however,  Cheyney  would  push  the  inquiry,  and  asked 
him  from  whence  the  ashes  of  the  consecrated  symbols  were 
produced !    No  man  would  be  so  hardy  as  to  say,  they  were 
the  remains  of  the  body  of  Christ.     They  must,  therefore,  an- 
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CRAN.  swer  from  the  accidents  of  the  symbols;  or  the  consecrated 
Abp.  Cant,  bread :  but  then  the  difficulty  returns ;  for  to  speak  in  die 
'      "^      '  terms  of  their  own  philosophy,  which  way  can  the  substance  of 

ashes  emerge  out  of  accidents  I 
The  omm-        This  difficulty  seeming  too  big  for  Watson  and  Morgan, 
^odw>s^'  Harpsfield  endeavoured  to  bring  them  off:  he  ai^ed  from 
^^X  pod'*  onmipotency,  aad  the  ahortneBB  of  human  uuderstand- 
<'<^'  ings,  especially  with  respect  to  religious  mysteries:  tJiat  in 

such  cases  it  was  our  duty  to  resign,  and  not  trust  our  senses. 
To  make  this  reasoning  bear,  he  reported  a  passage  in  St. 
Cyprian,  of  a  woman  that  saw  the  host  burning  in  her  cabinet. 
^^  Now  that  which  burnt  there,"''  says  he,  '^  burns  in  your  in- 
stance, and  turns  to  ashes."''  But  Cheyney  pressed  him  with 
this  dilemma,  that  what  was  burnt,  must  be  either  the  sub- 
stance of  bread,  or  the  substance  of  our  Saviour^s  body :  to 
grant  the  first  was  to  give  up  the  cause ;  and  they  were  not 
so  hardy  as  to  affirm  the  latter.  And  therefore  they  answered 
no  farther  than  that  it  was  a  miracle :  at  which  Cheyney 
smiled  and  said,  then  he  would  go  no  farther  \ 
358.  After  this,  the  prolocutor  Weston  appealed  to  the  com- 

pany, whether  Philpot  and  his  party  had  received  a  sufficient 
answer  i  Some  few  cried  ^'  yes,""  but  the  far  greater  majority 
shouted  ''  no,""  Weston  was  disconcerted  to  find  the  noise 
against  him,  and  replied,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  ask  the 
judgment  of  the  illiterate  multitude,  but  only  of  ihe  house. 
Then  turning  to  Haddon  and  the  other  five,  he  asked  them 
whether  they  were  contented  to  respond  three  days  in  their 
turn.  Haddon,  Cheyney,  and  Ailmer  refused.  But  Philpot 
accepted  the  conditions,  and  resolved  to  venture  the  contest, 
though  he  should  stand  single  against  them  all.  The  prolo- 
cutor outraged  him  for  his  resolution,  and  told  him  he  was  fit 
to  be  sent  to  Bedlam.  Archdeacon  Philpot  returned  the  lan- 
guage, and  complained  of  partiality  and  coarse  usage.  The 
prolocutor  told  the  company  that  Haddon,  and  the  rest,  had 
been  allowed  to  make  their  opposition  three  days,  upon  a  pro- 
mise to  give  the  same  liberty  to  the  other  party,  and  that  now 
they  declined  to  make  good  their  word.  To  this  Ailmer  re- 
plied, they  had  never  engaged  to  go  through  the  forms  of  a 
disputation,  but  only  to  give  in  their  reasons  why  they  could 
not  subscribe  with  the  other  members.     That  this  had  been 

*  If  Christians  had  contended  a  little  more  for  Christ* s  spirit,  and  a  little  less  for  his 
body,  it  might  have  been  better. 
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partly  done  already,  and  that  th6y  were  prepared  to  go  on  far-    mary. 
ther.     But  until  their  own  arguments  were  disproved,  it  was         '      ' 
not  fair  to  oblige  them  to  stand  an  opposition.     Besides,  it 
was  plain  the  house  had  come  to  a  decision  against  them,  and 
therefore  disputing  would  be  to  no  purpose. 

However,  since  Philpot  had  undertaken  to  go  on  with  the  October  50. 
controversy,  there  was  another  day  assigned.  And  now  Phil- 
pot  complained  of  interruption  the  last  time  he  spoke,  and 
desired  to  go  on  with  his  former  argument.  This  being  ^^^Vpo^ 
granted,  he  argued  against  transubstantiation  from  the  pro-^^^mn- 
p«rty  of  human  bodies.  He  affirmed  it  was  inconsistent  with  JJ^^^"" 
the  nature  of  a  body  to  be,  as  it  were,  uncircumscribed  and  (hevroperty 
omnipresent,  to  be  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  to  be  absent  and  bodies!"^ 
present,  at  the  same  time.  In  proof  of  this,  which  one  would 
think  was  plain  enough  of  itself,  Philpot  produced  a  passage 
of  Vigilius.  Morgan  replied,  this  was  no  Scripture:  upon 
which  Philpot  alleged  the  text,  where  our  Saviour  is  said  to 
be  "  Uke  to  us  in  all  things  except  sin.*""  This  testimony  not 
giving  satisfaction,  he  alleged  another  from  St.  Peter's  sermon, 
where  the  apostle,  speaking  of  our  Saviour,  affirms,  ''  the 
heavens  must  receive  him,  until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all 
things.'"  These  words  being  spoken  of  Christ's  humanity,  it  Acts  in.  21. 
will  follow,  continues  Philpot,  that  if  the  heavens  are  to  receive 
him  tm  the  general  restitutior,  he  caimot  be  corporaUy  present 
on  earth  in  the  sacrament.  To  defend  himself  from  this  infer- 
ence, Harpsfield  retired  again  to  God's  omnipotency.  Philpot 
rejoined,  this  attribute  would  not  relieve  us,  unless  we  had  an 
authority  from  Scripture  to  apply  it  to  the  present  case :  but 
the  Scripture  has  nowhere  told  us  that  Christ's  natural  body 
is  present  both  in  heaven,  and  the  holy  eucharist.  Upon  this, 
the  prolocutor  asked  him,  if  he  intended  to  confine  the  divine 
attributes,  and  imprison  our  Saviour  in  heaven.  After  some 
squabbling  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  cportet^  or  *  must,'  in 
the  text  last-mentioned,  and  that  this  term  did  not  always 
imply  a  necessity ;  after  this,  Morgan  asked  Philpot,  whether 
he  would  be  concluded  by  the  universal  Church  or  not  i 
Philpot  answered  ^^yes,"  provided  it  was  the  true  Catholic 
Church.  And  here  he  desired  Morgan  to  explain  his  notion  of 
the  true  Church.  Morgan  told  him  it  was  dispersed  through 
the  whole  world.  Philpot  answered,  his  definition  was  too 
loose  and  imperfect;   and  that,  for  his  part,  he  owned  no 
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CRAN-  Church,  excepting  that  which  stands  upon  a  basis  of  Holy 
Abp.  Cant.  ScHpture,  and  is  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
]^8.ir^  prophets. 

Whether  ihs  Moremau  put  the  question,  whether  the  Scripture  was 
Church  was  boforc  the  Church !  Philpot  answering  in  the  affirmati?e, 
^^ures?  Moreman  proved  the  Christian  Church  prior  to  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  Christian  Church,  he  said,  com- 
menced with  our  Saviour,  or  at  least  at  his  resurrection :  but 
St.  Matthew,  the  first  Evangelist,  did  not  write  his  Gospel 
until  about  twelve  years  after  our  Saviour^s  ascension ;  from 
whence  it  must  follow,  the  Church  was  before  the  Scripture. 
Philpot  denied  the  inference,  and  pretended  a  fallacy  in  the 
argument :  he  said  Moreman  took  the  Scripture  in  too  narrow 
a  sense,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  paper  and  ink, 
or  words  formed  in  letters.  For  whatever  was  dictated  by  the 
Spirit  of  G-od,  was  to  be  accounted  Scripture,  though  it  was 
only  recorded  in  the  minds,  or  delivered  by  the  mouths  of 
holy  men.  Thus,  he  said,  the  salutation  of  the  angel  was 
Scripture  before  it  was  written.  Here  Philpot  seems  short 
and  embarrassed  in  his  answer,  and  therefore  Moreman  had 
reason  not  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

At  the  rising  of  the  house,  the  prolocutor,  to  give  a  colour 
of  fair  dealing,  told  Philpot,  that  provided  he  would  appear  in 
the  habit  of  the  house,  and  not  speak  but  upon  his  order,  he 
might  have  the  liberty  of  coming  thither.  Philpot  said  he 
had  rather  be  absent  tiban  come  upon  those  terms. 

The  convocation  continued  to  sit,  until  the  thirteenth  of 
-^  December,  which  was  a  week  after  the  dissolution  of  the  par- 

catioH  dts-    liament,  at  which  time  the  queen  directed  a  writ  to  Bonner,  to 
v^U  3.  dissolve  the  assembly. 

Souniai  of  "^^^  beginning  of  the  next  month  the  emperor'^s  ambassa- 
Convoc.  dors,  count  Egmont,  count  Horn,  and  some  others,  arrived  at 
London  for  concluding  the  match.  This  treaty  was  settled 
The  artides  ^P^^  ^^^  articles  foUowiug.  Philip  was  to  assume  the  titles 
o/the  mar-  ^f  ^jj^  EnffUsh  domiuions,  and  be  admitted  into  partnership  of 

rioffe  be-  o  '  ,  r  r 

tiveen  the  the  govcmment,  but  with  this  proviso,  that  none  of  the  privi- 
^g^PhUip.  leges  or  customs  of  the  country  should  be  disturbed,  and  that 
the  disposal  of  all  offices  of  trust,  profit,  or  honour,  in  Church 
and  State,  should  be  lodged  wholly  in  the  queen.  That  the 
queen  should  carry  the  title  of  all  the  countries  where  Philip 
was  sovereign,  and  those  which  should  afterwards  make  part  of 
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his  dominions.  And  in  case  her  majesty  survived  king  Philip,  mart. 
a  jointure  of  60,000^.  sterling  per  annum  was  settled,  as  had  '  '^  ' 
formerly  been  assigned  the  lady  Margaret,  sister  to  king 
Eldward  IV.  and  wife  to  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy.  Farther, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  iasue  of  this  marriage  should  succeed  to 
all  the  queen'^s  dominions,  and  likewise  to  the  seventeen  pro- 
vinces in  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  all  the  emperor^s  dominions 
in  Burgundy.  And  that  Charles^  Philip'^s  son  by  his  first 
marriage,  should  succeed  to  all  the  other  kingdoms  and  prin* 
cipalities  in  Italy  and  Sp<un.  That  provided  the  queen  should 
have  none  but  issue  female  by  Philip,  that  then  the  eldest 
daughter  should  succeed  to  all  the  Netherlands,  upon  condi-  359. 
tion  that,  by  the  consent  of  her  brother  Charles,  (Philip'^s  son 
by  Mary  of  Portugal,  his  first  wife,)  she  made  choice  of  a 
husband  out  of  England,  or  the  Low  Countries.  But  in  case 
she  married  without  her  brother^s  consent,  her  right  should  be 
banned  to  the  Netherlands,  which  in  that  case  should  descend 
to  Charles  and  his  heirs ;  however,  both  this  princess  and  her 
sisters,  if  she  had  any,  should  have  a  dower  assigned  them 
proportionable  to  their  quality,  and  the  custom  of  the  respec- 
tive countries.  And  if  it  should  happen  that  Charles  should 
die  without  heira,  or  his  line  fail  afterwards,  that  then  aU  the 
dominions  of  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  Italy,  should  descend 
upon  the  heir  of  this  marriage,  though  female  only ;  with  this 
limitation,  that  no  laws,  privUege,  or  usage,  of  any  of  those 
countries,  should  be  set  aside  or  altered.  And  lastly,  that 
there  should  be  a  perpetual  and  inviolable  league  and  firiend- 
ship  between  the  emperor  Philip  and  their  heirs,  the  queen 
and  her  heirs,  and  each  of  their  countries  and  dominions :  and 
that  the  late  alliance,  concluded  at  Westminster  in  the  year 
1542,  and  that  four  years  afterwards  at  Utrecht,  should  be 
confirmed. 

This  treaty,  as  the  reader  may  perceive,  was  made  with  Godwin, 
considerable  advantage  to  the  English  crown.     The  articles  j»^^^  to 
were  drawn  by  Gardiner,  who  was  a  irreat  statesman,  and  had  <'''^^  ^^ 

m  ,  .,.,.  *t-  XT  jitopfe  into 

been  long  prilctised  m  busmess  of  this  nature.  However,  not-  rfUUiw. 
withstanding  the  matter  was  dexterously  managed,  and  every 
thing  guarded  beyond  exception,  yet,  when  the  alliance  was 
published,  a  great  many  malcontents  took  occasion  to  censure 
the  proceedings,  and  arraign  the  government.  They  gave  out, 
that  now  foreigners  were  to  be  their  masters ;  that  the  Spa- 
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CRAN-  niards  were  to  dispose  of  the  administration;  that  the  old 
Abp.  Csmt.  constitution  would  be  broken,  the  nation  made  a  province,  and 
ij^    '^      '  treated  like  a  conquered  country. 

To  check  this  dangerous  calamity,  it  was  thought  fit  the 
lord  chancellor  should  make  a  report  of  the  articles  in  the 
Jan- 14,      presence-chamber,  before  the  lords  and  other  persons  of  con- 
dition belonging  to  the  court ;  and  that  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  should  be  sent  for  on  this  occasion ;  all  which  was 
Stow's        done  aecordinsly. 

A  iin<t1« 

Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  fears  and  jealousies 
kept  on.  The  disaifected  party  was  believed,  and  the  people 
continued  uneasy.  To  surprise  the  unwary,  and  heat  them  to 
a  rebellion,  it  was  suggested  religion  was  overturned,  and  that 
the  queen  had  not  kept  her  word  with  the  Suffolk  gentlemen; 
that  the  Spanish  match  would  bring  slavery  along  with  it, 
crush  their  civil  liberties,  and  lay  them  under  the  usurpations 
of  the  court  of  Rome.  Some  took  the  freedom  to  compassion- 
ate the  lady  Jane''s  misfortune,  to  lament  her  being  dethroned, 
and  condemned  to  sufier  as  a  traitor.  Thus,  religion  and 
property,  the  usual  cant  to  cheat  the  people,  were  made 
the  pretences  by  the  chief  incendiaries.  They  had  variety 
3TS«mW<  of  motives  to  practise  on.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  a  Kentish 
ih4!  fiukeZf  gentleman,  was,  as  far  as  it  appears,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
w'^rff'  """^  forward  in  concerting  the  insurrection.  The  duke  of  Suffolk 
was  engaged  upon  a  prospect  of  recovering  the  crown  for  his 
daughter.  The  Carews  and  other  Devonshire  gentlemen  were^ 
drawn  in  by  an  expectation  of  the  lady  Elizabeth's  marrying 
the  lord  Courtney;  and  that  this  princess,  who  was  well 
afiected  to  the  Reformation,  should  be  proclaimed  queen.  In 
short,  the  infection  spread  ;  and  the  government  had  been  in 
great  danger,  had  not  some  of  them  discovered  themselves  too 
early,  and  disconcerted  their  measures :  for,  it  was  agreed  by  the 
heads  of  the  revolt,  that  they  should  not  appear  in  the  field  till 
king  Philip'^s  arrival ;  that  their  waiting  this  opportunity  would 
give  a  good  complexion  to  the  enterprise ;  that  their  taking 
arms  would  be  interpreted  only  a  defence  of  their  country 
against  foreigners,  and  not  look  like  such  a  direct  defiance  of 
the  government.  In  the  mean  time,  they  were  only  to  work, 
as  it  were,  under  ground;  to  provide  for  the  field,  and 
strengthen  their  party  :  but  sir  Pet^  Carew,  thinking  delays 
might  be  dangerous,  overran  these  orders,  and  began  to  levy 
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men  privately  in  Cornwall.    This  being  discovered,  and  having    mart. 
no  stand  to  repair  to,  be  embarked  and  made  his  escape  into 
France.     He  was  afterwards  taken  at  Brussels,  and  brought 
over  into  England,  but  did  not  suffer.     Sir  John  Cheek  was 
taken  with  him,  put  on  board,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
where,  it  seems,  his  fears  prevailed  over  his  conscience,  and 
reconciled  him  to  the  Churdi  of  Rome.     This  &ilure  in  resolu-  Sir  John 
tion  sat  heavy  upon  his  spirits,  affected  his  health,  and  brought  dmih, 
him  to  his  end  not  long  after.  Amiaiir  * 

To  return :  Wyat,  finding  the  design  had  taken  air,  and 
that  courage  and  resistance  were  the  best  security,  prevailed 
with  the  Kentish  men  to  rise.  To  bring  them  to  his  purpose, 
he  made  use  of  the  aiguments  commonly  insisted  upon  by 
rebels ;  that  the  queen  was  managed  by  evil  counsellors ;  that 
she  had  done,  and  was  still  doing,  a  great  many  things 
destructive  to  the  commonwealth ;  that  it  was  the  business  of 
true  Rnglisbmen  to  remove  this  dangerous  ministry,  and  put 
men  of  integrity  and  public  spirit  in  their  room ;  but,  above 
all,  they  were  to  exert  themselves  to  break  the  marriage,  for 
the  reasons  above-mentioned ;  that,  by  this  means,  the  interest 
of  the  nation  would  be  secured,  and  the  queen  rescued  from 
misfortune  against  her  will.  This  was  the  colour;  but  the 
bottom  of  the  design  was  dethroning  the  queen,  and  setting  up 
the  lady  Jane,  as  might  be  easily  discovered,  by  the  duke  of 
Snffolk'^s  raising  men  in  Warwickshire.  Godwin's 

Tlie  que^  being  now  informed  of  their  rising  in  Kent, 
ordered  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  march  against  them  with 
a  smaU  body,  consisting  mostly  of  the  guards.  The  next  day, 
five  hundred  men  were  levied  in  London,  put  on  board,  and  f^^^^' 
sent  down  to  Gravesend,  where  they  were  to  join  the  other 
forces.  The  duke,  thus  reinforced,  advanced  to  Rochester, 
where  Wyat  was  encamped.  When  his  troops  came  near  the  ^^  '«- 
bridge,  they  found  it  defended  with  several  pieces  of  cannon.  Ho£Lferi 
The  duke,  notwithstanding,  moved,  and  ordered  the  herald  to 
read  the  queen^s  proclamation ;  it  was  to  command  the  rebels 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  with  promise  of  pardon.  Wyat^s  men 
answered,  they  were  not  conscious  of  doing  anything  against 
the  queen  which  would  make  them  stand  in  need  of  a  pardon. 
But  sir  Qeorge  Harper,  pretending  himself  touched  with  the 
sense  of  a  criminal  engagement,  rode  towards  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  as  if  he  intended  to  quit  the  party ;  but  his  design 
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CBAN-    v^ag  to  tamper  with  Brett,  who  commanded  the  Londoners. 
Abp.  Cult.  He  succeeded  in  his  business  ;  and  managed  so  dexterously, 


that,  before  they  came  up  with  the  enemy,  Brett  drew  his 
Bword,  and,  turning  to  his  men,  told  them  they  would  do  well 
to  consider  what  they  went  about.     "  Are  we  not  going,''  says 
he,  '^  to  attack  our  countrymen  and  relations,  men  that  have 
taken  the  field  to  preserve  the  kingdom,   and  protect  our 
liberties,  against  the  pride  and  barbarity  of  the  Spaniards! 
You,  that  have  a  mind  to  be  slaves,  may  keep  with  your 
general  Norfolk ;  as  for  myself,  I  had  rather  die  than  help  to 
conquer  for  foreignera.     I  am  therefore  resolved  to  venture  my 
life  for  my  country,  and  follow  sir  Thomas  Wyat's  fortune,  not 
questioning  many  of  you  are  of  the  same  mind.''   His  regiment 
wanted  no  farther  encouragement  to  make  them  desert.    They 
^^<»*«       immediately  cried  "  A  Wyat  l^  and  began  to  turn  their  cannon 
tie  Lon-      upon  the  queen's  troops  in  the  rear.     The  duke  of  Norfolk, 
t^^i,        the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  sir  Henry  Jerningham,  captain  of  the 
guards,  were  mightily  surprised  at  this  turn,  and  retired  with 
precipitation  ;  but  Wyat,  as  it  had  been  concerted,  coming  up 
immediately  with  his  horse,  stopped  the  rest  from  retreating 
with  their  general,  and  seized  the  train  of  artillery,  with  all  the 
ammunition  and  baggage.    After  this  he  made  a  speech  to  the 
queen's  forces,  to  take  service  under  him,  with  Kberty,  how- 
ever, to  return  to  the  court.   By  those  who  were  thus  disposed, 
he  desired  the  queen  might  be  acquainted,  that  himself  and  his 
adherents  had  not  taken  arms  to  distress  their  sovereign,  but 
only  to  protect  the  constitution  against  the  invasion  of  foreign- 
ers.    These  specious  pretences  were  not  without  their  effect: 
and  thus  Wyat,  being  reinforced  by  the  desertion  of  the  great- 
est part  of  the  queen's  troops,  made  directly  for  London. 

When  Wyat's  insurrection  broke  out  in  Kent,  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  with«  his  two  brothers,  lord  John  and  lord  Leonard 
The  dvke  of  Grey,  rode  down  into  Warwickshire,  and  tried  to  raise  the 
tmtiph  to      country  against  the  Spaniard  ;  but  these  pretences  being  too 
v^Jire^'  ^^^  ^  bring  on  a  revolt,  and  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  coming 
hut  mucar-  agaiust  him  with  a  body  of  horse,  the  duke  thought  it  best  to 
provide  for  his  escape.     Upon  this  he  distributed  his  money 
amongst  his  men,  ordered  them  to  disperse  and  shift  for  them- 
selves, and,  going  off  alone,  absconded  at  one  of  his  keepers, 
who  promised  to  conceal  him  ;  but  this  man,  either  for  fear,  or 
money,  as  it  is  most  probable,  discovered  him  to  the  earl  of 
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Huntingdon.    Being  thus  seized,  he  was  guarded  to  London    mary. 
Avith  three  hundred  horse,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  FcbTu. 

After  the' desertion  of  Brett  and  his  men,  the  insurrection 
had  a  formidable  appearance. 

The  queen,  therefore,  being  solicitous  to  keep  the  city  firm, 
went  to  Guildhall,  and  made  a  speech  to  the  lord  mayor,  the 
aldermen,  and  common  council.  And  here  she  endeavoured  to 
make  them  sensible,  "  that  Wyat^s  taking  arms  upon  pretence  7V;e  <meaC8 
of  hindering  the  match  with  the  prince  of  Spain  was  only  OuUdkaiL 
a  colour  for  his  treason,  and  gilding  the  pill  to  make  the 
poison  go  down  the  better;  that  now,  by  the  deserting  of 
some  of  her  troops,  he  was  grown  so  extravagantly  insolent,  as 
not  only  to  insist  upon  breaking  her  marriage,  but  to  demand 
the  appointmg  her  guards,  dfaplacing  her  ministry,  and  punish, 
ing  her  privy  council  at  pleasure.  As  to  her  marriage,  she 
had  made  no  step  in  that  affair  without  the  advice  of  the 
nobility.  She  had  lived  single  the  best  part  of  her  life,  and 
was  very  willing  to  continue  in  that  state,  provided  it  was 
thought  serviceable  to  the  public.  She  hoped,  therefore,7that 
since  they  had  all  acknowledged  her  title,  they  would  show 
themselves  loyal  subjects,  and  assist  her  against  treason  and 
rebellion.'^ 

The  city  giving  signs  of  duty,  the  queen  raised  five  hundred 
men,  and  posted  them  at  the  bridge.  Two  days  after,  Wyat 
marched  into  Southwark  with  three — or,  as  some  say,  with 
four — thousand  men.  He  had  a  strong  expectation  of  being 
joined  by  a  great  party  there,  and  carrying  his  point  without 
farther  contest ;  but,  when  he  came  to  the  bridge,  he  found  it  Feb.  3. 
drawn  up,  and  a  body  of  men  in  arms  to  oppose  his  passage. 
He  stayed,  notwithstanding,  two  days  in  Southwark,  hoping, 
his  friends  in  the  city  might  exert  themselves  and  overcome 
the  difficulty ;  but,  finding  himself  disappointed,  be  marched 
to  Kingston,  ten  miles  from  London,  up  the  river.  Here  the 
bridge  was  likewise  broken,  but  so  negligently,  that  in  a  few 
hours  he  repaired  it,  and  passed  over  his  men;  and  now, 
concluding  the  success  of  the  attempt  would  depend  upon  the 
speed  of  his  march,  he  resolved  to  come  for  London,  without  Wyat 
making  the  least  halt  to  refresh  his  men.  By  this  expedition  l^I^^^ 
he  expected  to  reach  the  town  before  day,  and  surprise  the 
queen :  which  had  happened  accordingly ;  for,  it  seems,  the 
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CRAN-    court  had  sent  out  no  scouts  to  give  warning  of  the  approach 

Ab^^Cwit.  of  the  enemy. 

' — '^ '  But  Providence,  which  commonly,  though  not  always,  disap- 
points rebellious  practices,  threw  an  obstacle  in  the  way.  It 
happened  that  the  carriage  of  one  of  the  cannon  brake,  about 

Lorn  Hine.  six  miles  from  town.  Wyat  was  so  far  infatuated  as  to  spend 
several  hours  in  mending  it.  Thus  the  main  opportunity  was 
lost,  and  the  time  concerted  with  his  friends  in  the  city  not 
kept.  Captain  Vaughan  and  other  officers  advised  him  to  be 
punctual  to  his  appointment,  to  march  on,  and  leave  the  field- 
piece  behind  him.  Harper,  above-mentioned,  finding  him 
obstinate,  quitted  him,  came  to  court,  and  discovered  his 
measures.  Stow  reports,  that  Poinet,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  in  Wyat^s  army,  and  encouraged  the  enterprise ;  but  that, 
when  he  perceived  Wyat  was  likely  to  miscarry  by  trifling 
about  mending  the  carriage,  that  the  conspiracy  began  to 
break  and  the  men  slip  from  their  colours, — ^finding  their 
affairs  go  backward,  he  advised  Brett  and  some  others  to  look 
to  themselves :   and  thus,  taking  leave  of  his  friends,   with 

stow*s        promise  to  pray  for  their  success,  he  embarked  for  Germany. 

^^^^^  The  news  of  Wyat's  being  so  near  alarmed  the  court 

extremely.  The  queen  ordered  the  raising  what  forces  could 
be  gotten  together  on  a  sudden,  and  gave  the  command  of 
them  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  Wyat,  having  notice  of  this 
preparation,  and  that  they  were  likely  to  come  to  blows,  came 
on  by  slow  marches,  to  keep  his  men  in  the  better  condition 
for  action ;  and  thus  it  was  almost  noon  before  he  entered  the 
suburbs.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  skirmished  with  him  near 
St.  Jameses ;  and  sir  John  Gage,  lord  chamberlain,  with  a 
body  of  the  guards,  at  Charing-cross.  But,  being  apprehensive 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  had  gone  in  to  the  enemy,  Gage^s  men 
were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  retired  to  the  court  in  great 
confusion.     Notwithstanding  this  suspicion,  the  earl  of  Pern- 

2g2  broke  acquitted  himself  honourably,  hung  upon  the  rebels^ 

rear,  and  cut  off  a  great  many.     However,  Wyat,  continuing 

his  march  through  the  Strand  and  Fleet-street,  came  up  to 

Ludgate.    As  they  moved,  they  cried  **  God  save  the  queen  V^ 

and  told  the  people  she  had  granted  them  all  their  demands. 

Ludgate  being  shut  against  them,  Wyat  called  out  he  was 

there,  and  desired  entrance.    But  those  within  returning  hard 

14 
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language,  and  being  in  no  condition  to  force  the  gate,  he    mary. 
retreated  with  his  men  towards  Temple-bar,  where,  perceiving        ""      ' 
himself  almost  enclosed  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  he  surren-  Andmr^ 
dered  to  sir  Maurice  Berkley,  who  carried  him  to  the  council,  tei/. 
from  whence  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.     Wyat^s  men,  when  ^^^'  ^' 
they  saw  their  general  surrender,  threw  down  their  ajms,  and 
were  many  of  them  taken  and  imprisoned.  Godwiii*B 

The  duke  of  Suffolk's  concei-ting  this  rebellion  with  Wyat,  ^°°*^ 
proved  iSsital  to  his  daughter,  the  lady  Jane.  She  acquainted 
him,  in  a  letter,  she  was  not  insensible  he  had  shortened  her 
life.  Before  this  last  revolt,  the  queen  seemed  disposed  to  deal 
gently  with  this  lady :  for,  aft;er  she  was  found  guilty  of  high  Stow. 
treason,  she  had  the  Uberty  of  the  Parade  in  the  Tower,  and 
of  walking  in  the  queen's  garden :  but  now  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  proceed  to  extreinities,  and  that  the  queen  could 
not  be  safe  as  long  as  the  other  was  living.  This  being 
resolved,  Dr.  Fecknam  was  sent  to  her,  to  give  her  notice  she 
must  die,  and  offered  to  reconcile  her  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion.  She  received  the  first  part  of  this  message  with  great 
temper  and  unconcemedness :  but,  as  to  the  other,  she  said 
she  had  no  leisure  to  enter  upon  controversy,  but  should  spend 
the  little  time  she  had  in  preparing  for  eternity.  Fecknam, 
believing  she  was  wiUing  to  get  more  time,  went  to  the  queen 
and  procured  a  reprieve  for  three  days.  When  he  acquainted 
her  vrith  it,  he  desired  she  would  hear  him  upon  the  subject  of 
religion.  She  told  him  he  mistook  her  meaning ;  that  she  was 
by  no  means  fond  of  living  longer,  and  never  intended  his 
moving  the  queen  to  respite  her  execution.  After  this  they 
engaged  m  a  dispute  concerning  justification  by  faith,  the 
number  of  the  sacraments,  transubstantiation,  communion  in 
one  kind,  and  the  authority  of  the  Church :  upon  all  which  P<>^* 
points  she  argued  much  beyond  what  could  be  expected  from 
her  age,  and  a  lady's  education.  Her  husband,  the  lord  Guil- 
ford, desired  to  take  leave  of  her,  before  he  suffered :  this 
was  granted ;  but  the  lady  Jane  refused  to  see  him.  She  was 
afraid  such  an  interview  might  excite  an  unseasonable  tender- 
ness, and  make  them  leave  the  world  with  more  regret.  Her 
miscarriage  being  much  more  owing  to  otheis  than  herself,  was 
apt  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  people.  How  far  this 
might  work  upon  the  company,  could  not  be  known :  it  was 
therefore  thought  advisable  to  execute  her  within  the  Tower. 
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Godwin, 
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Her  dun- 
racier* 


Fox,  vol.  3* 
p.  33. 


She  mounted  the  scaffold  without  the  least  appearance  of  fear, 
or  being  disturbed.  In  her  speech  she  owned  herself  guilty, 
not  that  she  had  grasped  the  crown,  but  because  that  she  had 
not  refused  the  offer:  and  thus  her  misfortune  might  be  a 
warning  to  posterity,  that  innocent  meaning  is  not  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  disturbing  the  public :  and  that  those  who  resign 
to  other  people''s  ambition,  help  to  fill  up  their  schemes,  and 
are  drawn  into  unlawful  practices,  though  against  their  i;vill, 
have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.- 

The  descent  of  this  lady  has  been  mentioned  already,  with 
some  other  particulars :  as  to  the  rest  of  her  character,  she 
was  a  handsome  person,  obliging  in  her  temper,  and  no  ordi- 
nary genius.  Her  inclination  lay  unusually  for  learning.  She 
was  scarcely  seventeen  years  old  when  she  suffered :  and  yet,  in 
king  Edward^s  time,  she  had  made  such  a  proficiency  in  Greek, 
that  Plato  untranslated  was  a  diversion:  she  had  likewise 
something  of  a  talent  for  poetry,  in  English  and  Latin.  There 
is  a  letter  of  her''s  to  one  Harding,  who  had  been  chaplain  in 
her  father'*s  family.  This  divine  had  professed  the  reformed 
religion,  but  was  now  gone  off  to  the  Church  of  Home.  The 
lady  Jane  writes  in  a  very  pathetical  strain  to  recover  him. 
She  endeavours  to  move  him  by  the  terrors  of  the  other  world, 
tells  him  he  ought  to  prefer  his  conscience  to  his  life :  cites 
several  passages  from  Scripture  and  Church  history  to  work 
him  to  repentance  and  resolution.  The  discourse  is  remark- 
ably pious,  and  discovers  no  ordinary  share  of  elocution.  But, 
after  all,  the  language  is  extremely  harsh  :  she  expostulates  in 
the  highest  terms  of  reproach.  If  he  had  revolted  to  the 
Koran,  or  worshipped  the  Pagan  deities,  she  could  not  have 
expressed  herself  in  stronger  aversion. 

By  this  letter  the  reader  may  perceive  to  what  distance  this 
lady  had  been  bred  from  any  thing  which  looked  like  popery ; 
now,  where  the  idea  seems  too  hideously  drawn,  and  the  impu- 
tation overcharged,  vehemence  and  passion  is  apt  to  succeed. 
Several  of  those  who  suffer  in  Fox^s  Martyrology,  seem  to 
have  gone  too  far  in  declamations  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  both 
Papists  and  Protestants,  when  they  first  parted  especially, 
treated  each  other  with  too  much  severity  of  language.  Now 
such  sallies  tend  only  to  exasperate,  and  do  no  manner  of 
service.  People  may  stand  clear  of  error  without  insult  and 
hostile  behaviour.     There  is  a  middle  way  between  railing  and 
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ceremony,   between  caresses  and  outrage  ;  and,  without  ques-    mary. 
tion,  smooth  advances,  and  friendly  applications,  are  the  best 
expedients  to  undeceive  the  misled,  and  dispose  them  to  part 
with  their  errors^ 

About  fifty  of  the  most  forward  in  this  insurrection  were 
executed  in  several  places.  Captain  Brett,  who  carried  in  the 
Londoners  to  Wyat,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  of 
Kent,  and  hanged  in  chains  at  Rochester.  He  owned  he  had 
deserved  his  punishment,  having  thrice  refused  the  queen'^s 
pardon.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill. .  He  Feb.  23. 
confessed  he  suffered  justly  for  his  disloyalty  to  the  queen,  and  StfUk 
desired  the  people  to  take  warning  by  his  misfortune,  and  be-  ***«»''**'• 
have  themselves  dutifully  to  the  government :  he  professed  his 
belief  of  the  Christian  religion,  without  any  distinction  as  to 
communions,  excepting  his  saying  that  he  rested  his  salvation 
upon  no  other  means  than  the  mercy  of  Grod,  through  the  pas- 
sion of  our  blessed  Saviour.  By  this  he  may  seem  to  exclude 
all  dependence  upon  the  saints^  intercession.  And,  without 
doubt,  Fox  took  him  in  this  sense,  for  he  gives  him  the 
commAidation  of  making  a  godly  end.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
Weston,  it  seems,  did  not  look  on  him  as  an  heretic :  for, 
after  this  speech,  he  assisted  him  in  his  devotions,  and  they 
repeated  the  two  Psalms,  ^^  Miserere  mei,  Deus,^^  and  ^^  In  te, 
Domine,  speravi,^  alternately,  the  duke  one  verse,  and  the  stow^s 
doctor  another.  ^°g!^; 

This  duke,  notwithstanding  he  had  concerted  the  disinherit-  362. 
ing  the  queen  with  Northumberland,  and  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  daughter's  usurpation,  was  graciously  pardoned,  as  hath 
been  already  observed.  And  therefore  his  engaging  with  Wyat, 
and  breaking  out  in  a  second  rebellion,  was  horrible  ingratitude. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  weak  man,  which  is  the  only  circum- 
stance that  can  be  pleaded  in  abatement  of  his  guilt. 

William  Thomas,  clerk  of  the  council,  in  the  late  reign,  was 
one  of  Wyat's  adherents,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  for  high 
treason.  During  his  imprisonment  he  stabbed  himself  with  a 
knife,  and  the  wound  was  near  being  mortal.  At  his  execution  ibM.  et 
he  justified  his  treason,  and  said  he  died  for  his  country.  He  ^'  ^^* 
advised  assassinating  the  queen,  for  which  Wyat  abhorred 
him,  as  he  confessed  to  the  attorney-general  at  his  execution.    Hoiinshcd, 

This  Thomas  was   not  without  learning  and  parts.     He^' 

'  Would  thai  this  advice  of  CuUicr,  coufirmcd  by  bu>  practice,  were  moi-c  followed  by 
polemical  dispotantt, 
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CRAN-    wrote  a  book,  entitled  ''  Pelerin  Inglese,^^  in  defence  of  tlie 
Abp.  Cant,  proceedings  of  king  Henry  VIII.     Sir  Thomas  Wyat  was 
w^'eaetT'  beheaded  upon  Tower-hill.     He  bad  begged  his  life,  and  pre- 
cuud.         tended  he  could  have  made  the  queen  satisfaction.     It  is  pro* 
bable  he  meant  ia  some  discoveries.     He  owned  his  treason 
upon  the  scaffold,  and  appeared  very  penitent.     He  asked  the 
queen  forgiveness,  cautioned  the  people  against  defiance  of  the 
government,  and  making  insurrections  upon  any  pretence. 
And  whereas  it  had  been  reported  he  had  charged  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  and  Courtney,  earl  of  Devonshire,  with  holding  cor- 
respondence with  him,  and  having  a  share  in  the  revolt,  he 
Wyat  dean  Solemnly  declared  this  was  a  downright  caluomy  upon  them 
Eiv^^bSh'  both,  and  that  neither  of  them  knew  any  thing  of  his  rising. 
"^j^^^  It  seems  he  had  given  in  some  depositions  to  the  council  to 
»hire  cu  his    their  disadvantage ;  but  his  dying  words,  without  question,  are 
most  to  be  regarded.     I  have  seen  a  letter  in  the  paper-office, 
under  the  lady  Elizabeth'^s  own  hand,  in  which  she  purges  her* 
self  from  this  imputation  with  the    strongest  imprecations 
imaginable.     Whether  it  was   Wyat^s  inconsistency  in  his 
evidence,   or  Courtney'^s  refusal  of  the  queen^s  favoiflh,  and 
making  his  court  to  her  sister,  which  raised  a  jealousy,  is  hard 
to  determine.     However,  it  is  certain  the  queen  was  apprehen- 
sive of  disturbance  from  this  quarter ;  and  therefore  the  earl 
of  Devonshire,  who  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower  in  this 
commotion,  was  now  conveyed  to  Fdtheringay-castie,  in  Ncnrth^ 
stow't        amptonshire.     The  lady  Elizabeth  was  sent  from  the  Tower  to 
Annul.        Woodstock,  and  had  a  genUer  confinement. 

As  to  the  insurrection  under  Wyat,  it  is  plain  it  was  the 
colour  of  religion  which  misled  the  people,  and  strengthened 
fieMiing     the  rcvolt.    Now,  for  Christians  to  endeavour  a  relief  by  rising 
^^  o/       ^^^  tiie  government,  is  a  desperate  expedient.     What  can  be 
reiiffum  an   morc  unaccountablc  than  to  rebel  for  that  belief  which  damns 
a6/0%x>     rebellion !    To  honour  God  with  the  breach  of  his  laws,  and 
dunu.      *  gerve  him  with  the  highest  violation  of  £uth  and  duty,  is  a 
blasphemous  pretence.     It  is  to  prescribe  poison  for  preserva- 
tive, and  kill  in  the  remedy.     Besides,  religion  is  nev^  in  dan- 
ger of  being  lost ;  a  man^s  fiuth  by  Grod'*s  grace  is  impregnable 
against  all  assaults.    Unless  we  throw  it  up,  and  betray  it,  all 
the  force  of  men  and  devils  cannot  wrest  it  from  us.     The  pri- 
mitive Christians  kept  it  upon  the  rack.     ^^  Neither  nakedness, 
nor  peril,  nor  sword,  could  separate  them  from  the  love  of 
Christ.''"     What  can  be  more  contrary  to  religion,  than  to 
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break  through  the  Divine  establishment,  fly  in  the  &ce  of  mary. 
authority  and  law,  and  lay  kingdoms  in  blood  and  ashes!  "^ 
Those  who  suggest  such  fla^tious  courses  have  generally  some 
selfish  design  at  the  bottom.  They  would  make  the  people 
tools  for  their  ambition ;  their  business  is  interest  and  power ; 
Mid  all  this  false  zeal  is  either  to  gratify  their  pride  or  their 
pocket.  It  is  granted,  a  state  of  persecution  is  not  to  be 
wished.  However,  when  Providence  pleases  to  bring  it  upon 
us,  we  ought  not  to  avoid  it  by  applying  to  unlawful  means. 
To  take  such  rash  steps  would  be  falling  under  the  imputation 
with  which  Job  was  unjustly  taxed ;  it  would  be  *^  choosing 
iniquity  rather  than  affliction.^^  To  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  religion  loses  no  ground  by  persecution.  Integrity  has 
never  so  fair  a  trial  as  under  hard  usage.  Which  way  can  the 
faith  of  a  Christian  be  said  to  suffer,  when  disinterestedness 
and  resignation  are  most  dearly  discovered ;  when  all  the  moral 
and  evangelical  virtues  have  the  best  opportunities,  and  are  set 
in  the  fairest  light  i  Farther :  when  people  live  under  a  prince 
of  a  different  religion,  they  ought  to  be  particularly  careful  in 
their  behaviour ;  they  ought  not  to  show  the  least  sign  of  dis- 
afibction ;  they  ought  to  serve  him  with  aU  the  zeal  and  cheer- 
fulness imaginable.  This  is  the  veay  to  make  their  honesty 
shine  out,  to  recommend  their  belief,  and  gain  proselytes  to 
their  Church.  To  abet  a  prince'^s  ri^t  of  a  different  commu- 
nion, and  acquiesce  under  the  disadvantages  which  may  happen, 
IB  a  noble  instance  of  steady  unmercenary  loyalty.  Here  pas- 
sive obedience  appears  with  all  the  lustre  imaginable.  Nothing 
but  regard  to  justice  and  the  other  world  can  keep  people  right 
under  such  circumstances.  Suifering  either  present  or  in  pros- 
pect is  a  creditable  test  of  integrity  and  honour.  It  is  a  glorious 
opportunity  to  show  we  are  Christians,  and  ought  never  to  be 
lost.  It  is  likewise  the  most  probable  method  to  soften  a  prince 
to  good  humour,  and  abate  the  rigour  of  his  government  \ 

It  is  to  be  wished  Fox  had  declared  his  abhorrence  of  this 
rebellion,  and  spent  some  of  his  vdiemence  upon  the  occasion. 
His  satire  could  never  have  be^i  better  employed  than  against 
Wyat  and  his  party.     It  is  true  he  calls  it  a  rebellion ;  but 

afterwards  slides  irently  over  it  vrithout  farther  censure.     I  am  „ 

o      tf  ^  Fwr  miff- 

sorry  to  see  his  passions  so  calm,  and  his  pen  so  smooth  under  taitn  in  Hs 

retrntrh. 
>  TUif  is  perfaapt  the  moet  eloquent  puaage  in  our  author*!  historj. 
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CRAN-    such  provocation.      But  instead  of  declaiminir  airainst  the 

Abp.  Cant,  wickeduess  of  these  gospellers,  and  lashing  the  insurrection,  he 

'      '      '  falls  foul  on  the  duke  of  Suffolk'^s  seryant.     He  calls  him  a  false 

traitor,  for  discovering  his  master  and  putting  him  in  the  hands 

Fux,  vol.  3.  of  justice.     It  is  true  this  man  had  promised  the  duke  to  con* 

V-  ^*         ceal  him ;  but  then  this  engagement  was  something  like  that 

of  HerodX  ^^  could  not  keep  it  without  failing  against  a  prior 

obligation.     For  every  subject  is  bound  by  his  natural  allegiance 

to  discover  the  enemies  of  the  government,  especially  such  as 

break  out  in  rebellion,  and  point  directly  at  dethroning  the 

prince.     It  is  true  the  duke^s  servant  had  something  of  a  hard 

case  upon  him.     His  master  had,  no  doubt  of  it,  been  kind, 

and  cast  himself  upon  his  secresy ;  but  since  the  duke  was  so 

363.         highly  criminal,  since  the  keeper  promised  more  than  was  in 

his  power,  it  is  plain  he  could  not  be  true  to  his  master  without 

Id.  p.  37.     breach  of  duty  and  being  false  to  the  ^ueen  and  government. 

Fox  is  somewhat  unhappy  in  another  remark  upon  judge 
Morgan.  He  states  that  his  passing  sentence  upon  the  lady 
Jane,  at  Guildhall,  was  judicially  punished  with  madness :  but  this 
looks  like  a  censorious  and  ill-founded  inference.  Forwhat  crime 
could  it  be  to  discharge  his  oiBce,  to  maintain  the  constitution, 
and  give  judgment  on  a  person  notoriously  guilty  of  high 
treason !  The  indictment  was  confessed,  and  the  judge  was  to 
govern  himself  by  the  directions  of  law.  As  to  the  lady  Jane'^s 
being  overruled  into  the  usurpation  by  her  parents,  or  misled 
by  the  long  robe,  these  considerations  were  to  be  wholly 
referred  to  the  queen'^s  mercy,  and  the  judge  had  nothing  to 
do  with  them  upon  the  bench. 

It  has  been  abeady  observed  that  Stow  reports  Poinet, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  in  Wyat's  army,  and  abetting  the  insur- 
Bp.  Burnet,  rcctiou.  This,  one  of  our  learned  Church  historians  affirms,  is 
P'"  •  P* "  •  certainly  false.  It  is  generously  done  to  attempt  the  throwing 
off  so  black  an  imputation,  but  his  proof  falls  something  short 
of  his  affirmation.  He  says,  had  this  story  been  true  upon 
Poinet,  it  would  have  been  discovered  by  the  prisoners.  And 
how  does  it  appear  it  was  not  so  discovered  ?  Stow,  who  lived 
at  the  same  time,  is  positive  for  the  matter  of  fact :  and  this 
historian,  it  is  well  known,  is  neither  reckoned  an  over-credulous 
nor  romantic  writer. 

That  some  of  the  reformed  were  well-wishers  to  Wyat's 
revolt  is  past  all  doubt.      For  instance,  there  was  a  book 
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published  at  Geneva  about  this  time  by  Christopher  Goodman,  ^^^^^y. 
The  design  of  this  tract  is  to  show  how  far  superior  magis- 
trates are  to  be  obeyed.  It  is  stuffed  with  a  great  deal  of 
scandalous  invective  against  the  queen,  and  her  subjects  are 
incited  to  rebellion.  He  makes  no  scruple  to  embalm  Wyat'^s 
memory,  and  flourishes  upon  the  insurrection  in  these  words  : — 
"  Wyat,''  says  he,  "  did  but  his  duty,  and  it  was  but  the  duty^^;;';, 
of  all  others  that  professed  the  Gospel  to  have  risen  with  him  ^^^^'''^ 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  same.  His  cause  was  just,  and 
they  were  all  traitors  that  took  not  part  with  him.  O  noble 
Wyat !  thou  art  now  with  God  and  those  worthy  men  that 
died  in  that  happy  enterprise.*"  iiS^'Rof 

To  give  another  instance.      There  was  a  book  printed  Q.  Mary, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  but  neither  the  precise 
year  nor  place  are  mentioned.  It  is  entitled,  '^  A  Short  Treatise 
of  Politic  Power,  &;c.  with  an  Exhortation  to  all  true  natural 
Englishmen.*"     There  are  some  initial  letters  upon  the  title- 
page  designed  to  point  out  the  author.     This  book  was  put  ^^l^^ 
into  my  hands  for  Poinefs,  but  I  hope  the  gentleman  was  mis-  n.  i.  p.  B. 
informed.  However,  it  was  certainly  written  by  some  reformed 
Englishman,  and  by  a  person  that  had  lost  a  considerable  post 
for  non-compliance;  as  plainly  appears  by  several  passages. 
As  to  the  performance,  it  is  a  most  pestilent  discourse :  it 
makes  all  government  precarious,  and   lays  it  wholly  in  a 
manner  at  the  mercy  of  the  people.     The  author  declaims  Scme  of  (he 
against  absolute  authority  as  the  invention  of  the  devil.     He  uoUn^mcd 
cites  the  ephori  in  Sparta  and  the  Roman  tribunes  as  a  pre-  *^;!j^'^ 
cedent  for  callinfi:  the  prince  to  an  account  for  mal-administra-  Poiuic 
tion :  and  that,  as  he  words  it,  ^^  in  all  Christian  realms  and 
dominions  Grod  has  ordained  means  that  the  heads,  the  princes, 
and  governors,  should  not  oppress  the  people  after  their  lusts."*' 
And,  therefore,  he  charges  the  states  and  inferior  magistracy 
with  negligence  and  breach  of  trust,  for  not  rising   upon 
crowned  heads,  and  rescuing  the  people  from  tyranny.     And 
to  apply  his  reasoning,  and  make  it  bear  upon  England,  he 
runs  a  great  length  of  satire  against  the  government ;  makes 
popery  as  bad  as  heathenism,  and  glances  not  unint<elligibly 
upon  the  queen.  He  presses  the  expedient  of  deposing  princes; 
and,  which  is  more,  he  wrests  the  Scripture  to  justify  his 
doctrine,  recommends  assassination  from  several  places  in  the 
Old  Testament,   and  misapplies  the  instances  in  a  horrible 
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CRAK-    manner.     Besides  the  scandal  of  the  matter,  ha  is  frequently 
Abp.  Cant.  gTOSS  in  his  railing,  and  sometimes  indecent  in  his  levities.    In 

"^  ''  '  the  close  he  addresses  particularly  to  the  English,  and  tells 
them,  that  all  the  plagues  of  the  present  reign,  of  which  he 
had  already  given  a  tragical  account,  that  all  these  plagues 
had  faUen  upon  them  ^^  for  cleaving  to  the  pope  and  his  tradi* 
tions,  and  maintaining  such  a  sort  of  hypocrites  and  enemies 
of  God  and  the  realm  -^  meaning  papists.  And  that  ^'  the  rest 
of  the  judgments  threatened  in  Deuteronomy  would  overtake 
them,  unless  they  behaved  themselves  better,^^  that  is,  unless 
they  took  arms  against  the  government,  and  threw  out  popery 
by  force. 

AiPter  a  recital  of  these  wretched  principles,  the  book  ought 
not  to  be  charged  upon  Poinet  without  plain  evidence :  and, 
therefore,  I  am  willing  to  acquiesce  in  our  historian^s  next  reason 
for  his  vindication.  He  concludes,  that  if  Poinet  had  been 
concerned  in  Wyat^s  rebellion,  Gardiner  would  have  gotten 
him  attainted  in  the  next  parliament.   And  that  this  being  not 

^i'^^^^n  ^^^i^^i  ^  *  sufficient  justification  of  that  prelate. 

To  take  leave  of  this  rebellion.  After  the  principal  con- 
spirators were  executed,  about  five  hundred  of  the  peasants 
that  followed  Wyat  were  brought  before  the  queen  with 
halters  about  their  necks,  begged  their  lives,  and  were  paiv 
doned. 

Aprodama-     About  this  thnc  the  queen  set  forth  a  proclamation,  com* 

formers  to  mandiug  foreigners  to  depart  the  kingdom.     To  prevent  the 

2?4^«.  imputation  of  rigour,  it  is  said  in  the  proclamation,  that  a  great 
many  foreigners,  guilty  of  murder,  treason,  robbery,  and  other 
horrible  crimes,  had  fled  from  justice,  and  taken  shelter  in  her 
majesty^s  realm.  That  they  had  infected  her  subjects  with 
heresy,  abetted  the  late  rebellion,  and  still  continued  the  same 
practice,  endeavouring  to  dispode  her  subjects  to  another  in- 
surrection. For  this  disaffection  and  misbehaviour  they  are 
ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom  within  twenty-four  days,  under 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment,  forfeiting  their  effects,  and  b^ng 

Fox,  vol.  3.  put  into  the  hands  of  their  respective  princes. 

p.  39, 40.         j^  ^^^^  ^p^Q  ^j^jg  proclamation,  as  Fox  reports,  that  not 

only  Peter  Martyr,  and  John  Alasco,  but  likewise  the  English 
exiles  already  mentioned,  transported  themselves  into  Germany, 
Geneva,  and  Switzerland. 
The  government  being  now  secured  by  crushing  the  rebel- 
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lion,  the  court  thought  fit  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity,  with  mary. 
reference  to  the  Church ;  for  now  they  were  in  no  apprehen- 
sion of  mutiny  and  opposition.  At  this  fayourable  juncture,  364. 
articles  were  drawn  up,  and  sent  into  every  diocese,  with  letters 
to  the  bishops  to  see  them  carefiilly  executed.  The  purport  of  the 
articles  is  to  the  sense  following : — '^  That  all  bishops,  and  Artkies  tent 
others  having  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  shall,  with  all  possible  ^ueen  to  a// 
expedition,  put  the  canons  and  ecclesiastical  laws  in  execution,  '^  *««*^^- 
which  were  formerly  used  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  Y III., 
provided  they  are  not  directly  contrary  to  the  laws  and  sta- 
tutes of  the  realm.  That  no  bishop,  or  ecclesiastical  officer, 
shall  in  any  instrument  or  process,  insert  the  clause,  ^  Regia 
authoritate  fulcitus."*  That  the  oath  of  primacy  or  succession, 
that  is,  the  oath  of  supremacy,  should  not  be  imposed  on  the 
clergy  at  ordination,  or  admissions  to  benefices.  That  bishops 
and  their  officers  should  be  particularly  careful  not  to  admit 
any  per§Dn  to  any  ecclesiastical  function  or  benefice,  who  lay 
under  the  imputation  of  heresy,  or  any  other  great  crime :  and 
that  the  bishops  should  put  a  stop,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to 
the  passing  or  confirming  unreasonable  leases.  That  all 
Usiu^  and  ecclesiastical  officers  should  do  their  utmost  to- 
wards the  suppressing  of  heresy,  and  other  scandalous  crimes, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  clergy.  They  were  likewise  to 
discountenance  and  censure  scandalous  books  and  ballads,  and 
to  inspect  the  conduct  of  schoolmasters  and  preachers :  that 
they  might  not  misbehave  themselves,  and  mislead  their  charge. 
That  all  bishops  and  others,  having  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction., 
should  proceed  summarily,  and  with  all  possible  dispatch,  de- 
prive, and  remove  all  such  persons  from  their  spiritual  promo* 
tion,  who  have  married  and  cohabited  with  their  wives,  or 
given  themselves  the  liberty  of  any  other  remarkable  disorder : 
and  that  hanging  the  process,  the  profits  of  their  preferments 
should  be  sequestered.  And  here  those  clergymen,  whose 
wives  were  dead,  were  to  be  more  gently  used.  Those  priests, 
likewise,  who,  with  the  consent  of  their  wives,  declared  against 
cohabitation  for  the  future,  before  the  bishop,  might,  after 
penance,  if  the  bishop  thought  fit,  be  restored  to  their  func- 
tion upon  another  cure,  and  have  a  pension  assigned  them  out 
of  their  first  preferment,  at  the  ordinary'^s  discretion.  That 
those  who  had  formerly  been  professed  in  any  monastic  order, 
and  afterwards  married,  should   be    formally  divorced,   and 
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punished  over  and  above.  That  where  priests  were  wanting, 
the  parishioners  should  be  ordered  to  repair  to  another  parish, 
tiU  farther  provision :  and  that  in  the  mean  time  one  curate 
should  officiate  alternately  in  several  places.  That  all  proces- 
sions should  be  solenmized  pursuant  to  custom,  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  That  all  festivals  and  fasts  should  be  observed,  as 
they  were  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
That  the  old  ceremonies  should  be  restored,  and  the  children 
christened  by  the  priest,  and  confirmed  by  the  bishop,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  usage.**^ 

The  next  article,  being  of  a  nice  importance,  I  shall  set  it 
down  in  the  words  it  was  drawn  up.     It  stands  thus : 

"  Touching  such  persons,  as  were  heretofore  promoted  to 
any  orders,  after  the  new  sort  and  fashion  of  orders ;  consider- 
ing they  were  not  ordered  in  very  deed,  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  finding  otherwise  sufficiency  and  ability  in  those  men, 
may  supply  that  thing  which  wanted  in  them  before,  and  then 
according  to  discretion  admit  to  minister .'*'* 

To  proceed,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  enjoined  to  set  forth 
a  book  of  homilies,  '^  to  instruct  the  people,  and  regulate  their 
belief.  The  parishioners  are  likewise  to  be  compelled  to  come 
to  church,  and  hear  Divine  service.  The  bishops  are  to  give 
orders  to  all  schoolmasters,  to  instruct  their  children  in  the 
Liturgy,  that  they  may  be  able  to  repeat  the  responses,  and 
assist  the  priest  at  mass,  as  formerly.'*^ 

About  ten  days  after  publishing  these  articles,  the  queen 
issued  a  commission  to  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester ;  Ton- 
stal,  bishop  of  Durham ;  Bonner,  of  London  ;  Parfew,  of  St. 
Asaph ;  Day,  of  Chichester ;  and  Kitchen,  of  Landaff.  The 
instrument  sets  forth,  that  the  queen,  to  her  great  grief,  had 
been  fully  informed,  that  Robert,  archbishop  of  York ;  Robert, 
bishop  of  St.  David*'s ;  John,  bishop  of  Chester ;  and  Paul, 
bishop  of  Bristol,  had,  after  a  solemn  profession  of  chastity, 
(or  single  life)  engaged  in  marriage,  and  cohabited  with  their 
wives :  that  this  was  a  very  criminal  liberty,  and  dangerous  in 
the  example.  To  punish  this  misbehaviour,  the  commissioners, 
or  any  three  of  them,  are  empowered  to  convent  the  archbishop 
of  York,  the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  the  rest,  before  them, 
and,  in  case  the  charge  is  made  good,  to  deprive  them  of  their 
sees,  and  enjoin  such  penance  as  they  should  think  proper. 
And  here  they  are  authorised  to  proceed  summarily ;  ^'  Sum- 
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marie  et  de  plano^  sine  ullo  strepitu  et  figura  judicii.^     To  ^  mary. 
explain  these  terms  a  little :  the  ecclesiastical  judge  is  said  to 
proceed  summarily^  when  the  forms  of  the  court  are  not  exactly 
observed.     For  instance,  when  evidence  is  admitted  againat 
those  who  are  not  upon  the  spot  to  defend  themselves ;  but  here  ' 
nothing  ought  to  be  done  to  the  prejudice  of  the  parties,  nor 
to  bar  them  from  bringing  the  cause  to  a  farther  trial.     The 
process  is  said  to  be  managed,  ^^  de  piano  et  sine  strepitu  Reformat. 
judiciiy^  when  the  judge  neither  sits  on  the  bench  in  the  cus^  p!%.     ^' 
tomary  place,  nor  observes  the  stated  days  for  hearing,  but  re^ 
ceives  the  libel,  or  appeal,  or  any  other  thing,  (not  disserviceable 
to  the  defendant)  out  of  the  customary  method.  And,  lastly,  the 
process  is  said  to  go  on,  '*  sine  formfi  et  figurS  judicii,^^  when 
the  supplemental  methods  of  the  civil  or  municipal  laws  are 
omitted^  and  nothing  made  use  of,  but  what  results  from  the 
law  of  nature* 

To  return,  there  was  another  commission,  dated  March  the 
fifteenth,  issued  to  the  persons  above-mentioned,  to  call  John 
Taylor,  doctor  of  divinity,  naming  himself  bishop  of  Lincoln  ; 
John  Hooper,  naming  himself  bishop  of  Worcester  and  Glou- 
cester ;  John  Harley,  bishop  of  Hereford ;  "  who  held  their 
pretended  bishoprics,*"  as  the  instrument  goes  on,  ^^  by  the 
letters-patent  of  king  Edward  VL,  with  the  express  clause  of 
^'  quam  diu  se  bene  gesserint :""  and  that  these  prelates,  both  by 
teaching  erroneous  doctrine,  and  exceptionable  behaviour,  had 
made  themselves  unworthy  of  that  dignity  and  station  in  the 
Church.  These  commissions  being  both  executed,  seven  of 
the  reformed  bishops  were  removed  from  their  sees.  These 
proceedings,  as  our  learned  historian  observes,  were  much  cen« 
sured.  For  though  the  laws  which  allowed  the  marriage  of^^-^^^jb 
priests  were  repealed,  yet  the  repeal  looked  only  forward,  and  365. 
was  not  to  be  driven  to  a  retrospection.  And  therefore,  though 
these  bishops  might  have  been  legally  punished,  if  they  had 
continued  to  cohabit  with  their  wives,  they  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  proceeded  against  for  what  was  past.  But, 
to  charge  the  queen  with  no  more  rigour  than  the  case  will 
bear ;  if  the  business  is  further  examined,  it  will  be  found  there  id.  pt.  2. 
is  a  material  difference  in  these  two  commissions.  book  2** 

By  the  first,  the  archbishop  of  York,  &c.,  are  not  deprived  ""**•  ^^• 
purely  for  marrying,  but  for  breaking  their  monastic  vow  oi 
single  life ;  and  upon  this  the  stress  of  the  charge  is  particularly 

VOL.  VI,.  F 
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CRAN-  laid.  The  words  in  the  commission  are  these:  ^*  Qoia  com- 
Abp.Cant  perimus  Bobertmn  archiepiscopum  Ebor.,  Bobertum  Menev., 
The$eoom^  Robertum  Oestriens.,  et  Paulum  Bristol.,  post  expressam  pro- 
dmr^  fessionem  castitatis  expresse,  rit€,  et  legitime  emissam,  cum 
drawuyand  quibusdam  mulieribus  nuptias  de  facto,  cum  de  jure  non 
^  ^'  deberent,  contraxisse."     Whereas,  in  the  second  commission, 

for  depriving  Taylor,  Hooper,  and  Harley,  there  is  no  men* 
tion  of  breach  of  vow,  but  only  a  charge  of  misbehaviour  in 
general ;  and  that  they  had  taken  their  sees  upon  a  clause  of 
^'  quam  diu  se  bene  gesserint  ^  in  their  patent.  Now,  there 
could  be  no  particular  aggravation  in  submitting  to  this  clause, 
for  in  this  they  had  done  no  more  than  the  rest  of  the  bishops. 
On  the  other  side,  Hooper  and  Harley  were  both  mairied ; 
and  yet  are  not  expressly  loaded  with  prevarication  upon  this 
score.  The  reason  of  this  different  censure  was,  because  the 
first  four  were  regulars,  and  the  other  three  seculars.  That 
the  latter,  Taylor,  Hooper,  and  Harley,  were  seculars,  is  well 
known ;  and,  as  for  the  others,  they  were  men  of  distinction  in 
the  monastic  class.  For  instance,  Holgate,  archbishop  of 
York,  had  been  provincial  of  the  order  of  the  Gilbertines  of 
Sempringham ;  Ferrar,  of  St.  David's,  was  a  canon-regular  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine ;  Bush,  of  Bristol,  had  been  pro- 
vincial of  the  Bons-hommes ;  and  Bird,  of  Chester,  was  for- 
merly provincial  of  the  Carmelites.  Of  the  three  secular 
bishops.  Hooper  and  Harley,  as  hath  been  observed,  were 
married.  However^  the  quin,  in  her  commission  fo^  their 
deprivation,  makes  no  express  mention  of  this  circumstance. 
It  is  true,  the  ecclesiastical  judges  alleged  their  marriage  as 
one  reason  for  setting  them  aside  ;  but  then  this  was  not  done 
upon  any  clause  in  the  queen'^s  commission,  but  in  virtue  of  the 
canon  law,— of  the  canon  law,  I  say,  which,  upon  the  repeal  of 
2&3Edw.6.  the  two  statutes  in  the  late  reign,  recovered  its  force  upon  the 

cap.  21.  •   J     1 

sisEdw.e.  mamed  clergy. 

cap.  12.  Our  learned  historian  takes  notice,  that,  on  or  before  the 

18th  of  March  this  year,  the  sees  of  St.  DavidX  Lincohi, 
Hereford,   Chester,   Gloucester,  aitfl  Bristol,   were  declared 

Bp.  Burnet,  vacaut.     But  the  register  of  Canterbury,  upon  which  all  these 

'^'  '  '  deprivations  are  entered,  sets  them  two  days  forward, — ^that  is, 

on  March  the  20th,  which  is  no  wonder,  since  the  commissions 

for  removing  them  were  dated  but  four  or  five  days  before. 

This  register  informs  us,  that  the  bishops  of  Winchester, 

14 
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London,  Chichester,  and  Durham,  by  virtue  of  the  queen^s  Marv. 
commission,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  deprivation  upon 
John  Taylor,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  "  ob  nullitatem  consecrationis 
ejus,  et  defectum  tituli  sui  quem  habuit  a  rege  Edvardo  Sexto, 
per  literas  patentes,  cum  hac  clausula,  dum  bene  se  gesserit.^^ 
Hooper,  bishop  of  Worcester  and  Gloucester,  was  deprived 
for  defect  of  title,  marrying,  and  other  instances  of  misbehaviour ; 
Harley,  bishop  of  Hereford,  for  marriage  and  heresy,  and  for 
the  other  reasons  alleged  against  Taylor ;  Ferrar,  bishop  of 
St.  DavidX  ^'  propter  causas  supra  dictas  C  and  Bird,  bishop  of 
Chester,  for  his  marriage.  Bush,  bishop  of  Bristol,  had  no  * 
sentence  of  deprivation  passed  upon  him.  Whether  he  avoided 
the  blow  by  renouncing  his  marriage,  or  by  any  other  submis- 
sion, is  more  than  appears.  However,  it  seems  his  seat  was 
uneasy  to  him :  and  in  June  following,  he  resigned  his 
bishopric:  for  this  month,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  register 
last-mentioned,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury  entered  Juiie  21, 

upon  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  o(  the  see  of  Bristol,  then  void 
by  the  voluntary  resignation  of  Paul  Bush. 

Thus  the  reader  may  observe,  these  bishops,  excepting  Bush,  J^f*^ 
were  all  turned  out  upon  the  strength  of  the  regale :  for,  though  bishop* 
the  sentence  of  deprivation  was  pronoimced  by  bishops,  and  t^Xo^r 
none  but  those  of  that  order  are  named  in  the  commission,  yet  «>«»»«««>», 
they  acted  purely  upon  the  queens  authority,  as  appears  both  anysymd- 
by  the  instrument  and  the  Canterbury  register.     These  vacant  |^^, 
sees  of  St.  David^s,  Lincoln,  Hereford,  Chester,  Gloucester, 
and  Bristol,  were  filled  with  Morgan,  White,  Parfew,  Coates, 
Brooks,  and  Holyman ;  and  Gooderick,  bishop  of  Ely,  dying 
in  May  this  spring,  Thirleby  of  Norwich  was  translated  to  that 
see,  and  Hopton  made  bishop  of  Norwich.     Scory,  late  bishop 
of  Chichester,  though  removed  upon  Day'^s  being  restored, 
went  a  full  length  in  his  compliance.    He  made  his  appearance 
before  Bonner,  renounced  his  matrimony,  submitted  to  penance, 
and  had  a  formal  absolution  on  the  14th  of  July  this  year.  Regift. 
Upon  his  giving  this  full  satisfaction,  Bonner  was  coittented  to  foL  347! 
restore  him  to  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral  function,  though 
with  some  abatement ;  but  whether  he  was  allowed  to  act  as  a  Suitem  cum 
suffinagan  within  the  diocese  of  London,  or  confined  to  thefemprro- 
business  of  a  priest,  is  not  said.     But,  after  all,  it  seems  there  "*^^^^' 
was  more  of  fear  than  inclination  in  Scoiy'^s  submission :  he 
made  no  use  of  Bonner^s  absolution,  but  retired  beyond  sea, 

f2 
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•  XJRAN-  where  he  lived  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  And,  to 
Abp.  Cant,  mention  another  vacancy,  Barlow,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
'  ^^  '  resigned :  upon  which.  Bourn,  archdeacon  of  London,  was 
Hamaer,  promoted  to  that  see.  The  archbishopric  of  York  was  likewise 
^ '  void,  and  Holgate  imprisoned  in  the  Tower ;  and,  in  Septem- 

ber following,  Sampson,  bishop  of  Coventry  and   Lichfield, 
Godwin  de  departed  this  life,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bayn.   Barlow,  bishop 
Angi.  '       of  Bath  and  Wells,  is  said  never  to  have  been  married.     But 
pL  2.^"  276!  ^^^  ^^^  learned  historian  was  misinformed  :  for  Barlow  had 
five  daughters,  married  to  five  bishops,  as  appears  by  a  monu- 
mental inscription  made  for  his  daughter  Frances,  buried  in 
York  minster.   He  had  likewise  a  son,  prebendary  of  Wyveles- 
Hanncr,      combc^  in  the  church  of  Wells.     About  this  time  there  was  a 
^'  book  published  in  Barlow^s  name,  in  which  he  retracts  his 

former  persuasion,  speaks  dishonourably  of  his  acquaintance 
Luther,  CEcolampadius,  and  several  others  of  the  reformed  in 
Grermany,   charges  the   English   Gospellers  with  pride  and 
intemperance,  with  hypocrisy  and  ill  nature.     It  is  thought, 
if  Barlow  had  played  his  satire  so  strong  upon  the  Reformation, 
Bp.  Burnet)  he  "  would  uot  have  been  quite  thrown  out,''  especially  since 
fiarmer,  ib.  he  was  ucvcr  married.     But  this  is  a  mistake,  as  hath  been 
observed ;  and,  which  is  more,  his  wife  was  living  sometime 
S66.         within  the  reign  of  queen   Elizabeth.     As  to  the  bishop, 
he  continued  beyond  sea  till  after  the  death  of  queen  Mary. 
Upon  his  return  into   England,   'Hhere   was  some  offence, 
it  seems,  taken  at  his  former  behaviour;  for  he  was  not 
restored  to  Bath  and  Wells,  but  put  into  Chichester,  which 
^v-^y^mot,  was  a  much  meaner  bishopric.^' 

The  bishops  of  the  queen's  communion,  being  much  the 
greater  majority,  began  to  exert  themselves,  and  make  the 
reformed  clergy  sensible  of  their  discipline.     For  instance^ 
the  clergy  being  computed  at  about  sixteen  thousand  in  Eng- 
^^tl"^^  land,  twelve  thousand  of  them  were  turned  out,  as  it  is  said, 
upon  Se^  upon  the  score  of  being  married, — ^for  this  archbishop  Parker 
^^rwge,    ^  vouched ; — ^but,  upon  inquiry,  this  prelate's  testimony  does 
Ibid.  not  appear.     Neither  does  the  book  written  by  an  anonymous 

layman,  in  defence  of  priests'  marriages,  and  published  by 
Parker,  come  up  to  this  account :  for  this  writer  only  cites 
the  authority  of  another  nameless  author.  The  learned  Whar- 
ton, having  examined  the  number  of  clergymen  deprived  in  the 
diocese  and  peculiars  of  Canterbury  upon  the  score  of  marriage, 
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finds  the  proportion  &r  short  of  the  computation  above-    mary. 
mentioned.     He  observes,  there  are  within  the  jiuisdiction  of      ^ 
the  church  of  Canterbury  about  three  hundred  benefices  and 
other  ecclesiastical  preferments;    but,  within  this  precinct, 
only  seventy-three  clergymen  were  deprived,  either  for  mar^ 
riage  or  upon  any  other  account.     Now,  this  number  is  far 
from  holding  the  proportion  of  twelve  to  sixteen ;  and  yet, 
as  he  observes,  Thomden  and  Harpsfield,  two  dignified  men  in 
this  diocese,  were  as  forward  in  prosecuting  the  married  clergy 
^  any  other  Roman  Catholic  zealots  elsewhere.     It  is  affirmed.  Harmer, 
the  married  clergy  were  all  ^^  summarily  deprived  ;^^  but  this  Bp/namet, 
looks  like  mounting  the  rigom*  beyond  matter  of  fact ;  for  the  ^^'  ^*  ^'  ^^' 
author    above-mentioned,    published    by  archbishop   Parker, 
affirms  a  yearns  time  was  allowed  the  clergy   ^^  to  abjure 
their  heresy  and  put  away  their  v^ves."*^    Besides,  in  the 
Canterbury  register,  made  for  the  vacancy  of  that  see,  there 
are  many  processes  and  deprivations  of  married  dei^gymen 
entered:  from  whence  it  follows  the  customary  forms  were 
observed,  and  that  they  were  not  all  ^^  sununarily  ^  deprived. 
It  is  further  remarked,  that  the  reformed  clergy,  besides  the 
loss  of  their  benefices,  were  forced  to  quit  their  wives.     This  ibi<i. 
severity  is  supposed  to  have  reached  all  those  that  were  married. 
That  the  reformed  clergy  were  roughly  used  is  beyond  ques- 
tion.    However,  the  hardships  put  upon  them  seem  swelled  a 
little  beyond  the  reality  of  the  case :  for  none  of  the  married  Tketecuiar 
clergy  were  obliged  to  part  with  their  wives  after  deprivation,  <m^  to 
unless  they  had  been  regulars.  And  here  their  vow  of  chastity,  ^r*^^ 
as  they  called  it,  obliged  them  to  separation ;  but  the  secular  ^*^*^; 
clergy,  who  were  under  no  such  monastic  engagement,  were  Hnrmer, 
gendier  used.    That  the  secular  clergy  had  made  no  vow^' 
of  single  life  at  their  ordination,  for  some  time  before  the 
Reformation,  is  highly  probable;  but,  in  a  council  at  Win^ 
Chester,  held  under  Lanfrank,  as  hath  been  observed  already, 
it  was  decreed  that  none  should  be  ordained  priest  or  deaoon 
without  making  a  declaration  against  matrimony,  SpeUnaa. 

That  many  of  the  reformed  clergy  in  queen  Mary^s  reign  had  V0T2.  p.  11. 
taken  monastic  voves,  is  sufficiently  evident :  for  those  regular 
priests,  who  had  been  ejected  their  houses  at  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  were  qualified  to  hold  benefices.  Neither  did 
their  politic  capacity  lie  idle  upon  their  hands :  for  the  king 
and  other  lay-patrons  were  willing  to  place  them  in  cures  at 
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CRAN-    the  iSrst  opportunity ;  for,  by  this  means,  they  saved  their 
Abp.  Cant,  pensions,  which  must  otherwise  have  been  paid.     That  these 
'      "^      '  regulars,  who  were  very  numerous,  were  forced  to  part  with 
their  wives,  is  not  to  be  contested ;  but  that  the  seculars  were 
thus  used,  is  more  than  appears.     That  the  English  CSiurch 
had,  for  some  time  at  least,  ordained  them  without  vows  of 
celibacy,  is  pretty  plain  from  the  articles  of  inquiry  drawn  up 
this  year,  in  which  these  interrogatories,  amongst  others,  were 
put  to  every  married  clergyman :  ^'  Whether  he  had  been  a 
SccR^ordB,  reliirious ! — of  what  order  ? — and  in  what  monastery  i"*^ 
TILV      To  proceed :  on  the  2nd  of  April  a  new  parliament  met  at 
iuiiMitt.       Westminster.     The  commons  are  said  to  have  been  bribed  to 
the  court  measures,  and  largely  pensioned  by  Ghirdiner,  the 
^P-g®"™®^  lord  chancellor.     This  is  a  hard  reflection  upon  that  honour- 
able  house.     But  the  historian  is  not  pleased  to  tell  us  how 
this  secret  came  to  his  knowledge.     If  Beale  is  the  reporter, 
— and  he  seems  to  have  no  other, — ^the*  account  looks  very 
suspicious.     The  first  act  I  shall  mention  confirms  the  articles 
of  marriage  between  the  queen,  and  Philip,  prince  of  Spain« 
The  statute  mentions  two  treaties.     The  articles  of  the  first 
have  been  already  related.     By  the  second,  Philip  was  obliged 
to  entertain  a  certain  number  of  English  gentlemen  and  others 
in  his  court.   He  was  not  to  convey  the  queen  out  of  England, 
unless  at  her  own  instance.     The  issue  of  the  marriage  were 
to  be  bred  in  England,  and  not  carried  into  foreign  countries 
A/arOer     without  the  couseut  of  the  English  nobility.   In  case  the  queen 
IS^^ariidea    should  die  without  issuc,  Philip  was  barred  claiming  any  right 
^^l^^'*'to  the  kingdom,  and  the  crown  was  to  descend  according 
to  course  of  law.     King  Philip  was  likewise  obliged  not  to 
transport  any  jewels  or  rich  furniture,  or  alienate  any  part  of 
the  royal  revenues.    No  part  of  the  fleet,  of  the  artillery,  of 
the  ammunition  or  stores,  were  to  be  conveyed  out  of  England, 
or  any  ways  embezzled.   That,  upon  the  score  of  this  marriage, 
England  should  not  be  drawn  into  the  war  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  French  king,  but  that  the  late  alliance  with 
France  should  be  inviolably  maintained :  with  a  liberty,  how- 
ever, to  Philip,  to  assist  the  emperor  his  father  from  any  other 
country  of  his  dominions.      Lastly,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
English  realms  was  to  rest  solely  in  the  queen ;  though  in  all 
^''S^^'    grants,  public  acts,  and  instruments  of  government,  both  their 
cap.  2. '      majesties^  names  were  to  be  inserted. 
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To  proceed :  this  parliament  repealed  two  statutes  of  the  mary. 
late  reign  for  the  dissolution  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  The  . 
preamble  sets  forth,  ^'  that  certain  ambitious  persons,  taking 
advantage  of  the  late  king^s  minority,  made  an  interest,  by 
sinister  practice,  to  procure  the  dissolution  of  the  bishopric ; 
that  it  was  done  out  of  mercenary  views,  to  enrich  themselves 
and  their  friends  by  seizing  the  lands  of  that  see,  rather  than 
upon  just  occasion,  or  godly  zeal;  that  Tunstal,  bishop  of 
Duriiam,  was  deprived  upon  untrue  surmises  and  false  accusa- 
tions, and  that  the  process  against  him  was  foul  and  illegal ; 
that,  upon  a  full  examination  of  the  matter  by  the  queen'*s 
commissioners,  the  sentence  of  deprivation  was  declared  void, 
as  may  be  seen  at  large  by  an  authentic  instrument ;  that  the  367. 
queen  had  new  founded  the  bishopric  by  her  letters-patent,  and 
restored  all  tlie  lands  in  her  possession ;  but  that  neither  the 
reveisal  of  the  sentence  of  deprivation,  nor  the  queen^s  letters- 
patent,  were  of  sufficient  force  to  recover  the  honours,  lands, 
&e.,  to  the  see  of  Durham.  To  restore  the  bishopric,  there- 
fore, to  its  former  interest,  privilege,  and  revenues,  the  two 
dissohition-statutes  of  the  late  reign  were  repealed.^^  ^^^\^^' 

As  &r  as  it  appears  by  this  act,  the  bishop  of  Durham  re-  cap/s. 
covered  aU  the  estate  formerly  belonging  to  his  see,  excepting  ^^  '' 
a  capital  messuage,  or  mansion-house,  called  Colderborough,  in 
Thames-street,  London,  in  the  parish  of.  All-Hallows  the  Less, 
with  some  other  messuages  and  tenements  in  the  parishes  of 
Barking  and  Gracechurch.  These  having  been  granted  by  the 
late  kii^  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  were  to  remain  to  him  and 
his  heirs.  Qowever,  in  the  close  of  the  act,  the  bishop  peti- 
tions the  queen  for  an  equivalent. 

By.  another  act  of  this  parliament,  the  queen  is  empowered  to 
appoint  statutes  for  the  government  of  the  deaneries,  prebends, 
sdioois,  and  their  revenues  lately  erected,  and  settled  by  king 
Henry  VIII.  The  queen  is  likewise  enabled  to  alter  the  statutes 
from  time  to  time  at  pleasure.  These  statutes  were  drawn  by 
king  Henry'^s  commissioners,  and  delivered  to  the  respective  ist  Mary, 
ehurches,  but  not  being  indented,  they  fell  short  of  the  condi-  ^'^' 
tion  required  in  the  king^s  grant,  which  defect  gave  occasion  to  ^p^MJ^ 

tiie  making  this  act.  Cranmer, ' 

Tins  parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  fifth  of  May.  During  ^^^^ 
the  sesnon,  archbishop  Granmer,  bishop  Bidley,  and  bishop^^^  ^° 
Latimer,  were  removed  from  the  Tower  to  Windsor,  and  from,  dSptue^ 
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CRAN-    thence  to  Oxford,  to  dispute  with  some  persoiiB  selected  firom 
Abp.Cant.  both  uiiiversities.     This  disputation  was  brought  on  because  a 
''      '  rumour  was  spread  that  the  Boman  Catholics  had  been  lately 
worsted  in  the  convocation-house.     For  this  purpose  the  con-  • 
vocation  and  the  two  universities  were  authorised,  by  the 
^^^'^^  queen^s  letters,  to  constitute  a  committee  for  the  managing 
Apruz,      this  controversy.     Those  pitched  upon  in  the  university  of 
Convocar     Oxford  were  Dr.  Weston,  prolocutor.  Dr.  Tresham,  Dr.  Cole, 
Uon,  foi,  74.  j)j.  Oglethorpe,  Dr.  Chedsey,  Mr.  Pye,  Mr.  John  HarpsfieM, 
and  Mr.  Fecknam.     Those  of  Cambridge  were  Dr.  Young, 
the  vice-chancellor,  Dr.  Glyn,  Dr.  Seaton,  Dr.  Watson,  Dr. 
Sedgwick,  and  Dr.  Atkinson.     The  conunittee  who  were  to 
engage  in  the  disputation  had  an  authority  from  the  convoca- 
tion and  both  the  universities. 

The  queen  sent  her  precept  to  the  mayor  and  bailifib  of 

Oxford  to  bring  the  priaoneiB  Cnuimer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer 

into  the  public  schools  at  the  times  appointed  for  disputation. 

At  their  appearance,  there  were  these  three  articles  given 

Cranmer  and  the  other  two  bishops  to  subscribe  ;^- 

The  t^rte         First.  In  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  by  virtue  of  the  words 

^S^^Ja^  of  consecration  pronounced  by  the  priest,  the  natural  body  of 

turn,  Christ,  conceived  of  the  Viigin  Mary,  is  present  under  the 

species  of  bread  and  wine.     Part  of  the  Latin  runs  thus : 

^^Prsesens  est  realiter  sub  speciebus  panis  et  vini  naturale 

corpus  Christi  conceptum  de  Virgine  Marid,  item  naturalis 

ejusdem  sanguis.^ 

Secondly.  After  consecration,  neither  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine,  nor  any  other  substance  remains,  excepting  that  of 
Christ,  God  and  man.  In  Latin :  '^  Post  consecrationem  non 
remanet  substantia  panis  et  vini,  neque  uUa  alia  substantia  nisi 
substantia  Christi,  Dei  et  hominis.*" 

Thirdly.   The  mass  is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  living  and  dead.     It  stands  thus  in  Latin :  '^  In  missa  est 
vivificum  ecclesise  sacrificium  pro  peccatis  tarn  vivorum  quam 
MS.  penes    mortuorum  propitiabile.'*" 

vol*.  X  *  These  articles  had  been  sent  down  to  Cambridge  by  the  con* 
vocation  some  little  time  before,  where  they  were  publicly 
examined  and  approved. 

Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  at  the  first  sight  of  these 

articles,  declared  frankly  they  were  not  true.     However,  they 

Id.  M3.      promised  to  return  an  answer  in  writing ;  and  in  case  of  their 
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dissent,  from  the  delegates,  they  were  to  argue  upon  the  ques-*    marv. 
tions  in  the  schools.     The  disputation  was  to  be  managed  in  '      "^      ' 
Latin,  in  the  forms  of  logic.     The  three  bishops  returning  a 
n^ative  answer  to  all  the  articles,  they  proceeded  to  dispute, 
and  notaries  were  appointed  to  take  the  argument  in  writing ;  xa. 
of  these  John  Jewel  and  Gilbert  Munson,  masters  of  arts,  were 
two,  both  of  whom  were  allowed  by  Granmer  and  Ridley. 
Weston  and  the  rest  of  the  committee,  in  their  procuratorial 
letters  from  the  convocation,  own  the  episcopal  character  of 
Granmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  though  they  mention  them  with 
some  abatement,  and  call  them  the  late  bishops  of  Ganterbury, 
Rochester,  and  Worcester. 

And  the  same  respect  is  given  them  in  the  procuratorial 
letter  from  Gambridge.  It  is  true,  in  the  queen^s  precept  to  the 
mayor  of  Oxford,  Ridley  and  Latimer  are  only  styled  doctor 
and  cleric ;  but  this  instrument  is  singular  hi  the  distinction, 
and  no  counterbalance  to  the  rest. 

The  three  bishops  were  forced  to  enter  the  lists  at  great  dis- 
advantages. They  had  but  two  days  allowed  them  for  prepara- 
tion ;  they  were  kept  in  different  and  ill-accommodated  prisons ; 
not  sufifered  to  converse  with  each  other ;  neither  had  they  the 
convenience  of  their  own  books  and  papers.  They  were  like- 
wise obliged  to  appear  single  in  the  contest,  each  of  them 
having  a  distinct  day  assigned,  so  that  they  had  no  opportunity 
of  supporting  each  other,  if  occasion  had  required* 

The  two  first  questions  having  been  dilated  on  in  the  first 
part  of  this  work,  and  lately  argued  at  length  in  the  convoca-  Vol. ). 
tion  by  Weston,  Philpot,  and  others,  I  shall  pass  over  theJIiJfc';^"* 
greatest  part  of  the  disputation.    And  to  prevent  tiring  the 
reader  with  the  repetition  of  this  controversy,  I  shall  only 
refer  him  to  the  bishops^  answers  delivered  in  Latin  to  the 

committee.  SeeRcconls, 

Upon  the  last  question  concerning  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  R^;t^^* 
of  the  mass,  Granmer  was  fully  of  opinion,  that  the  holding  it  Bonner, 
in  the  affirmative  was  derogatory  to  the  sacrifice  upon  the  deinc. 
cross ;  that  if  the  passion  of  our  Saviour  was  sufficient  for  all  c^min-'s 
purposes  of  redemption,  what  occasion  could  there  be  for  any  <v«««>»  »«- 
other !  and  that  the  necessity  of  any  succeeding  supplemental  aacnfix  m 
oblations  supposed  that  at  Jerusalem  defective.    To  support      ""^^ 
this  reasoning,  he  cited  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  and  the 
ninth  to  the  Hebrews.    And  lastly,  he  seems  to  allow  of  no 
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CRAN-  sacrifice  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  excepting  that  of 
Abp.  clnt.  praise  and  thanksgiving,  of  repentance,  and  works  of  charity. 
'      *' — '  Bidley  and  Latimer,  in  their  answers,  delivered  themselves  to 

the  same  sense. 
368.  Chadsey,  Tresham,  Weston,  and  Young,  argued  against 

Cranmer.  Amongst  other  things,  they  charge  him  with  mii^ 
representing  and  mistranslating  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  and 
others  of  the  ancients  in  his  book  concerning  the  sacraments ; 
to  which  he  makes  his  defence.  His  setting  forth  the  Cate- 
chism in  the  name  of  the  synod  of  London  is  likewise  objected 
to  him  by  Weston ;  he  told  him  there  were  fifty  of  that  convo- 
cation who  declared  they  never  heard  a  word  of  that  Catechism. 
To  this  Cranmer  answers,  the  title  was  settled  without  his 
knowledge,  and  that  he  complained  of  it  to  the  council,  who 
told  him  the  book  was  so  intituled  because  it  was  set  f<»ili 
sitting  the  convocation. 

It  has  been  observed  already,  that  the  prolocutor  Weston, 
at  the  convocation  of  last  October,  complained  in  very  strong 
language  against  this  Catechism,  calk  it  a  ^'  very  pestiferous 
Fox,  voL  8.  book,  and  full  of  heresies.'*^     What  Philpot  returned  to  Weston 
^'  ^^'         on  this  head  hath  been  alrea^  related.     Now,  that  the  Forty- 
two  Articles  of  religion,  puMished  in  the  late  reign,  were  princi- 
pally meant  in  this  charge,  and  not  the  Catechism,  is  endea- 
Church  Go-  vourcd  to  be  proved  by  a  late  author.     His  reasons,  in  short, 
ptA^rintcd  are  th^ :     First,  because  the  prolocutor  Weston  calls  them 
a-dYgS?:    *^«  "Articles  of  the  Catechism,''  aud  proposes  the  twenty- 
p.i9i,  et     ninth  of  Edward  VI.^s  articles  to  dispute  on.     Besides,  he 
observes  these  Forty-two  Articles  were  first  printed  at  the  end 
of  this  Catechism,  which  might  make  them  pass  under  that 
title.    Farther,  the  Catechism,  taken  by  itself,  has  not  the 
name  of  the  synod  put  upon  it ;  the  title  of  it  being  only  this, 
^^  Catechismus  brevis  Christianse  disciplinse  summam  conti- 
nens,  omnibus  ludimagistris  authoritate  regiac  ommendatus.'' 
Neither  does  Philpot's  defence  already  mentioned  agree  to  the 
Catechism,  but  only  to  the  Articles ;  for  the  Catechism  is  not 
said  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  committee  upon  whom  the  convoca- 
tion had  transferred  their  authority ;  for  in  the  king's  preface 
it  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  a  certain  pious  and  learned 
person ;  and  that,  being  offered  to  his  majesty,  he  had  referred 
it  to  the  perusal  of  some  bishops  and  other  men  of  learning : 
and  that,  being  approved  by  them,  he  had  ordered  it  to  be 
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printed  for  sehoolmasteis  to  instruct  their  children.    To  which    mary. 
this  author  adds,  that  the  Catechism  abstracted  from  the  Arti-  '      "      ' 
des  scarcely  borders  upon  any  oontroyersy,   and  therefore 
Weston  could  have  no  reason  to  call  it  a  ^^  pestiferous  book, 
and  full  of  heresies ;  ^  neither  would  he  have  been  so  active  in 
procuring  the  subscriptions  of  the  house  against  it.  April  17. 

To  proceed:  the  next  day  Ridley  was  brought  into  the 
schools,  and  opposed  by  Dr.  Smith,  formerly  mentioned,  by  the 
prolocutor  Weston,  by  Tresham,  Oglethorpe,  Glyn,  Seaton, 
Cole,  Ward,  Harpsfield,  Watson,  Pye,  Harding,  Gurton,  and 
Fecknam.  He  made  a  very  learned  defence,  and  maintained 
his  ground  to  great  conunendation  against  all  his  antagonists.    Fox,  toI.  3. 

The  third  day  being  the  I8th  of  April,  Latimer  was  brought  ^'  ' 
before  the  committee.     He  desired  to  be  excused  disputing, 
upon  the  score  of  his  age  and  long  disuse  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
However,  he  gave  in  his  answer,  which  is  penned  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  English ;  and  after  they  had  perused  his 
opinion  upon  the  three  questions,  he  told  them  they  might  use 
him  as  they  thought  fit.    Upon  the  first  article,  though  he  Latimer's 
denies  a  corporeal,  he  owns  a  real  or  spiritual  presence ;  that  oenLg*ae 
such  a  presence  was  sufficient  for  our  union  with  Christ,  com-  ^^^p^ 
prehended  all  the  advantages,  and  answered  all  the  ends  of 
receiving  the  sacrament.     He  was  afterwards  dragged  into  a 
disputation,  which  I  shall  pass  over. 

The  next  day  John  Harpsfield  kept  an  act  for  his  doctor^s 
degree ;  and  giving  the  two  first  questions  for  his  exercise, 
Cranmw  was  permitted  to  oppose  him,  and  appear  once  more  Cmnmer 
in  his  own  defence.  Amongst  other  arguments,  he  asked  ^^^ 
Harpsfield  how,  or  in  what  manner,  Ghrist^s  body  is  present  in 
the  sacraments!  And  whether  this  presence  has  quantity, 
qualities,  form,  figure,  and  such  like  properties  of  a  human 
body !  Harpsfield  returning  no  answer,  but  endeavouring  to 
disengage  Imnself  by  another  question,  several  of  the  doctors 
0tm<^  in,  to  reinforce  him.  Tresham  confessed  our  Sariour 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  had  not  all  the  modes  of  quantity 
and  qualities  proper  to  a  body.  Smith  owned  the  stating  the 
manner  of  this  presence  was  impossible.  Weston,  finding  his 
friends  embarrassed  in  their  answers,  endeavoured  to  untie  the 
knot,  by  saying,  it  is  ^'  Corpus  quantum,  sed  non  per  modum 
quanti.*^  That  is,  our  Sariour^s  body  in  the  eucharist  has 
quantity,  but  not  according  to  the  manner  of  quantity ;  that  is, 
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CRAN-    it  has  quantity,  but  not  those  properties  which  are  essential  to 
Abp.  Cant,  the  idea  of  quantity.    But  to  solve  a  difficulty  by  such  a  dis- 
'      ^^        tinction  is  no  better  than  jargon,  and  downright  contradiction. 
Cranmer  pressed  the  question,  and  argued,  that  since  it  was 
agreed  our  Saviour^s  body  in  heaven  had  the  quantity  and 
figure  of  a  human  body,  and  that  in  the  holy  eucharist  it  had 
none  of  these  properties,  therefore  our  Saviour  must  have  two 
bodies  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other :  one  in  heaven  and 
the  other  upon  earth.    Here  Harpsfield  being  somewhat  at  a 
loss,  Weston  came  on  to  his  relief,  but  with  little  success. 
After  Cranmer  had  made  use  of  some  other  mediums,  he  was 
dismissed  by  Weston  with  commendation.   Afterwards,  Wes- 
ton, being  in  the  chair,  opposed  Harpsfield  himself.     Amongst 
other  authorities,  he  urged  that  of  Theodoret,  formerly  men- 
tioned.    He  likewise  cited  that  remarkable  testimony  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  in  his  epistle  to  Csesarius,  where  this  Father,  as  I 
Voi.1.  under  havc  already  observed,  plainly  affirms,  that  the  bread  after  the 
frank.         consecratiou  remains  in    its  former    nature   and   condition. 
foiJ^^^  Harpsfield  asked  him  how  he  proved  this  passage  belonged  to 
«^  «^    St.  Chrysostom  ?     Weston  vouched  a  book  of  Peter  Martyr^s 
hoiyettchtt-   to  make  good  the  citation.     Harpsfield  refusing  to  be  coiw 
^o^dru^  by  dudcd  by  Peter  Martyr^s  authority,  made  no  farther  answer, 
^1^^^  ^  But  since  this  epistle  to  Caesarius  has  been  lately  published  by 
and  wky^     Bigotius,  the  authority  of  the  testimony  is  put  beyond  dispute. 
This  plain  passage  of  St.  Chrysostom  may  be  used  as  a  key  to 
interpret  him  in  other  places   upon   this  argument.      For 
instaiice :    when  Ridley  denied  the  corporeal  presence  in  the 
schools,  he  was  urged  by  Smith  and  Harpsfield  with  some  strong 
expressions  out  of  St.  Chrysostom.     It  must  be  confessed  the 
words  sound  high,  at  least  towards  consubstantiation ;    but 
these  expressions  being  either  in  his  homilies,  or  his  book  of 
the  priesthood,  are  not  to  be  strained  up  to  the  letter.    The 
design  of  the  Father  in  these  discourses  being  only  to  give  a 
solemn  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  sacrament,  to  awaken  the 
reverence,  and  heighten  the  devotion  of  the  receivers.     To  this 
369.         purpose  he  has  made  use  of  strong  affecting  metaphors.     That 
his  phrase  is  sometimes  figurative,  must  be  owned,  even  by 
those  who  maintain  transubstantiation.     For  instance,  in  one 
place  he  speaks  thus :  ^'  The  mouths  of  those  who  receive,  are 
tinged  and  impurpled  with  the  blood  of  our  Saviour.''''     Thus  he 
makes  the  corporeal  presence  an  object  of  sense,  which  is 
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neither  true  nor  maintained  by  those  of  the  Roman  communion,  mary. 
It  is  evident  therefore  these  strong  passages  of  St.  Ohrysostom  '  ^  ' 
are  to  be  construed  with  allowance,  and  pass  for  no  more  than 
figures  of  rhetoric.  To  make  a  right  judgment  of  this  Father^s 
opinion,  we  must  consult  him  in  those  discourses  where  strict 
logic  is  his  business,  and  where  he  pretends  more  to  argue 
than  flourish.  And  of  this  kind  we  may  reckon  his  epistle  to 
Gaesarius. 

In  this  tract  he  attempts  close  reasoning,  and  discoyers  his 
opinion  without  heightenings,  and  swelled  expression  :  and 
therefore,  by  all  reasonable  construction,  the  passages  in  his 
rhetorical  discourses  ought  to  be  interpreted  by  what  he  deli- 
vers here. 

To  proceed :  Weston  oifered  a  remarkable  testimony  from 
pope  Gelasius  I.  and  another  from  Origen ;  to  which  the  re- 
spondent seems  to  have  returned  but  a  slender  answer.  How- 
ever, Weston  declared  himself  fully  satisfied,  and  commended 
Harpsfield  for  his  performance. 

Thus  the  disputation  ended,  the  committee  boasted  their 
success,  and  went  off  with  a  show  of  triumph.     It  must  be 
granted  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  Fox  represents  it,  were  no 
heavy  managers ;  they  made  a  lively  opposition  upon  Cranmer 
and  Ridley,  and  urged  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  with  advan- 
tage enough.     It  is  no  wonder  to  find  them  make  the  most  of 
their  cause :  they  were  picked  men  out  of  both  universities, 
were  suflBciently  furnished  with  leistu^  and  other  conveniences, 
and  it  is  likely  had  preconcerted  what  arguments  each  of  them  The  Hskopt 
should  use :  however,  temper  and  decency  were  not  always  ]j^  diiffMia- 
kept,  for  Weston  misbehaved  himself  to  a  remarkable  degree,  ''^' 
treated  Cranmer  with  gross  language,  made  a  rude  and  wretched  Fox,  vol.  3. 
jingle  upon  Ridley,  and  ran  out  into  personal  reflections.    Rid-  {a.^p.'73. 79. 
ley  complains  the  whole  disputation  was  carried  on  in  a  very  ^^-  ^)- 
noisy  and  disorderly  manner ;  that  their  language  and  gestures 
were  very  indecent ;  that  the  bishops  were  browbeaten,  dis- 
paraged^  and  coarsely  handled  in  English,  on  purpose  to  lessen 
their  esteem  with  the  audience,  and  draw  the  mob  on  the  other 
side :  that  the  manner  of  the  disputation  was  altogether  irre« 
gular :  for  instance,  he  had  not  the  liberty  of  making  a  full 
defence,  nor  urging  his  reasons  at  length :  he  was  frequently 
attacked  by  several  opponents  at  the  same  time :  and  thus  the 
dispute  was  so  overrun  with  squabble  and  clamour,  that  his 
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answers  to  what  was  objected  could  not  be  heard.  He  was 
likewise  stopped  in  reading  his  paper  by  the  doctors  crying 
out  blaqihemy.  What  the  contents  of  this  paper  were,  the 
«ader  may  8ee  in  the  record  last  mentioned. 

Two  days  after,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  brought 
before  the  delegates  into  St.  Mary^s  Church,  and  called  on  to 
subscribe  the  Three  Articles.  And  here  Weston  charged 
Cranmer  particularly  with  failing  in  his  late  performance,  and 
sinking  under  the  controversy.  The  archbishop  replied  he 
was  overlaid  with  numbers  and  clamour,  and  was  not  suffered 
to  proceed  either  in  his  defence  or  opposition.  In  short,  upon 
their  refusing  to  comply,  they  were  all  three  pronounced  here- 
tics. Cranmer  appealed  from  their  sentence  to  the  court  above, 
and  hoped  to  be  present  with  our  Saviour  in  heaven,  notwith- 
standing his  being  condemned  for  disbelieving  the  corporeal 
presence  at  the  altar. 

Ridley  told  them,  though  he  was  thrown  out  of  their  society, 
he  doubted  not  but  his  name  was  entered  in  a  better  place, 
whither  this  sentence  would  give  them  a  speedier  conveyance 
than  nature  could  have  afforded.  Latimer  appeared  trans- 
ported  with  the  sentence,  and  thanked  God  for  so  honourable 
a  passage  into  the  other  world.  And  now  the  three  bishops 
were  parted,  and  returned  to  their  separate  prisons. 

Now,  to  say  nothing  farther  upon  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
and  the  reasons  of  the  censure,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  ap- 
parent defect  in  the  authority  of  the  judges ;  for  none  of  the  de- 
legates were  more  than  priests.  It  is  true,  Gardiner  the  lord 
chancellor  was  named  in  the  commission,  but  he  never  appeared 
at  the  disputation,  nor  made  part  of  the  court  at  pronouncing  the 
sentence.  And  if  he  had,  for  a  single  bishop  to  censure  three 
of  his  own  order,  and  condemn  his  metropolitan,  was  altogether 
unprecedented.  To  allege  these  doctors  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge were  empowered  by  the  convocation  to  dispute  and 
proceed  to  sentence,  is  short  of  satisfaction.  For  when  was  it 
known  that  all  the  bishops  of  a  province  made  their  proxies  of 
none  but  priests,  for  trying  causes  of  the  highest  nature,  for 
examining  the  faith  of  bishops,  convicting  them  of  h^'esy, 
and  throwing  them  out  of  Church  communion  \  By  the  famous 
council  of  Carthage,  held  in  the  year  419,  if  a  bishop  fell  under 
any  hard  imputation,  he  was  to  be  tried  by  twelve  of  his  own 
order.     This  council,  as  the  learned  Beveridge  observes,  con- 
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finned  the  canons  of  all  the  preceding  councils  in  that  city,  mary. 
which  from  this  time  were  authentically  marked,  made  binding 
to  a  large  extent,  and  called  ^'  Codex  canonum  ecclesise  Afri- 
canse.**^  The  same  learned  person  likewise  takes  notice,  that 
the  canons  of  this  synod  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
general  council  in  Trollo.  However,  I  do  not  find  either 
Gramner  or  the  other  two  bishops  insisting  upon  the  privilege 
of  their  character,  and  moving  for  judges  of  their  own  degree : 
whether  this  reserve  was  overlooked,  or  whether,  out  of  an 
excessive  regard  to  the  regale,  they  thought  themselves  obliged 
to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  the  queen^s  commissioners,  is 
somewhat  uncertain:  but  how  much  soever  they  might  be  , 
satisfied  touching  the  authority  of  the  committee,  it  is  plain  • 
they  thought  themselves  ill  used  in  the  proceedings.  This, 
besides  what  has  been  already  related,  may  be  seen  in  Ridley^s 
letter  to  the  prolocutor,  in  which  he  puts  him  in  mind  he  pro- 
mised him  the  perusal  of  his  defence,  taken  in  writing  by  the 
public  notaries ;  and  that  he  should  have  the  liberty  of  making 
additions  or  alterations,  as  he  thought  fit,  and  that  a  copy  of 
his  answer  to  the  three  questions  should  be  given  him.  He 
lets  him  know  his  promise  was  not  made  good,  and  expostu- 
lates further  for  theur  precipitating  the  sentence,  and  unrea- 
sonably straitening  him  in  time.  Granmer,  in  his  letter  to  370. 
the  privy  council,  complains  much  in  the  same  manner  of  the  Ushop'siHter 
uniabmess  of  the  management :  that  the  disputation  was  scan-  ^lJ^£^^^ 
dalously  tumultuary  and  hurried :  that  the  crowding  the  hear- 
ing into  one  day  maimed  his  defence,  and  that  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  ofibring  the  twentieth  part  of  what  he' had  to  say. 
That  the  way  for  discussing  the*  questions  fairly,  and  discover- 
ing the  truth,  had  been  to  have  permitted  both  parties  to 
strike  out  at  length,  to  spend  their  whole  force,  and  show  how 
well  they  were  furnished.  And  therefore  their  cutting  off  the 
dispute  before  it  could  be  brought  to  an  issue,  he  thought  had 
no  clear  meaning,  and  looked  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  venture 
their  cause  any  farther.  In  the  beginning  and  close  of  this 
address,  the  archbishop  intreats  the  lords  of  the  council  to 
intercede  for  his  pardon  with  the  queen.  The  crime  with 
which  he  charges  himself  is  his  subscribing  the  late  king's 
will  in  prejudice  of  her  majesty's  title.  This  letter  was  put 
into  Weston^s  hands,  who  went  to  London  to  acquaint  the 
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CRAN-    queen  with  the  proceedings  at  Oxford.     He  opened  the  arch- 
Abp.  Cult,  bishop^s  letter  upon  the  road,  and  not  liking  the  contents,  sent 

The  beginning  of  this  summer  some  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
A  dedara^   imprisoned  in  the  Fleet,  the  King^s  Bench,  the  Marshalsea, 
^l^!u^!^P^  ^^^  Newgate,  published  a  declaration  of  their  belief.    The 
V^'f^     reason  of  their  setting  forth  this  paper  was,  because  of  a  report 
vend  of  iU  that  the  government  intended  to  send  them  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
^^in      bridge,  to  dispute  as  Cranmer  and  the  rest  had  lately  done. 
pruon.        They  assign  several  reasons  for  declining  this  way  of  trial : 
and  here  they  lay  very  heavy  imputations  upon  the  universities. 
They  charge  them  with  partiality  and  foul  dealing,  that  they 
had  already  declared  themselves  of  a  contraiy  sentiment :  that 
they  had  remarkably  discovered  their  disaffection,  and  aimed 
more  at  victory  than  truth :  that  by  what  had  passed  already 
it  was  evident  they  were  governed  by  secular  views  and  motives 
of  ambition :  and  therefore,  both  by  the  precept  and  practice  of 
our  Saviour,  they  had  learned  not  to  cast  pearl  before  them. 
They  complain  farther  that  the  laws  of  disputation  were  broken 
at  Oxford ;  and  as  for  themselves,  they  had  been  kept  eight  or 
nine  months  in  prison,  without  being  allowed  books,  paper, 
pen,  and  ink,  or  convenient  apartments  for  study.     They  like- 
wise excepted  against  the  indifferency  of  the  notaries,  and  that 
copies  of  what  passed  in  the  dispute  were  not  granted. 

For  these  reasons  these  preachers,  as  Fox  calls  them,  decline 
entering  upon  a  conference  with  their  adversaries,  unless  they 
may  be  allowed  to  defend  their  cause  before  the  queen  and 
council,  or  both  houses  of  parliament.  Unless  these  conditions 
are  granted,  they  refuse  to  argue  the  points  in  difference  in  the 
customary  methods  of  disputation.  But  if  the  other  party 
think  fit  to  write,  they  are  ready  to  answer  their  objections, 
and  confirm  their  own  doctrines  by  the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  Fathers  of  the  best  character  and  antiquity.  They  declare 
their  resolution  to  maintain  their  faith  to  the  last  extremities ; 
and  after  a  strong  protestation  of  their  loyalty,  exhorting  the 
people  to  passive  obedience,  pressing  that  duty  to  the  last 
degree  of  submission,  and  praying  for  the  queen,  they  proceed 
to  the  articles  of  their  belief. 

They  profess  to  receive  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  as  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
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but  they  do  not  mention  the  number  of  these  books,  or  the  mary. 
extent  of  the  canon.  They  believe  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
that  those  who  refuse  to  hear  the  Church,  when  she  commands 
from  the  inspired  writings,  ought  to  be  esteemed  no  better 
than  heathens.  They  own  the  Apostles'*  Creed,  the  four  gene- 
ral councils  of  Ephesus,  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Chalcedon ; 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  summaries  of  faith  in  the  writings 
of  Irenaeus  and  TertuUian,  and  that  professed  by  pope  Dama- 
sus.  They  resolve  justification  wholly  into  the  mercy  of  God 
through  Christ,  and  that  it  is  only  to  be  discovered  by  faith. 
This  faith,  as  they  affirm,  goes  higher  than  opinion,  and  im- 
ports a  certain  persuasion  wrought  in  the  mind  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  together  with  a  submission  of  the  will  to  the  commancb 
of  God.  And  under  this  head  they  censure  the  popish  doc- 
trines of  free  will,  works  of  supererogation,  merit,  necessity  of 
auricular  confession,  and  making  satisfaction  to  God  in  disci- 
pline and  penance. 

They  declare  divine  service  ought  to  be  perfonned  in  a  lan- 
guage understood  by  the  people,  and  not  in  Latin.  They  con-^ 
demn  invocation  of  saints,  and  that  we  ought  to  address  none 
but  God  Almighty  in  our  devotions.  That  every  man^s  con- 
dition is  unalterably  fixed  at  his  death  ;  and  firom  that  moment 
he  is  either  happy  or  miserable  for  ever ;  and  thus  he  either 
needs  no  assistance  or  the  remedy  cannot  reach  him.  Upon 
these  grounds  they  condemn  the  belief  of  purgatory,  trentals, 
and  the  customary  suffi*ages  for  the  dead  made  necessary  by 
the  papists,  as  the  doctrine  of  Antichrist :  they  declare  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord^s  supper  ought  to  be  ad- 
ministered pursuant  to  the  institution  of  our  Saviour,  as  far  as 
the  substance  of  the  command  reaches :  and  that  they  are  no 
longer  sacraments  than  they  are  used,  and  used  for  that  end 
for  which  they  were  appointed :  and  here  they  condemn  the 
maiming  the  Lord^s  supper,  and  communicating  the  laity  only 
under  one  kind,  as  antichristian.  They  pass  the  same  censure 
upon  transubstantiation,  the  adoration  of  the  sacrament,  re- 
serving and  carrying  it  in  processions,  and  maintaining  the 
mass  to  be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  dead ;  and 
under  the  same  class  of  Antichristian  doctrine  they  put  the 
prohibiting  marriage,  as  unlawful  to  any  persons,  under  what- 
ever distinctions  or  emplo)mient. 

VOL.  VT.  G 
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CRAN-        This  declaration  is  signied  by 

Abp.^CftPt.^  Robert  Menaven,  aliai  John  Hooper. 

alias  Robert  Farrar.  Edward  Crome. 

Rowland  Taylor.  John  Rogers. 

John  Philpot.  Laurence  Saunders. 

John  Bradford.  Edmund  Laurence. 

John  Wigorne,  and  J.  P. 

May  8, 1554.  GloUC.  EpisCOpUS,  T.  M. 

Miles  Coverdale,  late  bishop  of  Exeter,  though  not  in  prison, 

Fox,  Yol.  3.  subscribed  this  confession. 

%me  irre-        About  this  time  some  of  the  reformed  were  remarkably  un- 

S^t^M.  governed  in  their  zeal.  For  instance:  there  was  a  cat  hung 
upon  a  gallows  in  Cheapside,  and  something  of  the  habit  of  a 
priest  put  upon  her.  This  figure  was  carried  to  the  bishop  of 
London,  and  shown  in  the  pulpit  at  Paulas-cross  by  Dr.  Pen- 

371.  dilton.  Not  long  after  a  pistol  was  discharged  at  this  Pendil- 
ton  in  the  same  place.     The  buUet  drove  into  the  church  wall, 

Stow's  and  missed  him  very  narrowly.  To  these  disorders  1  shall 
subjoin  another  which  looked  like  a  deeper  contrivance.  For 
instance  :  one  Elizabeth  Crofts  had  been  practised  with  to  set 
up  an  imposture ;  she  delivered  very  offensive  discourse  through 
a  wall  near  Aldersgate  in  London.  The  matter  was  so  arti- 
ficially managed,  that  the  voice  was  heard,  but  no  person  dis* 
covered.  This  *'*'  spirit  in  the  wall,'*'*  as  it  was  called,  was  cried 
up  for  a  most  miraculous  intelligence  from  the  other  world. 
Some  said  it  was  an  angel,  and  others  made  it  no  less  than  the 
immediate  warning  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  sound  was  con- 
veyed by  a  whistle  given  her  for  that  purpose  by  one  Drake, 
servant  to  sir  Anthony  Nevil.     She  had  several  assistants  to 

Id  carry  on  the  cheat.      These  confederates  mixing  with   the 

crowd  undertook  to  expound  the  spirit,  and  delivered  the  oracle 
in  seditious  language  against  the  queen  and  the  prince  of  Spain, 
and  declaimed  strongly  against  the  mass,  against  confession, 
and  such  other  doctrines  of  the  anti-reformed.  All  this  was 
confessed  by  the  maid  herself  upon  a  scaffold  at  Paul Veross. 

There  were  likewise  some  malicious  reports  spzead  that  the 
queen  was  with  child.  The  government  had  reason  to  be  con* 
eemed  at  so  infamous  a  story  :  the  queen  therefore  wrote  to 
the  justices  of  peace  in  Norfolk  to  trace  the  calumny,  and  find 
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out  those  who  set  it  on  foot.     The  earl  of  Sussex  examined  a    marv. 
great  many,  but  could  not  fix  it.  '       ' 

These,  it  must  be  owned,  were  very  unjustifiable  sallies. 
What  could  be  more  provoking  to  the  coiui,  than  to  see  the 
queen^s  honour  aspersed,  their  religion  insulted,  their  preachers 
diot  at  in  the  pulpit,  and  a  lewd  imposture  played  against  the 
government  i  Had  the  reformed  been  more  smooth  and  inof- 
fensive in  their  behaviour,  had  the  eminent  clergy  of  that  party 
published  an  abhorrence  of  such  unwarrantable  methods,  it  is 
possible,  some  may  say,  they  might  have  met  with  gentler 
usage,  and  prevented  the  persecution  frem  flaming  out.  But 
fair  meaning  does  not  always  manage  to  the  best  advantage. 
Besides,  many  of  these  men  being  shut  up  in  prison,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  might  not  be  certainly  informed  of  matter  of  fact. 
To  which  I  may  add,  that  something  of  this  kind  had  been 
done  already. 

The  articles  of  the  queen'*s  marriage  being  settled,  as  has  Thearrimi 
been  related,  Philip,  prince  of  Spain,  arrived  at  Southampton,  Pmp, 
on  the  nineteenth  of  July ;  frem  whence,  after  some  days 
repose,  he  set  forward  for  Winchester,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  queen,  with  a  splendid  train  of  quality,  of  both  sexes.  Tke  mar- 
They  were  married  in  the  cathedral  on  St.  Jameses  day,  by  the  ^^i^, 
bishop  of  Winchester.     As  soon  as  the  solemnity  was  over, 
Figuera,  the  emperor^s  ambassador,  presented  Philip  with  his 
&ther^s  resignation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
Upon  which  they  were  both  proclaimed,  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
with  the  foUowing  titles :  ^^  Philip  and  Mary,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  king  and  queen  of  England,  France,  Naples,  Jerusalem, 
Ireland,  defenders  of  the  faith;  princes  of  Spain  and  Sicily, 
archdukes  of  Austria,  dukes  of  Milan,  Burgundy,  and  Brabant, 
counts  of  Hapsbourg,  Flanders,  and  Tirel.**"     At  the  proclaim- 
ing this  style,  the  king  and  queen  appeared  hand  in  hand,  with 
two  swords  carried  before  them ;  this  was  done  from  a  cireum- 
stance  <^  pomp,  and  to  mark  their  distinct  capacity  in  the 
govermnent. 

From  Winchester  they  removed  to  Basing,  and  thence  to 
Windsor,  where  Philip  was  installed  knight  of  the  Garter.  August  12. 
From  hence  the  court  removed  to  Richmond,  from  Richmond 
to  Sufiblk-place,  in   Southwark;  from  whence  they  made  a 
magnificent  cavalcade  through  the  principal  streets  in  London. 

King  Philip  being  entertained  in  so  pompous  a  manner, 
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endeavoured  to  recommend  himself  to  the  English,  and  make 
them  sensible  they  were  like  to  be  no  losers  by  the  marriage. 
To  this  purpose,  he  imported  a  vast  mass  of  treasure.  It  was 
carried  to  the  Tower  in  twenty  carts,  each  of  them  laden  with 
seven- and-twenty^  chests  of  silver  bullion,  each  chest  being  a 
yard  and  four  inches  long.  This  was  done  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  some  few  months  after,  another  great  remittance 
of  gold  and  silver  arrived  from  Spain.  There  were  ninety-nine 
horses  and  two  carriages  employed  in  bringing  it  to  the  Tower. 
Those  who  were  disaffected  to  the  government,  construed  this 
appearance  of  friendship  to  a  harsh  meaning.  It  was  designed, 
they  said,  to  purchase  the  constitution,  and  bribe  the  parliar 
ment  into  the  court  measures.  King  Philip,  to  ingratiate 
himself  farther,  prevailed  with  the  queen  for  discharging  the 
prisoners  in  the  Tower.  This  favour  comprehended  those  who 
had  concerted  the  rebellion  with  Wyat,  engaged  with  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  or  were  confined  upon  the  score  of  religion. 
And  thus  Holgate,  archbishop  of  York,  ten  knights,  and 
several  others  of  distinction,  were  set  at  liberty.  But  nothing 
looked  more  particularly  honourable  in  king  Philip,  than  his 
procuring  the  enlargement  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and 
Courtney,  earl  of  Devonshire. 

To  return  to  the  Church.  September,  this  year,  Bonner, 
bishop  of  London,  made  a  visitation.  To  bring  every  thing 
back  to  the  usages  of  the  Boman  communion,  he  set  forth 
thirty-seven  articles  of  inquiry,  upon  which  six  men  in  every 
parish  were  sworn  to  present  such  as  they  found  faulty.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  relate  to  the  management  of  the  arch- 
deacons, officials,  and  parish  priests.  Not  long  after,  Bonner 
dispatched  an  order  to  all  his  clergy,  in  which  he  complains 
some  disorderly  people  had  taken  the  images  out  of  churches, 
and  painted  several  texts  of  Scripture  upon  the  wall :  that  they 
had  mistranslated  these  texts  for  the  countenancing  licentious- 
ness and  error :  for  bringing  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  the 
fasts  and  feasts,  into  disesteem,  and  to  abolish  the  laudable 
customs  of  the  Church.  In  consideration  of  this  misbehaviour, 
(as  he  calls  it)  he  enjoins  the  clergy  to  see  these  texts  defaced 
by  the  churchwardens. 

About  this  time  the  queen  drew  up  a  scheme,  under  her  own 
hand,  for  discharging  the  Beformation  from  point  to  point,  and 

>  Collier  here  misquotes  Stow,  ^o  says, "  there  were  twenty  carts  laden  with  ninety- 
seven  chests,  &r/ ' 
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restoring  religion  to  its  former  condition.     It  stands  in  the  ^  mary. 
form  of  directions  to  her  council ;  the  reader  shall  have  it  in 
the  queen'^s  words. 

^^  First,  that  such  as  have  commission  to  talk  with  my  lord  J:^^  quectta 
cardinal  at  his  first  coming,  touching  the  goods  of  the  church,  the  privy 
should  have  recourse  to  him,  at  the  least  once  in  a  week,  not  ^"^Ig  re- 
only  for  putting  those  matters  in  execution,  as  much  as  may  ^%^- 
be,  before  the  parliament,  but  also  to  understand  of  him,  which         372 
way  might  be  best  to  bring  to  good  effect  these  matters,  that 
have  been  begun  concerning  religion.     Both  touching  good 
preaching,   I  wish  that  may  supply  and  overcome  the  evil 
preaching  in  time  past ;  and  also  to  make  a  sure  provision,  that 
no  evil  books  shall  either  be  printed,  bought,  or  sold,  without 
just  punishment  therefore. 

'*  I  think  it  should  be  well  done,  that  the  universities  and 
churches  of  this  realm  should  be  visited  by  such  persons  as 
my  lord  cardinal,  with  the  rest  of  you,  may  be  well  assured  to 
be  worthy  and  sufficient  peraons,  to  make  a  true  and  just 
account  thereof,  remitting  the  choice  of  them  to  him  and  you. 

**  Touching  punishment  of  heretics,  we  think  it  ought  to 
be  done  without  rashness,  not  leaving  in  the  mean  while  to  do 
justice  to  such,  as  by  learning  would  seem  to  deceive  the 
simple :  and  the  rest  so  to  be  used,  that  the  people  might  well 
perceive  them  not  to  be  condemned  without  just  occasion, 
whereby  they  shall  both  understand  the  truth,  and  beware  to 
do  the  like  :  and,  especially  within  London,  I  would  wish  none 
to  be  burnt,  without  some  of  the  council^s  presence,  and  both 
there  and  every  where,  good  sermons  at  the  same. 

'^  I  verily  believe  that  many  benefices  should  not  be  in  one 
man^s  hands,  but  after  such  sort  as  every  priest  might  look  to 
his  own  charge,  and  remain  resident  there,  whereby  they  should 
have  but  one  bond  to  discharge  towards  God,  whereas  now 
they  have  many;  which  I  take  to  be  the  cause,  that,  in  most 
parts  of  this  realm,  there  is  overmuch  want  of  good  preachers, 
and  such  as  should  with  their  doctrine  overcome  the  evil  dili- 
gence of  the  abused  preachers  in  the  time  of  the  schism,  not 
only  by  their  preaching,  but  by  their  good  example,  without 
which,  in  my  opinion,  their  sermons  shall  not  so  much  profit  as 
I  wish.  And  like  as  their  good  example  on  their  behalf  shall 
undoubtedly  do  much  good,  so  I  account  myself  bound  on  my 
behalf  also,  to  show  such  example,  in  encouraging  and  main- 
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OR  AN-    taining  those  persons  well,  doing  their  duty,  not  forgetting,  in 
Ab^.^Mt  ^^^  meanwhile,  to  correct  and  punish  them  which  do  contrary ; 

' — V '  that  it  may  be  evident  to  all  this  realm,  how  I  discharge  my 

Bibiiotii.  conscience  therein,  and  minister  true  justice  in  so  doing.*^ 
Araiff  ^^^  By  these  directions,  the  reader  may  see  the  queen  was  re- 
solved to  proceed  to  sanguinary  rigors,  in  case  gentler  applicar 
tions  came  short  of  her  purpose.  By  what  is  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  her  discourse,  it  appears  cardinal  Pole  was  shortly 
expected :  that  there  were  some  difficulties  to  be  got  over,  in 
order  to  the  restoring  the  papal  supremacy  in  the  next  parlia- 
ment. The  main  obstacle  was  the  apprehensions  the  tempo- 
ralty  lay  under,  of  parting  with  their  abbey  and  chantry  lands. 
These  jealousies  hindered  the  point  from  being  carried  in  the 
last  session ;  and  therefore,  without  relaxing  upon  this  head, 
there  was  no  prospect  of  admitting  the  pope^s  claim,  and 
coming  to  an  accommodation.  The  parliament  met  on  the 
twelfth  of  November,  and,  to  bring  them  to  a  disposition  to- 
wards compliance,  the  king  and  queen  had  promised  the  resti- 
tution of  the  church  lands  should  be  dropped ;  the  cardinal 
likewise  is  said  to  have  given  some  private  assurance  of  satis- 
faction in  this  matter. 
Cardinal  The  arrival  of  this  prelate  being  now  expected,  it  was 
rival!  ^"^  thought  fit  to  repeal  his  attainder  before  his  coming.  This  was 
looked  on  as  a  necessary  regard  to  his  character.  He  came  to 
London  on  tlie  twenty-fourth  of  November,  and  four  days  after 
came  into  the  parliament-house,  which  was  then  the  great 
chamber  at  Whitehall,  by  reason  of  the  queen'^s  indisposition. 
The  king  and  queen,  sitting  under  a  state,  and  the  lords  and 
commons  being  present,  the  lord  chancellor  Gardiner  acquainted 
both  houses  with  the^cardinal'^s  character  and  business,  and 
hoped  they  would  follow  their  majesty'^s  example,  and  receive 
him  with  a  suitable  regard. 

After  this  recommendation,  the  cardinal  stood  up,  and,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  lords  and  commons,  made  a  speech  to 
this  effect. 
Cardinal         <^  In  the  first  place,  he  returned  the  queen  and  the  two 
iJLth^uses  houses  thauks,  for  repealing  the  attainder,  and  restoring  him 
M^^^'     ^  ^^  privilege  of  appearing  amongst  them  with  safety  and 
honour.     After  this  he  enters  upon  the  subject  of  his  commis- 
sion, and  acquaints  them  that,  as  they  had  been  pleased  to 
return  him  Uie  advantages  of  his  birUiright,  so  his  principal 
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business  was  to  restore  the  nation  to  its  ancient  nobility:  to  mary. 
this  purpose,  he  had  an  authority  from  his  holiness,  to  make 
them  part  of  the  Catholic  Church.  That  the  apostolic  see  had 
a  particular  regard  for  this  island ;  and  that  to  this  the  pope 
seemed  to  be  led  by  the  directions  of  Providence,  which  has 
given  a  preference  to  this  country,  by  making  it  one  of  the 
first  provinces  that  received  the  Christian  faith:  that  the 
Britons,  who  were  brought  into  the  Church  by  the  instructions 
of  the  apostolic;  see,  were  not  made  Christians  by  degrees  and 
distance  of  time,  but  were  all  converted,  as  it  were,  at  once : 
that  after  the  misbehaviour  of  this  people  had  made  them  un* 
worthy  of  this  blessing,  and  brought  a  Pagan  nation  in  upon 
them,  yet  the  country  was  so  far  the  care  of  Providence,  that 
heathenism  wns,  quickly  discharged,  and  the  Saxons  brought 
over  to  the  Christian  belief.  Thus,  their  being  made  part  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  raised  to  a  nobility  of  the  best  kind, 
though  it  was  principally  owing  to  the  Divine  favour,  yet  Grod 
was  pleased  to  make  the  apostolic  see  the  instrument  of  this 
happiness.  That  f^m  this  time  forward  the  English,  with  the 
rest  of  Christendom,  had  all  along  continued  in  the  faith  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  treated  the  apostolic  see  with  the  highest 
regard :  and,  as  an  instance  of  their  observance,  several  of 
their  kings  did  not  think  it  enough  to  pay  a  submission  to  the 
pope'^s  authority,  without  making  a  voyage  to  Rome  in  person. 
For  these  princes  thought  they  could  not  go  too  far  in  acknow- 
ledging the  benefits  of  their  country'^s  conversion.  Neither 
were  the  Ei^lish  slender  proficients  in  religion  and  letters :  for 
when  Charies  the  Great  founded  the  university  of  Paris,  he 
sent  for  our  countryman,  Alcuinus,  to  make  regulations  for 
that  society,  and  form  them  to  piety  and  learning.^ 

The  cardinal  took  notice  that  ^'  Adrian  IV.,  an'  English- 
man, converted  Norway,  and,  out  of  affection  to  his  native 
country,  gave  Henry  XL  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland.  To  373. 
recount  with  what  distinction  and  peculiarity  of  respect,  the 
English  had  been  treated  by  the  see  of  Rome,  would  be  too 
tedious  an  undertaking ;  neither  should  he  mention  the  mis- 
fortunes which  have  pursued  them  ednoe  their  defection ;  and 
that  the  same  measures  have  been  attended  with  great  cala- 
mities in  other  countries.  Thus,  by  breaking  off  their  corres- 
pondence, and  withdrawing  their  regard  from  the  Roman  see, 
the  .Christians  of  Asia,  and  the  Greek  Church,  lost  their 
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CRAN-  empire  and  their  freedom,  and  sunk  under  the  conquest  of  the 
A^.^c^t  Turks.     And/  to  give  a  fresher  example  of  this  unhappy  con- 

* — "^ '  duct,  into  how  many  sects  and  factions  has  Germany  been 

divided,  and  how  miserably  harassed  with  civil  wars,  since  their 
going  off  from  the  centre  of  unity,  and  the  head  of  the  Christian 
communion  ? 

'^  If  we  inquire  into  the  English  revolt,  we  shall  find,^^  says 
his  eminence,  ^^  avarice  and  sensuality  the  principal  motives ; 
and  that  it  was  first  started  and  carried  on  by  the  unbridled 
appetite  and  licentiousness  of  a  single  person.  And,  though  it 
was  given  out  there  would  be  a  vast  accession  of  wealth  to  the 
public,  yet  this  expectation  dwindled  to  nothing;  the  crown 
was  left  in  debt,  and  the  subject,  generally  speaking,  more 
impoverished  than  ever.  And  as  to  religion,  people  were  tied 
up  to  forms,  and  hampered  with  penalties;  and,  to  speak 
plainly,  there  was  more  liberty  of  conscience  in  Turkey  than  in 
England. 

^^  That  the  Church  of  Home  might  have  recovered  her  juris- 
diction by  force,  aiid  had  the  offer  of  the  greatest  princes  in 
Europe  to  assist  her  in  her  pretensions.  However,  she  was 
willing  to  waive  this  advantage,  and  apply  to  none  but  friendly 
expedients.  That,  though  the  defection  was  general  and 
strongly  settled,  yet  the  goodness  of  God  interposed  to  our 
relief,  and  that  at  a  time  when  it  was  least  solicited  and 
deserved.  For,  when  the  true  religion  seemed  wholly  extin- 
guished,— ^when  the  churches  were  defaced,  the  altars  thrown 
down,  the  holy  ceremonies  discharged,  and  things  brought  to 
the  point  of  despair, — there  were  some  remainders  of  the  true 
faith :  the  queen^s  highness  continued  firm,  to  whom  the  saying 
of  the  prophet  may  be  applied  without  flattery,  ^  Ecce  quasi 
derelicta.** 

^^  It  is  well  worth  our  recollection  to  consider  how  wonder- 
fully .Gt)d  has  preserved  her  majesty.  What  contrivances 
were  set  on  foot  to  defeat  her  succession !  What  numbers 
conspired  against  her  I  What  preparations  were  furnished  to 
destroy  her  !  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  her 
sex,  the  surprise  of  the  juncture,  the  inequality  of  her  forces, 
she  succeeded  against  her  enemies,  and  made  her  way  to  the 
throne.  Now,  what  can  all  this  unexpected  success  be  attri- 
buted to,  but  the  great  goodness  and  protection  of  Almighty 
GK>d  i    For,  humanly  speaking,  there  was  nothing  appeared  in 
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her  majesty'^s  affidrs,  but  only  despair.  That  the  same  Provi-  mart. 
d^ice  had  established  the  queen  in  her  right  for  recovering  the  '  "  ' 
true  religion  and  eicterminating  error ;  and,  to  enable  her  grace 
the  better  for  the  bringing  about  this  blessed  purpose,  she  was 
now  engaged  in  marriage  with  a  prince  of  the  same  belief;  that 
the  emperor,  this  king^s  father,  had  remarkably  concerned  him- 
self for  retrieving  the  unity  of  the  Church  ;  that,  though  the 
war^s  breaking  out  on  all  sides  had  disappointed  his  puipose, 
yet,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  that  what  his  imperial  majesty  had 
begun  would  be  carried  on  to  a  happier  issue  by  his  son.  To 
procure  this  blessing,  God  had  ordained  two  distinct  indepen- 
dent powers,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical;  that  princes  were 
€rod^s  representatives  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  pope  in  the 
latter ;  that  the  management  of  the  temporal  sword  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  and  queen,  by  immediate  commission 
from  God  Almighty;  and  that  they  had  no  superior  with 
respect  to  secular  authority. 

^'  As  to  the  power  of  ^  the  keys,^  and  the  government  of  the 
Church,  it  was  delegated  by  our  Saviour  to  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  and  annexed  to  the  apostolic  see  by  special  prerogative. 
And,  for  proof  of  this  peculiarity  of  jurisdiction,  we  have,^ 
continues  tiie  cardinal,  ^^  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  precedent  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Fathers  irom  the  beginning  of  Christianity  to  our  own 
times.  From  this  see  I  am  sent  hither  with  the  character  of 
legate,  and  have  full  powers  in  my  conmussion ;  but,  notwith- 
standing my  being  entrusted  with  the  keys,  I  am  not  in  a 
condition  to  use  them  till  some  obstructions  are  removed  on 
your  part.  But,  before  I  proceed  farther,  I  must  solemnly 
declare  I  have  no  prejudicial  instructions  to  any  person.  My 
commission  is  not  to  pull  down,  but  to  build,  to  reconcile ;  not 
to  censure ;  but  to  invite,  without  compulsion.  My  business 
is  not  to  proceed  by  way  of  retrospection,  or  to  question 
things  already  settled.  As  for  what  is  passed,  it  shall  be  all 
overlooked  and  forgotten. 

^^  However,  to  qualify  yourselves  for  this  advantage,  it  wiQ  be 
necessary  to  repeal  those  laws  which  have  broken  the  Catholic 
unity,  and  divided  you  from  the  society  of  the  Church.^  Fox,  p.  lOSw 

This  speech,  delivered  with  the  advantage  of  the  cardinal'^s 
quality  and  character,  Was  not  without  its  effect,  though  some 
of  the  house  of  Commons  took  the  freedom  to  declare  their 
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CR  AN-    dislike  of  reviving  the  pope^s  authority ;  but  the  majority  being 

Abp.  cAnt.  satisfied,  for  the  reasons  above-mentioned,  an  address  was  pre- 

"^     "^      '  sented  by  both  houses  to  the  king  and  queen.     The  substance 

of  it  was  to  entreat  their  majesties  to  lay  it  before  the  cardinal, 

adding  with  what  regret  they  recollected  their  withdrawing 

their  obedience  from  the  apostolic  see,  and  giving  their  consent 

to  any  statutes  derogatory  to  his  holiness'^s  jurisdiction  ;  pro* 

mising  that,  with  their  majesties^  concurrence,  they  would  do 

their  utmost  to  repeal  all  such  laws.     They  conclude  with  an 

humble  request  to  the  king  and  queen,  to  intercede  for  their 

Nov.  28.     absolution,  and  that  they  may  be  received  as  penitent  children 

into  the  conununion  of  the  Church. 

Things  being  thus  adjusted,  both  houses  attended  the  court 
on  St.  Andrew'^s  day,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
queen,  the  lord  chancellor  asked  them,  whether  they  were 
pleased  to  address  the  cardinal  for  their  pardon,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  pope'^s  supremacy,  and  return  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church !    Some  of  them  answered,  **  Yea,^  and  the  silence  of 
374.         the  rest  being  taken  for  consent,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
their  majesties  in  the  name  of  the  parliament.     When  this  was 
read,  the  members  stood  up,  with  a  design  to  move  the  cardi- 
nal ;  but  his  eminence,  being  willing  to  spare  them  that  morti- 
fication, prevented  their  request,  and  acquainted  them  he  was 
ready  to  give  the  satisfaction  desired ;  and,  after  his  legatine 
Sec  Records,  commissiou  was  read,  he  declared  how  acceptable  the  return  of 
num.  73.      ^  sinner  was  to  God  Almighty,  and  that  the  holy  angels 
rejoiced  at  the  recovery  of  this  kingdom.     Upon  this  they  all 
kneeled,  and  received  absolution  for  themselves  and  the  whole 
nation,  in  the  following  form  :— 
Theab»olur       "  Qur  Lord  Jcsus  Christ,  which  with  his  most  precious 
muttc^by   blood  hath  redeemed  and  washed  us  from  all  our  sins  and 
^  ^'^*''"^- iniquities,  that  he  might  purchase  unto  himself  a  glorious 
spouse  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  and  whom  the  Father  hath 
appointed  Head  over  all  his  Church,  He  by  his  mercy  absolve 
you.     And  we,  by  apostolic  authority  given  unto  us  by  the 
most  holy  lord  pope  Julius  III.,  his  vicegerent  here  on  earth, 
do  absolve  and  deliver  you,  and  every  of  you,  with  the  whole 
realm  and  the  dominions  thereof,  from  all  heresy  and  schism, 
and  frt)m  all  and  every  judgment,  censures,  and  pains,  for  that 
cause  incurred ;  and,  also,  we  do  restore  you  again  unto  the 
unity  of  our  mother  the  holy  Church,  as  in  our  letters  more 
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plainly  it  shall  appear :  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, ,  wary, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost/' 

After  this  form  was  pronounced,  they  went  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  chapel-royal,  where  *^  Te  Deum "'  was  sung. 
And  because  this  return  to  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Ghnreh,  as  they  called  it,  fell  on  St.  Andrew''s  day,  the  cardinal 
procured  the  passing  an  order  in  the  convocation  for  keeping 
that  festival  with  an  additional  office,  and  bringing  it  up  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  greater  holydays.  On  Sunday  following,  the 
submission  of  the  two  houses  to  the  papal  authority,  and  the 
absolution  given  by  the  cardinal,  ^'as  repeated  by  the  lord 
chancellor  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's-cross.  His  text  was 
Bom.  xiii.,  "  Knowing  the  time,  that  it  is  now  high  time  to  ^^^'(^r- 
awake  out  of  sleep,*"  &c.  From  these  words,  amongst  other  ^^tn^**^- 
things,  he  observes,  '^  that,  when  king  Henry  V III.  was  ^^Soa^, 
pressed  with  a  rebellion  in  the  north,  he  resolved  to  return  ^^'  ^' 
the  pope  his  supremacy.  But  this  resolution  came  to  nothing ; 
^  the  hour  was  not  yet  come  f  for,  had  the  matter  gone  forward 
under  such  circumstances  of  difficulty,  some  would  have  said 
the  king  had  been  overawed  into  justice.  After  this,  Gardiner 
and  Knevet  were  sent  ambassadors  to  the  emperor,  to  request 
his  mediation  for  bringing  the  pope  and  the  king  to  a  good 
mideretanding,  and  to  smooth  the  way  for  renewing  the 
former  correspondence  between  them.  '  But  the  time  was  not 
yet  come :'  for  the  juncture  might  have  made  the  king's 
Measures  mismide  Jod,  and  interpreted  his  compliance  te 
reasons  of  state.  In  the  beginning  of  king  Edwards's  reign, 
the  business  of  reconciliation  was  moved ;  but  neither  was  that 
a  proper  time ;  for  the  king  being  then  a  child,  he  could  not 
have  had  a  share  in  the  submission.'"  In  shcnrt,  he  told  them, 
this  was  the  time  which  Providence  seemed  to  have  reserved 

for  so  great  a  blesemg.  fTi^r'*  ^' 

The  next  day,  an  embassy  was  resolved  to  pope  Julius  III.,  Anemhaaty 
to  make  him  a  tender  of  the  kingdom's  obedience.  The  RmM, 
persons  employed  were,  Anthony  Brown,  viscount  Montacute ; 
Thirleby,  bishop  of  Ely ;  and  sir  Edward  Kame.  When  the 
news  of  this  negotiation  came  to  Rome,  there  were  solemn 
processions  ordered  for  all  Italy.  The  pope  confirmed  the 
proceedings  of  his  legate,  and  published  a  jubilee,  with  a 
clause  in  the  bull  to  account  for  anticipating  the  period. 
Like  the  father  of  the  prodigal,  it  was  highly  reasonable, 
he  said,  to  express  an  unusual  satisfaction  for  the  recovery 
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CRAN-  of  his  son  that  was  lost.  But,  before  the  embassy  arrived, 
Abp.  Cant,  Julius  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marcellus  II.  This  pope 
pTpimL  '  ^'^^^  ^  person  of  great  gravity  mid  virtue ;  and,  to  show  his 
Hist.  Cone,  accession  to  the  chair  had  not  altered  his  temper,  nor  made 
The  pope  any  unserviceable  impression,  he  intended  a  reformation  of  his 
*^'  court.     His  design  was  to  retrench  the  figure  of  the  prelates, 

to  suppress  unnecessary  offices,  and  put  a  stop  to  excess  in 
expense.    But  he  dying  of  an  apoplexy  within  a  month  after 
his  election,  the  project  miscarried. 
Tiie  queen        Upon  the  dcat^  of  this  pope,  the  queen  endeavoured  to  pro- 
to  promote    moto  Cardinal  Pole  to  the  see  of  Bome.     To  this  purpose,  she 
popedom,     WTote  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  the 
lord  Paget,  then  at  Calais,  to  solicit  the  French  court  in  her 
name  to  dispose  the  conclave  to  make  choice  of  cardinal  Pole : 
that  they  were  to  acquaint  the  French  king  she  was  governed 
by  no  private  regards;  that  the  cardinal  was  unacquainted 
with  her  concerning  herself  in  this  matter ;  and  that  it  was 
purely  his  probity  and  merit  which  put  her  upon  the  under- 
taking.    But  this  business  miscarried;   and   Marcellus  was 
Titus"*  ^^^'  s"^5ceeded  by  cardinal  Carafia,  called  Paul  IV.,  a  prelate  of 
book  11.      different  inclinations.     This  pope  was  strongly  in  the  French 
interest,  and  disaffected  both  to  the  emperor  and  cardinal  Pole. 
To  return  to  England :  in  the  latter  end  of  November,  the 
queen^s  being  with  child  was  generally  believed  at  court.     The 
The  queen,    couucil  Sent  a  letter  to  bishop  Bonner,  to  draw  up  a  form  of 
rrt/A  cftOd.    thanksgiving  upon  the  occasion,  and  order  '^  Te  Deum  ^"^  to  be 
^^^'  sung  in  all  churches  of  his  diocese.    This  hope  of  issue  proved 

a  mola\  and  had  an  ill  effect  upon  the  queen^s  health.     How- 
ever, both  herself  and  the  ladies  of  her  attendance  believed 
otherwise  at  first.   The  appearance,  it  seems,  was  so  promising 
that  the  parliament  did  not  question  the  truth  of  it.     This  is 
plain  by  their  making  an  act  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  queen's  issue,  together  with  a  preamble  of  thanks 
to  God  Almighty  for  her  being  with  child. 
i&2Phiiip      Upon  this  expectation,   there  were  prayers  printed  and 
cap.uT^*    dispersed  about  the  kingdom.     The  purport  of  them  was, 
statutoBftt   ijint  Grod  would  send  the  queen  a  good  hour,  support  her 
p^        government,  and  protect  her  from  rebeUion.     The  address 
«^^^     IS  made  immediately  to  God,  without  any  application  to  saints 

occation, 

'  A  mole,  according  to  Dr.  Johnaon^e  definition,  is  **  a  formlcH  concretion  of  cxtra- 
vaaatod  blood,  which  grows  into  a  kind  of  floeh  iu  the  uterus,  and  is  called  a  fidse  con- 
ception." 
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or  angels.     This  prayer  Fox  takes  the  freedom  to  ridicule,    mary. 
which  is  somewhat  extraordinary.     Did  this  martyrologist  ^i^^^'^JT^ 
believe  dominion  founded  in  crrace  i    Did  he  conceive  the  v-^^^-    . 
queen''s  title  depended  on  her  orthodoxy !    And  that  she  m  ki»  re- 
had  forfeited  her  crown  by  declaring  for  popery?     If  this*^ 
was  not  his  opinion,  he  must  grant  her  subjects  were  bound 
to  pray  for  the  repose  of  her  government.     There  had  been 
two  rebellions  in  her  reign  already ;  and,  therefore,  one  would 
think  it  was    highly  seasonable  to  pray  against    a    third. 
However,  Fox  thought  fit  to  rally  their  devotion  with  this         375^ 
sentence  in  the  margin  :  '^  Gry  up  louder,  you  priests ;  perad- 
venture  your  God  is  asleep  :^ — as  if  their  devotions  had  been 
directed  to  Baal  or  Ashtaroth, — as  if  the  Papists  had  wor- 
shipped one  God,   and  the  Protestants  another.     I  cannot 
perceive  the  martyrologist  had  any  right  to  Elijah'^s  sarcasm. 
His  zeal,  without  doubt,  was  too  much  embittered :  he  was 
plainly  ridden  by  his  passion,  and    pushed   by  disaffection 
towards  profaneness  ^. 

It  must  be  confessed,  eagerness  of  temper  and  injudicious  j^n.  1. 
aversion  carried  some  of  the  reformed  to  practices  by  no  means 
defensible.     For  instance :  one  Rose,  a  clergyman,  and  about 
thirty  honest  citiaiens  more,  as  Fox  calls  them,  meeting  in  a 
house  in  Bow  Ghurch-yard  to  receive  the  communion,  were 
apprehended  and  committed.     But  these  men  were  much 
to  blame  in  one  sentence  of  their  devotions ;    they  prayed 
"that  God  would  turn  queen  Mary'^s  heart  from  idolatry,  ox  Anwdiri^* 
else  shorten  her  days.*"    Thus  much  is  confessed  by  Fox, '"??5'''?^ 
though  he  forgets  to  censure  the  disloyalty.     Bishop  Hooper,  to  the  queen, 
then  in  the  Fleet,  wrote  a  consolatory  letter  to  Rose  and  the 
rest,  in  which  he  does  not  give  them  any  direct  reprimand  for 
their  misbehaviour,  but  puts  them  in  mind  in  general,  that  Gk>d 
commands  us  to  pray  for  those  that  persecute  us ;   not  to 
revile  any  magistrate,  or  apply  to  violent  remedies.    In  the 
close,  he  prays  to  God  to  send  them  patience  and  charity,  and 
that  they  may  stand  firm  in  maintaining  the  truth.     By  recom- 1^. 
mending  this  resignation  and  passiveness,  it  is  possible  he  might 
be  informed  of  their  uncharitable  petition. 

However,  the  report  of  this  intemperate  zeal  occasioned  an  ^^  ^^  ^ 
act  of  parliament,  by  which  it  was  made  high  treason  "  for  any  prevent  suck 
person  to  pray  that  God  would  shorten  the  queen's  days,  or  viour. 

>  Thui  Collier  martyrizes  the  martyrologist. 
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CRAN-  take  her  out  of  the  way,  or  make  any  such  malicious  prayer 
Abp.  Cant,  importing  the  same  sense.''  The  preamble  cites  the  petition 
' — "^ — '  abovementioned  as  unquestionable  matter  of  fact,  and  then  sub- 
joins, that  ^'such  prayer  was  never  heard  or  read,  to  have 
been  used  by  any  good  Christians  against  any  prince,  though 
he  were  a  pagan  and  infidel,  and  much  less  against  any 
Christian  prince;' 

The  statute  concludes  with  a  proviso,  '^  That  if  any  person 
indicted  for  any  thing  of  this  kind  done  in  the  present  session, 
shall  show  themselves  penitent,   and  submit  to  the  queen's 
mercy,  that  then  no  judgment  or  attainder  of  treason  shall 
1  &  2  Philip  pass  upon  them,  but  they  shall  receive  such  corporeal  punish- 
clt  ^.^" '    ^^^^  ^^  ^^  si^®  death  as  the  court  shall  appoint." 
Statutes  at        The  most  remarkable  bill  passed  this  parliament  was  a  repeal 
^^'         of  all  statutes  made  against  the  see  of  Borne  in  the  two  late 
reigns.      To  dispose  the  temporalty  to  a  concurrence  in  so 
nice  an  afikir,  and  remove  all  jealousies  of  the  clergy's  insisting 
on  the  restitution  of  Church  lands,  the  convocation  was  pre- 
vailed with  to  address  the  king  and  queen  to  intercede  with 
the  cardinal  to  drop  this  article.     The  address  is  penned  to 
this  effect : — 
The  convo-        "  We,  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
Sm»  thai  assembled  in  convocation  according  to  custom,  during  the  ses- 
i/ie  cardinal  sions  of  parliament,  with  all  due  humility  and  regard,  acquaint 
tnsM/  on  the  youT  majcsties,  that  notwithstanding  by  our  respective  stations 
2[^^^^and  offices  the  care  and  protection  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Church  are  intrusted  with  us ;  for  which  reason  we 
ought  to  have  recourse  to  the  remedies  of  law,  and  endeavour 
the  recovering  whatever  has  been  taken  away  in  tliis  kingdom 
during  the  late  schism.     However,  we  must  freely  confess  that 
the  restoring  these  estates  is  a  very  difficult,  and,  in  a  manner, 
an  impracticable  undertaking.     And  considering  titles  have 
been  so  often  transferred  since  the  first  alienation,  property 
would  be  strangely  entangled  by  pursuing  an  attempt  of  this 
nature;    and  over  and  above,  the  union  with  the  Catholic 
Church,  so  happily  begun  by  jour  majesties,  might  probably  be 
checked  in  its  progress.     We,  therefore,  who  value  the  public 
tranquillity  more  than  our  private  advantage,  and  the  saving  so 
many  souls  above  all  secular  interest  whatever,  ('  not  seeking 
our  own,  but  those  things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's,')  humbly 
beseech  your  majesties  to  intimate  our  request  to  the  lord 
cardinal  Pole,  legate  to  our  lord  pope  Julius  III.,  and  to  inter- 
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cede  with  his  eminence,  that,  pursuant  to  the  powers  granted  mar  v. 
by  hiB  holiness,  he  would  [dease  to  prefer  the  benefit  of  the 
community  to  all  private  regards,  and  give  up  the  claim  of 
those  estates  which  might  otherwise  be  insisted  on  by  the 
spiritualty  or  religious ;  and  that  the  lord  cardinal  legate  would 
relax  upon  these  jpoints  either  wholly  or  in  part,  at  his  discre- 
tion. Only  we  desire  his  eminence  would  show  himself  easy 
and  gentle  upon  this  occasion ;  declaring  withal,  that  whatever 
shall  be  done  by  him  in  the  premises  shall  be  taken  as  con- 
firmed by  our  consent.  And  iSuther :  we  humbly  intreat  your 
majesties  that  those  branches  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
wiUiout  which  we  are  in  no  condition  to  execute  our  functions 
and  assist  our  charge,  and  which  have  been  wrested  from  us  by 
the  injustice  of  the  late  times,  may  be  restored.  And  that  all 
those  laws  which  disable  us  in  our  bumness,  and  check  our 
spiritual  commission,  may  be  repealed,  to  the  honour  of  Grod 
and  your  majesties,  and  the  common  benefit,  both  temporal 
and  eternal,  of  the  whole  reahn."  ^^*  Mrr'-^'*' 

This  address  was  put  in  the  cardinal^s  hands  by  the  lord  cap.  8. 
chancellor,  the  prolocutor,  and  six  other  members  of  the  lower 
house.  This  set  the  cardinal  at  ease  in  some  measure,  and 
discharged  him  from  pressing  so  unacceptable  a  condition  as 
restoring  the  Church  lands.  The  temporalty  would  certainly 
have  broken  with  him  upon  this  article ;  for,  as  Fox  writes, 
the  parliament  had  lately  dispatched  an  express  to  the  pope,  to 
desire  his  holiness  to  confirm  the  alienations  of  the  abbey  and 
chantry  lands ;  and  that  without  satisfaction  in  this  particular, 
there  would  be  no  concessions  on  their  part.  Fox,  p.  Tix 

After  complying  upon  this  head,  the  parliament  in  their  bill 
move,  by  way  of  address  to  their  majesties,  that  the  cardinal 
by  virtue  of  his  legatine  conmiission  may  dispense  in  the  follow- 


First.  ^^  That  all  bishoprics,  cathedral  churches,  hospitals,  ^  ^^^p^^  *f 
coU^es,  schools,  and  other  such  foundations,  made  by  autho-  against  tZ 
rity  of  parliament,  or  otherwise  legally  established  since  the"^^^"'"^' 
schism,  may  be  confirmed  and  continued. 

"  That  marriages  made  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity,  affinity,  spiritual  relation,  or  which  might  be  made 
void  ^[HTopter  impedimentum  pubhcse  honestatis  justitise,''  or         373^ 
upon  the  score  of  any  other  canonical  restraint,  nuiy  be  con- 
finned,  and  the  issue  declared  legitimate. 

14 
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CRAN-  ^^  That  institutions  of  benefices,  and  other  promotions  eeele- 
Abp.  Cant,  sisstical,  and  dispensations  made  according  to  the  form  of  the 
*^      "^      '  act  of  parliament,  may  be  likewise  confirmed. 

^^  That  all  judicial  processes  made  before  any  ordinaries  of 
this  realm,  or  before  any  delegates  upon  any  appeals,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  may  be  likewise  ratified 
and  confirmed.'*^ 

And  finally,  ^^  That  all  lands,  goods,  or  chattels,  belonging 
to  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  abbeys,  priories,  chantries,  and 
colleges,  settled  on  the  crown  by  act  of  parliament,  and  from 
thence  conveyed  to  the  subject,  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange, 
&c.,  should  remain  uncontested  in  their  present  condition; 
and  that  no  proprietor  should  be  disturbed  by  the  revival  of 
any  claim  on  the  Churches  behalf;  and  that  no  suits  might  be 
commenced,  or  censures  inflicted,  upon  this  score,  either  by 
authority  from  the  pope,  a  general  council,  or  on  pretence  of 
1  &  2  Philip  any  canon,  or  ecclesiastical  constitution  whatsoever.''^ 
cftp.  H.^^^'  The  cardinaPs  dispensation,  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  act, 
gratified  the  parliament  in  all  these  particulars.  But  though 
the  Church  lands  are  wholly  given  up  without  the  least  inuendo 
of  any  farther  reckoning,  yet  in  the  close  of  the  instrument  the 
cardinal  puts  them  in  mind  of  the  danger  of  sacrilege,  and 
how  much  they  are  concerned  to  restore  the  goods  of  the 
Church,  meaning  the  plate  and  ornaments.  He  exhorts  them 
likewise  to  see  a  competent  provision  made  for  those  cures 
which  have  been  lately  stripped  of  their  maintenance. 

This  dispensation  is  confirmed  by  the  act.  There  is  likewise 
a  confirmation  of  all  abbey,  chantry,  and  bishops^  lands  con- 
veyed to  king  Henry  VIII.  and  king  Edward  VI.,  by  act  of 
parliament  or  any  other  legal  assurance ;  and  it  is  made  pre- 
munire  to  form  any  process  in  any  ecclesiastical  court  within 
the  realm,  or  without,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  or  to 
molest  any  person  for  any  lands,  manors,  &c.,  above-mentioned. 
It  is  farther  enacted,  "  That  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other 
spiritual  persons  having  jurisdiction,  and  no  lay  person,  shall 
execute  spiritual  authority  in  places  exempt.''^  After  which 
follows  a  clause  for  saving  the  customary  privileges  of  both  the 
universities,  of  the  churches  of  Westminster,  Windsor,  and 
the  Tower;  and  that  those  lords  of  manors  who  formerly 
enjoyed  probate  of  testimony  should  lose  nothing  by  this  sta- 
tute; and  lastly,  to  make  the  Church  some  recompense  for 
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what  had  been  taken  away  in  the  two  late  reigns,  the  statute    mary. 
of  Mortmain  is  suspended  or  dispensed  with  for  twenty  years.  ""     ''^      * 
This  act  declares  the  title  of  supreme  head  never  rightfully 
belonged  to  the  crown '.     However,  all  instruments  in  which 
that  style  had  been  used  should  be  of  force,  and  that  all  writings 
since  tJie  queen^s  accession  to  the  crown,  where  that  addition 
had  been  omitted,  should  likewise  pass  for  legal  forms.     And 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  bidiops,  and  ordinaries,  it  was 
to  be  enlarged  to  the  same  extent  in  which  it  might  lawfully 
have  been  exercised  in  the  twentieth  year  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
Before  I  take  leave  of  this  act,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ac- 
quaint the  reader  with  an  address  which  the  lower  house  of  ^*^<^|^ 
convocation  made  to  the  upper.     The  design  of  it  was  to  move  ioiue  of 
for  something  towards  an  equivalent  for  giving  up  the  Church  ^|^^^^ 
lands.     In  short,  this  address,  though  not  fully  answered,  seems  ^^^'!^ 
to  have  been  considered  in  several  statutes  made  this  reign.  c%»rvft. 
The  substance  of  the  address  digested  into  twenty-eight  arti- 
cles is  as  follows : — They  intreat  the  bishops  to  take  care  that, 
in  giving  their  concurrence  to  the  settlement  of  the  Church 
lands  upon  the  laity,  nothing  might  pass  to  the  prejudice  of 
any  bishop,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  person,  with  respect  to 
any  legal  right,  title,  or  interest.     And  whereas  by  a  statute 
made  in  the  first  year  of  king  fkiward  VI.,  for  suppressing 
chantries,  colleges,  &c.,  there  was  a  proviso  for  the  erecting 
schools  and  hospitals  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which 
had  hitherto  not  been  performed,  they  request  their  lordships 
to  move  the  king,  the  queen,  and  cardinal,  that  this  clause  may 
be  made  good,  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  statute.     Further, 
the  address  solicits  that  tithes  and  oblations  lately  alienated 
may  be  returned  to  the  Church,  and  all  impropriations,  except- 
ing such  as  are  settled  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  of 
universities,  and  schools,  may  be  dissolved  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  the  revenues  restored  to  the  parochial  churches.     They 
suggest  farther,  that  the  lands  and  endowments  of  prebends 
have  been  lately  alienated  from  cathedrals,  and  impropriated 
benefices  settled  in  lieu  of  them,  to  the  decay  of  hospitality 
and  great  damage  of  the  Church ;  they  desire  their  lordships 
therefore  to  exert  themselves  for  rei^essing  this  grievance. 
They  likewise  move  that  the  statute  of  Mortmain  made  in  the 

'  Thus  Mary  wilfully  threw  aw»y  that  birthright  of  supremacy  which  her  father  so 
gallantly  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  a  foreign  despotism. 

VOL.  VI.  H 
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CRAN-  seventh  year  of  king  Edward  I.,  and  another  to  the  same  pur* 
Abp.  Cant.  fOBe  passed  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  king  Richard  II.,  may  be 
'      "^        repealed. 

After  these  preliminary  requests,  the  address  proceeds  to 
the  mention  of  twenty-eight  articles  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship.  I  shall  just  touch 
some  of  the  most  remarkable. 

First,  they  declare  their  intention  of  coming  to  a  resolution, 
whether  those  who  have  preached  heretical  and  seditious  doc^ 
trine  shaQ  be  called  before  their  ordinaries,  and  obliged  to  a 
public  recantation ;  and  whether  any  process  shall  be  formed 
against  them  pursuant  to  the  canons  of  the  Church. 

They  move  the  lords  spiritual,  '^  That  the  late  archbishop 
Cranmer^s  book  written  against  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  the 
schismatical  Common  Prayer-book  and  ordinal,  the  translations 
of  the  Bible  recited  in  a  statute  made  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VIII.,  and  all  other  books  containing  any  heretical 
doctrine,  may  be  burnt ;  and  all  persons  who  have  such  books 
required  to  bring  them  in  to  the  ordinary,  or  otherwise  to  be 
reputed  abettors  of  such  tenets ;  that  no  such  books  may  be 
printed  or  sold  within  the  reakn,  or  imported  from  foreign 
parts,  under  heavy  penalties ;  that  the'  statutes  against  heretics^ 
Lollards,  and  preachers  of  false  doctrine,  may  be  revived ;  and 
that  all  bishops  and  other  ordinaries  may  be  restored  to  the 
same  jurisdiction  they  enjoined  in  the  first  year  of  king  Henry 
VIII.  That  the  statutes  allowing  pluralities  and  non-residence 
may  be  repealed;  that  simoniacal  contracts  may  be  strictly 
377.  inquired  into  and  punished,  and  that  patrons  may  lose  the  pre- 
sentation during  their  lives  for  such  indirect  management. 
That  the  Church,  with  respect  to  Uberty,  authority,  and  juris- 
diction, may  be  restored  to  the  benefit  of  Magna  Charta,  or, 
at  least,  that  these  privileges  may  be  recovered  to  the  condition 
they  were  in  the  first  year  of  king  Henry  VIII. ;  and  that  the 
intolerable  burthen  of  first-fruits,  tenths,  and  subsidies,  may  be 
discharged.  That  no  attachment  of  praemunire  may  be  awarded 
against  any  ecclesiastical  ordinary  before  the  bringing  a  prohi- 
bition ;  and  that  the  king  and  queen  would  please  to  command 
the  temporal  judges  to  explain  the  statutes  of  praemunire,  to 
state  the  subject,  and  give  a  full  recital  of  the  cases  in  which 
any  person  is  liable  to  that  penalty.  That  the  statutes  of  pro- 
visors  may  not  be  wrested  to  illegsJ  constructions,  nor  stretched 
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beyond  the  proper  sense  and  meaning  of  the  words.  That  the  MARY, 
statute  of  the  submission  of  the  clergy  made  in  the  twenty-fifth  '  "^ 
of  Henry  VlII.,  and  all  others  made  since  the  first  year  of  that 
prince  in  derogation  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,may  be  repealed. 
That  all  places  exempt  may  be  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  spiritual  ordinaries.  That  the  pleas  concerning  tithes 
within  the  city  and  liberties  of  London  may  not  be  tried  before 
the  lord  mayor ;  but  that  the  cognizance  of  this  matter  may  be 
returned  to  the  bishops^  court,  pursuant  to  ancient  usage. 
That  tithes  may  be  paid  according  to  the  canon  law ;  and  that 
abbey -lands  exempted  firom  payment  of  tithes  may  be  assigned 
to  proper  parishes,  and  chiurgeable  with  the  payment  of  per- 
sonal tithes  in  cities  and  elsewhere,  as  was  usually  done  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  king  Henry  VIII. ;  that  such  priests  as 
were  lately  married,  and  refused  to  disengage  themselves  for 
their  functions,  may  have  some  uncreditable  distinction  put 
upon  them,  and  that  women  who  married  after  monastic  vows 
may  be  divorced.  That  all  ecclesiastical  persons  who  of  their 
own  voluntary  motion  had  rifled  or  defaced  any  churches  might  ^J^^' 
be  obliged  to  reftind  and  make  reparation.'^  c.  Cantab. 

To  proceed;  the  statutes  for  suppressing  and  punishing  of  ^,-^"'''* 
heresy  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V.,  J*^^ 
are  revived.  5  Richard  2, 

The  commons  passed  a  bill  for  voiding  all  leases  made  by  mar-  ^^onry  4, 
ried  priests;  but  the  lords,  being  aware  several  alterations  ot^  ^^-  . 
church-lands  might  suffer  by  such  a  provision,  threw  out  the  biD.  cap.  7. 

The  other  acts,  relating  wholly  to  the  state,  I  shall  pass  and  Muy/'' 
over :  this  parliament  was  dissolved,  as  it  is  said,  on  the  six-  ^p*  ^* 
teenth  of  January ;  and,  on  the  twenty-fifth  following,  there 
was  a  solemn  procession  in  London,  t4>  give  God  thanks  for  the 
Idngdom'^s  return  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  solemnity  was 
ornamented  with  ninety  crosses :  there  were  eight  bifshops,  and 
a  hundred  and  sixty  priests  and  clerks,  richly  habited.  The 
lord  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  the  common  council  made  part 
of  the  appearance.  When  the  procession  was  over,  they  re- 
turned to  mass,  at  St.  PaulX  where  the  king  and  cardinal  w&re 
present. 

The  printed  statutes  assign  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament 
to  the  sixteenth  of  January,  but  it  is  possible  the  first  figure 
might  be  mistaken ;  for  the  learned  Heylin  writes  they  were 
dissolved  on  the  twenty-sixth.    Fox  seems  to  have  been  of  the 

H  2 
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CRAN-    same  opinion,  by  saying  that  on  the  twenty-third  of  January  all 
Abp.  Cant,  the  bishops,  with  the  rest   of  the  convocation,  attended  the 
'      ^      '  cardinal  at  Lambeth :  now,  if  the  convocation  was  not  dis- 
solved on  the  twenty-third,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  the 
parliament  was  still  sitting.     However,  Fox  does  not  express 
himself  clearly,  whether  the  convocation  was  then  actually 
Vol.  3.        sitting  or  not :  he  only  takes  notice  that  the  cardinal  ordered 
them  to  repair  to  their  cures ;  that  he  advised  them  to  manage 
with  lenity  and  moderation ;  and  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
recover  their  people  by  persuasion  and  kind  usage,  rather  than 
apply  to  any  rugged  expedient. 
The  cardi-        To  rciuforce  the  dispensation  in  the  act  of  repeal,  and  give 
mission  for  it  2^  duc  compass  and  effect,  the  cardinal  granted  a  dispensation 
^tf  o/  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  for  reconcUing  the 
^nierbury.  clergy  and  laity  of  that  province..    Neither  is  there  any  reason 
Appendix,    to  question  the  same  favour  being  granted  to  the  archbishopric 
p.  182.        ^f  York,  and  the  sees  within  their  jurisdiction.     The  instru- 
ment extends  to  the  absolving  all  persons  who  repent  their 
miscarriages,   and   desire   to   be   restored  from  ail  heresies, 
schisms,  apostacies,  from  all  excommunications,  suspensions, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  censures.     And  more  particularly  the 
clergy  who  have  received  orders  from  any  schismatical  or  here- 
tical bishops,  officiated  in  virtue  of  that  character,  and  com- 
plied with  any  unallowed  ceremonies,  and  forms  of  prayer,  are 
absolved,  provided  the  form  and  intention  of  the  Church  was 
not  omitted  in  their  ordination.     They  are  likewise  absolved 
from  all  censures  to  which  they  have  made  themselves  liable  by 
swearing  against  the  pope's  supremacy.     The  breach  of  vows, 
and  quitting  a  religious  life,  is  likewise  remitted  to  all  those 
concerned.     The  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  with  whom, 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  all  spiritual  jurisdiction  is 
lodged,    are  farther  empowered  to  authorise  the  parochial 
clergy  to  absolve  the  laity,  and  restore  them  to  the  communion 
of  the  Church.     The  form  to  be  pronounced  by  the  curates 
runs  thus : — 

"  Our  Lord  Jesu  Christ  absolve  you,  and  by  the  apostolic 
authority  to  me  granted  and  committed,  I  absolve  you  from  the 
sentence  of  excommunication,  and  from  all  other  censures  and 
pains  into  the  which  you  be  fallen  by  reason  of  heresy  and 
schism,  or  any  otherwise,  and  I  restore  you  to  the  unity  of  our 
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holy  mother  the  Church,  and  to  the  communion  of  all  sacra-    mary. 


ments,  dispensing  with  you  for  all  manner  of  irregularity,  and 
by  the  same  authority  I  absolve  you  from  all  your  sins,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.   Amen.""      Regist. 

Bonner, 
fol.  372. 

The  cardinal,  as  hath  been  obser\'ed,  recommended  gentle  ^«  recom- 
methods :  he  declared  a  strong  aversion  to  extremity  and  moftod's 
rigour :  that  the  clergy  ought  to  compassionate  the  misfor-  n/ormed. 
tunes  of  those  misled.  That  bishops  were  fathers,  and  ought 
to  answer  the  tenderness  of  that  relation :  that  nothing  could 
be  more  foreign  to  their  character  than  destroying  their 
children.  That,  from  his  own  experience,  he  had  observed 
rough  applications  rather  heightened  such  a  distemper  than 
cured  it.  That  there  was  a  great  difference  to  be  made  be- 
tween a  country  just  seized  and  infected  but  in  a  few,  and 
another  where  the  malignity  had  time  to  spread,  and  reached 
all  ranks  and  orders.  That  it  was  not  to  be  expected  people 
would  be  dragged  out  of  their  errors  all  at  once ;  such  sudden  378. 
violence  would  rather  push  them  upon  obstinacy,  and  fix  their 
mistakes :  and  therefore  the  better  way  was  to  give  them  time 
for  recollection,  to  argue  them  out  of  their  heterodoxy,  and 
lead  them  back  by  gentle  degrees.  That  the  three  statutes 
revived  against  heresy  should  sleep  in  the  execution,  and  only 
be  made  use  of  in  terror&m.  That  a.  strict  reformation  in  the 
manners  of  the  clergy,  would  be  a  good  step  towards  recover- 
ing the  laity :  and  to  this  purpose,  he  suggested  the  restoring 
the  primitive  discipline.  To  this  he  added,  the  emperor  had 
advised  the  queen  not  to  make  any  person  uneasy  upon  the 
score  of  conscience :  and  that  himself  had  been  unfortunate  in 
the  trials  of  extremity. 

The  lord  chancellor  Gardiner  was  of  a  different  sentiment :  Gardiner 
he  thought  no  arguments  would  operate  so  strongly  as  penalties,  ^^^^^ain 
and  that  the  terrors  of  fire  and  faggot,  in  some  cases,  were  the  *""*  ******* 
best  methods  of  conviction :  that  where  people  were  incorri- 
gible, they  ought  to  be  capitally  punished.     But  then  he  would 
have  them  begin  with  heretics  of  distinction,  and  who  were 
most  instrumental  in  misleading  the  rest.     This  advice  was 
pointed  against  the  reformed  bishops.     He  was  likewise   of 
opinion,  that  those  preachers  who  appeared  most  hardy  and 
enterprising  should  be  made  examples :  as  for  the  gross  of  the 
people,  he  believed,  when  their  leaders  were  taken  off,  they 
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CRAN-    would  recover  of  themselves,  and  miffht  safely  be  overiooked. 

Abp.  Cant.  As  to  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  he  approved  the  thing,  but 

'  '  thought  it  an  unseasonable  expedient.     That  the  practice  of 

such  regulations  would  justify  the  clamours  of  the  heretics,  and 

bring  the  hierarchy  under  more  disadvantage. 

Gardiner,  besides  his  old  quarrel  for  being  imprisoned  and 
deprived,  thought  himself  lately  affi*onted  by  the  translation  of 
PriiitAd  in    his  book  '^  De  vera  Obedientid.^   This  book,  as  the  reader  may 
A.  ^1i553.   remember,  was  a  strong  contradiction  to  his  present  practice : 
for  here  he  had  renounced  the  pope^^s  supremacy,  '*  argued  for 
the  regale,'^  and  approved  the  divorce  between  the  king  and 
Catherine  of  Spain.    Some  of  those  who  suffered  took  the  free- 
dom to  charge  him  with  this  inconsistency.     His  answer  was, 
that  the  swearing  against  the  pope'^s  jurisdiction  was  an  unlaw- 
ful oath,  like  HerodX  &nd  ought  to  be  broken.     The  seeing 
himself  exposed  in  English  print,  ruffled  his  humour  &rther, 
and  provoked  him  against  the  reformed.   Bonner^s  Preface  was 
likewise  translated,  which  might  probably  stir  his  pride.     He 
concurred  with  Gardiner^s  sanguinary  suggestions.     Bonner 
was  somewhat  harshly  used  in  the  late  reign  ;  and,  being  of  a 
warm  vindictive  temper,  he  might  not  be  unpleased  with  an 
opportunity  of  revenge.     The  queen  and  council  gave  in  to 
Council       these  measures,  as  appears  by  several  orders  of  the  board.  And 
^1^2555    thus  the  cardinal'^s  good  nature  was  over-ruled,  and  the  perse- 
cution broke  out  upon  the  reformed. 
The  preach-      While  the  parliament  was  sitting,  the  preachers  imprisoned 
^addrew^  made  an  address  to  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  two  houses, 
kinq,  queen,  Jn  defeucc  of  the  Reformation.  "  In  the  first  place,  they  entreat 

ana  parltct-  ,  ,,  ,  •• 

ment.  them  to  recollect  their  severities  against  the  religion  established 
in  the  two  late  reigns.  They  put  them  in  mind  that  the  points 
had  been  settled  with  great  deliberation :  that  the  two  univer- 
sities, and  the  most  considerable  persons  for  learning  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  been  consulted.  That  to  undo  what 
was  thus  unanimously  agreed,  was  unserviceable  to  the  me- 
mories of  the  two  princes,  king  Henry  and  king  Edward,  and 
a  blemish  upon  the  honour  of  the  whole  nation :  that  great 
uneasiness  of  conscience,  and  judgments  from  heaven,  must 
follow  such  measures  of  course.  That  since  the  discharging  the 
true  religion,  throwing  out  the  reformed  offices,  and  bringing 
superstition  and  idolatry  into  their  place,  all  the  orthodox 
preachers  have  been  removed,  have  been  harassed  and  robbed, 
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with  suchi  cruelty  and  injustice,  as  exceeds  the  barbarity  of   mary. 
Turks  and  Infidels.  ^      ' 

'^  They  conjure  their  majesties  and  the  parliament,  by  every 
thing  sacred  and  valuable,  to  consider  the  lamentable  state  of 
religion,  and  how  much  the  nation  ib  Ukely  to  suffer  in  their 
eternal  interest.  They  earnestly  desire,  therefore,  the  Church 
may  be  retrieved  firom  this  deplorable  condition.  As  for  them- 
selves, they  request  they  may  be  brought  before  the  council, 
or  parliament,  and,  if  they  fail  either  in  maintaining  the  homi- 
lies and  service  set  forth  in  the  late  reign,  or  in  proving  the  un- 
lawfulness of  the  liturgic  forms  used  at  present ;  if  they  fail  in 
making  good  either  of  these  points,  and  that  by  Catholic  prin- 
ciples and  authorities,  they  are  willing  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake, 
or  submit  to  any  other  death  of  ignominy  and  torture,  which 
their  majesties  shall  please  to  appoint  them.^  Fox*b  mss. 

Not  long  after  they  made  another  address  to  their  majesties  Aj^dix  to 
and  parliament,  of  resemUing  contents :  they  complain  '^  they  lIi^TiSg 
have  been  thrown  out  of  their  estates,  their  goods  seized,  and 
their  books  taken  from  them:  that  they  have  been  misre- 
ported  to  their  majesties,  reproached  for  heretics,  closely  con- 
fined for  fifteen  or  sixteen  months,  and  not  allowed  the  liberty 
to  justify  themselves  against  the  calumnies  thrown  upon  them. 
They  desire  they  may  be  brought  publicly  to  their  answer  either 
before  the  pairliainent,  or  such  indifferent  judges  as  their 
majesties  shall  appoint. 

'^  Under  such  an  allowance  they  do  not  questicm  their  being 
aUe  to  throw  off  the  imputation  of  heresy :  to  defend  the 
Reformation  from  point  to  point,  and  show  the  excommunica- 
tions published  against  them  of  no  force :  and  that  all  the 
names  of  disadvantage  and  infamy  belong  rather  to  their  ad- 
versaries: to  their  adversaries,  who,  with  respect  to  their 
majesties,  may  rather  be  said  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians  to  Pharaoh,  of  Zedekiah  and  his  party  of 
prophets  to  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  and  of  Barjesus  to  the  pro- 
consul Sergius  Paulus.  And,  lastly,  they  offer  to  justify  the 
doctrine  and  worship  established  in  the  late  reign,  by  scripture 
and  antiquity,  under  the  highest  penalties."  Fox,  jroi.  3. 

Whether  the  freedom  of  these  addresses  gave  disgust,  OTSome'pro- 
that  the  government  resolved  to  proceed  another  way,  is  more  ^^^a' 
than  can  be  known ;  however,  it  is  certain,  the  preachers  were  ffovernnwut. 
refused  in  their  application. 
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CRAN-        The  misbehaviour  of  some  people,  about  this  time,  seems 
Abp.  Caiit.  ^  hsLwe  soured  the  humour  of  the  court,  and  brought  the 
^ZT"' — '  reformed  under  disfavour.    For  instance,  one  Edward  Feather- 
stone,  alicts  Constable,  counterfeited  himself  king  Edward  VL 
He  was  seized  and  carried  before  the  council,  where  he  begged 
the  queen^s  pardon,  and  confessed  he  had  been  importuned  by 
a  great  many  people  to  undertake  the  imposture.     Thi»  youth 
Council       had,  for  some  time,  been  a  footman  to  sir  Peter  Mewtass. 
stow's  "^^^  ^^^^  month,  the  lord  North,  secretary  Bourn,  the 

^"^">  master  of  the  Bolls,  sir  Francis  Inglesfield,  and  some  others, 
received  order  from  the  council  to  proceed  to  a  farther  exami- 
nation of  Bingar,  Gary,  Dye,  and  Field.  These  men,  as 
appears  by  their  confessions,  had  been  tampering  with  astro- 
logy or  magic.  They  were  prosecuted,  in  all  likelihood,  for 
Council  calculating  the  queen'^s  nativity  and  foretelling  her  death. 
^^'  To' this  may  be  added,  a  letter  sent  to  the  lord  treasurer, 

with  another  enclosed  to  the  queen,  from  father  Elstan,  warden 
of  the  convent  at  Greenwich.  He  complains,  that  himself  and 
father  Peyto  were  stoned  by  several  persons,  in  their  passage 
from  London  to  Greenwich.  His  lordsUp  is  desired  by  the 
council  to  get  the  offenders  apprehended,  and  to  require 
the  lord  mayor  to  make  a  proclamation,  with  a  reward  for 
Ibid.  those  that  shall  discover  them. 

To  give  another  instance  of  a  lower  kind:  one  Bobert 
Mendrain,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  shaved  a 
dog,  in  contempt  of  the  priests^  tonsure.  For  this  misbeha- 
viour, he  was  ordered  by  the  council  to  go  to  his  parish- 
church  next  Sunday,  and  there  publicly  confess  his  folly  in  a 
Ibid.  form  prescribed. 

These  instances  of  misbehaviour  might  very  probably  ruffle 
the  court,  and  make  the  government  more  rugged  with  the 
reformed :  for,  though  stretching  the  punishment  beyond  the 
crime  has  nothing  of  justice,  yet  princes  sometimes  let  loose 
their  resentments  upon  such  occasions.  Their  jealousy  is  apt 
to  take  the  alarm :  they  conclude  that  those  who  profess  the 
same  religion  have  the  same  aversions  and  desires,  and  stand 
ready  to  take  the  same  liberty  of  practice.  This  is  wrong 
judging;  but  power  and  passion  do  not  always  distinguish; 
and  thus  a  whole  party  sometimes  suffer  for  the  faults  of 
a  few. 

As  for  a  martyrology,  the  reader  may  please  not  to  expect 
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it.  It  is  wide  of  the  design,  and  out  of  the  compass,  of  this  mary. 
work.  I  shall  only  mention  some  few  of  the  more  distinguished  "" 
persons  and  circumstances.  Those  who  would  be  farther 
informed  in  names  and  particulars  may  consult  Fox,  who  is 
full  enough  in  the  detail ;  and,  though  he  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken in  private  stories,  his  records  and  state  papers  may  be 
safely  relied  on. 

To  proceed:  the  prosecution  of  the  reformed  being  now 
determined,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  some  others  of  that 
order,  had  a  commission  from  the  cardinal  to  convent  and 
examine  those  delated  for  heresy.  Pursuant  to  this  authority, 
Rogers  and  Bradford,  bishop  Hooper  and  Dr.  Taylor,  were 
brought  before  Gardiner,  excommunicated,  and  remanded  to  ^'  ^i^ 
prison.  Rogers  was  burnt  in  Smithfield,  and  suffered  mth  Several 
great  fortitude  and  Christian  resolution.  He  was  an  acquwit-  f^resyT 
ance  of  TindalX  and  lived  with  him  in  Flanders.  When 
Tindal  was  executed  for  religion,  Rogers,  being  apprehensive 
of  hard  usage  in  England  under  king  Henry  VIII.,  retired  to 
Wittenbuig  in  Germany,  where,  learning  the  language  of  the 
country,  he  had  the  cure  of  a  parish.  He  continued  in  this 
business  till  king  Edward^s  reign  ;  when  he  was  called  home, 
and  preferred  to  a  prebend  in  St.  PauFs  church  by  bishop 
Ridley.  At  the  present  queen^s  coming  to  the  crown,  the 
Papists,  knowing  him  to  be  a  person  of  warmth  and  enter- 
prise, and  strongly  disaffected  to  their  persuasion,  endeavoured 
to  fright  him  beyond  sea.  For  this  purpose,  they  gave  him  Feb.  4. 
almost  a  year  to  transport  himself,  charging  him,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  stir  out  of  his  own  house ;  but  when  they  found 
he  despised  the  opportunity,  and  refused  to  withdraw,  they 
committed  him,  and  then  brought  him  to  the  stake.  He  left 
a  wife  and  ten  children  wholly  unsupported,  and  cast  upon 

Providence.  Godwin, 

Soon  after,  Sanders,  parson  of  All-Hallows,  Bread-street,  in  poz.  ' 
London,  was  brought  before  Bonner.  He  was  extracted  from 
a  gentleman^s  family.  At  his  examination  he  called  the  pope 
antichrist,  and  declared  himself  of  Wickliff's,  ThorpX  ^nd 
Oldcastle'^s  church.  But,  notwithstanding  some  mistakes,  he  Fox,  p.  136. 
showed  a  zeal  for  martyrdom,  and  desired  no  application  might 
be  made  to  save  his  life.  He  was  carried  down  to  Coventry, 
and  burnt  there. 

Bradford,  another  prebendary  of  St.  PauPs,  refusing  to  get 
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CRAN-    ofi^  was  brought  before  the  council.    He  was  condenuied  to 
Abp.  Cult,  the  fire,  for  denying  the  corporal  presence  and  transubstantia- 
'      "" — '  tion,  which  were  the  "burning  articles^  through  this  whole 
reign. 

At  a  conference  between  him  and  Harpsfield,  he  denied  the 
necessity  of  a  succession  of  bishops.  "  The  Church,^^  said  he, 
"  is  not  tied  to  succession,  but  to  doctrine.^  He  affirmed,  the 
Scriptures  made  no  difference  between  the  order  of  bishops  and 
priests.  He  proved  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  not  from 
the  force  of  tradition  and  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  but 
from  inward  light  and  private  conviction,  supposed  to  come 
from  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  seemed  to  assert  the  Church  some* 
times  invisible.  As  to  auricular  confession,  he  thought  it 
a  thing  indifFerent,  and  recommended  at  first  only  by  way 
of  advice ;  that  pressing  it  as  a  necessary  duty,  and  resting  so 
much  upon  it  as  is  done  in  the  Church  of  Bome,  not  to  mention 
other  circumstances,  is  enough  to  make  it  unlawful.  He  called 
the  pope  antichrist,  wrote  flamingly  against  the  mass,  but  con- 
demned rebellion,  and  pressed  passive  obedience  to  the  utmost 
Fox,  D.  293,  extent.  They  declared  him  a  heretic  in  January,  but  his  exe- 
302]  309!     cution  was  respited  till  July  following. 

^^-  To  proceed :  bishop  Hooper  was  pronounced  guilty  of  heresy 

for  denying  the  corporal  presence.     His  episcopal  character 
being  not  allowed,  he  was  degraded  to  priest^s  orders.     His 
being  active  for  Bonner's  deprivation,  in  the  late  reign,  seems 
to  have  marked  him  for  destruction  in  this  :  for  he  was  sent 
for  up,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  at  the  queen's  fiist 
coming  to  the  crown.     This  prelate  had  formerly  Uved  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Germany,  and  made  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Bullinger.     After  he  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  civil 
Bishi^        magistrate,  it  was  thought  fit  to  convey  him  to  Gloucester. 
Hooper       His  Suffering  where  he  preached  his  heterodoxy — ^as  it  was 
ajoucesier.    Called — was  done  in  terroremy  to  fright  the  people  from  hearken- 
Peb.  9.       j^g  ^  g^^jj  pretended  novelties. 

The  warrant  for  burning  him  calls  him  a  vain-glorious 

person,  and  one  that  deUghted  in  talking;  and  therefore, 

having  the  liberty  of  speech,  it  was  feared  he  might  persuade 

380.  the  people  to  persist  in  their  errors.    To  prevent  this,  the 

Bibiioth       queen'^s  pleasure  was,  that  he  should  not  be  suffered  to  deliver 

c^otton.       himself  to  any  lenc^th  as  he  went  to  execution. 

f  Iron   W    V  JO 

foi.  m>.     '     On  the  other  hand,  Hooper  was  glad  of  the  oppoi*tunity  of 
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losing  his  life  in  his  diocese,  and  giving  his  people  the  last  mary. 
proof  of  his  integrity.  He  resigned  himself  to  the  stake,  and  '  "^  ' 
went  through  the  torture  with  all  the  finnness  imaginable.  i<i- 147. 
During  his  imprisonment,  bishop  Ridley  wrote  him  a  letter,  to 
congratulate  his  suflerings,  to  encourage  his  constancy,  and  to 
acquaint  him,  that,  notwithstanding  some  former  differences 
between  them  in  lesser  matters,  he  had  now  a  very  affectionate 
regard  for  him.  The  same  day.  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  parson 
of  Hadley,  in  Suffolk,  was  burnt  in  his  parish.  The  bishop  of 
Winchester  pronounced  his  doom,  and  put  him  in  the  sheriff^s 
hands.  He  was  a  learned  man,  as  appears  by  his  defence ; 
and,  if  Fox  is  exact  in  his  narrative,  was  used  with  particular 
barbarity  at  his  execution.  Farrar,  bishop  of  St.  David^  was  And  bishop 
sent  out  of  the  world  the  same  way :  he  was  carried  fix)m  ^^y^. 
London  to  Carmarthen  to  stand  the  process ;  he  was  brought 
before  his  successor  Moigan,  who  pronounced  him  an  heretic, 
for  marrying  after  his  being  professed  a  religious,  for  maintain- 
ing justification  by  faith  only,  for  denying  transubstantiation, 
and  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  In  the  sentence  he 
is  styled  a  priest,  and  degraded  no  farther.  Bishop  Farrar 
appealed  from  Morgan  to  cardinal  Pole,  but  that  application 
was  rejected.  He  suffered  with  extraordinary  courage,  and  ^J^^  3o, 
put  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  upon  a  very  bold  test :  for  he  told 
a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  that,  if  he  saw  him  uneasy 
under  the  pain,  or  so  much  as  once  stir  in  the  fire,  he  should 
not  believe  any  of  his  tenets.  He  acted  with  the  same  great- 
ness he  talked ;  and,  though  his  hands  were  both  burnt  off,  he 
never  so  much  as  moved,  till  one  that  stood  by  knocked  him 
down.  Bishop  Godwin  describes  this  Farrar  as  a  person 
somewhat  stiff  and  unpolished ;  that  the  ruggedness  of  his 
manner  made  him  enemies,  and  occasioned  the  exhibiting 
articles  against  him  in  the  late  reign.  He  sunk  under  this  Fox,  p.  2I6. 
impeachment,  and  was  committed ;  and  thus,  continuing  a 
prisoner  at  king  Edward^s  death,  he  was  brought  before  bishop 
Gardiner.  And  here,  it  is  thought,  if  he  had  managed  with 
dexterity  and  been  smooth  in  his  answers,  he  might  have  disen- 
gaged himself,  and  secured  both  his  conscience  and  his  life : 
thus  many  of  the  reformed,  who  had  neither  outraged  the 
Papists  nor  appeared  for  the  lady  Jane,  had  either  the  liberty 
to  go  beyond  sea,  or,  if  they  happened  to  be  seized,  were  dis- 
missed without  much  difficulty  at  their  friends^  intercession. 
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CRAN-  "  But  Farrar,^'  continues  Crodwin,  "  being  uncourtly  in  his 
Abp.  Cant.  behaviouT,  provoked  Winchester  to  go  through  with  his  pro- 
ir7"r"^    '  cess,  and  leave  him  to  the  law.*" 

Godwin  8  '  , 

Annals.  Covcrdalc,  bishop  of  Exeter,  had  probably  shared  the  same 

o^e^ude     &te,  had  it  not  been  for  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Denmark. 

^rk  ^^^  ^^^  bishop  had'  lived  in  that  country  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  His  piety  and  learning  had  recommended  him 
so  far  to  that  court,  that  his  Danish  majesty,  being  informed 
of  his  danger,  wrote  to  the  queen  to  send  him  thither.  The 
queen  seemed  not  willing  to  part  with  him.  She  alleged  he  had 
not  satisfied  some  debts  owing  to  the  crown.  However,  being 
farther  solicited,  she  gratified  the  request,  and  sent  Coverdale 

Fox.  over. 

ThB  queen  To  shut  up  this  mclaucholy  scene  a  little,  and  pass  on  to 
restore  the  somc  other  relation.  The  beginning  of  this  year,  the  queen 
2?^  o^  discovered  her  intention  of  restoring  the  abbey-lands,  then 
session,  remaining  in  the  crown.  To  this  purpose,  she  sent  for  Wil- 
liam, marquess  of  Winchester,  lord  treasurer;  sir  Robert 
Bochester,  comptroller;  sir  William  Petre,  secretary;  and 
sir  Francis  Inglefield,  master  of  the  wards.  She  told  them, 
she  was  fully  satisfied  those  lands  had  been  unjustly  alienated 
during  the  schism ;  that  her  conscience  would  not  allow  her  to 
keep  them ;  and  therefore  she  made  a  solemn  and  free  sur- 
render, without  any  reserve  or  condition ;  leaving  these  estates 
to  be  applied  to  such  religious  uses,  as  either  the  pope,  or  the 
lord  cardinal  his  legate,  should  think  fit.  And  if  it  was 
objected,  the  revenues  of  the  crown  and  the  dignity  of  the 
government  would  suffer  by  such  a  resignation,  to  this  she 
replied,  that  she  preferred  the  saving  her  soul  to  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world.  This  declaration  was  intimated  to 
the  cardinal  by  the  lord  chancellor,  put  in  form,  and  sent  to 
the  pope. 

The  three  English  ambassadors  came  to  Rome  the  first  day 
of  Paul  IV."'s  accession  to  the  chair.  Upon  their  being 
brought  into  the  consistory,  they  threw  themselves  at  his 
holiness'^s  feet,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  kingdom,  made  a 
recital  of  the  late  misbehaviour,  owned  their  ingratitude,  and 
entreated  for  pardon.  In  this  confession  they  were  very  parti- 
cular; for  the  pope  would  not  pass  an  acknowledgment  in 
general.  After  satisfaction  in  this  point,  he  took  them  up,  and 
embraced  them ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  to  their  majesties  of 
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England,  he  pretended  to  elect  Ireland  into  a  kingdom.     This    mary. 
island,  as  hath  been  observed,  was  made  a  kingdom  by  king  p^      ' 
Henry  VIII.,  after  his  rupture  with  the  see  of  Rome.     The  ^^(^ 
same  title  was  continued  in  the  late  reign,  and  now  assumed  ff^  Ireland 
by  the  present  king  and  queen ;  but  this  pope  had  resolved,  Jm^dom. 
immediately  upon  his  election,  that  the  king  and  queen  should 
not  claim  the  dominion  of  Ireland  under  so  sovereign  a  style. 
But,  on  the  other  side,  it  was  thought  a  hardship  to  oblige  the 
crown  of  England  to  quit  a  title  which  had  been  carried  by 
three  princes  successively.   The  pope  therefore  found  a  method 
to  make  his  pretended  prerogative  pass  the  better :  he  seemed 
not  to  know  Henry  YIII.  had  ndsed  Ireland  to  a  kingdom 
without  his  leave,  that  so  the  world  might  believe  the  queen 
had  used  the  title  as  a  gift  from  his  holiness,  and  not  as  a 
right  descended  on  her. 

The  queen  gratified  the  pope  to  the  length  of  his  fancy ;  for  His  huU 
at  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  the  bishop  of  Ely  exhibited  ^  ^^^ 
the  buU  for  making  Ireland  a  kingdom  in  the  council  chamber. 
This  instrument  was  delivered  by  the  council  to  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  to  be  published  in  that  island.     The  ambassadors  Council 
had  several  private  audiences  of  the  pope,  at  which  he  blamed  The  pope 
the  kingdom  for  not  making  full  restitution  of  what  had  been  ^2?^^^ 
taken  from  the  Church.     He  told  them  the  detaining  any  thing  Hon  of  what 
of  this  kind  was  not  to  be  endured ;  that  consecrated  revenues  aiien^ 
can  never  be  applied  to  secular  uses ;  and  that  those  who  refuse^^J^ 
to  return  them  the  last  farthing  are  in  a  state  of  damnation. 
That  if  he  had  power  to  indulge  upon  this  head,  and  confirm 
the  alienations,  he  would  do  it  with  all  the  inclination  imagina-         381 . 
ble ; — ^but  his  authority  did  not  reach  so  far,  as  to  give  him  the 
liberty  to  profane  holy  things,  and  transfer  property  from  God 
Almighty ;  that  the  English  nation  might  be  assured,  the  keep- 
ing back  these  estates  would  prove  a  cursed  thing :  that  the 
Divine  vengeance  would  pursue  such  injustice,  and  maketheking- 
dom  perpetually  unhappy ;  and  therefore  he  charged  the  ambas- 
sadors to  write  immediately  for  redress.     He  insisted  likewise 
upon  the  payment  of  the  Peter-pence ;  and  that  he  intended  to 
send  a  collector  for  that  customary  duty;  that  himself  had 
formerly  executed  that  office  in  England  for  three  years,  and 
was  extremely  pleased  with  the  forwardness  of  the  people  in 
their  contributions.     And  lastly,  he  told  them  they  had  no  rea- 
son to  hope  St.  Peter  would  open  heaven  gates  to  them  as  long 
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CRAN-  as  they  disseized  him  of  his  patrimony.  This  demand  being 
Abp.  Cant.  °ot  Only  made  to  the  ambassadors,  but  repeated  in  several 

'  ^^ — '  negotiations  at  the  English  court,  the  queen  made  her  utmost 
efifort  to  give  his  holiness  satisfaction ;  and  how  far  she  sue- 

FathcrPaul,  cecdod  in  the  affair  will  be  seen  afterwards. 

cii  of  Trent.  To  procced  to  a  farther  account  of  the  prosecution  upon 
the  score  of  religion.  One  William  Flower,  aKa«  Branch,  first 
a  monk,  afterwards  a  secular  priest,  and  at  last  brought  over 
to  the  Reformation  :  this  man,  being  of  an  over-warm  enthu- 
siastic temper,  coming  into  St.  Margaret^s  church,  Westmin- 

^'^^r       ster,  wounded  a  priest  upon  the  head  and  arm,  as  he  was 

priesi  at  the  administering  the  sacrament.  For  this  outrage  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  gate-house,  and  afterwards  convented  before 
bishop  Bonner.  Fox,  in  reporting  this  fact,  confesses  Flower 
did  not  do  well,  or  evangelically,  as  he  phrases  it :  as  if  such 
distraction  was  defensible  by  any  other  standard  of  justice. 
This  martyrologist  adds.  Flower  owns  this  assaulting  the 
priest  a  fault,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  sufifer  for  his  misbe- 
haviour :  but  whether  this  is  not  misrepresenting  the  case,  and 
palliating  in  some  measure,  will  appear  by  his  own  narrative : 
for  when  Flower  was  asked  by  Bonner,  whether  he  intended 
to  kill  the  priest  or  not,  or  whether  he  did  well  or  ill  in  assault- 
ing him,  he  refused  to  make  any  answer  to  either  of  those 

Fox,  vol.  3.  questions.     The  reason  of  this  silence  maybe  easily  conjee- 

^'^  '  '  tured.  Besides,  he  explains  himself  clearly  in  his  discourse 
with  one  Robert  Smith,  another  prisoner  on  the  account  of 
religion.  This  Smith  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  quarrel 
or  particular  disaffection  to  that  priest  i  He  told  him  no : 
but  that  if  any  other  of  the  same  order,  and  doing  the  same 
business,  had  come  in  his  way,  he  should  have  treated  him  in 
the  same  manner.  Smith  desired  to  know,  whether  he  thought 
the  fact  warrantable  by  the  precepts  or  permissions  of  the 
Gospel  ?  To  this  Flower  makes  no  direct  answer  at  first,  but 
endeavours  to  justify  the  outrage  by  the  examples  of  Moses, 
Aaron,  Phineas,  Joshua,  Zimri,  Jehu,  Judith,  and  Mattathias, 
with  several  other  precedents  in  the  Old  Testament.  Upon 
this.  Smith  puts  a  farther  question,  whether  Flower  would 
advise  him,  or  any  other  person,  to  take  the  same  liberty ! 
Flower  tells  him  no ;  because  such  things  are  not  to  be  ven^ 
tured  on  without  particular  encouragement  from  the  Spirit. 

Id.  p.  242.    But  as  for  himself,  he  found  his  conscience  much  at  ease,  and 
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did  not  repent  that  sally.  And  if  Smith  had  the  same  encou-  ,  MARY, 
ragement  from  the  Spirit,  he  ought  not  to  be  condemned  for 
his  imitation.  Thus  Flower  goes  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Jewish  zealots.  He  makes  inward  impulse,  and  supernatural 
direction,  his  warrant  for  wounding  the  priest.  These  are 
desperate  grounds:  thus  private  persons  invade  the  magis- 
trate's office,  and  punish  without  commission  or  forms  of  law. 
Thus  a  man  may  be  hurried  by  the  heat  of  his  temper,  by  the 
force  of  his  revenge,  by  the  suggestions  of  the  devil,  into  the 
most  savage  barbarities.  And  then,  to  cover  his  frenzy,  and 
lay  his  conscience  asleep,  he  recurs  to  inspiration,  and  vouches 
a  divine  authority.  It  is  true,  at  last  he  owns  his  dislike  of  his 
striking  the  priest,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  believes  his  !<)•  p-  244. 
^^  act  was  evil  and  naught.*^  But  then,  for  the  matter  and 
cause  wherefore  he  so  struck  the  said  priest,  he  neither  did 
nor  does  mislike  himself  therein.  This  looks  like  a  mysterious 
recantation  t  for  if  he  believed  he  had  a  justifiable  cause  or 
reason  for  striking  the  priest,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  why  he 
should  condemn  the  action.  In  short,  the  expressing  himself 
in  this  manner,  looks  somewhat  like  a  reserve  for  the  zealot'^s 
principle.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  explained  himself  better  upon 
farther  recollection.  He  was  declared  an  heretic  for  denying 
transubstantiation,  and  suffered  at  the  stake  in  Smithfield  with 
great  fortitude. 

Smith,  above-mentioned,  was  brought  before  Bonner,  and 
bad  articles  put  to  him.     He  treats  the  bishop  very  uncere- 
moniously, and  draws  hard  language  upon  himself,  which  he 
returns  in  the  extremity  it  was  given.    He  calls  the  oil,  salt, 
&c.  used  in  baptism,  blasphemies,  and  denies  the  necessity  of  id.  p.  40i, 
water  baptism  to  children.     Fox  overlooks  these  failings  and    "' 
mistakes,  and  gives  him  commendation  without  abatement: 
which  undistinguishing  regard  is  by  no  means  serviceable  to 
every  reader.     The  corporal  presence  was  pressed  closely  upon 
him,  according  to  the  usual  manner  in  this  reign.     ^'  Do  you  id.  p.  396. 
believe,^  says  Bonner,  *'  that  it  is  the  very  body  of  Christ,  iJbat 
was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  naturally,  substantially,  and 
really,  after  the  words  of  consecration  T      His  disbelief  of 
ihis  article  was  enough  to  bring  him  to  Smithfield,  where  he 
suffered  this  summer,  in  August. 

Thornton,  suffiragan  of  Dover,  and  Nicholas  Harpsfield,  Several 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  were  remarkably  cruel  in  their  re^^i^ 
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CRAN-    prosecutions :  Bland,  a  clergyman,  to  mention  no  others,  saf- 
Abp.  Cant,  fered  under  them  for  denying  the  corporal  presence.     And 
Id     373^  Cardmaker,  prebendary  of  Wells,  who  should  have  been  men- 
tioned before,  was  burnt  in  Smithfield  for  disowning  transub- 
May  30.      stantiatiou. 

^  ^^^  -^^  ^y  something  in  general  concerning  this  matter :  it  is 
persecution,  glinted  thosc  that  suffered  were  not  all  of  them  without  the 
common  infirmities.  SaUies  of  passion  and  vehemence  of  lan- 
guage broke  out  sometimes.  To  be  stripped  of  their  fortune, 
and  see  their  families  undone  :  to  be  ruggedly  used  in  prison, 
and  then  dragged  to  the  stake :  to  be  thus  handled,  was  a  great 
trial  of  patience.  It  is  no  wonder  if  people  are  thrown  off  their 
temper  a  little  under  such  provocation  :  especially  when  there 
was  no  private  injustice,  no  crime  against  the  state,  no  charge 
of  immorality,  to  bring  on  the  rigour.  To  speak  clearly,  their 
judges  seldom  showed  much  inclination  to  preserve  them. 
They  were  nice  and  particular  in  their  inquiries :  they  put  the 
test  home,  and  pressed  the  corporal  presence  and  transubstan- 
S82.  tiation  in  the  most  ensnaring  terms :  neither  would  they  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  distinct  and  categorical  answers.  And 
which  way  men  could  safely  avoid  burning  under  such  interro- 
gatories, is  farther  than  I  can  discover.  Now  he  that  submits 
to  tortiu^,  and  parts  with  his  life  rather  than  deny  his  disbe- 
lief of  these  very  shocking  and  incredible  things,  may,  I  humbly 
conceive,  deserve  the  title  of  a  martyr. 

As  to  their  general  behaviour,  nothing  could  be  more  to 
their  advantage.  They  disengaged  from  flesh  and  blood  with- 
out regret :  they  encouraged  their  friends  to  constancy :  they 
appeared  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  going  so  honourably  into 
the  other  world.  And  though  some  of  them  might  be  mis- 
taken in  matters  of  lesser  moment,  they  were  right  in  the 
main.  To  stand  death  under  the  most  formidable  appearance, 
is  a  noble  proof  of  integrity.  Men  who  are  contented  to  re- 
sign their  interest,  to  shorten  their  lives,  and  make  themselves 
literally  a  burnt-offering,  are  most  certainly  in  earnest.  Their 
conscience  and  their  piety,  in  such  cases,  are  out  of  all 
question. 

Gardiner,  who  thought  a  few  examples  of  severity  would 
have  struck  terror  into  the  rest,  was  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectation. He  perceived  the  courage  of  the  reformed  increased 
with  their  sufferings,  and  that  one  execution  made  way  for. 
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another.     And  thus  finding  his  project  of  crushing  the  he-    mary. 
resy,  as  he  called  it,  impracticable,  he  declined  being  farther  Gardiner 
concerned.     Thus  he  left  the  matter  wholly  to  Bonner,  who,  ''^^^^ 
at  present,  seemed  not  displeased  with  the  employment,  but  sanguinary 

.  ..1        ,  methods. 

went  on  without  mercy  or  remorse. 

These  severities,  purely  upon  the  score  of  conscience,  were 
generally  censured.     For  many  of  those  who  suffered,  had 
acted  nothing  contrary  to  law :  they  were  first  seized  upon  slen- 
der pretences,  and  then  kept  in  prison  until  the  statutes  against 
heresy  were  revived.     Thus  the  prosecutions  of  this  reign  far 
exceeded  those  of  the  last.     In  king  Edward^s  time,   the 
papists  only  lost  their  preferments,  or  at  the  hardest  their 
liberty :  but   now  nothing  would  satisfy  for  the  crime  of  a 
different  belief,  but  capital  punishment,  and  sending  people 
into  the  other  world,  in  the  most  tormenting  manner.     And 
since  the  queen  had  at  first  declared  against  forcing  her  reli- 
^on  upon  her  subjects,  it  was  thought  unreasonable  to  charge 
the  persecution  upon  her.     It  was  beUeved  she  was  overruled 
since  her  marriage,  and  that  these  fires  were  kindled  by  king  KingPhUip 
Philip.     The  inquisition  in  his  country,  his  bigotry,  and  the  aluer^m!^ 
nnaooeptableness  of  his  temper,  made  this  presumption  not 
improbable.     However,  the  king  it  seems  had  no  mind  to  lie 
mider  this  imputation,  as  may  be   collected  by  a  sermon 
preached  before  him  by  his  confessor  Alphonsus :   for  this  ^^.  ,^ 
preacher,  who  was  a  Franciscan,  declaimed  strongly  against  oon/esnr 
taking  away  people^s  Uves  for  religion.  He  spent  some  satirical  ^^^  the 
expressions  upon  the  bishops  for  these  severities  :  he  said  the  P^'^cirf*^"- 
Scriptures  prescribed  them  quite  different  methods,  taught 
them  **to  instruct  those  in  meekness  that  opposed  them,^^ 
and  not  hale  them  to  execution,  and  bum  them,  because  they 
could  believe  no  better.     The  bishops  were  surprised  to  find  Heyiin, 
their  proceedings  condemned  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  to  do    ^' ' 
them  justice,  they  did  not  seem  to  like  it  themselves :  and  that 
they  might  not  be  misreported,  they  openly  declared  against 
these  sanguinary  methods.   As  for  the  friar's  sermon,  (said  to 
be  preached  on  the  tenth  of  February,)  it  made  no  lasting  Bp.  Burnet, 
impression  on  the  court :  for  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March  ^^'  *  ^* 
foDowing,  the  king  and  queen  sent  an  order  to  the  justices  of 
peace  in  Norfolk,  to  inquire  after  those  who  refused  to  con- 
form and  come  to  church :  to  bind  them  to  their  good  beha- 
viour, or  commit  them  according  as  the  quality  of  the  person, 

VOL.  VI.  I 
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CRAN-  or  the  circumstances  of  their  carriage  should  require.  And  here 
Abp.  Cult,  they  have  particular  instructions  to  look  strictly  after  the  preach- 
^^^^  '  ers  of  heresy,  and  the  procurers  of  private  meetings.  About  two 
Lib.  Titu8.  months  after,  the  king  and  queen  wrote  to  Bonner  to  carry  on 
The  oouH  the  prosecution  with  more  vigour.  This  letter  acquaints  the 
^^^^'^*^  bishop,  that  their  majesties  had  sent  directions  to  <Jie  justices 
of  peace  in  all  the  counties  of  England,  to  press  conformity  in 
religion ;  and  that  those  who  continued  unreclaimed,  should 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  for  ferther  instruction : 
and  in  case  they  proved  incorrigible,  the  law  was  to  pass  upon 
them.  From  hence  the  letter  proceeds  to  complain  of  the 
remissness  of  the  ordinaries :  that  they  sometimes  refused  to 
take  persons  who  delated  for  heresy  into  their  custody  ;  or,  if 
they  did  receive  such  misbelievers,  they  either  declined  taking 
pains  for  their  recovery,  or  forbore  proceeding  to  conviction, 
and  putting  them  in  the  hands  of  justice.  This  lenity  and 
connivance  is  reprimanded,  and  Bonner  is  required  to  proceed 
Fox,  p.  251.  to  extremities,  where  milder  methods  proved  unsuccessful. 

Some  Uttle  time  after,  a  proclamation  was  published  against 
importing,  printing,  reading,  selling,  or  keeping  heretical 
books.  Amongst  the  prohibited  list,  Luther^s,  Calving  Zuin- 
glius^  Alasco^  BucerX  Bullinger^  MelancthonX  Eras- 
mus's, LatimerX  Hooper^  BaleX  Granmer'^s  works,  Hall's 
Chronicle,  and  several  others,  are  reckoned.  The  proclamation 
goes  upon  the  statute  of  2  Henry  IV.  cap.  15,  revived  the  last 
parliament. 

Though  the  severities  of  the  Government  for  matters  of  pure 
belief  are  wholly  indefensible,  their  care  for  discouraging  licen- 
tiousness deserves  commendation.  Of  this  we  have  a  remark- 
able instance  in  one  Mr.  Barrengdein,  who  was  brought  before 
the  council,  and  obliged  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  of  five 
hundred  marks,  to  forbear  the  conversation  of  another  man^s 
wife  ;  it  runs  thus  : — 

*'  Franciscus  Barrengdein,  armiger,  recognovit  se  debere 
dominis  regi  et  reginse  quingentas  marchas  solvend.,  etc.  et 
nisi,  etc.  concedit  pro  se  et  hseredibus  suis,  quod  dicta  sununa, 
etc." 

"  The  condition  of  this  recognizance  is  such,  that  if  the 
above-bound  Francis  Barrengdein  do,  from  henceforth,  refrain 
the  company  of  the  wife  of  Henry  Tallowfield,  of  London,  and 
be  of  good  abearing  towards  the  said  Henry,  and  forthcoming 
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when  he  shall  be  called  for,  betwixt  this  and  the  feast  of  St.  ,  MARY. 
Andrew  the  apostle  next  coming,  that  then/''  &c.  Council 

This  summer,  bishop  Bonner  set  forth  several  homilies  for  au^.'is, 
the  use  of  his  diocese :  they  were  drawn  up  partly  by  John  ^^^• 
Harpsfield,  archdeacon  of  London,  one  of  Bonner^s  chaplains, 
and  partly  by  Henry  Pendleton,  already  mentioned.  The 
titles  of  them  are  as  follow : — First.  Of  the  creation  and  fall 
of  man.  Second.  Of  the  misery  of  all  mankind,  and  his  con- 
demnation to  death.  Third.  Of  the  redemption  of  man* 
Fourth.  How  the  redemption  in  Christ  is  applicable  to  man. 
Fifth.  Of  Christian  love  and  charity.  Sixth.  How  dangerous  S83. 
a  thing  the  break  of  charity  is.  Seventh.  Of  the  Church,  what 
it  is,  and  of  the  commodity  thereof.  Eighth.  Of  the  authority 
of  the  Church.  Ninth.  Of  the  supremacy.  Tenth.  Of  the 
supremacy.  Eleventh.  Of  the  true  presence  of  Christ'^s  body 
and  blood  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  Twelfth.  Of  tran- 
substantiation.  Thirteenth.  Of  certain  answers  against  some 
common  objections  made  against  the  sacrament  of  the  altar. 

Some  little  time  before  the  printing  these  homilies,  a  book 
called  ^^  A  profitable  and  necessary  Doctrine,^^  &c.  was  pub- 
lished by  Bonner  for  the  diocese  of  London.  It  begins  with 
an  exposition  of  faith,  and  goes  upon  the  heads  of  the  "  Insti- 
tution and  necessary  Erudition,^  set  forth  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  The  manner  of  handling  these  points  is  some- 
what difierent  from  the  tracts  above  mentioned.  For  instance : 
this  book  is  more  particular  in  some  cases,  and  more  polemical 
in  others.  Under  the  sacrament  of  orders,  the  ordinal  made 
in  the  late  reign  is  deeply  censured,  and  the  conveyance  of  any 
character  seems  denied.  The  reason  assigned  is,  because  in 
the  reformed  ordinal,  at  the  ordination  of  priests,  there  is  no 
authority  given  them  to  *^  offer  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  mass."*^  But  the  insignificancy  of  this  objection 
has  been  already  considered.  Profitable 

This  year  a  petition  was  drawn  up  by  some  of  the  exiles,  ^  d^^ 
printed  beyond  sea,  and  sent  to  the  queen  to  stop  the  persecu-  ^?]^^^ 
tion.     The  arguments  are  good,  but  the  manner  in  some  parts  offuingt  pro- 
of it  not  very  courtly  and  recommending.     They  put  her  in  ^^Sn^. 
mind  of  the  danger  of  being  governed  by  a  blind  zeal ;  and 
resemble  her  proceedings  against  the  reformed,  to  St.  Paul^^s 
persecuting  the  Christians  before  his  conversion.  They  acquaint 
her  how  Cranmer  had  preserved  her  in  her  father''s  time :  that 

i2 
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CRAN-    therefore  she  had  no  reason  to  question  his  affection  or  sin- 
Abp.  Cant,  cerfty :  and  that  truth  was  rather  to  be  expected  from  him, 

^ '  than  from  any  of  the  popish  clergy,  who  are  compared  to 

JezabeFs  prophets.  They  collected  several  passages  out  of 
Gardiner^s,  Bonner^s,  and  Tonstal's  writings,  against  the  pope'^s 
supremacy  and  her  mother^s  marriage.  From  hence  they  in- 
ferred these  prelates  were  men  without  conscience  :  that  they 
were  governed  by  secular  views,  and  changed  their  opinions  as 
fear  or  interest  suggested.  They  urged  that  Christianity  was 
tolerated  in  Turkey,  and  that  in  most  places  the  Christians 
allowed  the  Jews  the  same  indulgence.  That  the  persecution 
in  England  had  the  hardest  complexion  imaginable,  and  looked 
like  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  against  the  apostles : 
for  these  men  of  the  Sanhedrim  pretended  the  apostles  were 
formerly  of  their  rehgion,  and  had  since  gone  off  to  heresy. 
They  set  forth  that  the  first  burning  statute  was  made  by 
Henry  IV.  That  this  prince  passed  the  bill  to  gratify  the 
bishops  who  assisted  him  to  seize  the  crown  and  depose  his 
sovereign  Richard  II.  And  that  as  the  motive  to  the  law  was 
unjust,  so  the  matter  of  it  was  inhuman :  and  that  it  was  a  flat 
contradiction  to  the  clemency  required  by  the  Gospel. 

They  suggested  that  in  the  late  reign  none  of  the  Boman 
Catholics  had  been  treated  with  this  rigour :  they  took  the 
freedom  to  say,  the  sword  was  put  into  her  hand  by  Grod 
Almighty,  for  Uie  benefit  and  protection  of  her  subjects :  that 
they  were  not  to  be  punished  without  breach  of  duty :  and  that 
her  majesty  must  answer  in  the  other  world  for  their  blood,  if 
"  she  delivered  them  to  the  mercy  of  such  wolves.'' 

The  remainder  of  the  address  is  directed  to  the  nobility  and 
commons.  They  endeavour  to  alarm  the  nobility,  by  present- 
ing a  prospect  of  losing  their  abbey-lands.  And  to  make  the 
danger  more  formidable,  they  presage  the  loss  of  their  liberties 
and  their  being  brought  under  arbitrary  sway  and  Spanish 
government — Spanish  government,  which  had  ruined  many  of 
the  best  countries  in  the  world.  They  suggest  farther,  they 
must  expect  the  burden  of  heavy  taxes,  and  that  a  genersJ 
excise  levied  in  the  Netherlands  would  be  put  upon  them. 
And  lastly,  they  did  not  spare  to  tell  them,  that  all  this  hard- 
ship would  be  no  better  than  they  deserved :  that  they  had 
concurred  with  the  Reformation  for  interest  and  unworthy 
ends :  and  that  now  since  they  believed  the  Church  lands  sufli- 
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ciently  secured  to  them,  they  declared  for  the  other  religion,    mary. 

for  which  they  would  be  deeply  accountable  to  God  Almighty.        ^      ' 

As  to  the  conunon  people,  they  exhort  them  to  recollection 

and  repentance.     The  petition  concludes  with  begging  the 

queen  to  show  her  subjects  the  same  favour,  at  least,  she  had 

done  to  strangers :  and  that  they  may  be  allowed  the  liberty 

of  transporting  themselves.  Bp.  Bornet, 

This  petition,  as  hath  been  observed,  not  only  fails  in  the  ^  *  ^' 
terms  of  respect  and  the  decencies  of  application,  but  that  part 
of  it  which  endeavours  to  work  upon  the  nobility  by  prognosti- 
cating loss  and  hard  usage  looks  extremely  unaccountable : 
for  supposing  these  fears  had  been  real  and  well  grounded, 
which  way  could  the  nobility  have  avoided  the  danger,  unless 
by  rising  upon  the  government  and  running  into  riebellion  t 

To  hinder  this  discourse  from  having  an  ill  efiect  upon  the 
people,  a  little  book  was  published,  to  make  the  prosecutions 
look  plausible,  and  justify  capital  punishments  in  cases  of 
heresy. 

To  mention  something  upon  this  argument :  the  tract  ob-  '^^^^'^ 
serves,  the  Mosaic  law  punished  blasphemy  with  death.  That  eeeduu^ 
the  English  heretics  were  guilty  of  this  crime:  and  that" by  ^^^ 
calling  the  body  of  Christ  a  piece  of  bread,  they  blasphemed 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar :  that  natural  light  and  common 
regard  for  the  Deity  had  put  the  heathens  upon  prosecuting 
the  Christians,  though  they  mistook  in  the  application  of  the 
principle.  The  expression  in  our  Saviour^s  parable,  ^'  compel 
them  to  enter  in,*"  is  urged  in  this  discourse,  and  likewise  the 
text  of  St.  Paul,  "  I  would  they  were  cut  off  that  trouble  you.**^ 
It  is  argued  farther,  that  St.  Peter  was  miraculously  enabled 
to  strike  Ananias  and  Sapphira  dead :  and  that  this  instance 
seemed  a  sufficient  authority  for  the  magistrate  to  proceed 
capitally  against  such  persons.  And,  which  was  much  stronger, 
it  is  alleged  that  heretics  themselves  did  not  scruple  burning 
disseniiers,  when  the  government  was  on  their  side :  and  that 
some  Arians  and  Anabaptists  condemned  to  the  fire  by  the 
Protestants  were  no  less  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  their 
lives  and  their  courage  at  the  stake  than  those  who  were  thus 
executed  in  the  present  reign.  And,  to  cite  nothing  farther,  St. 
Austin^s  opinion  was  produced  for  prosecuting  the  Donatists. 
It  is  true  he  had  been  formerly  of  a  different  sentiment ;  but 
afterwards  finding  they  recollected  themselves  and  quitted  their         384. 
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Regis  t. 
Bonner, 
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errors  under  discipline,  he  changed  his  mind  and  recommended 
sharp  expedients  as  far  as  fines  and  banishment. 

About  this  time  pope  Paul  IV.  published  a  plenaty  indul- 
gence. I  shall  give  it  the  reader  as  it  stands  translated  in 
Bonner^s  Register. 

"  Paul  the  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  &c.  -  To 
all  faithful  persons  of  Christ  to  whom  these  letters  shall  come, 
greeting,  and  apostolical  benediction.  Whereas  in  the  begin- 
ning of  our  pontifical  office  we  weighed  in  our  mind  how  greac 
a  burthen  this  was  unto  which  our  most  blessed  God  had 
chosen  and  appointed  us,  especially  in  these  sharp  and  miserable 
times,  in  the  which  Christian  people  exercise  inward,  miserable 
and  woeful  war  :  we  did  remember  Solomon,  who  so  soon  as  he 
was  made  a  king,  converting  himself  to  Gt)d  in  his  prayers, 
asked  nothing  else  but  that  God  would  give  him  so  much  of 
force  and  strength  that  in  the  ruling  his  people  he  should,  not 
fall  under  the  burthen.  And  we,  persuaded  by  that  example, 
and  considering  the  infinite  clemency  of  God  Almighty,  have 
not  ceased  to  make  intercession  by  prayers  and  tears  that  God 
of  his  benignity  would  so  confirm  and  strengthen  us,  that  we 
might  with  the  health  of  you  all  sustain  this  burthen  received 
at  his  most  holy  hands,  and  that  we  might  be  able  to  pacify 
and  appease  these  dissensions  and  hatreds,  by  the  which  almost 
all  the  Christian  congregations  being  miserable  do  perish  and 
take  ruin.  And  though  we  ourselves  most  humble  and  pros- 
trate, calling  upon  his  mercy,  do  not  cease  to  pray  for  this 
thing,  yet  forasmuch  as  we  trust  that  many  of  you  being  in  so 
great  favour  and  grace  with  our  Lord  God,  that  by  multiplied 
prayers  we  may  get  the  rather  that  which  we  do  ask,  seeing 
that  the  great  benignity  of  God  is  wont  to  suffer  earnestness 
or  violence  to  be  done  unto  it : — Therefore  by  authority  apos^ 
tolical  given  unto  us  from  above,  we,  on  the  behalf  of  Almighty 
God,  and  in  the  bowels  of  his  mercy,  do  exhort  and  in  our 
Lord  do  require  and  monish  all  and  singular,  men  and  women, 
the  faithful  of  Christ  both  secular  and  regular,  redused,  and 
living  also  abroad,  as  well  in  our  city  as  also  in  the  cities, 
lands  and  places  throughout  the  whole  world,  that  vnthin  three 
days  ailer  the  publication  of  these  presents,  in  any  of  the  said 
places  to  them  made,  or  after  these  presents  shall  come  to  tiieir 
notice  or  knowledge,  they  do  study  vrith  diligent  examination 
to  discuss  and  search  their  conscience,  and  to  make  a  pure 
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oonfession  of  all  their  sins :  and  that  upon  the  Wednesday, ,  mary. 
Friday,  and  Saturday  immediately  following  the  same,  all  being 
of  lawful  age  do  fast  (except  they  be  let  with  lawful  impedi- 
ment) and  make  supplication  and  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  God,  and  with  prayer  and  mourning  being  prostrate 
before  his  feet,  do  ask  and  desire  that  he  will  not  disdain  to  be 
with  us,  to  lift  usiip,  and  to  rule  and  govern  us.  And  finally 
that  he  will  grant  to  Christian  princes,  and  to  all  the  faithful, 
both  the  end  of  miseries  and  calamities,  and  also  concord  and 
peace.  And  that  upon  the  Sunday  following  they  do  godly 
and  devoutly  receive  the  most  holy  conmiunion  and  sacrament 
of  the  altar;  and  pitying  the  poor  people  of  Christ,  they 
will  every  one  to  his  power  relieve  their  need,  and  do  other 
things  also  which  appertain  to  godliness,  charity,  and  chastity, 
with  all  their  heart  and  mind,  that  they  may  the  more  rather 
promote  and  set  forth  the  mercy  of  God  our  most  merciful 
Lord.  And  to  the  intent  they  may  the  more  purely  and  com- 
modiously  do  it,  we,  opening  the  treasures  of  the  Church,  do 
grant  unto  the  aforesaid  faithful  persons  of  Christ,  that  for  this 
time  only,  they  may  choose  unto  them  a  priest  secular,  or  of 
any  other  order  regular,  which  having  heard  their  confession, 
may  them  absolve  from  any  manner  of  sins  (how  grievous 
and  enormous  soever)  although  reserved  to  the  aforesaid  see, 
and  contained  in  the  bull  of  Ceena  Domini ;  enjoining  them  for 
the  measure  or  quantity  of  their  faults  wholesome  penance : 
and  by  the  said  authority  we  do  give  and  grant  that  they  may 
also  change  or  alter  all  vows  whatsoever  (the  vows  of  Jemsar 
lem,  of  chastity,  of  religion  only  excited)  into  other  woHls  of 
godliness.  Nevertheless  enjoining  specially  to  all  the  above- 
said  faithful,  for  the  satisfaction  of  particular  penance,  that 
they,  as  weU  upon  the  Sunday  of  their  conununion  as  in  the 
three  days  of  their  said  fast,  do  say  devoutly  five  times  the 
Pater-noster,  and  the  Ave  Maria.  And  we  to  all  and  singular 
the  faithful  persons  of  Christ,  who  shall  accomplish  and  fulfil 
the  things  before  rehearsed,  do  (trusting  in  the  mercy  of 
Almighty  God,  and  the  authority  of  his  blessed  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul)  grant  most  fully  remission  of  their  sins,  and  that 
iQQUssaon  or  privilege  which  in  the  year  of  the  jubilee  is  granted 
to  the  faithful,  visiting  the  churches  either  of  our  said  city,  or 
elsewhere  assigned  them  for  that  purpose.  And  to  the  intent 
that  all  these  things  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  all  people, 
and  our  gracious  Lord  may  be  by  many  graciously  entreated, 
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CRAN-  we  do  straitly,  in  the  virtue  of  holy  obedience,  command  all 
Abp.  Cant,  our  brethren  the  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other 
'  '^ — '  prelates  of  the  Church,  that  they  freely  and  without  any  deceit 
or  gain  every  where  throughout  their  provinces,  cities,  and 
dioceses,  do  effectually  publish  and  cause  to  be  published  these 
presents  or  their  transumpt,  being  subscribed  with  the  hands 
of  some  prelate  or  some  person  being  in  ecclesiastical  dignity : 
To  which  transumpt  we  will  all  credence  to  be  given.  Any 
constitutions  and  ordinances  apostolic,  or  any  thing  else  what- 
soever to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  These  presents  not 
to  be  vailable  or  of  force  after  the  Sunday  immediately  following 
the  aforesaid  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  Given  at 
Home  at  St.  Mark''s,  in  the  year  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord 
1555  ;  in  the  ides  of  July,  and  in  the  first  year  of  our  pon- 
tificate. 

"  Ita  est  Edmundus  episcopus  London.^^ 

Sept.  12.  I  shall  now  go  on  to  the  process  against  Cranmer,  Bidlqr, 

^J^^JJU^      and  Latimer,  prisoners  at  Oxford.     To  begin  with  the  first : 
W^,*^     a  commission  was  sent  from  the  pope  to  James  Brooks,  bishop 
sionenai     of  Gloucester,   authorizing  him  to  proceed  upon  Cranmer  s 
Oxfiyrd.       ^^j^^     jy^  Martin  and  Dr.  Story,  two  civilians,  had  commich 
sions  from  the  king  and  queen  for  the  same  purpose.     When 
he  was  brought  before  them  in  St.  Mary'^s  church,  he  made 
his  reverence  to  the  two  doctors,  as  representing  their  majes- 
ties, but  refused  to  salute  Brooks,  the  pope^s  commissioner, 
with  any  postures  of  respect.     However,  he  let  the  bishop 
know,  it  was  his  foreign  character,  and  not  any  disregard  to 
385.         his  person,  which  put  him  upon  this  seeming  singularity.     He 
said  he  had  solemnly  renounced  the  pope^s  supremacy ;  and 
since  his  reasons  held  good  upon  his  mind,  he  could  not  show 
Fox,  Toi.  3.  any  signs  of  submission  to  the  see  of  Rome.     At  this  exami- 
^*  nation  Cranmer  affirmed  the  power  of  the  keys,  as  well  as  that 

of  the  sword,  was  lodged  in  the  crown  \  After  some  trial  to 
remove  him  from  this  sentiment,  they  charged  him  with  several 
articles  :  that  he  had  been  twice  married ;  that  he  had  refused 
obedience  to  the  pope ;  that  he  had  discovered  his  heterodoxy 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  sacrament ;  that  he  had  been 
declared  an  heretic  by  the  late  prolocutor,  and  the  rest  of  the 
doctors  commissioned  by  the  queen  and  the  universities.     He 

*  A  most  explicit  avowal  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  British  monarchs  within 
their  own  dominions. 
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confessed  the  charge^  but  ofifered  to  defend  his  practice  and  mary. 
opinions.  After  he  had  passed  through  the  formalities  of  a 
trial,  he  was  cited  to  appear  at  Rome  within  fourscore  days. 
The  archbishop  replied,  he  was  willing  to  go  thither,  provided 
the  king  and  queen  please  to  send  him.  But  this  was  only 
matter  of  form,  for  he  was  remanded  to  prison  and  kept  in 
close  custody,  till  he  came  to  the  stake,  of  which  more  after- 
wards. 

About  a  fortnight  forward,  another  commission  was  issued 
from  the  cardinal  legate  to  White,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Brooks,, 
bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Holyman,  bishop  of  Bristol,  or  any 
two  of  them,  to  proceed  to  the  degrading  bishop  Ridley  and 
bishop  Latimer,  provided  they  could  not  prevail  with  them  to 
recant.  These  commissioners,  finding  them  firm  to  their  for- 
mer persuasion,  and  refusing  to  own  any  authority  from  the 
cardinal  legate,  pronounced  them  guilty  of  heresy :  and  then  ^^^dXeg  and 
declaring  they  were  no  longer  members  of  the  Church,  con- promnMeed 
signed  ti^em  over  to  the  secular  magistrate,  to  be  punished  as^'^^^^' 
the  law  directs.  They  were  only  degraded  from  priests^  Poz. 
orders.  This  was  somewhat  particular,  since  cardinal  Pole 
in  his  commission  styles  them  bishops,  and  in  case  of  obstinacy, 
directs  their  degradation  from  that  character:  and  farther. 
White,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  one  of  the  commissioners,  owns 
Ridley  was  made  a  bishop  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  But  Brooks,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  seems  to  ^^^^  P-  ^^• 
have  been  the  most  bigoted  delegate,  would  allow  neither  of 
them  to  be  any  more  than  priest.  As  for  Latimer,  he  resigned  id.  p.  500. 
his  see  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  threw  off  his  episcopal 
habit,  and  pretended  no  farther  to  the  title.  This,  it  may  be, 
the  commissioners  conceived  amounted  to  a  degradation; 
otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  why  his  character  was 
not  allowed.  The  reason  why  Ridley  passed  for  no  more  than 
a  priest,  may  be  somewhat  better  conjectured.  For  this  pre- 
late, being  consecrated  to  his  first  see  of  Rochester,  several 
years  after  the  pope'^s  supremacy  was  discarded,  the  kingdom 
was  then  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  schism,  and  by  conse- 
quence the  bishops  had  no  authority  to  consecrate  and  ordain. 
This  was  the  sense  of  most  of  the  governing  clergy  of  this 
reign.  Both  Ridley  and  Latimer  kept  the  same  distance  in 
their  behaviour,  and  renounced  the  pope  both  in  language  and 
gesture,  as  archbishop  Cranmer  had  lately  done :  for  Ridley, 
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CRAN-  especially,  refused  to  pay  any  ceremony  to  the  bishops  dele-* 
Abp.  c^nt.  gated  by  the  cardinal.  But  then  this  was  managed  with  a 
^i^'^ — '  salvo  of  respect  for  Pole^s  royal  birth,  his  learning,  and  other 
good  qualities.  And  Latimer,  before  his  answer  to  the  articles, 
protested  against  the  pope^s  authority. 
AiidbrotufU  They  were  both  brought  to  the  stake  October  16th.  The 
Ocfow' uf  P'^ce  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  in  the  ditch,  over 
1555.  '  against  Baliol  College.  And  to  prevent  tumults,  the  lord 
Williams  and  the  burghers  were  ordered  by  the  queen  to  assist 
at  the  execution.  As  Bidley  came  near  Bocardo,  where  Cran- 
mer  was  prisoner,  he  look^  up,  in  hopes  to  have  seen  the 
archbishop  and  taken  his  leave;  but  Cranmer  being  then 
engaged  in  dispute  with  some  Spanish  fnars,  forgot  to  appear 
at  the  window ;  but  soon  after,  recollecting  himself,  and  seeing 
them  at  the  place,  he  prayed  for  them.  When  Bidley  saw 
Latimer  come  up,  he  saluted  him  with  an  air  of  pleasure,  and 
told  him  that  God  would  either  abate  the  force  of  the  fire,  or 
enable  them  to  go  through  it.  Before  they  prepared  for  the 
stake.  Dr.  Smith,  who  recanted  popery  in  the  late  reign,  was 
ordered  to  preach.  The  design  was  to  take  off  the  impression 
which  the  execution  might  otherwise  have  made  upon  the 
company.  His  text  was,  ^'  If  I  give  my  body  to  be  burnt,  and 
iCor.xiii.3.  have  uot  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.'*^  From  these  words 
he  observes,  that  it  was  the  cause,  and  not  the  pain  which 
made  the  martyr :  that  throwing  up  life  without  warrantable 
reason  was  no  instance  of  true  fortitude :  and  that  Judas  his 
sending  hunself  into  the  other  world,  wag  ikr  from  an  expiation 
of  his  crime.  To  die  against  truth  and  orthodoxy,  had  more 
of  desperation  than  greatness  in  it ;  and  this,  he  was  afraid, 
would  be  tiie  case  of  these  men.  From  hence  he  went  on  to 
downright  satbe,  and  coarae  misrepresentation.  He  cautioned 
the  people  to  stand  off  from  their  doctrine,  said  they  were 
heretics,  and  died  out  of  the  Church.  And  to  describe  them 
to  farthw  disadvantage,  he  touched  upon  the  diversities  of 
opinions  amongst  the  reformed :  that  the  Lutherans,  (Ecolam- 
padians,  and  Zuinglians  could  come  to  no  agreement  amongst 
themselves,  and  that  Bidley  and  Latimer  were  of  the  last  and 
worst  sect  of  the  three.  In  the  close,  he  exhorted  them  boUi 
to  retract  their  enxMs ;  and  that  in  case  they  returned  to  the 
Church,  they  might  save  both  their  lives  and  their  souls. 
Upon  this,  Bidley  and  Latimer  kneeled  to  the  lord  Williams 
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and  the  commissioneis  for  leave  to  speak  two  or  three  words  mary. 
in  reply  to  the  sermon :  but  before  the  lord  Williams  could  '' 
giye  an  answer,  Ridley^s  mouth  was  stopped  by  the  baili%  and 
Dr.  Marshal,  the  vice-chancellor,  who  assured  him  no  discourse, 
excepting  a  recantation,  would  be  admitted.  After  this,  they 
were  ordered  to  undress  themselves  for  the  fire,  which  they  did 
accordingly,  and  suffered  with  all  the  commendable  appearances 
of  the  primitive  martyrs.  The  station  they  had  formerly  been 
in,  the  regularity  of  their  lives,  and  their  behaviour  at  the 
stake,  raised  the  compassion  of  the  company,  and  made  them 
much  unpleased  with  the  spectacle.  To  add  a  word  or  two  Some^utg 
iarther  concerning  each  of  them :  Latimer  was  bom  in  Leices-  Oeir  X> 
tershire,  and  bred  at  Ohrist^s  College  in  Oambridge.  He  was  '^^^ 
always  in  earnest  in  his  religion  ;  and  had  a  strong  opinion  at 
first  of  a  monastic  life :  he  thought  a  man  could  hardly  miscany 
in  the  other  world,  after  his  being  professed.  He  was  no 
friend  to  the  reformers  in  Germany,  and  made  a  speech  against 
Philip  Melancthon  at  the  taking  of  his  bachelor  of  divinity^s 
degree.  It  seems  Bilney  made  the  first  impression  on  him  as 
to  his  belief.  Being  thus  disengaged  fix>m  some  of  the  preju- 
dices of  education,  and  an  implicit  deference  to  the  doctrine  386. 
received,  he  made  farther  advances.  He  preached  with  great 
plainness  at  king  Edward'^s  court,  and  made  no  scruple  to  tax 
the  vices  of  the  age  with  a  freedom  that  became  his  character. 
In  the  beginning  of  queen  Mary^s  reign  he  was  sent  for  to  ap- 
pear before  the  council.  He  had  notice  of  the  messenger^s 
coming,  but  was  so  far  from  making  his  escape,  that  he  pre- 
pared for  his  journey.  The  pursuivant  was  surprised  to  find 
him  thus  forward,  and  after  having  delivered  a  letter  from  the 
board,  went  away,  letting  him  know  he  bad  no  orders  to  stay 
for  him.  From  hence  it  is  plain  that  the  government  had  no 
indination  to  seize  him,  but  would  have  been  better  pleased 
with  hifl  retiring  beyond  sea :  but  Latimer,  it  seems,  when  he 
beard  the  ministiy  hud  out  for  him,  conceived  himself  obliged 
to  appear.  And  thus,  when  he  had  put  himself  in  the  hands 
of  hte  enemies,  they  might  probably  think  they  were  obliged  in 
honour  not  to  part  with  him  without  a  recantation.  And  thus 
much  conoeming  Latimer. 

RioDey  was  a  gentleman  extracted  from  an  ancient  family 
in  Northumberland :  he  was  fared  in  Oambridge,  where  he  com- 
menced doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  prefierred  to  the  mastership 
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CRAN-    of  Pembroke  Hall.    After  some  time,  he  quitted  the  university, 
MER,     travelled  to  France,  and  studied  at  Paris.     At  his  return  he 

Add.  Uant.  ,  , 

^ — V '  was  made  chaplain  to  king  Henry  VIII.  and  by  him  promoted 

to  the  see  of  Rochester ;  how  he  was  afterwards  translated  to 
London  and  Durham,  has  already  been  related.  His  parts 
and  improvement  wei«  miconmionly  distinguished :  his  me^iy 
and  judgment  were  strong :  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Fathers  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  His  life  was  no  less 
commendable  than  his  learning.  He  kept  a  guard  upon  him- 
self, and  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  prayer.  His  temper 
was  smooth  and  oblong,  and  apt  to  forget  an  ill  turn :  and 
though  he  was  particularly  inclined  to  serve  his  relations,  yet 
he  would  never  put  them  in  posts  for  which  they  were  unquali- 
fied, or  prefer  them  beyond  their  merit. 

Notwithstanding  his  zeal  for  the  Reformation,  he  was  far 
from  approving  extremities.  In  a  letter  to  his  steward  West, 
he  shows  his  dislike  of  sudden  changes  without  apparent 
necessity ;  and  that  driving  to  remote  distances  was  never  any 
part  of  his  inclination.  As  to  auricular  confession  to  a  priest, 
he  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  very  serviceable  usage ;  that,  by 
this  expedient,  the  penitent  might  be  instructed,  reproved,  or 
comforted,  to  very  significant  purposes,  as  the  case  should 

Fox,  p.  447.  require.  Here  Fox,  out  of  an  over-scrupulous  fear  of  popery, 
throws  in  a  condition  in  his  margin,  and  misrepresents  the 
text.  He  says  this  confession  is  to  be  made  by  way  of  asking 
counsel,  which  is  more  than  is  in  Ridley'^s  letter.  This  prelate, 
in  his  letter  to  Bradford,  who  was  burnt  in  Smithfield,  desires 

Id.  p.  444.  his  assistance  after  his  martyrdom ;  and  that,  when  he  should 
come  into  the  other  world,  he  would  then  pray  for  those  who 
were  left  behind  and  likely  to  suffer. 

In  another  letter  to  Gh-indal,  then  in  Germany,  he  complains 
of  the  hypocri^  and  disorders  of  the  late  reign,  and  believes 
those  provocations  had  brought  the  present  calamities  upon 
them.  And  here  he  laments  the  insincerity  of  king  Edward'^s 
magistracy :  that  they  professed  the  Reformation,  and  coun- 
tenanced the  clergy  of  that  persuasion,  for  mercenary  ends, 
and  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  estates  belonging  to  the 

Id.  p.  449.  Church.  This  letter,  though  without  date,  was  written  this 
summer,  as  appears  by  his  mentioning  the  queen  being  near  her 
tune,  and  praying  she  might  be  happily  delivered. 

This  year,  there  was  inquiry  made  for  recovering  church 
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fornitiire,  and  other  effects,  which  had  been  carried  off  in  the    MARY, 
two  late  reigns.     Several,  who  had  been  visitors  in  king  council 
Henry  and  king  Edward^s  time,  were  questioned  concerning  their  ®****K*^5 
management ;  and  after  some  of  them  had  been  sued,  others 
were  willing  to  compound  and  make  a  present  to  the  Church 
to  purchase  their  indemnity.   I  find  commissions  were  awarded 
for  this  purpose :  for  the  council  sent  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
sir  Thomas  Denys,  to  the  dean  of  Exeter,  and  the  rest  of  the 
commissioners,   for  their  diligence,  praying  them  to  require 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  said  city  to  make  delivery  of  the 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-one  ounces  of  plate  and  other  orna- 
ments and  church  stuff,  which  they  detained  from  the  parish- 
churches  ;  and  to  rebuild  the  towers  of  the  churches  which  the 
burghers  had  defaced. 

On  the  21st  of  October  a  new  parliament  met  at  West- 
minster. It  was  opened  with  a  speech  of  the  lord  chancellor 
Qardiner^s.  He  came  to  the  house  two  days  after ;  but  the 
fflckness  of  which  he  died  hindered  his  coming  any  more. 

Fox  tells  a  story,  which  he  pretends  to  have  had  from 
credible  intelligence,  that  the  bishop  of  Winchester  refused  to 
go  to  dinner  that  day  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  burnt,  till  his 
servants,  who  were  posted  upon  the  road  for  that  purpose,  had 
brought  him  word  the  faggots  were  kindled  about  them :  that 
this  barbarous  fancy  made  the  dinner  be  kept  back  till  four 
o^clock,  and  that  the  old  duke  of  Norfolk  was  uneasy  for  stay- 
ing so  long.     That  when  Gardiner  heard  these  two  bishops 
were  burning,  he  was  transported  at  the  news,  went  imme- 
diately to  dinner,  but  was  suddenly  seized  at  table,  and  carried 
to  his  bed,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  Cfardmer's 
about  a  fortnight  after.     To  disprove  this  tragical  relation,  it  charadler. 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Gbrdiner  appeared  twice  in  ^^^jjJJ  ^' 
the  house  of  Lords  after  he  is  reported  to  have  been  seized  i^oof^^u- 
with  this  mortal  distemper.     And  besides,  the  old  duke  of  ^p.  Burnet, 
Norfolk  had  been  dead  above  a  year  when  Fox  makes  him  at  p**  ^- 1^- 

•'  ,  ,  compared 

dinner  at  the  bishop  of  Winchester's,  for  this  duke  died  at  with  Fox. 
Framlingham  castle,  September,  1654  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Hut/Rer. 
his  grandson,  who  could  now  be  no  old  duke,  as  the  story  m^I^Td.  Sd 
pretends. 

As  to  Gardiner,  Godwin  relates  he  died  of  the  gout,  and  not  j^q^, 
of  a  suppression  of  urine,  as  Fox  would  have  it.     As  to  his  ^^"^* 
extraction,  he  is  said  to  be  the  natural  son  of  Lionel  Woodvil^  Nobility. 
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CRAN-  bishop  of  Salisbury,  which  Lionel  was  l»other  to  Richard 
Abp.  Ciuit.  Woodvil,  brother  to  queen  Elizabeth,  wife  of  king  Edward  IV. 
''  '  He  was  a  person  of  no  mean  judgment  and  acquirements* 
He  wrote  Latin  commendably  enough,  was  a  good  Grecian, 
and  had  made  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the  canon  law. 
As  to  his  divinity,  he  seems  not  to  have  gone  far  in  the  fathers 
and  councils.  He  was  too  much  a  temporizer,  as  the  reader 
may  have  observed,  by  his  marches  and  counter-marches  in 
the  three  reigns.  He  complied  a  great  way  in  the  Reforma- 
tion in  king  Edwards's  time :  for  to  mention  nothing  more  in 
^^7.  his  sermon  preached  before  that  prince,  he  approves  the  re- 
ceiving the  communion  in  both  kinds  ;  he  is  reconciled  to  the 
suppressing  the  chantries,  declares  against  some  abuses  in  the 
mass,  and  confesseth  himself  satisfied  with  several  other  altera* 
tions  in  the  Church  :  and  as  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  holy 
eucharist,  he  seems  to  explain  it  commodiously  enough.  He 
grants  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  is  sufficient  for  all  the  puiv 
poses  of  redemption :  that  there  is  no  need  of  farther  atone- 
ment for  sin ;  and  that  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  is  only  con- 
tinued to  keep  up  the  memory,  and  apply  the  benefits  of  our 
Saviour^s  passion;  to  strengthen  our  faith,  and  refresh  our 
Pox,  p.  fi29.  thankftdness. 

This  prelate'*s  abilities  for  a  minister  of  state,  may  easily  be 
collected  from  his  management.     As  to  his  skill  in  the  Gredk, 
it  has  been  mentioned  already :  but  then,  it  may  be  added,  he 
seems  to  have  valued  himself  too  much  upon  this  part  of  learn* 
Oardiner\8   ing.     For  whou  sir  Thomss  Smith  and  sir  John  Cheek  had 
^liSi  ^d    attempted  the  retrieving  the  old  pronunciation  of  the  Greek 
ikejt^^  language,  given  the  sounds  their  just  compass,  and  brought 
aaiion  of    them  up  to  their  primitive  distinctions,  Gardiner,  then  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  wrote  to  Cheek,  the  pro- 
fessor, to  desist  from  innovation ;   for  so  he  miscalled  the 
ancient  way  of  pronouncing.  This  letter  not  being  taken  notice 
of  so  far  as  he  expected,  he  dispatches  an  order  in  his  own 
name,  and  the  universities,  in  which  all  the  members  of  that 
body  are  forbidden  to  make  any  change  upon  the  modern  pro- 
nunciation, either  in  Greek  or  Latin.     That  the  diphthongs  in 
either  language  should  not  be  drawn  to  difierent  sounds,  unless 
where  the  vowels  were  to  be  parted  into  distinct  syllables.     At 
and  e,  h  and  i  were  to  be  sounded  as  if  they  had  the  same 
powers,  and  only  distinguished  in  writing.     In  short,  nobody 
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YnuBt  be  allowed  to  dispute  upon  the  force  and  properties  of  the  m  ary. 
alphabet,  but  govern  himself  by  the  present  usage.  Thus  the  ' 
eontroversy  was  knocked  down,  and  Gardiner^s  fancy  prevailed, 
till  the  reformation  in  religion  was  farther  settled.  The  con- 
test was  managed  with  more  learning  and  concern  than  was 
generally  expected.  Gardiner  insisted  upon  custom,  and  the 
authority  of  the  modem  Greeks.  Cheek  and  his  party,  on  the 
other  side,  pleaded  old  authors  of  the  best  class  for  criticism 
and  credit.  But  enough  of  this.  And,  to  conclude  with 
Gardiner,  his  corpse  having  lain  in  state  for  some  time  in  St. 
Mary  Overy'^s,  in  Southwark,  was  attended  to  Winchester  by 
the  lord  Montague,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  a  body  of  two  hun- 
dred gentlemen  and  yeomen  in  mourning.  Nicholas  Heath,  St<'^*" 
archbishop  of  York,  had  the  broad  seal,  with  the  title  of  lord  WJiHe, ' 
chancellor,  on  new  year's-day  following :  but  the  profits  of  the  ^S^^r. 
bishopric  of  Winchester  were  sequestered  for  some  time  for 
the  cardinal^s  use.  It  was  thought  his  eminence  had  a  pros- 
pect of  holding  that  see  in  commendam  with  the  other  of  Can- 
terbury, but  John  White,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  bom  at  Win- 
chester, master  of  the  school,  and  warden  of  the  coUege,  soli- 
cited a  translation  thither:  and,  by  his  interest  at.  court, 
gained  the  promotion,  upon  condition  of  paying  the  cardinal  a 
yearly  pension  of  a  thousand  pounds.  About  this  time  Voisie, 
or  Vesie,  bishop  of  Exeter,  departed  this  life.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  James  Turbervile,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
family.  Turbervile  was  a  great  benefactor  to  bin  see,  and  reco- 
vered several  estates  which  had  been  alienated ;  and,  amongst 
others,  the  rich  manor  of  Crediton,  or  Kirton :  this  was  given 
back  by  the  queen,  but  afterwards  surrendered  to  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, by  bishop  Cotton.  Godwin  <fe 

This  winter  the  emperor,  C3uu*les  V.,  tired  with  the  tra- October  25. 
verses  of  fortune,  and  the  trouble  of  governing,  resigned  hk 
hereditary  dominions  to  his  son,  king  Philip.  The  next  year 
he  resigned  the  empire,  and  retired  to  a  private  life.  His 
brother  Ferdinand  was  chosen  emperor  by  the  diet.  As  for 
king  Philip,  he  left  England  in  September  previously,  and  stayed 
beyond  sea  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

At  the  opening  of  the  parliament,  the  queen  endeavoured  to 
dispose  the  houses  to  a  full  restitution  of  church  lands :  but 
this  motion  being  generally  disrelished,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  drop  the  undertaking.  However,  the  queen'^s  piety  prompted 
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her  to  do  her  own  part,  and  cany  the  matter  as  far  as  it  was 
practicable  :  to  this  purpose,  having  ordered  the  house  of  Com- 
mons to  attend  her,  she  told  them  her  conscience  would  not 
give  her  leave  to  take  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  of  livings  and 
spiritual  promotions :  that  her  father  had  laid  this  tax  upon 
the  clergy  in  consequence  of  his  title  of  supreme  head :  and 
that,  since  she  had  given  up  all  pretensions  to  that  extent  of 
the  regale,  she  would  discharge  the  imposition  granted  to  sup- 
port it.     Upon  this  the  cardinal  made  a  speech,  to  show  that 
tithes  and  impropriations  were  parcel  of  the  Church'*s  patri- 
mony, and  ought  to  be  restored.  In  short,  the  parUament  were 
prevailed  with  to  pass  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  so  far  as  the 
crown  was  concerned.     By  this  act  the  payment  of  first-fruits 
and  tenths  was  extinguished :  ^'  And  all  rectories,   benefices 
impropriate,  glebe  lands,  tithes,  oblations,  pensions,  &c.  vested 
in  the  crown  since  the  twentieth  year  of  king  Henry  VIII., 
are  given  up  to  the  Church  for  the  augmentation  of  the  livings 
to  which  they  formerly  belonged,  for  the  advantage  of  other 
poor  cures ;  for  the  furnishing  preachers ;  for  the  exhibiting 
scholars :  and  the  disposal  of  these  revenues  thus  restored,  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  lord  legate,  cardinal  Pole.     But 
then  there  was  a  proviso  for  saving  the  right  of  the  subject, 
who  had  any  interest  in  these  estates  granted  from  the  crown. 
There  is  Ukewise  a  clause  for  exonerating  the  king  and  queen, 
and  their  successors,  from  the  payment  of  pensions  and  an- 
nuities to  the  monks :  to  which  are  added  corodies  and  fees, 
which,  for  the  future,  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  tenths,  first- 
fruits,  &c.  without  any  burthen  upon  the  crown.     There  is 
another  proviso,  by  which  the  patronage  of  these  impropria- 
tions belonging  to  the  crown  is  still  reserved.     And  because 
some  temporal  estates  had  been  intermixed,  and  leased  out  by 
the  crown  with  these  tenths,  impropriations,  &c.  it  is  enacted, 
that  commissions  shall  be  awarded  out  of  the  Exchequer  to  six 
indifferent  persons,  three  of  the  spiritualty,  and  three  of  the 
temporalty,  to  call  twelve  men,  of  credit  and  substance,  before 
them, — ^twelve  men  inhabiting  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
these  estates  lie, — and  to  oblige  them,  upon  oath,  to  distinguish 
and  sever  the  glebe  lands,  and  other  spiritual  possessions,  from 
the  temporal  estates,  and  to  rate  and  apportion  how  much  rent 
shall  be  paid  for  the  one  and  the  other.**^ 

There  was  another  act  passed  this  session,  for  restraining 
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purveyors  from  taking  any  provision  within  five  miles  of  Cam-    MARY, 
bridge    or   Oxford.     Thus  the  markets  of  both  universities  2  &  3  Phii. 
were  better  supplied,  and  things  were  sold  at  a  lower  rate.         ^p^iT' 

There  was  likewise  a  biU  put  in  against  the  duchess  of        388. 
Suffolk,  and  others,  who  had  transported  themselves,  to  oblige 
them  to  return  under  penalties.     This  passed  the  lord's  house, 
but,  upon  a  division,  was  thrown  out  by  the  commons.  ?u2.^" 323! 

Having  now  done  with  the  parliament,  which  was  dissolved 
on  the  ninth  of  December,  I  shall  co  back  a  little  to  the  con-  Tkeoanm- 
vocation.     A  writ  for  summoning  this  body  was  issued  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury :  the  see  not  being  filled  since 
the  attainder  of  archbishop   Cranmer.     Boxhall,  warden  of 
Winchester,  preached  the  sermon,  and  Dr.  John  Christopher- 
son,  dean  of  Norwich,  was  chosen  prolocutor.     Cardinal  Pole  J^^*"' 
presided,  and  had  the  king  and  queen's  letters-patent  to  in- 
demnify him  in  holding  the  synod.     The  reader  may  see  some 
part  of  the  instrument  in  the  records.     And  here,  it  may  be  See  Records, 
observed,  the  cardinal,  at  his  first  coming  over,  had  the  same 
authority  from  the  crown,  for  exercising  his  legatine  jurisdic- 
tion ;  which  he  is  allowed  to  manage  with  the  same  liberty, 
which  any  legate  might  have  done  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.     This  convocation,  to  make  R<TP8t. 
the  queen  an  acknowledgment  for  returning  the  first-fruits, 
tenths,  &c.  to  the  Church,  granted  a  subsidy  of  six  shillings  in 
the  pound,  to  be  paid  in  three  years  next  ensuing. 

But,  before  I  part  with  the  convocation,  I  must  observe, 
that  cardinal  Pole,  finding  the  discipline  of  the  Church  relaxed, 
and  some  defects  in  the  constitution,  consulted  the  bishops 
about  drawing  up  a  supplemental  provision.  And  here  it  was 
agreed  that  the  best  expedient  was  to  convene  a  synod :  that 
thus  the  cardinal  might  be  farther  informed  of  the  abuses,  and 
directed  to  proper  remedies.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  \ 
convocation  was  summoned,  the  reformation  plan  laid  before 
them,  and  passed  both  houses.  It  is  digested  into  twelve  heads, 
or  decrees. 

By  the  first,  a  procession  is  ordered  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  in  ^^^ 
memory  of  the  nation's  reconciliation  to  the  Catholic  Church : /or  the 
upon  this  festival  a  sermon  was  to  be  made,  or  a  homily  read,  ^^^  '*^ 
to  set  forth  the  occasion  of  the  solemnity.     And  here  the**"****** 
reader  may  please  to  take  notice,  that,  to  avoid  unnecessary 
explainings  and  repetitions,  I  use  the  cardinal's  language. 

VOL.  VI.  K 
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CRAN-  The  second  decree  provides  for  the  instruction  of  parish 
Abp.  Cant,  pnests.  FoF  instance,  they  are  obliged  to  be  furniBhed  with 
^'  '  a  Latin  Bible,  with  other  books  proper  to  their  function, 
and  particularly  with  the  Constitutions  of  Otho,  Othobone, 
and  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury :  and  those  who  read, 
or  keep  any  heretical  books,  without  license  from  the  pope, 
are  declared  excommunicate,  and  ordered  to  be  prosecuted. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  all  received  with  submission 
and  belief,  and  all  disagreeing  tenets  condemned :  the  canons 
against  heresy  are  confirmed.  An  Abstract  of  the  Catholic 
Faith,  published  by  the  eighth  general  council  of  Florence,  for 
the  Armenians,  is  inserted.  It  begins  with  a  description  of 
the  papal  supremacy ;  and  here  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  affirmed 
primate  of  the  universe,  successor  to  the  prince  of  the  apostles, 
St.  Peter ;  Chrisfs  vicar,  and  head  of  the  whole  Church :  that 
all  Christians  are  to  be  instructed  by  him,  and  that,  in  the 
person  of  St.  Peter,  he  received  a  full  commission  from 
our  Saviour,  to  teach  and  govern  the  universal  Church  :  and 
tliat  this  prerogative  of  the  see  of  Rome  is  unquestionable, 
fi-om  the  history  of  general  councils,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
canons. 

From  hence  the  decree  proceeds  to  treat  the  seven  sacra- 
ments. And,  in  the  first  place,  the  things  essential  to  a  sacra- 
ment are  defined  to  be  the  matter,  a  certain  form  of  words, 
and  a  proper  person  to  administer.  As  to  this  last  requisite, 
the  minister's  intention  of  "  doing  what  the  Church  does,^^  is 
reckoned  necessary.  Baptism,  confirmation,  and  orders,  make 
a  peculiar  impression,  or  give  the  mind  a  particular  signature, 
called  an  "indelible  character,''  and  therefore  are  not  to  be 
repeated. 

As  to  baptism,  a  priest  is  ordinarily  the  proper  minister  of 
that  sacrament ;  but,  in  cases  of  necessity,  a  deacon,  or  a  lay- 
man, a  woman,  a  heathen,  or  an  heretic,  may  baptize,  provided 
any  of  them  makes  use  of  the  sacramental  form,  and  acts  as 
the  Church  does,  with  an  intention  of  baptizing. 

In  speaking  to  the  holy  eucharist,  it  is  declared,  that  upon 
the  words  of  consecration,  the  substance  of  the  bread  is  turned 
into  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  substance  of  the  wine  into  his 
blood. 

Extreme  unction  is  not  to  be  given  to  any  sick  person,  unless 
the  patient  is  more  likely  to  die  than  to  recover. 
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The  host  is  to  be  renewed  every  week,  a  taper  always  kept    mary. 
burning  before  it,  according  to  ancient  custom.  "" 

The  anniyersary  festivals,  for  the  dedication  of  churches,  are 
ordered  to  be  kept  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October :  and  all 
shows,  revellings,  and  intemperance,  commonly  used  at  wakes, 
are  forbidden,  under  ecclesiastical  censures:  and,  in  case  of 
necessity,  the  Church  is  to  apply  for  the  assistance  of  the 
secular  magistrate. 

The  third  decree  enjoins  residence  to  the  bishops,  the  chap- 
ters, and  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  There  is  likewise  a  provision 
against  pluralities :  and  those  that  had  more  than  one  incom- 
patible benefice,  are  obliged  to  resign  within  two  months  after 
the  publication  of  these  decrees. 

The  fourth  complains  of  a  customary  abuse  ;  that  the  bishops 
neglected  preaching,  and  transferred  that  part  of  their  function 
upon  others :  it  is  therefore  decreed  by  the  synod,  that  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  should  be  obliged  to  preach,  pursuant  to 
our  Saviour  and  his  apostles^  commands ;  and  that,  in  case  they 
are  prevented  by  any  lawful  impediment,  they  should  appoint 
some  persons  well  qualified  for  this  business.  All  parsons  and 
vicars  are  likewise  enjoined  to  preach  every  Sunday  and  holy- 
day,  or  provide  some  other  person  for  the  pulpit.  And,  that 
these  exercises  may  be  performed  to  the  better  advantage,  the 
bishops  are  to  instruct  their  clergy  in  the  matter  and  manner 
of  their  sermons :  particularly,  they  are  to  put  them  in  mind  of 
exhorting  their  people  to  repentance,  and  of  guarding  against 
those  errors  and  immoralities  so  remarkable  in  the  late  schism. 
No  unlicensed  person  is  allowed  to  preach  out  of  his  own  389. 
parish.  And  because  all  those  who  had  cures  might  not  be 
qualified  for  the  pulpit,  some  homilies,  drawn  up  by  the 
appointment  of  the  synod,  are  proposed  to  be  shortly  published: 
and  that  these  were  to  be  read  by  the  curates  instead  of 
sermons. 

By  the  way,  it  does  not  i^pear  that  any  more  than  the 
lines  of  this  scheme  were  struck  out.  The  cardinal^s  design 
was  four  books  of  homilies.  The  first  was  to  settle  the  con- 
troverted points  for  a  preservative  against  error.  The  second 
explains  the  Greed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Sacraments, 
and  the  Salutation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  third  furnished 
discourses  upon  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  all  Sundays  and 
ho]yday».     And  the  fourth  was  a  sort  of  a  common-place  upon 

k2 
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CRAN-    virtue  and  vice,  with  a  short  rationale  upon  the  rites  and 
Abp.  Cant,  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 

^TmssT^  ^^  return:  the  fifth  decree  of  the  cardinal'^s  reformation 
c.  c.c.  relates  to  the  management  of  the  clergy.  And  here  the 
bishops  are  conjured  to  guard  against  their  conduct,  and  set 
an  inoffensive  and  exemplary  precedent :  particularly,  they  are 
exhorted  not  to  swell  their  figure  to  any  unnecessary  bulk : 
not  to  fall  into  any  pompous  or  expensive  afiectation,  with 
respect  to  habit  or  retinue  :  that  they  should  be  frugal  in  their 
eating  and  entertainments,  and  not  exceed  three  or  four 
dishes,  excepting  desserts,  upon  any  occasion.  And  that  the 
remainder  of  their  incomes  should  be  spent  in  relieving  the 
poor,  in  exhibiting  scholars,  and  other  works  of  piety  and 
public  service.  The  same  rules  of  sobriety  and  discretion,  the 
same  reserves  for  charity,  are  set  the  rest  of  the  clergy  in  pro- 
portion to  their  revenues.  To  proceed :  marriage,  as  far  as 
sub-deacons  inclusively,  is  declared  unlawful ;  that  where  any 
within  the  orders  prohibited  were  married,  separation  is  en- 
joined. And,  lastly,  the  clergy  are  forbidden  concerning 
themselves  in  secular,  mean,  or  scandalous  employments. 

The  sixth  relates  to  the  giving  orders :  and  here  the  bishops 
are  put  in  mind  that  they  ought  to  examine  the  qualifications 
of  the  persons  to  be  ordained  themselves,  and  not  trust  to  the 
report  of  others.  However,  since  the  number  of  candidates 
may  be  too  much  for  the  bishop^s  inspection,  he  is  allowed  to 
take  in  the  assistance  of  the  archdeacons,  and  other  persons 
of  character.  Those  to  be  ordained  must  be  examined  upon 
the  heads  of  orthodoxy,  learning,  probity,  birth,  and  age.  They 
are  likewise  obliged  to  give  the  bishop  convenient  notice,  to 
inquire  into  these  particulars  :  and,  lastly,  they  are  to  lay  open 
their  conscience  beforehand,  to  some  discreet  confessor,  and 
receive  the  holy  eucharist  at  ordination. 

The  seventh  provides  against  neglects  and  abuses  in  colla^ 
tions  and  institutions ;  for  to  the  right  discharge  of  this  branch 
of  the  episcopal  office,  the  apostle'^s  caution  of  laying  hands 
suddenly  on  no  man,  plainly  refers :  and  here  the  same  inqui- 
ries concerning  learning,  manners,  orthodoxy,  &c.  required  at 
ordination,  are  necessary  to  be  premised.  The  bishop  is  to 
examine  whether  the  person  to  be  promoted  is  likely  to  reside: 
he  is  likewise  to  demand  the  sig^t  of  a  testimonial  from  the 
heads  of  some  college   in   recommendation  of   the  person. 
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Farther,  the  bishops  are  exhorted  tliat  vacant  benefices  may    marv. 
be  furnished  with  incumbents,  with  all  possible   expedition. 
And  that,  during  their  being  void,  neither  the  livings,  nor  the 
people  may  suffer. 

The  eighth  declares  against  the  disposing  benefices  before 
they  are  void. 

The  ninth  is  pointed  against  simony,  and  is  very  strict,  com- 
prehensive, and  commendable.  Nothing  can  be  better  guarded 
than  the  oath  against  simony,  which  the  clerk  presented  is 
obliged  to  take,  it  runs  thus  : — 

*^  Ego,  N.  prsesentatus  ad  beneficium  de  N.  juro  ad  fasec 
sacrosancti  Dei  evangelia,  per  me  corporaliter  tacta,  quod 
propter  prsedictum  beneficium  obtinendum,  aut  prsesentationem 
ad  idem  habendum,  aut  acquirendum,  neque  ego,  neque  alia 
peiBona  vice  et  nomine  meo,  nee  de  consensu,  aut  scientia  mea, 
patrono  sen  alii  cuicunque  aliquid  prsemissorum  nomine,  aut 
intuita  promisimus,  aut  dedimus,  nee  quidquam  ejus  rei  gratia 
permutavimus,  compensavimus,  aut  prius  datum  confirmavi- 
mus,  apudve  quemquam  deposuimus,  sen  quidquam  mutua- 
vimus,  sen  elocavimus,  priusve  mutuatum,  commodatum,  depo- 
situm,  aut  elocatum,  aut  quocunque  modo  debitum  remisi- 
mus,  seu  relaxavimus,  nee  de  sanctuario,  gleb^  domibus,  terris, 
praediis,  tenementis,  reditibus,  predictsB  ecclesise,  fructibus  vel 
decimis,  aut  oblationibus  ejusdem  prseteritis,  prsesentibus,  aut 
futuris,  donationem,  remissionem,  locationemve  promisimus, 
fecimus,  aut  inivimus,  seu  aliquis  nostrum  de  mandate,  scientia 
aut  consensu  meo  promisit,  fecit,  aut  inivit.  Ita  me  Deus 
adjuvet,  et  hsec  sancta  Dei  evangelia.^ 

The  tenth  is  leveUed  against  the  alienation  of  lands  or  goods 
belonging  to  the  Ohurch.  And  here  all  incumbents  are  obliged 
to  make  a  survey,  terrier,  and  inventory  of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal estates  belonging  to  their  respective  churches  and  pro^ 
motions :  that  of  these  there  should  be  two  authentic  copies, 
one  of  them  laid  up  in  the  parish  church :  the  other  was  to  be 
deposited  with  the  chapter,  if  the  Church  was  metropolitical : 
if  it  was  a  cathedral  of  a  diocese  only,  then  the  survey  or  in- 
ventory was  to  be  lodged  with  the  archbishop :  but  when  it 
belonged  to  the  parochial  churches,  it  was  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  diocesan'^s  custody.  And  at  all  visitations  the  metro- 
politans, and  other  ordinaries,  were  to  carry  this  record  along 
with  them,  and  examine  whether  anything  specified  in  the 
evidences  were  wanting ;  and  if  so,  to  endeavour  the  recovery. 
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CRAN-        ^"^^  eleventh  directs  to  a  provision  for  a  seminary  in  all 
MER,     cathedrals.     The  desim  of  it  was  to  form  the  education  of 

V— lL, — )» those  intended  for  holy  functions.  Children  were  not  to  be 
taken  into  this  nursery  under  eleven  years  of  age,  nor  unless 
they  could  write  and  read  :  their  genius  and  inclination  was  to 
be  examined  before  their  admission.  After  they  had  learned 
grammar,  they  were  to  be  instructed  in  the  learning  and  be- 
haviour proper  for  an  ecclesiastic ;  they  were  to  appear  in  a 
clerical  tonsure  and  habit,  to  assist  in  the  service  of  the  choir, 
and  obliged  to  the  same  way  of  living  with  other  clerks.  To 
raise  a  fund  towards  their  maintenance,  the  bishops  were  to 
contribute  the  fortieth  part  of  their  revenues,  tithes,  subsidies, 
and  other  incident  charges  deducted :  all  prebendaries,  Uke- 
wise,  and  beneficed  persons,  whose  promotions  amounted  to 
the  clear  value  of  20/.  per  annum,  the  tithes,  &c.  discounted, 
were  to  contribute  in  the  same  proportion. 

And,  lastly,  none  were  to  teach  school  in  any  place,  unless 
allowed  by  the  ordinary,  who  was  to  examine  their  sui&ciency, 

S90.         and  prescribe  them  what  books  were  to  be  used. 

The  twelfth  lays  down  rules  for  visitations.  And  here  not 
only  churches,  but  schools,  hospitals,  and  public  libraries  are  to 
be  visited.  The  last  article  was  thrown  in  for  examining  whe- 
ther any  heretical  books  were  lodged  there. 

In  metropolitical  visitations,  the  archbishop  was  to  proceed 
upon  the  constitution  of  Innocent  IV.  which  begins  ^^  Bomana 
Ecclesia.^^  By  this  regulation,  the  metropolitan  was  to  inquire 
whether  the  bishops  were  resident  upon  their  dioceses:  whether 
they  preached  and  lived  suitably  to  their  character :  whether 
they  discharged  their  duty  in  ordinations,  and  admitting  to 
benefices,  in  assigning  confessors,  punishing  disorders,  and  all 
other  things,  with  respect  both  to  spirituals  and  temporals, 
belonging  to  their  function.  And  those  irregularities  which 
cannot  be  reformed  by  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction,  he  is  to  re- 
port to  a  provincial  synod :  and  if  the  difficulty  proves  too  big 
for  such  an  assembly,  application  is  to  be  made  to  the  apos- 
tolic see. 

And,  lastly,  archdeacons  are  to  govern  themselves  by  the 
canons  in  their  visitations :  and  where  anything  is  out  of  their 
verge,  or  too  great  for  their  correction,  they  are  to  acquaint  the 

Feb.  1555-6.  bish^p  ;  and  see  that  all  his  mandates  and  provisions  are  ex- 
ecuted and  observed.  And  that  they  may  answer  to  their 
office  the  better,  the  provincial  constitutions  of  Otho  and 
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Othobon  upon  this  head,  are  confirmed  by  the  present  synod,    mary. 
This  Reformation,  as  it  is  called,  of  cardinal  Pole,  was  pub-  Condi! 
lished  by  him  at  Lambeth,  in  February  following.  cLsmx!^ 

Upon  the  eighteenth  of  December  this  year,  John  Philpot,  ^^"jj*;^ 
archdeacon  of  Winchester,  and  son  to  sir  Peter  Philpot,  of  ddnc/ 
Hampshire,  was  burnt  for  religion  in  Smithfield.  This  gen-  imnSin 
tleman  had  been  more  than  a  twelvemonth  prisoner  in  the  •^'"'^*-^- 
Eang'^s  Bench.  His  commitment  was  only  for  disputing 
against  the  corporal  presence,  the  mass,  and  transubstantiar 
tion,  in  the  first  convocation  of  this  reign.  This  was  a  great 
hardship,  considering  the  queen  promised  liberty  of  speech,  as 
hath  been  already  related.  Indeed,  this  was  no  more  than 
necessary  privilege :  for  unless  the  members  were  allowed  to 
3peak  their  mind,  which  way  could  the  controversy  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  truth  discovered  ?  Philpot  was  first  brought 
before  the  queen'^s  commissioners,  Dr.  Story,  Mr.  Cholmely, 
and  Mr.  Roper :  he  was  afterwards  put  into  Bonner^s  hands, 
from  whom  he  appealed,  as  not  being  his  diocesan.  He  argued 
that  succession  of  bishops,  without  succession  of  doctrine,  was 
no  sufficient  proof  of  Catholic  communion :  he  is  sometimes 
transported  into  vehemence  of  expression,  but  owns  hastiness 
of  speech  his  natural  infirmity.  Bonner  treated  him  very 
coarsely,  lodged  him  in  his  coal-house,  and  set  him  in  the 
stocks.  He  is  pronounced  an  heretic  for  calling  the  mass 
idolatry  and  abomination ;  and  for  denying  the  real,  that  is, 
the  corporal  presence  of  Ghrist^s  body  and  blood  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar.  His  performance  in  the  convocation,  and  ^°*»  ?•  ^^' 
his  defence  at  his  examination,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  no 
ordinary  learning  and  parts.  He  maintained  his  conscience  to 
the  last,  and  suffered  with  great  cheerfulness  and  courage. 

To  proceed :  Constable,  alicu  Featherstone,  who  had  been 
gently  punished  for  his  treasonable  practice,  revived  his  im- 
posture, and  counterfeited  king  Edward  again,  to  raise  a  re- 
beDion.  This  lewd  practice,  it  seems,  made  an  impression 
upon  a  great  many.  For  when  people  are  disaffected  to  a 
government,  they  are  apt  to  give  credit  to  the  most  absurd  and 
ridiculous  stories:  but  Constable  received  his  deserts,  was 
arraigned  at  Guildhall,  and  executed  at  Tyburn.  5nnaf» 

I  shall  now  give  the  reader  an  account  of  the  remaining  The  final 
process  against  archbishop  Cranmer.     He  had  been  cited  to  ^^^ 
appear  at  Rome  within  eighty  days.     This,  as  hath  been  ob-  ^''^'"«*'"- 
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CRAN-    served,  was  a  mere  form,  for  they  knew  his  coming  thither 
Abp.Caiit.  was  whoUy  impracticable:  however,  after  the  term  was  ex- 
'      "^      '  pired,  the  pope  pronounced  him  contumax.     PmiBuant  to  this 
sentence,  a  commission  was  directed  to  Bonner,  bishop  of 
London,  and  Thirleby,  bishop  of  Ely,  to  degrade  and  excom- 
municate the  archbishop,  and  consign  him  over  to  the  secular 
magistrate.     In  this  instrument  it  is  set  forth  that  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  passed  through  all  the  legal  forms  in  the 
court  of  Rome :  that  articles  had  been  exhibited,  evidence 
produced,  and  his  defence  heard  and  examined  :  all  which  was 
Hcyiin,       notoriously  untrue.     This  being  allowed,  notwithstanding,  for 
firm. p. 56.  matter  of  fact,  Bonner  and  Thirleby  executed  their  commia- 
iBsis^'      sion.     Cranmer  made  a  stand  upon  their  authority,  and  ap- 
Ne appeals  P®*'®^  ^^^  *^®  P^P®  ^  *  general  council:  this  expedient, 
/nm£e      though  managed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  put  in  form  of  law, 
^^Serai       did  uo  scrvicc.     The  reason  why  Cranmer  was  not  sooner 
council.       despatched,  is  said  to  be  owing  to  Gardiner.     This  prelate  was 
no  friend  to  cardinal  Pole :  he  is  thought  to  have  grudged  him 
his  character  and  sway  in  the  English  Church.     He  knew  the 
cardinal  stood  ill  at  the  court  of  Rome :  this  gave  him  some 
hopes  that  the  pope  might  be  brought  to  recall  Pole^s  com- 
mission, and  that  himself  might  be  made  both  cardinal  and 
legate ;  and  when  he  had  once  pushed  liis  fortune  thus  far,  he 
did  not  question  gaining  the  see  of  Canterbury.     Upon  this 
view  he  is  supposed  to  have  stopped  the  process  against  Rid- 
ley, Latimer,  and  Cranmer,  from  the  revival  of  the  act  against 
heresy,  enacted  the  last  parUament,  till  the  twelfth  of  Septem- 
ber, this  year.     During  this  interval,  there  was  no  commission 
sent  from  the  pope  to  bring  Cranmer  to  his  trial.     Now  by 
ancient  privilege  no  final  sentence   could  be  passed  upon  a 
metropolitan,  without  an  authority  from  the  pope. 

Cranmer,  as  I  observed,  appealed  from  the  covari  of  Rome  to 
a  general  council.  I  shall  mention  some  of  the  reasons  on 
which  his  appeal  was  founded.  First,  because  he  was  cited 
to  Rome,  and  yet  kept  in  prison,  and  under  no  possibility  of 
making  his  appearance :  and  that  no  man  was  obliged  to  de- 
fend himself  there  by  proxy :  and,  besides,  since  all  his  estate 
was  seized,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  furnish  the  charge. 
Secondly,  because,  being  cited  by  Brooks,  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, delegated  by  cardinal  Pole,  to  answer  certain  articles, 
in  which  his  life  and  fortune  were  nearly'  concerned,  he  was 
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denied  the  assistance  of  counsel,  contrary  to  all  equity  and  jus-    M  ary. 
tice.     Thirdly,  he  complains  the  process  went  on,  notwith- 
standing his  appeal ;  which  was  breaking  in  upon  the  general 
role  in  such  cases.     Farther,  that  after  his  protestation  had 
been  admitted,  and  a  copy  of  his  answer  promised  him  for 
farther  amendment,  neither  ihe  one  nor  the  other  were  made 
good.     To  pass  over  his  other  reasons,  and  just  mention  his 
opinion  concerning  the  holy  eucharist,  I  shall  give  it  the  reader 
in  Fox'^s  words :    *^  Granmer  disputed  against  the  popish  doc-         391. 
trine,  which  by  consequence  he  argues,  affirms  our  Saviour^s 
having  two  bodies   very  different  from   each  other,   one  in 
heaven,  and  the  other  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.     Now, 
to  me,^  says  the  archbishop,  ^'  it  seems  a  more  sound  and  com-  ^»  ^*f^ 
fortable  doctrine,  that  Ghrist  has  but  one  body  and  that  has  the  hofy 
form  and  fashion  of  mane's  true  body  ;  which  body  spiritually        ""*' 
enters  into  the  whole  man,  body  and  soul :  and  though  the 
sacrament  be  consumed,  yet  whole  Ghrist  remains,  and  feeds 
the  receiver  unto  eternal  life,  if  he  continue  in  godliness,  and 
never  departs  until  the  receiver  forsake  him ;  and  as  for  the 
wicked,  they  have  not  Ghrist  within  them  at  all,  who  cannot 
be  where  Belial  is.     And  this  is  my  faith.""^     And  for  this  Fox,  toL  3^ 

n   fi7S 

belief  he  declares  he  was  governed  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  ^' 
the  primitive  Ghurch,  and  the  exposition  of  the  Fathers.    And 
that  he  was  not  only  willing  to  be  determined  by  the  sense, 
but  to  subscribe  the  very  phrases  and  terms  of  tiie  ancients, 
relating  to  the  holy  eucharist.  id.  p.  655. 

The  archbishop^s  appeal  being  over-ruled,  Bonner  and  Thirlby  peb.  u. 
proceeded  to  a  formal  degradation.    They  put  a  mitre  and  pall  ^*^^!^^ 
upon  him,  with  the  rest  of  the  habit  for  an  instalment :  and  jje  is  de- 
that  the  ceremony  might  be  performed  in  the  most  ignominious  ^^^  ,v,^ 
manner,  this  equipage  was  miade  of  canvass.     Thirlby,  it  must  ^  hmds  of 
be  said,  did  his  part  with  regret  and  good-nature :  but  Bonner  ma^roUi, 
managed  in  a  rallying  insulting  way,  and  made  pageantry  and 
diversion  of  the  employment.    Being  thus  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  secular  magistrate,  a  writ  for  burning  him  went  out  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  which  notwithstanding  was  not 
executed  till  the  twenty-first  of  March  following.    In  the  mean 
time,  the  doctors  and  divines  of  the  university  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  Ghurch  of  Rome,  and  bring  him  to  re- 
tract his  opinions.     To  this  piurpose  they  removed  him  from   - 
the  prison  to  the  dean'*s  lodgings,  and  treated  him  with  great 
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CRAN-.  civility  and  respect:  they  employed  proper  agents  to  argue 
Abp.  Caiit.  with  him  first,  and  if  that  expedient  failed,  to  try  his  constancy 
"^  ""  '  with  overtures  of  favour.  One  Henry  Sydall  and  a  Spanish 
friar,  de  Villa  Garcina,  were  the  principal  managers.  They 
acquainted  him  how  acceptable  the  disowning  his  errors  would 
foe  to  the  king  and  queen  :  that  the  council  and  others  of  the 
nobility  were  inclined  to  do  him  good  offices.  They  gave  him 
hopes  not  only  of  his  life,  but  his  former  station ;  and  that 
nothing  was  required  of  him  but  only  subscribing  a  short  form. 
That  upon  this  condition  the  queen  would  give  him  his  choice, 
either  of  an  honourable  post,  or  a  private  life.  That  without 
this  compliance  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  pardon,  no  hopes  of 
either  staying  in  this  world,  or  being  well  received  in  the  other. 
He  signs  a  In  short,  the  infirmities  of  nature  prevailed,  and  Cranmer  was 
^^^J^  gained  to  sign  a  recantation.  In  this  instrument  he  owns  the 
trim,  pope'^s  Supremacy  to  the  utmost  extent :  he  declares  for  the 
corporeal  presence  and  transubstantiation,  and  for  the  other 
six  sacraments  as  they  are  held  in  the  Church  of  Bome.  He 
owns  his  belief  of  purgatory,  of  praying  for  those  detained 
there,  and  invocation  of  saints.  And  in  general  he  professes 
to  believe  every  thing  taught  by  the  Catholic  Church  of  Bome. 
He  begs  God^s  forgiveness  for  his  having  been  of  another 
opinion,  and  conjures  those  who  have  been  misled  either  by  his 
doctrine  or  example  to  return  to  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
And  in  the  close,  appeals  to  God  Almighty  for  his  integrity  in 
this  declaration :  that  he  was  not  swayed  by  any  regards  of 
interest  or  fear ;  but  that  it  was  his  conscience  which  governed 
him  wholly  in  this  affitir. 

Fox  affirms  the  chief  motive  to  Cranmer^s  compliance  was 
to  gain  him  time  for  the  finishing  his  answer  to  Gardiner's 
book,  called  ^'  Marcus  Antonius  Constantius,^  concerning  the 
holy  sacrament.     Fox  attempts  to  prove  his  conjecture  by  a 
letter  of  CranmerX  sent  to  a  lawyer.     But  nothing  of  this  can 
be  concluded  from  the  letter,  as  it  is  printed  by  Fox.     On  the 
contrary,  the  archbishop  acquaints  the  lawyer,  whom  he  de- 
sired to  draw  up  his  appeal  from  the  pope,  that  the  principal 
reason  of  his  applying  to  this  expedient  was  to  lengthen  his 
life  a  litUe,  till  he  had  fijiished  his  answer  to  the  book  above 
Fox,  p.  665,  mentioned  :  but  here  is  not  a  syllable  of  his  recantation  in  the 
^^'d  ®"^"i     letter,  which  was  not  made  till  his  appeal  was  over-ruled,  till 
p.  670. 677.  he  was  degraded  in  form,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  secular 
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magistrate.     After  al],  Granmer  found  no  account  in  giving    mary. 
way  thus  unhappily.      The  queen  was  inexorable  upon  this 
head,  and  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  last  rigoturs.     One  of  onr 
learned  Ghurch  historians  says,  it  was  thought  ^^  Pole  himself 
hastened  Granmer^s  execution,  longing  to  be  invested  in  that 
see.*"    But  so  dishonourable  a  practice  is  foreign  to  the  cardi-  Bp.  Bumct, 
nal's  character :  and  if  we  examine  the  matter  farther,  it  will  ^  '^' 
be  found  Pole  could  have  no  temptation  to  such  extraordinary 
management :  for,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  the  see  of 
Canterbury  was  actually  void  upon  Granmer^s  attainder,  two 
years  since.    Besides,  the  present  pope,  in  his  bull  of  December  Dec  ii, 
last,  had  collated  Pole  to  the  archbishopric  of  Ganterbury. 
And  in  this  instrument  he  declares  he  had  solemnly  excommu- 
nicated and  deposed  Granmer.     From  hence  it  is  evident  that  legist.  Pole 
Granmer^s  life  could  be  no  hindrance  to  Pole'^s  advancement  to 
the  see  of  Ganterbury. 

To  proceed :  the  queen  sent  Dr.  Gole  to  Oxford,  with  pri- 
vate instructions  to  prepare  a  sermon  against  the  twenty-first 
of  March,  when  Granmer  was  to  be  burnt.  The  lords  Wil- 
liams and  Ghandois,  sir  Thomas  Bridges,  sir  John  Brown,  Fox. 
and  some  other  persons  of  condition,  were  likewise  ordered  to 
be  at  Oxford  the  same  day  with  their  retinue,  to  prevent  dis- 
turbance. When  the  time  drew  near,  Gole  visited  Granmer  in 
the  prison,  and  questioned  him  touching  his  perseverance  in 
the  Gatholic  faith.  Granmer  gave  him  a  satisfactory  answer. 
The  next  morning,  which  was  the  day  of  the  execution,  Gole 
niade  him  another  visit,  exhorted  him  to  coDstancy,  and  gave 
him  money  to  dispose  of  to  the  poor  as  he  thought  fit.  Soon 
after,  the  Spanish  friar,  who 'was  a  witness  to  his  recantation, 
proposed  the  reading  his  recantation  to  a  public  audience : 
and  to  this  purpose  desired  him  to  transcribe  the  instrument 
with  his  own  hand  and  sign  it.  Till  this  time,  as  far  as  it 
appears,  Granmer  had  no  suspicion  of  being  brought  to  the 
stake.  And  here  it  must  be  said  he  was  used  with  unprece* 
dented  severity ;  for  either  the  friar,  or  the  rest  who  tampered 
with  him,  had  authority  from  the  court,  or  not.  If  they  had 
not,  they  were  scandalously  false  in  giving  so  strong  an  expec* 
tation  of  favour :  if  they  had  instructions  to  flatter  him  thus 
far,  the  imputation  must  lie  elsewhere :  but  farther,  when  his 
doom  was  unalterably  fixed,  it  is  strange  they  would  not  give  392. 
liim  notice  of  what  he  was  to  expect.     To  hurry  a  man  blind- 
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OR  AN-    fold  into  the  other  world,  not  to  afford  him  time  for  recoUec- 

MPR 

Abp.  Cant,  tion  and  putting  himself  in  a  posture  for  eternity,  looks  like 

'      ''      '  cruelty  in  distraction. 

To  proceed :  Granmer,  who  was  still  uncertain  what  would 
become  of  him,  was  brought  from  prison  to  St.  Mary''s  diurch, 
and  placed  over  against  the  pulpit  upon  a  low  scaffold.    Soon 

^if^ai     ^^^^  ^'  ^^®  began  his  sermon :  he  discoursed  upon  the  jus- 

Cranmer's  ticc  and  mcrcy  of  Gf)d  :  that  notwithstanding  the  attribute  of 
mercy  prevailed  so  far  as  not  to  charge  the  punishment  to  the 
bulk  of  the  crime,  yet  his  justice  required  that  even  repentance 
should  not  wholly  protect  some  offenders  from  correction.  Of 
this  he  gave  an  instance  in  David,  who  when  he  had  the  liberty 
of  choosing  his  punishment,  and  preferred  the  plague,  though 
God  shortened  the  time,  yet  did  not  release  him  from  all  the 
calamity.  ThiB  he  applied  to  Granmer^s  case,  and  told  him, 
that  notwithstanding  by  disclaiming  his  errors  he  had  gained 
the  Church's  absolution,  yet  there  were  reasons  why  the  queen 
and  council  should  order  his  execution.  And  that  he  might 
be  the  less  surprised  at  these  proceedings,  he  put  him  in  mind 
that  he  had  divorced  the  queen's  mother,  drawn  a  blemish  upon 
her  birth,  and  thrown  the  pope's  supremacy  out  of  the  king- 
dom :  that  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  heresy  and  schism,  and 
exerted  himself  with  all  imaginable  zeal  in  so  bad  a  cause. 
That  as  the  taking  off  the  duke  of  Northumberland  was  some 
reparation  for  the  execution  of  sir  Thomas  More,  so  it  was  but 
reasonable  there  should  be  an  equivalent  for  destroying  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester.  And  because  Ridley,  Hooper,  and  Far- 
rar,  had  not  bulk  enough  for  a  counterpoise  to  Fisher's  cha- 
racter, it  was  fit  Granmer  should  be  thrown  in  to  make  up 
weight.  Besides  these,  the  king  and  queen  had  other  just 
motives,  which  it  was  not  proper  to  insist  on. 

After  this  he  addressed  himself  to  the  audience,  exhorted 
them  to  caution  and  loyalty ;  put  them  in  mind  by  the  instance 
before  them,  that  no  dignity  or  height  of  station  was  sufficient 
to  protect  a  criminal  from  justice  :  and  here  he  ran  on  upon 
the  uncertainty  of  human  greatness,  the  strange  reverses  of 
fortune,  and  drew  a  parallel  between  Granmer's  former  circum- 
stances and  the  despicable  condition  he^as  in  at  present.  At 
last,  directing  his  discourse  to  the  archbishop,  he  endeavoured 
to  support  him  against  the  terrors  of  death.  He  told  him  he 
had  no  reason  to  distrust  the  application  of  our  Saviour's  say- 
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ing  to  the  penitent  thief,  ^'  This  day  thou  shalt  bo  with  me  in  mary. 
Paradise  :*"  "  And  that  God  was  faithful,  and  would  not  suffer  '  "  ' 
him  to  be  tempted  above  what  he  was  able/^  To  this  he 
added,  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  three  children,  that 
the  flame  of  Nebuchadnezzar'^s  furnace  played  about  them  like 
a  lambent  fire :  that  St.  Andrew  expired  in  pleasure  on  the 
cross :  and  that  St.  Lawrence  held  out  with  patience  upon  the 
burning  grate.  After  this  he  gave  Grod  thanks  for  Granmer'^s 
conversion,  and  promised  him  there  should  be  diriges  and  masses 
said  for  his  soul  in  all  the  churches  of  Oxford. 

During  the  sermon  Granmer  wept,  and  gave  great  signs  of 
grief  and  displeasure  at  himself.  And  now  Cole  called  upon 
him  to  make  an  open  profession  of  his  faith,  to  remove  all  sus- 
picion of  heterodoxy,  and  give  the  world  satisfaction  of  his 
dying  a  good  Catholic.  The  archbishop  agreed  to  the  motion, 
and  speaking  to  the  company,  told  them  there  was  one  mis-  ^^^^1^^ 
carriage  in  his  life,  which  troubled  him  more  than  all  the  rest.  totkepeopU. 
And  aher  having  kneeled  down  and  prayed,  he  suggested  some 
things  briefly  to  the  audience  by  way  of  exhortation.  He  put 
them  in  mind  not  to  engage  their  affections  too  far  with  the 
world :  to  obey  the  king  and  queen  ''  not  only  for  wrath,  but 
for  conscience  sake  i^  because  they  were  God^s  ministers,  and 
that  '^  whoever  resists  them,  resists  the  ordinance  of  GUkI.'''' 
Upon  these  grounds  he  told  them  they  ought  to  do  the  duty  of 
good  subjects,  not  out  of  fear  only,  but  inclination.  From 
hence  he  proceeded  to  recommend  benevolent  temper  and  ge- 
neral kindness,  and  not  to  hate  or  hurt  any  one :  and  that 
those  who  were  rich  should  by  no  means  forget  being  charitable 
to  the  poor.  And  now  he  told  them  that  being  upon  the  brink 
of  eternity,  he  jshould  declare  his  faith,  without  the  least  re- 
serve or  dissimulation.  And  after  having  repeated  the  Greed, 
and  professed  his  belief  of  every  article  of  the  Gatholic  faith ; 
of  every  thing  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  he 
came  to  the  great  thing  which  troubled  more  than  any  action 
of  his  whole  life  :  and  that  was  the  signing  and  publishing  a 
paper  against  his  conscience ;  that  it  was  the  fear  of  death 
which  carried  him  to  this  prevarication :  and  since  his  hand 
had  moved  counter  to  his  heart,  he  resolved  it  should  be  burnt  Fox. 
before  the  rest  of  his  body.  Then  he  renounced  the  pope  in  HH^^awkt' 
strong  language,  and  as  to  the  holy  eucharist,  he  declared  his  '*<^- 
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CRAN-    belief  was  the  same  with  what  he  had  maintained  in  his'book 
Abp.  cint.  against  the  bishop  of  Winchester. — This  was  a  great  diaaf- 
'      -' — '  pointment  to  the  Roman  Catholics  :  they  were  strangely  sur- 
prised at  his  recanting  his  recantation,  and  charged  him  with 
dissembling  and  falsehood.     He  replied,  he  was  always  a  lover 
of  truth  and  clear  dealing,  and  never  practised  otherwise,  ex* 
cept  in  his  late  recantation.     Upon  this,  he  was  hurried  to  the 
place  where  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  executed,  and  the  fire 
And  suffers  applied  to  him.  He  made  his  word  good,  and  held  his  right  hand 
fofiUude,      extended  in  the  flame,  never  drawing  it  back,  excepting  once 
to  wipe  his  face.     His  fortitude  was  very  extraordinary.     He 
burnt  to  appearance  without  motion  or  pain ;    he  seemed  to 
repel  the  force  of  fire,  and  overlook  the  torture  by  strength  of 
thought.     It  is  reported  by  some  of  our  historians,  that  his 
Godwin.      heart  was  found  whole,  after  his  body  was  burnt  to  ashes.   But 
Bp.^  Btimet,  the  truth  of  this  relation  may  be  questioned ;   for  Fox,  who 
pt.  2.  p.  33.>.  ngyg,,  omits  any  thing  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  suffered, 
says  nothing  of  this  wonderful  circumstance. 

The  court  was  resolved  to  have  his  life ;  but  which  way  they 
could  reach  it  upon  the  score  of  religion,  is  not  easy  to  discover 
at  first  sight.  His  recantation  had  brought  him  within  the 
mercy  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  for  he  was  no  heretic  relapsed. 
Now,  to  condemn  a  Catholic  to  the  flames,  ajid  bum  a  man  for 
heresy  that  they  own  is  no  heretic,  is  mysterious  severity.  To 
make  this  matter  somewhat  more  intelligible,  we  are  to  observe, 
that  Cranmer^s  recantation  was  posterior  to  the  writ  for  his 
execution.  Had  he  recanted  before  they  had  put  him  in  the 
393.  hands  of  the  secular  magistrate,  his  life  in  all  likelihood  had 
been  saved ;  for  then  he  might  have  pleaded  the  canon  law  for 
his  discharge.  However,  though  he  might  have  lost  the  letter, 
he  was  still  within  the  equity.  Why,  then,  did  not  the  bishops 
petition  for  stopping  the  execution  of  the  writ,  since  they 
could  not  call  him  a  heretic  relapsed !  It  is  true  they  might 
have  enjoined  him  penance ;  but  which  way  they  could  bring  him 
to  the  stake,  is  hard  to  conjecture.  Such  rigour  was  straining 
against  the  canon  law,  contrary  to  customary  practice,  and 
particularly  to  the  proceedings  in  the  present  reign ;  for  those 
who  were  burnt  had  the  ofler  of  their  lives  upon  condition  of 
recanting  their  tenets.  As  to  the  civil  magistracy,  since  the 
Church  had  put  him  in  their  hands  for  heresy,  it  is  granted 
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they  might  legally  award  a  burning  writ ;  but  then,  since  the    MARY, 
government  had  determined  his  death,  was  it  not  less  invidious  ^      ^ 
to  take  him  off  for  treason,  than  bum  him  for  heresy  ? 

To  add  a  word  or  two  farther  concerning  this  archbishop.  Something 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family  in  Not-  ^^f^' 
tinghamshire,  and  bred  in  Jesus^-college  in  Cambridge.  Upon 
what  occasion  he  was  first  taken  notice  of  by  king  Henry  V III. 
has  been  already  related.  He  was  a  person  of  great  equality 
of  temper,  and  never  discovered  his  hopes  or  fears  with  levity 
or  dejection.  He  was  of  a  gentle,  generous,  and  forgiving 
disposition.  When  he  was  in  power,  he  treated  the  Roman 
Catholics  with  lenity  and  good-humour;  and  being  charged 
with  remissness  and  over-complaisance  for  such  management, 
he  used  to  defend  himself  by  saying,  that  ''  people  ought  to 
have  time  to  disentangle  themselves,  and  be  led,  rather  than 
driven,  out  of  their  mistakes.^^  As  to  his  learning,  he  was 
a  great  divine,  and  over  and  above,  well  read  in  the  canon 
and  civil  laws.  By  extracting  the  books  he  made  use  of,  he 
was  prepared  to  give  a  sudden  and  satisfactory  resolution  of 
almost  any  question  within  his  possession.  He  had  studied 
the  controversy  touching  the  holy  sacrament  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  and  made  a  full  collection  of  the  sense  of  the 
Fathers,  councils,  and  modem  doctors  upon  this  argument. 
As  to  the  rest  of  his  character  and  management,  it  has  been 
already  related  in  the  order  of  time,  and  therefore  needs  not  be 
repeated.  Memor. 

The  next  day  after  Cranmer^s  suffering,  Pole  was  consecrated  p^^^ 


to  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  and  on  the  25th  of  March  he  had  ^^^  **"=*- 
the  pall  put  on  him  at  Bow-church,  by  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  Canterhtrv. 
Worcester.     At  this  solemnity  he  officiated  in  the  mass,  and  ^*«*'^^**^' 
afterwards  made  a  sermon  upon  the  subject  of  the  pall,  which 
it  seems  was  but  a  dry  discourse,  and  fell  short  of  his  customary 
elocution. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  plot  to  rob  the  treasury  of  ad.  1555. 
50,0007.  then  lodged  there.     The  design,  as  Stow  reports,  was  tJ^e  " 
to  furnish  a  rebellion.     One  White  discovered  the  rest  of  the  ''****"'y* 
accomplices,   which  were   Udall,    Throckmorton,    Peckham, 
Daniel,  Stanton,  and  some  others  who  escaped  to  France. 
Those   I  have  named  were  aU  executed,  and  sir  Anthony 
Kingston,  who  was  apprehended  upon  the  .same  score,  died  in 
the  messengers'  hands  as  they  were  bringing  him  to  London.     Ann&is. 
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POLE,         In  July  this  summer  an  insurrection  was  concerted  at  Nor- 

1 ^'^  *°^  folk.     One  Cleber,  and  three  brothers  whose  names  were  Lin- 

J^^J^'JJJ"     coin,  were  to  head  the  attempt.     But  Cleber's  man,  who  was 
Norfolk,      posted  to  inform  his  master  of  the  coming  up  of  their  party, 
happened  to  mistake  his  men  and  give  the  wrong  sign ;  upon 
Id.  628.       which,  Cleber  discovering  himself  too  soon,  and  reading  a  trea- 
sonable proclamation,  was  seized  and  executed. 
An  aeoouni       I  shall  uow  go  back  a  year  or  two,  and  give  the  reader  a 
under^d-  brief  account  of  the  differences  which  happened  amongst  the 
*i^E^^^  English  refugees  in  Germany.     I  have  already  observed  that 
re/iuiee:,       somc  of  thcsc  cxilcs  Settled  at  Emden  in  Westfriesland,  some 
Germany.  ^^  Arrow   in  Switzerland,   some  at  Strasburg,  and  some  at 
Zurich  and.  Frankfort.     To  begin  with  those  at  Frankfort, 
churrk        whcrc  they  procured  the  liberty  of  a  church,  by  the  favour  of 
p^^^,    Glauberge,  one  of  the  principal  senators.     Here  they  had  the 
same  liberty  of  preaching  and  administering  the  sacraments 
with  the  French ;  but  with  this  condition,  that  the  English 
should  conform  to  the  French  in  doctrine  and  ceremonies,  and 
subscribe  their  confession  of  faith,  which  was  done  accordingly. 
However,  they  were  not  bound  up  to  punctualities,  but  had 
something  of  a  discretionary  latitude ;  for  so  far  as  the  French 
gave  way  to  a  diversity  of  ceremonies,  the  ma^tracy  were 
•content  to  allow  it.     Upon  this  permission,  the  English  gave 
in  to  the  German  and  French  novelties,  and  refined  to  a  con- 
siderable alteration  upon  their  own  Common  Prayer-book. 
For  instance :  they  agreed  the  responses  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced aloud ;  that  the  Litany,  the  surplice,  and  several  other 
things  prescribed  by  the  rubric,  should  be  omitted.     The  rea- 
son was,  because  the  reformed  in  those  countries  would  be 
somewhat  shocked  with  these  ceremonies.      It  was  farther 
resolved,  that  the  priest  (whom  they  call  the  minister)  should 
use  a  confession  different  from  the  English,  and  as  they  fancied 
better  suited  to  their  present  circumstances.     When  this  was 
done,  the  people  were  to  sing  one  of  Hopkins  and  Stemhold^s 
psalms.    This  innovation  was  made  in  conformity  to  the  French, 
Dutch,   Italian,  Spanish,  and   Scotch   custom;   and  thus  it 
seems  they  thought  all  the  reformed  wiser  than  those  of  their 
own  country.     After  the  psalm,  the  minister  was  to  pray  for 
the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  then  proceed  to  the  ser- 
mon.    When  the  sermon  was  done,   they  made  a  general 
prayer  for  all  estates  and  conditions,  and  particularly  for 
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England ;    then  followed  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Greed,    mary. 
after  which  the  people  sung  another  psalm,  and  were  dismissed        ^^      ' 
with  the  minister'^s  blessing.     As  to  the  administration  of  the  J^^y  ^> 
holy  eucharist,  they  unanimously  agreed  to  leave  out  several 
things  as  unnecessary  and  superstitious.     And  thus,  after  they 
had  disguised  and  maimed  the  English  service  to  a  remarkable 
disadvantage,  they  chose  their  minister  and  deacons,  and  opened 
their  Church.  5'*^°'^ui'*^ 

the  Troublcft 

Upon  this  establishment,  they  thought  fit  to  acquaint  the  ^t  Frank- 
rest  of  the  English  refugees,  and  invite  th^m  to  settle  at  i642.^p!2,3. 
Frankfort.     To  this  purpose  letters  were  sent  to  Strasburg, 
Zurich,  Emden,  and  Wesel.     This  letter  is  signed  by  John 
Stanton,  John  Makebray,  William  Williams,  William  Wit- 
tingham,  William  Hammond,   Thomas  Wood,   and  Michael 

Gill.  Augint  2. 

The  English  at  Strasburg  mistook  the  meaning  of  their 
letter.  They  imagined  the  request  was  only  to  furnish  those 
at  Frankfort  with  one  or  two  for  the  pastoral  charge,  and  to  394. 
take  the  government  of  that  church  upon  them.  To  this  pur* 
pose  Mr.  Grindal  wrote  to  bishop  Scory,  at  Emden,  to  under- 
take the  superintendency  of  the  Frankfort  congregation. 
Scory  complied,  and  offered  his  assistance;  but  before  his 
lett^  came  to  Frankfort,  the  English  there  had  elected  Knox, 
Haddon^,  and  Lever  for  their  ministers.  Besides,  the  Frank-  i<i.  p.  9. 
fort  congregation  had  no  inclination  for  a  superintendant  being 
put  upon  them :  for,  in  the  first  place  they  reserved  the  choice 
of  their  church-governors  to  themselves,  and  over  and  above 
had  already  declared  against  a  spiritual  monarchy,  and  made 
choice  of  two  or  three  pastors  with  co-ordinate  authority. 

The  English  at  Zurich  being  informed  of  the  measures  taken  The  EngiuJi 
at  Frankfort,  refused  to  concur  with  those  innovations,  and  %^^^ 
declared  their  resolution  not  to  use  any  form  different  from  the  ^y  other 
English  Common  Prayer-book.     Soon  after,  the  English  2Li  iny  Vu  Eng^ 
Zurich  sent  Chambers  to  Frankfort  to  adjust  the  terms  for  ^^^^''"'^ 
them,  and  make  them  easy  at  their  coming  thither ;  but  the 
Frankfort  congregation  giving  Chambers  no  assurance  his 
friends  should  have  the  liberty  of  usmg  the  English  service,  the  Knox  eotnn 
invitation  waa  refused :  and  soon  after  Knox  came  from  Geneva/"""  ^*^, 

nera,  and 

to  Frankfort,  and  officiated  as  their  minister.     This  refusal » cAfwm 
was  ill  taken  by  the  Frankfordians,  who  complained  of  the  Fnnk/o^[ 
incompliance  in  their  letter  to  Zurich.     In  this  remonstrance 
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POLE, 

Abp.  Cant. 


M.p.  ]Cy. 
Nov.  15. 


Those  cU 
Slrasl/urg 
offer  some- 
ming  to- 
7cards  (tn 
accomtnoda- 
Hon. 


Nov.  15, 
15 -.4. 


they  except  against  the  use  ot  the  English  Common  Prayer- 
book,  and  take  the  freedom  to  call  some  of  the  ceremonies 
unprofitable,  and  others  not  to  be  endured.  And  whereas,  it 
might  be  objected  their  refining  upon  the  liturgy,  and  discharg- 
ing great  part  of  it,  might  be  a  hardship  upon  the  memories  of 
the  compilers,  and  stick  a  blemish  upon  the  English  Reforma- 
tion ;  to  this  they  answered,  tliat  the  English  bishops  and 
divines  in  the  late  reign  had  made  no  scruple  to  alter  many 
things,  and  would  have  gone  on  to  farther  deletions  and  im- 
provements, had  they  not  been  prevented  by  the  iniquity  of  the 
times ;  and  had  they  been  in  the  circumstances  of  the  refugees, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  they  would  have  relaxed  upon 
these  points,  and  practised  with  the  same  latitude. 

The  exiles  at  Strasburg,  not  willing  to  break  altogether 
with  the  Frankfordians,  sent  Chambers  and  Grindal  to  them 
with  farther  overtures  for  composing  the  difference.  They 
acquaint  them  in  a  letter  how  willing  they  are  to  accept  tiieir 
invitation,  and  close  with  their  Church :  but  then  they  desire 
the  English  service  may  be  retained  as  far  as  it  is  possible. 
That  going  off  from  that  form  to  any  remarkable  alteration 
could  not  be  done  without  throwing  a  hard  imputation  upon 
those  who  drew  it  up,  and  upon  the  English  martyrs  who  lost 
their  lives  in  defence  of  it*.  That  a  new  model  would  ^ve  the 
enemy  an  occasion  to  charge  them  with  errors  in  doctrine  and 
inconstancy :  that  it  was  likewise  the  way  to  unsettle  the  re- 
formed in  England ;  to  make  them  question  the  orthodoxy  of 
their  religion,  and  discourage  them  from  transporting  them- 
selves. This  letter  was  signed  by  James  Haddon,  fklwia 
Sandes,  Edmund  Grindal,  John  Huntington,  Guido  Eaton, 
John  Jeffry,  John  Peddar,  Thomas  Eaton,  Michael  Reymuger, 
Austin  Bradbridge,  Arthur  Saul,  Thomas  Steward^  Christo- 
pher Goodman,  Humphrey  Alcoxon,  Thomas  Lakin,  Thomas 
Grafton. 

After  the  reading  this  letter  to  the  congregation,  Grindid 
acquaints  them  that  the  chief  business  of  his  and  Chambers 
coming  was  to  solicit  the  settling  of  the  English  Liturgy.  But 
then  he  added,  his  commission  allowed  him  to  sink  the  terms 
a  little,  and  insist  only  on  the  substance.  Knox  and  Whit- 
tingham  asked  what  they  meant  by  the  substance  of  the  book  i 
To  this  Grindal  and  Chambers  replied,  they  had  no  instructions 
to  state  that  point,  and  therefore  dewed  the  congregation 
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would  answer  three  questions.  First,  they  desired  to  know  Mary.  - 
what  parts  of  the  Ck)nunon  Prayer-book  they  were  willing  to 
admit !  Secondly,  whether  those  of  Strasburg  might  have  the 
fiivour  of  a  distinct  Church  to  meet  in !  And  thirdly,  what 
security  they  could  have  for  quiet  and  protection  i  To  the 
first  question  it  was  answered,  they  should  have  the  use  of  the 
Common  Prayer-book  as  far  as  they  could  maintain  it  by 
Scripture,  and  the  country  would  give  leave.  To  the  second, 
in  which  they  petition  for  a  church  to  meet  in  by  themselves, 
it  was  answeied,  they  were  informed  by  the  magistracy,  that  it 
was  not  seasonable  to  move  that  point  till  the  diet  at  Augsburg 
was  over.  To  the  third,  they  told  them  the  government  of 
Frankfort  had  given  the  English  in  general  all  the  encourage- 
ment imaginaUe,  and  that  those  of  Strasburg  might  settle  upon 
the  common  security. 

The  refugees  at  Frankfort  not  yielding  to  a  satisfactory 
answer,  those  at  Strasburg  stood  off  from  the  invitation.     The 
Frankfort  congregation  at  last  proposed  the  settling  the  Geneva 
service ;  this  being,  in  their  opinion,  most  remote  from  super- 
stition.    But  Knox  refused  to  officiate  by  this  form,  till  the  Ainor  de- 
English  at  Stnsburg,  Zurich,  Emden,  and  other  places  were  ^/T^'"' 
consulted.     He  likewise  declined  using  the  English  book  in^^^,^ 
the  interim.     His  exceptions  were,  because  many  things  in  it /(^rfkercon- 
stood  only  upon  human  authority,  without  any  warrant  from 
the  Holy  Scripture,  and  had  over  and  above  been  abused  to 
superstition  in  the  mass.     In  case,  therefore,  he  might  not  be 
permitted  to  administer  the  sacraments  as  his  conscience  would 
give  him  leave,  he  desired  his  business  might  be  only  preach- 
ing :   and  if  that  was  thought  too  much,  he  was  willing  to 
resign. 

Whilst  these  matters  were  under  debate,  Leaver  proposed  a  a  compro- 
compromise,  and  moved  the  drawing  up  a  form  might  be  referred  ^fj^' 
to  himself:   and  here  he  promised,  that  he  would  neither  be  ^^JJ^ ''"' 
governed  by  the  Geneva  model,  or  any  other.     But  when  they 
perceived  his  scheme  would  fall  short  of  their  notion  of  purity  id.  p.  22. 
and  reformation,  they  rejected  the  overture.     Knox,  Whit- 
tingfaam,  and  their  party,  were  apprehensive  tliese  disputes 
might  terminate  in  something  worse:  to  prevent  this  issue, 
they  extracted  the  English  Common  Prayer-book  in  Latin, 
and  sent  it  to  Calvin  for  his  opinion :  letting  him  know  that 
some  of  their  countrymen  endeavoured  to  obtrude  the  English 
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AbfcP't  ^"^^^^^^  magnified  it  as  a  most  perfect  form,  and  engaged  their 
* — ^v — ^  utmost  to  settle  it  in  England,  in  ease  they  should  ever 
return. 

In  this  abstract,  the  Knoxians  make  a  scandalous  represen- 
tation of  some  part  of  the  Litany.     They  call  the  petition, 
Pag*  24.      **  By  the  holy  incarnation,""  &c.,  "  a  conjuring  of  God.*"     They 
tons  censure  iguorantly  carp  at  the  angelic  hymn,  '^  Glory  to  God  in  the 
j^^J!^  Highest,'*''— for  this  lamentable  reason,  because  the  Papists  use 
their  letter  to  li.      They  find  fault  with  the  arguments  for  confinnation. 
395/        They  call  the  ceremonies  in  the  office  of  matrimony  follies, 
and  censure  the  offering  at  the  churching  of  women  as  a 
Id.  p.  26, 27.  Jewish  custom.     And  lastly,  they  pretend  to  conceal  some 
blemishes  out  of  shame  and  pity.     Thus  they  endeavoured  to 
prepossess  Calvin,  and  lead  him  to  a  decision  on  their  side ; 
but  Calvin  was  sufficiently  biassed  by  his  own  principles,  and 
needed  no  suggestions  of  this  kind.   This  divine,  in  his  answer, 
Cairiu't      complains  of  the  unseasonableness  of  the  contest;  but  then 
answer,       j^^^  ^^  blame  upon  those  who  pressed  the  EngUsh  service. 
He  confesseth,  ^'  though  it  has  been  his  custom  to  show  himself 
easy  and  resigning  in  the  point  of  ceremonies,  yet  he  does  not 
always  think  it  proper  to  give  way  to  people  foolishly  and 
inflexibly  constant,  and  who  cannot  be  prevailed  with  to  give 
up  the  least  circumstance  of  what  they  had  been  used  to.     He 
pretends  to  discover  a  great  many  "  tolerable  fopperies  "^  in  the 
English  Liturgy, — ^meaning,  as  he  explains  himself,  the  cere« 
monies  were  not  so  pure  as  might  be  wished.   These  blemishes, 
not  rising  to  any  downright  wickedness,  might  be  allowed  at 
first.     The  juncture  considered,  it  was  lawful  to  begin  with 
such  imperfect  rudiments ;  but  then  the  ministers  of  Christ 
were  obliged  to  make  farther  advances,  to  press  to  greater 
degrees  of  purity  and  perfection.      If  the  Reformation  had 
continued  undisturbed  in  England,  they  ought  to  have  refined 
in  several  particulars,  and  many  things  should  have  been  quite 
thrown  out.     Now,  since  the  English  Church  is  overborne  by 
the  persecution, — since  the  circumstances  of  time  are  so  much 
altered, — what  should  hinder  melting  down  the  old  figure, 
Jnn.  22,       mending  the  metal,  and  casting  it  in  a  better  mould  I    And 
here  he  blames  those  who  dote  upon  the  remains  of  popery,  and 
are  so  childish  as  to  throw  away  a  noble  opportunity  of  im- 
provement ;  and,  as  he  would  not  have  the  Knoxians  stand  too 
nicely  upon  terms  and  manage  with  too  much  rigour,  so  he 
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adviseB  the  other  party  not  to  value  themsdves  upon  their  own    mary. 
whimsies,  nor  check  the  edification  of  the  Church  by  peevish-        "^ 
ness  and  pride.     For  what  makes  them  so  stiff  and  quarrel* 
some!     Is  it  not  because  they  are  ashamed  to  own  their 
mistakes,  and  give  way  to  wiser  resolutions!     If  they  arel^*?-^^- 
afraid  their    brethren  in    England  will    charge  them  with 
deserting  their  religion,  their  fears  are  altogether  chimerical : 
for,  by  complying  with  the  godly  at  Frankfort,  they  will  bring 
their  brethren  at  home  to  more  serviceable  reflections.     By 
this  means  they  will  lead  them  to  consider  into  what  gulf 
popery  has  thrown  them,  and  to  what  a  dangerous  depth  they 
were  sunk ;  and  thus  they  will  still  be  more  sensible  of  the  false 
ground,  when  they  find  (says  he)  you  do  not  think  it  safe 
to  stop  at  the  first  remove,  but  are  still  going  off  to  farther 
distance.^^  Caiviirs 

This  peremptory  letter  of  Calvin's  gave  a  turn  to  the  congre-  ^"'"  ^* 
gation  at  Frankfort,  pushed  them  to  a  farther  dislike  of  the 
Common  Prayer,  and  made  the  Enoxian  faction  more  hardy 
and  enterprising.  However,  the  victory  was  not  entire  :  for, 
after  they  had  raised  a  ferment,  and  broke  in  upon  the  EngUsh 
establishment,  the  difference  was  still  kept  on.  At  last,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  Dissenters,  that  Knox,  Whittingham,  Gilby, 
John  Fox,  and  Thomas  Cole,  should  form  a  draught  for  divine 
service.  These  men,  who,  it  seems,  were  Calvin's  disciples, 
translated  the  Geneva  office,  and  laid  it  before  the  congrega- 
tion ;  but  this  would  by  no  means  pass  with  those  who  were 
wdl  affected  to  the  English  liturgy.  To  prevent  a  rupture,  it  Aeompro^ 
was  agreed  that  Knox,  Whittingham,  Parry,  and  Leaver,  ^y^'f 
should  try  to  accommodate  the  matter,  and  project  another 
form  more  inoffensive  to  both  parties ;  and  thus,  to  make  the 
expedient  received,  there  were  concessions  made  on  each  side, 
and  an  office,  partly  extracted  from  the  English  Liturgy,  and 
partly  formed  upon  Calvin's  model.  This  order  was  to  con- 
tinue till  the  1st*  of  May  next  ensuing ;  and  if,  in  the  mean 
time,  any  controversy  should  happen,  it  was  to  be  determined 
by  Calvin,  Musculus,  Peter  Martyr,  BuUinger,  and  Vyret. 
This  agreement  was  engrossed,  and  signed  by  the  congre- 
gation. And  now  the  differences  seemed  to  be  laid  asleep, 
and  the  parties  brought  to  a  coalition.  And  thus  the 
matter  rested  till  March  following,  when  Dr.  Cox  and  some 
others  came  to  Frankfort  from  England.  These  men,  as 
the  writer  of  this  narrative  relates,  broke  in  upon  the  compro- 
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mise,  repeated  the  responses  aloud,  and  would  recede  from 
nothing  of  the  English  service.  Upon  this,  Knox  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  declaimed  intemperately  against  our  Liturgy. 
Here,  amongst  other  things,  he  pretends  to  divination  and 
prophecy,  and  affirms  that  the  English,  being  too  heavy  and 
languid  in  the  Reformation,  was  one  reason  why  that  nation 
was  so  much  punished  at  present.  And  here  he  ran  out  in  his 
censure  of  the  constitution  of  the  English  Church,  chaiged  it 
with  want  of  discipline,  found  fault  with  the  episcopal  habit 
and  the  permission  of  pluralities. 

Another  meeting  was  appointed  to  debate  these  matters  at 
large.  And  here  a  motion  was  made,  that  Dr.  Cox  and  his 
company  might  have  the  liberty  of  voting  in  the  congregation. 
The  Dissenters — for  so  I  shall  distinguish  them — objected  that 
the  controversy  on  foot  ought  first  to  be  decided,  and  that  the 
Coxians  should  be  obliged  to  subscribe  the  discipline  as  the  rest 
had  done.  They  objected,  farther,  that  some  of  those  lately 
arrived  lay  under  suspicion  of  going  to  mass  in  England,  and 
that  others  had  signed  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
It  seems  they  had  been  informed  of  Mr.  JeweFs  failing  in  that 
point,  which  he  afterwards  lamented  there  in  the  pulpit.  And 
thus  the  motion  made  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Cox  and  his  friends 
was  at  first  rejected ;  tiU,  at  last,  Knox,  by  a  surprising  com- 
pliance, prevailed  with  the  congregation  to  admit  the  Coxians 
to  vote  with  the  rest.  When  they  had  gained  this  point,  they 
soon  grew  to  a  majority,  and  were  admitted  members  of  the 
Church ;  and  thus,  pushing  the  advantage,  they  drove  Knox 
from  his  post,  and  ordered  him  not  to  officiate  any  longer  in 
the  congregation. 

Upon  this,  Whittingham  went  with  a  remonstrance  to  the 
senator  Glauberg,  who,  interposing  in  the  dispute,  silenced  the 
pulpit  for  one  day,  sent  for  Valerand  the  French  minister,  and 
ordered  him  to  appoint  the  choosing  two  learned  persons 
of  each  party ;  that  these  four  should  pitch  upon  an  expedient, 
and  make  a  report  to  him  of  what  they  had  done.  Cox  and 
Leaver  were  chosen  by  one  party,  and  Knox  and  Whittingham 
by  the  other ;  and  Valerand  was  ordered  to  take  notes  of  what 
they  agreed  in :  but,  when  they  came  to  the  conference,  they 
could  not  get  through  the  Morning  Prayer,  nor  come  to  any 
tolerable  harmony.  The  author  of  this  narrative,  who  was 
a  Knoxian,  lays  the  blame  upon  Dr.  Cox^s  stiffiiess  and  magis- 
terial behaviour.    Thus,  the  committee  breaking  up  vnthout 
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eflPect,  the  Enoxians  addressed  the  senate,  and  complained    mary. 
loudly  of  the  other  party  and  the  English  Reformation.  '"      ' 

Upon  this  address,  Glauberg  came  to  the  English  congrega- 
tion, acquainted  them  it  was  the  magistrate's  command  they 
should  conform  to  the  French,  both  in  doctrine  and  ceremonies, 
menaced  them  with  shutting  up  their  church,  and  that  those 
who  refused  to  comply  should  quit  the  town.  Cox,  being 
pressed  thus  close,  was  willing  to  relax.  He  told  the  congre- 
gation he  had  perused  the  Geneva  service,  thought  it  good  and 
defensible,  and  therefore  advised  them  to  comply  with  the 
order  of  the  magistracy.  The  congregation  consenting,  Glau- 
berg returned  satisfied. .  Page  30'. 

The  matter  had  not  been  long  settled  upon  this  footing,  when  a  charge  of 
Knox  was  charged  with  treason  by  the  Goxians.     They  drew  (IfaM^"* 
the  impeachment  out  of  his  book  entitled,  ^'  An  Admonition  to  ^"^* 
Christians,^  written  in  English.     In  this  tract  he  had  taken 
some  unaccountable  freedoms  with  the  emperor,  his  son  king 
Philip,  and  Mary  queen  of  England.     The  passage  relating  to 
the  emperor,  preached  in  Buckinghamshire  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  reign,  was  this :  ^^  O  England,  England  I  if  thou 
wilt  obstinately  return  into  Egypt, --rthat  is,  if  thou  contract 
marriage,   confederacy,  or  league,  with  such  princes  as  do 
maintain  and  advance  idolatry,  such  as  the  emperor,  who  is  no 
leas  enemy  to  Christ  than  was  Nero, — ^if,  for  the  pleasure  and 
friendship,  I  say,  Of  such  princes  thou  return  to  thine  old 
abominations  before  used  under  papistry, — then  assuredly, 
0  England,  thou  shalt  be  plagued  and  brought  to  desolation 
by  the  means  of  those  whose  favour  thou  seekest,  and  by  whom 
thou  art  procured  to  fall  from  Christ  and  serve  antichrist.''' 
There  were  eight   other  obnoxious  citations,  but  this  was 
the  most  remarkable.     The   magistracy,    not    pleased  with  March  26, 
the  information,  ordered  Knox  to  depart  the  city ;  for  that    ^' 
otherwise  they  should  be  obliged  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  ffc  quits 
emperor^s  council  upon  demand.    Thus  Knox,  having  made  inTl^nltl 
a  &reweU  sermon  to  support  his  party,  retired  to  Geneva.         ^  Geneva, 

And  now  the  interest  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  English 
establishment  improved  to  an  overbalance :  for,  the  same  day 
that  Knox  went  off,  Adulphus  Glauberg,  nephew  to  John 
Glauberg  the  senator,  sent  for  Whittingham,  and  told  him 
that  three  doctors,  thirteen  bachelors  of  divinity,  besides  others 
of  the  same  nation,  had  petitioned  the  magistrates  for  the  use 
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Ab^c^\  ^^  ^^^  EngKsh  service ;  that  they  had  succeeded  in  their  appli* 
^ — ^v — ^  cation ;  and,  therefore,  charged  him  not  to  dash  with  what 
Sw^'*^  was  settled,  or  make  any  distm-bance.  Whittingham  answered, 
f^Jf^'^      he  was  ready  to  acquiesce,  but  moved  for  toleration ;  and  that 
oeived  at      himsclf  and  his  friends  might  have  the  liberty  of  joining  some 
Frankfort.    ^^^^^  church.     Cox  Soliciting  against  this  indulgence,  Whit- 
tingham offered  to  dispute  before  the  magistracy  against  the 
English  Liturgy ;  but  this  offer  was  overruled  by  young  Glau* 
berg.     The  Knoxians,  thus  distressed,  applied  to  Glauberg  the 
senator ;  but  this  gentleman  told  them  he  was  informed  botii 
parties  had  agreed  to  receive  the  English  book,  and  that  he 
Papc  39.      jj^j  referred  the  matter  to  his  nephew  Adulphus. 

Whittingham,  in  a  letter  to  bjs  correspondent  in  England, 

reports  the  misfortunes  of    liis   friends,  charges  Cox  with 

breach  of  promise  and  indirect  dealing,  and  magnifies  the 

Page  40.      Geneva  Church  above  all  the  rest.     This  Whittingham  was 

employed  as  an  agent,  to  procure  a  settlement  for  his  party,  at 

Geneva  and  Basil.     He  succeeded  in  his  negotiation,  and, 

BuUingerU   passiug  by  Zurich,  asked  Bullinger^s  opinion  of  the  English 

'^*^^^^'       service.     And  here  Bullinger  declared  against  the  use  of  the 

suiplice,  against  private  baptism,  churching  of  women,  and  the 

ring  in  marriage. 

Dr,  Cox  Cox,  having  gained  his  point,  began  to  form  the  congrega* 

chwch        tion  to  farther  advantage,  and  bring  it  forward  to  the  face  and 

jEV^S^  reputation  of  an  English  Church.     He  got  Whitehead  chosen 

tiiituum.      superintendant  or  principal  pastor,  appointed  two  clergymen 

for  elders,  and  four  deacons  to  assist.     He  likewise  proceeded 

to  some  resemblance  of  an  university :  Robert  Horn  had  the 

Hebrew  lecture,  and  Mullings  the  Greek ;  Trahem  was  pre* 

ferred  to  the  divinity  chair,  and  Chambers  made  treasurer  for 

the  contributions  remitted  from  England. 

^^H^  ^      ^^®  Church  settlement  being  thus  far  advanced.  Cox  gave 

Calvin  an  account  of  their  proceedings.   The  letter  is  subscribed 

by  fourteen  of  the  chief  in  the  congregation.     They  excuse 

their  going  so  far  without  consulting  him ;  but  conclude  with 

the  satisfaction  they  had  of  bringing  over  the  greatest  part  of 

Cuivin't       the  Church  to  their  sentiments.    Calvin,  in  his  answer,  com- 

plains  of  their  pressing  the  English  Common  Prayer-book  too 

far.     And  here  he  takes  the  freedom  to  dictate  with  his  usual 

May  31        haughtiness,  and  calls  the  use  of  the  cross  and  other  oeremo- 

1555.  *      nies  ^^  trifles  and  dregs,'^  and  makes  no  scruple  to  say  they  are 
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hurtful  and  offensive  in  the  present  circumstances ;  and,  lastly,    mary. 
he    recommends  a  fair  correspondence  between  those  who  p^^,  43 
remain  at  Frankfort  and  the  others  who  seem  disposed  to  go 
off,  and  points  at  some  farther  expedient  to  make  up  the 
breach. 

Those  who  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  majority,  and  retired 
to  Geneva  and  Basil,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Coxians,  to  pui^e 
themselves  from  the  imputation  of  schism,  and  offer  to  refer  the 
controversy  to  four  arbitrators.  This  letter  is  signed  by 
ei^teen,  of  whom  Whittingham,  Gilby,  Christopher  Goldman, 
and  John  Fox  the  martyrologist,  are  four.  But  Cox,  thinking 
it  best  to  maintain  his  ground,  insisted  on  the  present  settle- 
ment, and  declined  any  farther  reference ;  and  in  this  condition 
I  shall  leave  the  English  refugees  at  present. 

I  shall  now  return  to  England,  and  proceed  to  a  farther  ^  penerai 
account  of  the  persecution.     And  here  I  shall  only  be  brief  ^^"^^^^ 
and  general  in  the  narrative.     To  begin :  Bonner  is  reported  **^' 
to  have  burnt  no  less  than  two  hundred  in  three  years* 
Christopherson,  bishop  of  Chichester,  brought  ten  to  the  stake 
together  at  Lewes,  and  seventeen  more  during  the  course  of 
this  leign.    Harpefield,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  Thorn- 
ton, suffragan  of  Dover,  were  remarkably  sanguinary,  as  hath 
been  already  observed.     GrifBn,  bishop  of  Rochester,  was 
furiously  warm  in  his  prosecutions.    And  bishop  Baine,  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  burnt  several  cleigymen  and  others 
of  both  sexes. 

The  prelates  in  the  northern  province  managed  with  more 
tenderness  and  humanity.  Neither  Heath,  archbishop  of 
York,  nor  Oglethorpe,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  proceeded  to  any 
severity  upon  the  score  of  religion;  and,  in  the  diocese  of  ^tqj 
Chester,  thepe  were  none  burnt,  excepting  one  George  Marsh. 
In  the  four  Welsh  dioceses,  bishop  Farrar  and  two  more  were 
condemned  to  the  fire.  In  the  dioceses  of  Exeter,  Peter- 
borough^ Bath  and  Wells,  and  Lincoln,  four  suffered  by  the 
same  cruelty;  two  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  and  six  by  the 
bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Bristol;  and,  lastly,  the  bishops 
of  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  stood  off 
from  persecution,  and  made  no  martyrs.  In  short,  those  who 
suffered  death  for  their  belief  are  said  to  amount  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven.  And,  to  mention  somewhat  of 
the  distinctions  of  those  that  were  burnt,  in  this  list  there  are 
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POLE,  five  bishops,  one-and-twenty  clergymen,  eight  lay  gentlemen, 
Abp.Cant.  e]ghty*four  tradesmen,  one  hundred  husbandmen,  servants,  and 
labourers,  five-and-fifty  women,  and  four  children  :  sixty-four 
more  were  prosecuted  for  religion,  seven  of  whom  were  whipped, 
and  sixteen  perished  in  prison ;  not  to  mention  those  who  lay 
condenmed  in  durance,  and  were  discharged  by  the  queen'^s 
death.  In  fine,  the  proceedings  against  the  reformed  in  this 
reign  were  extremely  bloody  and  barbarous.  To  destroy  people 
for  points  of  mere  speculation,  and  which  have  no  ill  effect  on 
practice  and  civil  government,  seems  very  remote  from  the 
spirit  of  Christianity..  Supposing  truth  on  the  persecuting 
side,  yet,  to  bum  a  man  because  he  will  not  belie  his  conscience 
and  turn  hypocrite,  is  strangely  unaccountable.  Men  cannot 
believe  what  they  please.  Their  imderstandings  are  not  all  of 
a  size.  Things  do  not  stand  in  the  same  light,  and  strike  with 
the  same  force  on  every  body. 

Besides,  if  the  Roman  Catholics  believed  the  reformed  sudi 
notorious  heretics,  if  they  believed  they  would  be  so  ill  received 
in  the  other  world, — ^why  did  they  not  use  them  gentlier  in 
this  ?  Why  did  they  hurry  them  to  eternal  destruction  before 
their  time !  If  life  had  gone  on  in  its  natural  course,  it  is  pes* 
sible  they  might  have  altered  their  belief;  mere  compassion, 
one  would  think,  should  have  given  them  the  utmost  leisure  to 
recover  themselves.  If  it  is  said  that,  in  charity  to  other  peo- 
ple, they  were  obliged  to  come  to  extremities,  had  the  heretics* 
(as  they  call  them)  lives  been  spared,  they  would  have  spread 
the  contagion,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  with  themselves. 
To  this  it  may  be  returned,  they  might  have  been  closely  con* 
fined,  barred  correspondence,  and  made  very  inoffensive  as  to 
See  tho  Rret  this  matter. 

KhU.  In  a  word,  these  cruel  expedients  serve  only  to  blacken  a 
p.  616.  communion,  to  heighten  difierences,  and  mfiame  one  part 
of  Christendom  against  another.  And  besides  the  doing 
injury  in  religion,  the  State  has  sometimes  suffered  upon  this 
account :  the  dread  of  the  Smithfield  fires  has  given  designing 
men  a  handle  to  impose  on  the  people,  to  make  them  tools  to 
their  ambition,  and  fright  them  into  a  revolt.  Whether  the 
grounds  of  their  fear  are  real  or  imaginary,  is  little  material ; 
they  are  generally  apt  to  indulge  their  suspicion,  to  swallow  a 
calumny,  and  believe  the  worst  of  their  governors.  Thus,  to 
avoid  being  martyrs,  they  turn  rebels ;  and  rather  than  endure 
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the  fire  a  few  minutes  with  a  good  conscience,  venture  to  bum  ,  mary. 
always  with  a  bad  one. 

Before  I  shut  up  this  melancholy  scene,  it  may  not  be  im-  •^•^- 1*^-7« 
proper  to  add  some  strains  of  ill  usage  upon  the  dead.  For 
instance,  the  cardinal'^s  commissioners  at  Cambridge  interdicted 
two  churches,  for  affording  graves  to  the  bodies  of  Martin 
Bucer  and  Paulus  Fagius.  Thus  there  was  a  process  formed 
against  these  two  learned  men,  some  years  after  they  were 
dead.  The  pageantry  went  so  far  as  to  summon  them  before 
the  commissioners,  and  depositions  were  taken  to  convict  them 
(d  heresy.  From  hence  they  proceeded  to  sentence :  the  writ 
^^  de  hsretico  comburendo^  was  sent  down,  the  bodies  taken 
up,  and  burnt,  with  their  books,  in  the  market-place. 

And,  that  one  university  might  not  fare  better  than  the 
other,  the  same  treatment  was  offered  to  the  corpse  of  Peter 
Martyr's  wife  at  Oxford.  This  gentlewoman  had  been  very 
(jiaritable  there,  and  lived  every  way  to  a  character  of  advan- 
tage. And  now  Oxford  being  supposed  to  want  a  visitation 
no  less  than  Cambridge,  a  commission  was  directed  by  cardinal 
Pole,  to  Brooks,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  Ormanetto,  tiie  pope's 
datary,  and  some  others.  Their  business  was  to  rectify  such 
things  as  they  found  amiss :  amongst  other  matters,  they  had 
instruction  to  take  up  the  corpse  of  Peter  Martyr's  wife ;  but 
when  they  came  to  execute  their  orders,  no  evidence  appeared 
to  prove  her  an  heretic.  It  seems  she  spoke  only  the  language 
of  her  own  country,  and  therefore  nobody  could  depose  what 
religion  she  professed.  This  defect  of  witnesses  being  sent  up 
to  the  cardinal,  an  order  was  given  to  Dr.  Marshall,  dean  of 
Christ-church,  to  take  iip  the  body  and  bury  it  in  unconsecra- 
ted  ground.  This  was  not  done  until  the  latter  end  of  this 
year,  bat  I  have  mentioned  it  here  for  the  resemblance  of  the 
matter. 

It  is  no  wonder  if  the  rigours  of  this  reign  transported  some 
people  beyond  decency  and  duty,  put  them  upon  foul  practice 
and  libelling  the  government.  That  there  were  disorders  of 
this  kind,  appears  by  a  letter  of  thanks,  sent  by  the  council  to 
the  lord  chamberlain,  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  in  searching 
for  several  seditious  pamphlets  dispersed  in  Sussex ;  there  was 
likewise  another  letter  signed  by  the  board,  and  sent  to  the 
earl  of  Rutland,  to  su:  William  Cecil,  and  other  justices  of 
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peace,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  to  thank  them  for  examining 
certain  persons,  seized  for  spreading  false  and  seditious  news. 

And  now  to  proceed  to  more  agreeable  matter.  The  queen'^s 
resolution,  to  return  the  Church  lands  in  her  possession,  has 
been  just  mentioned.  To  give  a  brief  account  of  the  executing 
this  project :  her  majesty  began  with  the  church  of  Westmin* 
ster,  and  prevailed  with  dean  Weston  to  surrender  the  late  foun* 
dation.  Thus  the  house  was  returned  to  its  first  Benedictine 
order,  and  furnished  with  an  abbot  and  fourteen  monks ;  which 
was  as  full  a  number  as  the  lands  could  maintain.  Dr.  Feck* 
nam,  dean  of  St.  PauFs,  a  person  of  learning  and  moderation, 
was  preferred  to  the  government  of  this  abbey ;  and  the  pre- 
bendaries ejected  were  allowed  pensions,  till  better  provided 
for.  The  queen  restored  the  convent  of  Observants  at  Green- 
wich. Some  of  the  friars  of  this  house,  as  has  been  related, 
appeared  very  boldly  against  the  divorce  between  king  Henry 
and  Catherine  of  Spain ;  the  queen,  therefore,  out  of  gratitude, 
and  regard  to  her  mother^s  memory,  rebuilt  the  monastery, 
brought  in  as  many  of  the  old  fraternity  as  could  be  met  with ; 
and  recruited  them  with  new  ones  to  a  competent  number.  To 
proceed ;  she  founded  a  new  convent  of  Dominicans,  or  Black 
Friars,  in  Smithfield.  By  the  way,  these  Observants  and 
Dominicans,  being  both  begging  orders,  were  resettled  at  tiie 
less  expense. 

At  Sion,  near  Brentford,  in  Middlesex,  there  was  a  famous 
nunnery,  of  the  order  of  St.  Bridget ;  since  the  late  dissolu- 
tion, the  greatest  part  of  these  recluses  were  either  dead  or 
married :  however,  the  society  was  soon  competently  furnished, 
the  house  repaired,  and  endowed  with  a  proportionable  reve- 
nue. At  Sheen,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  near  Bich- 
mond,  there  had  been  another  ancient  monastery ; .  this  place 
the  queen  furnished  with  a  new  convent  of  Carthusians,  an 
order  of  great  discipline  and  mortification.  Another  consider- 
able benefaction  this  way,  was  the  refounding  the  fraternity  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem.  This  monastery  was 
put  in  a  condition  to  dwell  in,  and  an  honourable  maintenance 
settled.  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  was  made  the  first  lord  prior, 
who  died  soon  after  his  promotion,  and  was  succeeded  by  air 
Richard  Shelley,  the  last  grand  master  of  that  order  in 
England. 
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All  these  foundations  were  secularised,    and  fell  at  the    mary. 
queen^s  death :  but  her  new  hospital  at  the  Savoy  had  better  ^^  ^^^ 
fortune.     For  what  purposes  this  house  was  founded  by  king  ^fv^^i  in 

TT  -tTTT  111*        111         1  1         1  ti  the  Savoy. 

Henry  YII.,  and  when  dissolved,  has  been  auready  related  :  as 
for  the  lands,  they  had  been  granted  to  the  city  of  London : 
there  was  no  other  way,  therefore,  of  executing  the  scheme  but 
by  a  new  endowment.  However,  the  queen'*s  piety  was  not  to 
be  checked  by  considerations  of  expense ;  and,  therefore,  out 
of  the  remainder  of  the  abbey -lands  in  the  crown,  she  settled  a 
fiur  revenue  for  the  purposes  of  the  first  institution.  The 
queen'^s  example  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  court  ladies,  who 
furnished  the  house  at  their  own  charge :  and  thus  a  consi- 
derable number  of  poor  were  comfortably  provided  for ;  and, 
over  and  above,  the  mastership  of  the  hospital  was  a  consider- 
able preferment.  These  foundations  were  carried  on  at  some 
distance  of  time,  but  I  thought  it  most  proper  to  mention  them 
together. 

The  new  founding  these  religious  houses,  gave  the  monks  of  ^«  S^"*^ 
Glastonbury  some  hopes  of  raising  their  own  abbey,  which  was  monh  at 
one  of  the  ancientest  and  richest  in  England.     Some  of  these  ^'***^^^*"y- 
monks,  now  placed  at  Westminster,  petitioned  the  lord  cham- 
berlain to  put  the  queen  in  minA  of  her  promise,  for  erecting 
the  late  monastery  of  Glastonbury.  And  here  they  take  notice, 
that,  by  her  majesty'^s  and  the  cardinal''s  encouragement,  their 
abbot  had  procured  a  warrant  from  the  lord  treasurer :  that, 
upon  the  strength  of  this  favour,  their  friends  had  begun  to 
buOd  and  repair,  at  a  considerable  expense  ;  but  that  now  the 
project  was  stopped.     They  desired  the  grant  of  nothing  but 
the  house  and  site :  that,  for  the  rest,  a  few  of  them  would 
endeavour  to  maintain  themselves  upon  their  labour  and  in- 
dustry, tiJl  the  charity  of  good  people  would  furnish  farther, 
and  subsist  a  greater  number.     To  make  their  request  speed 
the  better,  they  suggest  their  monastery  was  not  surrendered, 
but  wrested  from  them,  and  their  abbot  and  two  inoffensive 
monks  illegally  executed :  at  last,  they  plead  from  the  anti-  Ez  mss. 
quity  of  their  house,  and  the  general  regard  paid  to  it,  upon  Hunting- 
the  score  of  its  being  begun  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who,  as  ^^°' 
they  pretend,  lies  buried  there.     But  this  tradition  has  been  ^p-  ?^^' 
disproved  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.     As  to  their  petition,  mim.  so. 
I  do  not  find  it  had  any  success  :  whether  the  shortness  of  the 
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POLE,    queen^'s  reign,  or  the  impracticableneas  of  the  project,  made  it 
v-JX-^  miscarry,  it  is  somewhat  uncertain. 

In  mentioning  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  one  of  our  learned 
Bp.  Bumet,  Church  historians  makes  a  tragical  complaint  of  the  erasure 
**  *  ^      '  and  destruction  of  records  in  this  reign  :  of  records  relating  to 
the  irregularities  of  religious  houses ;  to  the  renouncing  the 
pope'^s  authority,  and  the  new  extent  of  the  regale.     To  make 
good  this  charge,  he  produces  a  commission  to  Bonner,  and 
some  others,  to  search  for  records  of  this  nature,  and  certify 
the  lord  cardinal  what  they  had  done  in  the  inquiry :  the  de- 
sign of  this  search  was  to  inform  the  queen  of  the  contents  of 
such  instruments,  and  that  they  might   be  considered  and 
disposed  of  as  she  thought  fit.     But  how  far  this  commission 
was  executed  is  no  where  to  be  found,  as  this  learned  author 
confesses :  and  that  there  were  no  such  erasures,  appears  pretty 
plain  from  the  registers  of  Cranmer  and  Bonner,  where  the 
bishops'"  solemn  disclaiming  the  pope,  and  holding  their  bishop* 
rics  by  letters-patent  from  the  king,  are  entered  at  large :  and, 
as  to  the  state  of  the  abbeys,  with  respect  to  manners  and 
other  circumstances,  they  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Augmen- 
tation-office.   And,  to  be  more  particular,  Bale  affirms  he  had 
in  his  custody  an  account  of  Ule  visitation  of  a  hundred  mo- 
nasteries and  eighteen  collegiate  churches,  drawn  up  by  La}rton 
and  Beadill,  two  of  the  king^s  visitors,   and  by  Berthet,  a 
public  notary.     This  collection  is  intitled,  "  Breviarium  Com- 
Balc  in        pcrtorum  in  Monasteriis,  Conventibus,  Collegiis,'*^  &;c.    To  this 
crStur."  8.^  ™*y  ^  added  the  testimony  of  Ackworth,  in  his  book  against 
N.  75.         Saunders'*  "  De  visibili  Monarchia,^^  where  he  affirms  the  records 
of  the  immoralities  of  the  monks  were  then  extant.     But 
whether  the  misbehaviour  of  these  religious  was  not  sweUed 
and  misreported  by  some   of  the  visitors,  is  another  ques- 
tion. 
Marcii  23,        In  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  next  year,  king  Philip  em- 
barked for  England,  landed  at  Dover,  and  made  a  cavalcade 
with  the  queen,  and  a  great  train  of  the  nobility,  through  Lon- 
Aninmrrec'  dou.     In  April  following,  Thomas  StaflFord,  a  gentleman  well 
NoiiV^*^    extracted,  set  sail  from  France,  with  some  malcontents  and 
foreigners,   landed  in  the  north  of  England,  and  surprised 
Scarborough-castle.  Upon  this  success  he  endeavoured  to  raise 
the  country  upon  the  government ;  for  this  purpose,  he  dis- 
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pcrsed  declarations,  stuifed  with  treason  and  untruth.     He    mary. 

disclaims  the  queen's  title,  gives  her  coarse  language,  pretends        '      ' 

king  Philip  had  landed  twelve  thousand  Spaniards,  and  that 

the  forts  of  the  kincrdom  were  to  be  put  into  their  hands.    But  ^*®^'f 

Dr.  Watson,  dean  of  Canterbury,  the  English  ambassador  at  Godwin^s 

Paris,  having  got  vnthin  Stafford's  plot,  and  traced  the  scheme, 

sent  her  majesty  intelligence.     Upon  this  warning  the  earl  of 

Westmoreland  was  prepared  for  Stafford  at  his  landing ;  and 

thus  in  a  week's  time  this  rebel  was  seized,  brought  to  London, 

and  beheaded.  isSi^^' 

The   next  month  the  queen  published  a  proclamation,  in 
which  she  complains  of  being  ill  used  by  the  French  king : 
that  this  prince  had  countenanced  the  rebellion  headed  by 
Northumberland  and  Wyat ;    and  that  Dudley  and   Aston,         399. 
who  formed  a  conspiracy  in  the  French  ambassador's  house, 
were  afterwards  entertained  in  France ;  and,  lastly,  that  Staf- 
ford was  furnished  by  the  French  king  with  shipping,  forces, 
^unmunition,  and  money,  to  invade  her  dominions,  and  seize 
the  government.     For  these  provocations,  she  forbid  her  sub-  tu  queen 
jects  trading  with  France,  and  declared  that  monarch  SLn^^^^ 
enemy.  Notwithstanding  this  manifesto  was  reasonable,  and  well-  France. 
founded,  yet,  it  is  thought,  she  would  not  have  come  to  an  open 
rupture,  if  the  pope  had  not  prevailed  with  the  French  king  to 
break  the  truce  between  him  and  king  Philip  :  and  thus  the 
war  breaking  out  between  France  and  Spain,  the  queen  was 
resolved  not  to  stand  neuter  in  her  husband's  quarrel. 

The  pope  was  displeased  with  the  queen  for  taking  these 
measures;  and  not  being  in  a  condition  to  reach  her,  dis- 
charged his  choler  upon  cardinal  Pole  :  besides  some  old 
grudges,  he  was  highly  dissatisfied  with  Pole  for  endeavouring 
to  adjust  the  difierences  between  the  two  crowns  of  France 
and  Spain.  This  was  downright  clashing  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  who  made  it  their  business  to  bring  on  a  rupture.  The 
cardinal,  out  of  aeal  for  the  repose  of  Christendom,  had  been 
very  active  in  this  matter,  and  taken  the  freedom  to  suggest 
the  mediation  of  a  peace  to  his  holiness.  And  though  this 
address  was  couched  in  all  the  terms  of  respect,  yet  it  is 
thought  the  pope's  height  of  temper  would  not  bear  being  put 
in  mind  of  his  duty.  In  short,  Pole's  legatine  commission 
was  revoked,  and  himself  cited  to  i^pear  before  the  inquisition 
at  Rome ;  and  to  make  him  farther  sensible  how  much  his* 
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Ab^  cP*    J^terest  was  sunk  there,  the  pope  had  lately  imprisoned  his 
'^ — ^v — ^  intimate  friend,  St.  Felice,  bishop  of  Cava.     And  that  Pole 
takJalway   might  have  no  pretence  of  Church  business  in  England,  Wil- 
tiMd!^  liam  Peyto,  an  English  Franciscan,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
diaracier^     Salisbury,  was  made  cardinal  and  legate  in  his  place.     This 
mands  him   Peyto,  though  a  strong  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  man  of  regu- 
to  Rome,      j^^  behaviour,  wanted  Pole'^s  quality  and  learning  to  support 
the  dignity,  and  make  the  character  significant.     When  the 
queen  was  informed  of  the  pope'^s  intention,  she  took  all  ima- 
ginable precaution  to  prevent  the  issue.     To  this  purpose, 
concealing  the  news  from  the  cardinal,  she  ordered  the  ports 
should  be  guarded,  and  nobody  suffered  to  come  on  shore  from 
Rome ;  and  if  any  packets  came  from  thence,  they  were  seized, 
ThetfueerCs  and  brought  to  the  council.     She  likewise  wrote  to  her  ambas- 
suade  ihs     sador  at  Rome,  to  acquaint  his  holiness,  that  in  case  Pole  was 
^i^b^  stripped  of  his  character,  and  recalled,  the  interest  of  religion 
the  cardimU.  yffQ^^  Suffer  extremely  in  England.    This  letter  was  backed 
with  a  remonstrance  to  the  pope  himself  upon  this  subject : 
she  puts  him  in  mind,  Pole  had  a  double  commission  ;  one  as 
he  was  legate  a  latere  from  his  holiness,  and  another  upon  the 
score  of  his  being  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     That  both  these 
distinctions  were  necessary  to  the  present  juncture :  that  his 
predecessors  at  Rome  had  annexed  this  legatine  privilege  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury :  that  it  was  partly  granted  out  of  re- 
gard to  the  kings  of  England :  that  uninterrupted  usage  and 
length  of  time  had  made  it  unquestionable,  and  that  it  was 
farther  fortified  by  the  English  constitution  :  that  she  looked 
upon  her  having  a  legate  in  England  as  part  of  her  preroga- 
tive :  that  by  her  coronation  oath  she  was  bound  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom : 
that  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  resigned  without  great  igno- 
miny and  damage :  that  the  nobility  and  commons  would  by 
no  means  give  up  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  govern- 
ment :  and  in  case  they  might  be  worked  to  a  compliance,  she 
ExBibiioth.  could  not  coucur  with  them. 

Armig^  *^'       I  havo  transcribed  this  letter  somewhat  at  large,  to  show 

v^rR^d-    ^^^'i  notwithstanding  the  queen's  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  she 

naid.  Poll,    took  carc  to  guard  her  prerogative,  and  stood  firm  to  the 

public  interest.     As  for  the  pope,  he  was  resolved  to  gratify 

his  passion,  and  make  a  blow  at  the  cardinal,  right  or  wrong. 

However,  to  keep  this  motive  somewhat  out  of  sight,  he  told 
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the  English  ambassador  he  had  business  of  great  importance  marv. 
to  communicate  to  Pole :  and  besides,  he  threw  out  some  ^ 
hints  as  if  he  suspected  the  cardinal^s  orthodoxy.  To  this  the 
queen^s  answer  was,  that  this  suspicion  could  be  of  no  long 
date ;  for  that  otherwise  his  holiness  would  never  have  given 
so  large  a  commendation  of  Pole  in  the  conclave,  nor  sent  him 
the  pall  for  the  see  of  Canterbury :  but  if  his  holiness  had  aAy 
late  grounds  (which  seems  unlikely)  to  question  the  cardinaFs 
religion,  she  would  take  care  he  should  be  tried  by  the  bishops 
in  England. 

The  pope,  to  colour  his  proceedings,  made  some  faint  ex- 
cuses to  the  ambassador,  sir  Edward  Game,  for  recalling  Pole. 
He  told  him,  that  since  king  Philip  had  broken  with  him,  it  was 
not  proper  he  should  have  any  legate  in  that  princess  dominions. 
To  this  Game  replied,  his  holiness  had  promised  him,  England 
and  Ireland  should  be  excepted,  and  not  come  under  the  same 
hostile  treatment  with  the  rest  of  that  princess  dominions. 
The  pope  pretended  he  could  not  reverse  a  solemn  decree 
passed  in  consistory ;  and  all  that  the  ambassador  could  get 
of  him  was,  to  stop  the  intimation  till  he  heard  farther  from 
the  queen.  Paper-oirce. 

.  The  cardinal  being  apprehenave  the  queen  had  intercepted 
the  pope'^s  letter  to  him,  acquiesced  at  a  venture,  and  laid  aside 
the  functions  and  distinctions  of  a  legate.  He  likewise  dis- 
patched his  friend  Ormanett  to  Rome  to  purge  himself ;  to 
give  his  holiness  an  accomit  of  his  administration,  and  acquaint 
him  with  the  state  of  religion  in  England.  And  now  the  pope 
receiving  advice  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  Flanders,  and 
of  his  own  forces  in  Gampania,  grew  more  tractable,  dissem- 
bled  his  former  resentment,  and  told  Ormanett,  that  now  he 
was  satisfied  Pole  had  been  misrepresented,  and  that  nobody 
living  could  be  covered  from  calumny.  As  for  cardinal  Peyto,  id.  p.  78. 
though  he  took  the  title  of  legate  to  keep  the  pope  in  humour, 
yet  he  never  exercised  the  charge,  but  treated  Pole  with  the 
same  regard  as  formerly.  FatherPaui, 

July,  this  summer,  king  Philip  took  leave  of  the  queen,  and  cii  of  T^'nt' 
embarked  for  Flanders;  and  in  August  following  gained  the^'^^^j?^ 
battle  at  St,  Quintin^s,  in  Picardy.     Great  numbers  of  the  afmtut  the 
French  nobihty  were  made  prisoners  in  this  action,  and  the  ^/.Qnm/iVtf. 
town  surrendered  in  a  week  after.     King  Philip'^s  success 
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deinc. 


POLE,    was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  bravery  of  the  English 

Abp.  Cant.   , 

V — L^      i  troops. 

^^  ^^^      This  year  commissioners  were  sent  down  into  Norfolk  and 

°aidi^se9     Suffolk  by  the  queen  and  council.     Their  business  was  to  in- 

•^^^'^/^  quire  into  religion,  and  press  conformity  to  the  worship  estab- 

'400.         lished.      To   this  committee   certain  inhabitants  of  the  two 

counties  presented  an  address  for  liberty  of  conscience.     They 

request  they  may  be  allowed  to  serve  God  by  the  English 

Common  Prayer-book,  smd  king  Edward'^s  Reformation.   They 

complain  of  great  hardship  put  upon  them  with  respect  to 

They  d«cfcms  persou  and  fortune.     Notwithstanding  these  grievances,  they 

^u/7</nej»o/ declare  positively  against  the  lawfulness  of  relieving  them-- 

resisianct.    g^jygg  jjy  applying  to  forcc.     They  mention  the  service  they 

did  the  queen  against  the  lady  Jane  and  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland ;  own  it  was  no  more  than  their  duty,  and  thank 

^^690^°^'  ^*  ^^^  ^^®y  ^^  ^^  honesty  to  do  it.  These  men  were  of  opi- 
nion the  right  to  the  crown  lay  in  the  constitution,  and  not  in 
the  Creed.  They  thought  a  different  religion  in  the  prince 
was  no  discharge  of  their  allegiance ;  nor  gave  them  any  liberty 
of  standing  neuter  in  the  quarrel. 

To  return  to  the  Church  at  Frankfort,  and  give  the  reader 
a  farther  account  of  the  clashing  between  tlie  ^glish  there : 
when  Dr.  Cox  gained  his  point,  and  settled  Horn  in  the  pas- 
torship, he  retired  to  Strasburg  for  the  pleasure  of  Peter  Mar- 
tyr'^s  conversation — who,  by  the  way,  had  formerly  been  his 
acquaintance  at  Oxford.  Cox^s  going  off  is  supposed  to  have 
given  occasion  to  a  new  misunderstanding.  Some  warm  dis- 
course passed  at  supper  between  Horn,  abovementioned,  and 
Ashley,  a  lay  gentleman.  About  three  days  after,  Ashley 
received  a  summons  to  appear  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  elders 
to  answer  for  some  expressions  in  contempt  of  the  ministry. 
Ashley,  suspecting  the  cause  would  go  against  him,  appealed 
from  the  elders  to  the  congregation.  Upon  this  the  paator 
and  elders  were  required  to  stop  the  process.  The  pretence 
was,  that  in  regard  they  were  parties^  they  were  unqualified 
for  the  cognizance  of  that  matter.  Horn  and  Chambers,  the 
treasurer,  excepted  against  this  order ;  it  was  passed,  they  said, 
at  a  private  meeting,  and  not  being  carried  by  a  majority  of 
the  congregation,  they  were  resolved  to  exert  their  authority, 
and  manage  by  the  direction  of  their  discipline.    Ashley  and 
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thei^  adherents  justified  their  resolution  at  the  last  meeting,  and  m  ar  y. 
protested  against  the  pastor  and  elders  as  incompetent  judges.  Digcoursc  of 
Horn  and  the  elders  thought  the  bodies  interposing  thus  far  Itlpvi^k^^" 
a  sort  of  anarchy  in  the  Church,  remonstrated  that  the  con-  fo^t,  p.  55, 
gregation  had  left  them  nothing  but  a  shadow  of  authority, 
and  therefore  threw  up  their  character,  and  refused  to  act. 
The  congregation,  being  willing  to  keep  the  dernier  ressort,  and 
not  be  governed  by  their  governors,  proposed  some  new  regu- 
lations. They  complained  of  the  defectiveness  of  the  old  discip- 
line, and  that  there  was  no  provision  made  to  call  the  pastor 
and  elders  to  account  in  case  of  misbehaviour :  they  insist, 
therefore,  that  a  supplemental  clause  might  be  added  for  this 
purpose.  The  pastor  and  elders,  not  liking  the  supremacy  P«i»-  i.'>j^7. 
should  be  thus  lodged  in  the  congregation,  dissented  from  the 
motion ;  but  offered,  at  the  same  time,  to  go  upon  amendments 
in  the  discipline,  provided  themselves  might  be  part  of  the 
committee :  but  this,  considering  the  matter,  was  thought  too 
much  by  the  congregation.  In  short,  a  conunittee  was  appointed 
to  decide  the  difference  between  Horn  and  Ashley ;  but  Horn 
and  the  elders  refused  to  acquiesce  in  this  authority,  or  so  much 
as  come  amongst  them.  And  to  prove  the  nullity  of  their 
proceedings,  they  argued  against  the  authority  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  asserted  it  no  better  than  a  conventicle  in  the  pastor^s 
absence.  This  point  was  contested  by  Ashley'^s  party,  who  urged 
the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Basil  and  Constance,  though  but 
little  to  the  purpose ; '  for  froxa  an  assembly  of  bishops  in  l(i-  P*  ^7, 
council  being  superior  to  a  single  bishop  at  Rome,  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  congregation  of  the  laity  have  any  right  to  try 
the  pastors,  or  revoke  an  authority  which  they  never  granted. 
The  congregation,  finding  Horn  incompliant,  and  that  he  de- 
clined preaching,  moved  for  anoth^  election,  and  resolved  to 
settle  their  Church  without  him  or  the  elders.  The  magis^ 
tracy,  somewhat  alarmed  at  this  clashing,  commanded  Horn  and 
Chambers  to  forbear  the  congregation  till  farther  orders,  but 
some  few  days  after  restored  them  and  the  elders  to  their  first 
authority.  The  congregation  demurred  to  some  part  of  this 
order,  addressed  the  magistracy  with  a  remonstrance  against 
Horn  and  his  party,  and  complained  of  their  encroachment.       ^^-  7^*  ^*'^' 

In  the  mean  time  a  conunittee  had  drawn  up  a  new  discip- 
line, which  was  laid  before  the  congregation,  and  passed.  By 
this  draught  the  spiritual  supremacy  was  lodged  with  the  dif* 
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POLE,  fusive  body  of  the  Church,  and  the  disposing  of  the  public 
V— t,^J!!L  money  taken  from  the  treasurer,  and  entrusted  with  the  dea- 
cons- This  refining  upon  the  old  settlement  widened  the 
breach.  The  magistracy  being  now  prevailed  with  to  favour 
the  congregation,  Horn  and  his  party  agreed  the  discipline 
should  be  reviewed  by  a  committee,  but  excepted  against  having 
more  than  one  pastor  :  notwithstanding  the  discipline  went  on, 
and  was  subscribed  by  a  majority.  Upon  this,  Horn,  Chambers, 
and  some  others  desired  the  magistrates  their  not  subscribing 
might  be  excused. 

The  controversy  being  still  kept  on  foot,  a  new  expedient  was 
proposed ;  and  by  the  consent  of  the  magistracy,  letters  were 
dispatched  to  Strasburg,  to  Dr.  Cox,  Dr.  Sandys,  and  Robert 
Bertie,  esq.,  to  undertake  adjusting  the  difference.  Each  party 
was  contented  to  receive  them  for  arbitrators,  but  disagreed  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  reference.  This  jarring  about  the  terms 
of  the  compromise,  gave  occasion  to  more  noise  and  scandal : 
the  cause  was  bandied,  and  the  heats  kept  up  by  Hom^s  and 
Whitehead'^s  drawing  their  pens  upon  each  other.  At  last  a 
reconciling  form  was  tendered  by  some  of  the  English,  who 
valued  peace  more  than  victory  and  party  interest.  But  the 
April  1557.  new  discipline  men,  now  grown  a  majority,  refused  to  submit 
to  any  lessening  of  the  power  of  the  congregation.  And  now 
Horn  and  Chambers,  despairing  of  an  accommodation,  with- 
drew to  Strasburg.  As  for  the  congregation,  they  took  little 
notice  of  Chambers'*  letters,  but  stood  by  the  late  election  of 
new  ministers,  and  looked  after  the  old  ones  no  longer. 

Thus  these  disorders  in  the  Church  at  Frankfort  took  their 
rise  from  a  dislike  of  the  English  Common  Prayer-book,  and 
giving  in  too  much  to  the  Geneva  model.  The  difference  was 
farther  continued  by  the  mutiny  of  the  congregation  against 
the  governing  part  of  the  Church.  From  hence  the  English 
Reformation  broke  into  parties  :  this  was  the  leading  case  to 
the  puritans  and  presbyterians  in  after-reigns.  Upon  these 
principles  and  precedents,  they  formed  their  schism,  and  raised 
their  exceptions  against  the  Liturgy  and  government  of  the 
Church.  But  of  this  more  hereafter  \ 
40K  It  has  been  already  observed,  some  of  the  English  at  Frank- 

fort proposed  officiating  in  the  Geneva  form.     It  may  not  be 

*  Thus  the  British  ^rcshyterians  And  Dissenters  had  "  a  violent  commencement  ;** 
whether  they  will  have  "  an  answerable  sequestration  "  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen. 
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amiss,  therefore,  to  give  the  reader  a  brief  account  of  the    mart. 
Church  service  and  discipline  approved  by  Calvin,  and  used  by  '      "      ' 
the  Encrlish  at  Greneva.     To  beirin  with  the  election  of  their  Tk«  »trvu» 
ministers  and  elders :  they  are  chosen  by  the  whole  congrega-  EnptSk 
tion,  and  after  a  previous  inquiry  into  their  life  and  qualifica-  ^i^^^^ 
tions.     The  people  are  to  prepare  themselves,  by  fasting  and 
prayer,  for  a  blessing  upon  their  choice:  the  minister'^s  chief  cjl^^mon 
business  lies  in  preaching  and  administering  the  sacraments ;  ^^^^ 
for  as  to  discipline,  managing  elections,  and  other  branches  of  Piioenix/ 
government,  he  has  no  authority  to  overrule  anything,  neither  210'  '^    ^' 
is  his  judgment  considered  any  farther  than  by  way  of  advice.  Jh^j^^^ 
The  elders  are  likewise  chosen  by  the  body :  they  make  a  sort  andeUUn. 
of  standing  committee  with  the  ministers  for  the  executive  part 
of  government  and  discipline:   they  neither  preach  nor  ad- 
minister the  sacraments.     When  the  congregation  is  to  be 
summoned,  notice  must  be  given  by  the  joint  consent  of  minis- 
ters and  elders,  otherwise  it  is  no  lawful  assembly.    The  office 
of  their  deacons  is  to  coUect  and  distribute  charity,  and  take 
care  of  persons  disabled  by  age,  accident,  or  sickness.     These 
distributions  are  not  to  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
ministers  and  elders :  they  are  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the 
congregation,  like  those  already  mentioned. 

The  ministers^  elders,  and  deacons,  meet  every  week  in  con-  The  mim*» 
Bistory,  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  Church.    And  here  they  dderf  (xm- 
are  to  be  particularly  careful  in  censuring  themselves.     For  '^<^- 
instance,  if  the  minister  is  delated  for  affectation  or  negligence 
in  his  sermon,  for  flattery,  detraction,  &c.  he  is  first  to  be 
admonished,  and  afterwards  deposed,  in  case  he  continues  in*^ 
corrigible.    But  for  crimes  of  a  blacker  complexion,  such  as 
heresy,  blasphemy,  fornication,  theft,  drunkenness,  and  such 
like,  he  is  to  be  cUscharged  without  farther  trial. 

The  congregation  meets  every  week  to  hear  some  parts  of  id.  p.  214. 
the  Scripture  expounded ;  and  here  every  man  has  the  liberty 
to  speak  to  the  point.  And  if  they  happen  to  carry  the  dis- 
course to  controverey  and  squabble,  the  moderators  are  to 
interpose :  and  if  the  party  refuses  to  acquiesce,  he  is  enjoined 
silence,  and  the  case  is  referred  to  the  resolution  of  the  con- 
49istory  above-mentioned. 

Their  Common  Prayar  begins  with  a  confession.  After  the 
confession  a  Psalm  is  sung  by  the  people ;  then  the  minister 
makes  an  extempore  prayer  for  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
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roi.K,     Spirit.     Then  follows  the  sermon.     After  which  the  minister 

y^Il^^^HLj  prays  in  a  form  for  the  whole  state  of  Ohrist^s  Church,  but  very 

different,  both  in  matter  and  expression,   from  that  in  the 

English  Liturgy.     It  is  concluded  with  the  Lord^s  Prayer. 

Then  follows  this  short  collect,  though  it  is  not  called  so  : — 

''  Almighty  and  everliving  Grod,  vouchsafe,  we  beseech  thee, 
to  grant  us  perfect  continuance  in  thy  lively  faith,  augmenting 
the  same  in  us  daily,  till  we  grow  to  the  full  measure  of  our 
perfection  in  Christ,  whereof  we  make  our  confession,  saying, 
*  I  believe  in  God,^  ^  &c.  After  repeating  the  Creed,  another 
Psalm  is  sung ;  then  the  minister  pronounces  the  blessing, 
either  taken  from  Numbers  vi.  24,  25,  26 ;  or  from  2  Corinth- 
ians, xiii.  14.  And  here,  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  be- 
lieving the  minister  has  any  spiritual  authority,  and  to  strike 
him  out  of  all  representation  of  God  Almighty,  not  only  the 
ancient  form  of  the  Church  is  declined,  but  the  Scripture  lan- 
guage is  changed  to  a  great  alteration  in  sense ;  for  instead  of 
'^  the  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee,^**  it  runs,  "  the  Lord 
bless  us  and  save  us,^''  and  so  ^^  us^  is  made  use  of  instead  of 
^^  thee,^  to  the  end  of  this  and  the  other  benediction,  in  the 
second  of  the  Corinthians. 
A  dtsere-  And  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  tied  to  a  form,  and 
h!de^iowed encourago  unpremeditated  effusions,  the  rubric  allows  a  large 
/or  extern-  discretionary  latitude.  The  minister,  says  this  directory,  is 
not  obliged  to  repeat  all  these  stated  prayers:  he  has  the 
liberty  of  beginning  with  a  confession  of  his  own :  from  hence 
he  may  go  on  directly  to  the  sermon :  after  which  it  is  at  his 
choice  either  to  use  the  form  for  all  estates  above-mentioned, 
or  else  to  pray,  as  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d  shall  move  his  heart.  And 
here  his  prayer  is  to  be  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  time,  and 
the  matter  of  his  discourse  in  the  pulpit. 

At  the  administration  of  baptism,  they  very  conmiendably 
declare  against  christening  in  private  houses.  The  father  and 
godfather  are  ordered  to  come  to  church  with  the  child.  And 
after  a  question  being  asked,  whether  they  come  to  have  the 
child  baptized,  and  their  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the  sacrar 
ment  of  baptism  is  explained  by  the  minister.  After  this,  the 
father,  or  in  his  absence  the  godfather,  repeats  the  Creed, 
which  is  expounded  by  the  minister  in  a  form  prescribed 
through  all  the  articles.  After  which  follows  a  prayer  for  the 
sanctification  of  the  child,  which  concludes  with  the  Lord's 
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Prayer.     When  the  sacramental  words  are  pronounced,  ihe    mary. 
minister  takes  water  in  his  hand,  and  lays  it  upon  the  child^s  i  Cor.  xi. 
forehead :  and  the  office  ends  with  a  stated  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  benefit  of  this  sacrament. 

The  holy  eucharist  is  commonly  administered  once  a  month. 
The  service  begins  with  setting  forth  the  institution  in  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  St.  Paul.  Then  follows  an  exhortation 
to  the  receiving  of  the  sacrament.  This  discourse  is  pre- 
scribed and  made  in  the  pulpit.  And  here  the  minister,  to 
prevent  the  unqualified  persons  approaching  the  holy  table, 
delivers  himself  in  very  significant  solemn  language.  The 
words  are  these : — 

*'  In  the  name  and  authority  of  the  eternal  Ood,  and  of  his 
son  Jesus  Christ,  I  excommunicate  from  this  table  all  blas- 
phemers of  €h>d,  all  idolaters,  all  murderers,  all  adulterers,  all 
that  be  in  malice  or  envy,  all  disobedient  persons  to  iather  or 
mother,  to  princes  or  magistrates,  to  pastors  or  preachers,  al) 
thieves  and  deceivers  of  their  neighbour,'^  &c. 

When  the  exhortation  is  over,  the  minister  comes  out  of  the 
pulpit,  sits  down  at  the  communion-table,  with  the  rest  of  the 
congregation,  and  then  taking  bread,  either  uses  a  thanks- 
giving form  ft>r  the  redemption  of  mankind,  or  prays  to  the 
i^ame  eflfect  from  his  own  thoughts  or  composition.  Then  he 
breaks  the  bread,  and  delivers  it  to  the  people,  who  divide  it 
amongst  themselves.  The  cup  is  likewise  given  in  the  same 
manner.  While  the  congregation  are  receiving,  some  portion 
of  Scripture  representing  the  death  of  our  Saviour  in  the  most 
affecting  manner,  is  read  to  assist  devotion.  Then  follows  a 
thanksgiving,  intermixed  with  a  prayer  to  live  answerably  to 
so  great  a  blessing.  After  this  prayer,  the  hundred  and  third,  4^2. 
or  some  other  eucharistic  Psalm  is  sung.  One  of  the  bene- 
dictions above-mentioned  follows  next ;  and  thus  the  solemnity 
IS  ended. 

To  proceed :  those  who  intend  to  marry  have  their  bann^ 
published  three  several  days  in  the  congr^;ation.  The  minister 
begins  the  sendee  with  an  exhortation,  in  which  the  ends  of 
marriage  and  the  duties  of  the  relation  are  explained.  Then 
both  the  parties  and  the  congregation  are  questioned  concern- 
ing any  lawful  impediment.  Upon  silence  to  this  interrogatory, 
they  proceed  to  the  matrimonial  stipulation,  which  is  made 
much  in  the  same  form  with  that  in  the  English  oervicep 
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Then  foUows  a  short  exhortation  to  make  good  the  engage- 
ment ;  and,  after  the  minister  has  given  them  the  blessing, 
the  office  is  closed  with  singing  the  hundred  and  twenty-eighth 
Psalm,  or  some  other  of  a  resembling  subject. 

In  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  there  are  general  rules  laid 
down  for  the  minister'^s  management :  that  regard  is  to  be  had 
to  the  temper  and  condition  ot  the  penitent ;  that  terror  or 
comfort  must  be  applied  as  the  case  requires,  and  the  remedj 
proportioned  to  the  disease.  After  this  general  directicm, 
a  long  prayer  is  subjoined  for  the  sick  person. 

At  burials,  the  corpse,  attended  to  the  grave  by  the  congre- 
gation, is  thrown  into  the  ground  without  any  prayers  or  other 
ceremony.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  minister'^s  being 
present ;  but,  if  he  happens  to  be  there,  if  the  people  desire  a 
funeral  discoiuse,  and  the  church  is  at  no  great  distance,  he 
goes  thither,  and  makes  a  consolatory  sermon  upon  the  subject 
of  death  and  the  resurrection. 

To  conclude:  as  to  the  exercise  of  public  discipline,  the 
ministers  are  not  to  overlook  any  crime,  irregularity,  or  beha- 
viour, unbecoming  a  Christian ;  and,  therefore,  admonition  or 
other  correction  is  to  be  applied  in  proportion  to  the  faidt.  But 
as  to  the  highest  censure  of  excommunication,  it  is  not  to  be 
exerted  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church.  And,  lastly, 
the  excommunicated  person,  though  excluded  firom  the  sacra- 
ments and  prayer,  is  permitted  to  hear  sermons. 

And  fn>^  Ls  shfrt  view  the  reader  may  perceive  what 
small  resemblance  there  is  between  Calvin^s  model  and  that  of 
the  ancient  and  English  liturgies.  We  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  at  our  countrymen^s  receiving  an  odd  tincture 
at  Geneva, — ^it  is  not  strange,  I  say,  if,  after  such  a  com- 
pliance with  Calvin  and  his  congregation,  they  came  home 
prepossessed  with  novelties,  condemned  the  Fathers,  and 
stood  off  from  the  government  and  worship  of  the  primitive 
Church. 

To  return  to  England :  this  year,  if  Fox^s  chronology  holds, 
cardinal  Pole  gave  out  articles  of  inquiry  for  the  visitation  of 
his  diocese  of  Canterbury.  They  are  ranged  under  two 
heads:  the  first  one-and-twenty  relate  to  the  clergy;  and 
the  other  three-and-thirty  to  the  laity.  I  shall  mention  only 
some  few  of  the  most  remarkable ;  and  first,  of  those  which 
concern  the  clergy : — 
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The  visitors  were  io  inquire,  whether  any  of  the  parishioners    mart. 
died  without  ministration  of  the  sacraments  through  the  negli-  someaiii^ 
ffence  of  their  curates  i  ^  ^/*?" 

Whether  parsons,  vicars,  or  curates,  haunted  taverns  or  Jord  by 
ale-houses !  pou. 

Whether  they  were  diligent  in  teaching  midwives  how  to 
christen  children  in  time  of  necessity,  according  to  the  canons 
of  the  Church ! 

Whether  they  keep  a  book  of  all  the  names  of  those  recon- 
cOed  to  the  Church  t 

Whether  they  diligently  teach  their  parishioners  the  Articles 
of  their  fisdth  and  the  Ten  Commandments  i 

Whether  any  of  them  say  the  divine  service,  or  minister  the 
sacraments  in  the  English  tongue,  contrary  to  the  usual  order 
of  the  Church  i 

Whether  any  of  them  keep  company  with  men  suspected  of 
heresy  or  dangerous  tenets ! 

Whether  any  of  them  use  unlawful  games,  as  dice,  cards, 
and  such  like ! 

Whether  they  are  resident  and  live  hospitably  upon  their 
benefices! 

Whether  they  enter  the  christenings,  burials,  and  marriages, 
upon  the  churdi  registers,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
godfathers  and  godmothers ! 

To  proceed  to  some  of  those  in  which  the  laity  are  con- 
cerned : — 

Whether  any  refuse  or  deny  auricular  confession ! 

Whether  there  be  any  guilty  of  incest,  fornicators,  or  adul- 
terers, any  bawds,  or  such  as  entertain  licentious  people ! 

Whether  any  blaspheme,  take  the  name  of  Grod  in  vain,  or 
are  noted  for  conunon  swearers ! 

Whether  any  are  guilty  of  perjury  or  simony ! 

Whether  any  are  conmion  drunkards,  or  use  any  scandalous 
diversions,  especially  in  time  of  divine  service  t 

Whether  any  keep  private  conventicles  for  the  exercise 
of  religion  contrary  to  the  laws ! 

Whether  the  poor  in  every  parish  are  charitably  provided 
for? 

Whether  there  is  a  lamp  or  candle  in  churches  burning 
before  the  sacrament ! 

Whether  any  person  works  upon  Sundays  or  holydays  t 
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Whether  taverns  or  ale-houses  entertain  any  guest  in  time  of 
divine  service  ? 

Whether  fiddlers  or  any  others  sing  any  buriesqueing  songs 
upon  the  holy  sacraments,  or  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church! 

Whether  the  revenues  of  hospitals  are  q)ent  pursuant  to  the 
intendment  of  the  foundation,  and  whether  any  goods,  plate, 
jewels,  or  land,  are  taken  aWay  and  detained  from  such 
houses! 

This  summer,  the  council  sent  the  mayor  of  Canterbury  a 
letter  of  thanks  for  his  diUgenoe  in  apprehending  and  com- 
mitting the  players.  He  is  commanded  to  keep  them  confined 
till  iSurther  order  ttom  the  board.  In  the  mean  time,  their 
lewd  play-book,  as  it  is  called,  .is  referred  to  the  consideEa^ 
tion  of  their  majesties^  learned  council.  By  this  account  it 
appears  the  players  had  either  burlesqued  religion  or  libelled 
the  government,  or  both.  These  men  had  run  much  the  same 
riot  at  London.  This  the  reader  may  perceive  by  the  council'^s 
letter  to  the  lord  mayor,  to  discharge  those  players  they  had 
ordered  him  to  imprison.  And  here  the  prisoners,  and  others 
of  the  same  business,  were  conmianded  not  to  act  any  stage 
entertainments,  excepting  between  the  feasts  of  AU  Saints  and 
Shrovetide,  and  then  only  such  as  have  been  perused  and 
allowed  by  the  ordinary. 

About  this  time  the  council  wrote  to  the  mayor  and  alder* 
men  of  Bristol,  to  conform  themselves  to  the  worship  established, 
to  frequent  sermons,  to  assist  at  processions,  and  other  public 
ceremonies  at  the  cathedral.  That  they  should  not  expect 
attendance  from  the  dean  and  dbapter  to  bring  them  to  church, 
that  usage  being  indecent  and  much  out  of  order.  And  here 
their  non-conformity  and  absence  from  church  is  censured  as 
a  great  singularity,  and  different  from  the  practice  of  all  oiher 
corporations. 

Upon  the  defeat  near  St.  Quintin,  the  French  king  recalled 
his  army  out  of  Italy,  to  defend  his  own  kingdom.  The  duke 
of  Alva,  king  Philip^s  general,  now  much  superior  to  the  pope's 
troops,  marched  directly  towards  Bome.  The  town  might 
easily  have  been  taken,  had  the  duke  pressed  the  opportunity* 
Whether  it  was  want  of  courage,  or  a  religious  regard  to  the 
pope  which  made  him  lose  the  advantage,  is  somewhat  imoer^ 
tain.     It  is  probable  he  believed  a  treaty  would  be  more  ac- 
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oeptaUe  to  his  master  than  proceeding  to  extremities.    The    mary. 
pope,  on  the  other  side,  was  very  stiff  in  the  articles,  and  held  ^^      "^ 
np  his  prerogative  as  high  as  if  victory  had  been  at  his  disposal. 
In  short,  he  insisted  upon  Alva^s  coming  to  Rome,  asking  par- 
don, and  receiving  absolution ;  protestmg  that  rather  than  lose 
the  least  part  of  his  right,  he  would  venture  the  ruin  of  the 
universe :  for  since  our  Saviour^s  honour  was  concerned  in  the 
dispute,  it  was  not  in  his  poii^r  to  give  it  up.     The  duke  of 
Alva  submitted  to  this  and  some  other  conditions  not  disad- 
vantageous to  the  pope,  went  to  Rome  and  received  his  holi-  ^^-  ^^^7. 
ness^s  absolution  for  the  king  and  himself.    Thus  the  conquer- 
bg    party  stooped  to  apology  and  disgrace,   and  he  that 
was  at  mercy  appeared  with  all  the  signs  of  success  and 
superiority.    It  is  said  that  by  one  of  the  secret  articles  cardi-  ^'^"^*^..^*!^ 
nal  Pole  was  restored  to  his  legatine  authority.     This  seems  Trent. 
not  improbable,  considering  the  queen'^s  resolution  not  to  admit 
any  other  with  the  same  character ;  for  when  cardinal  Peyto  Camdcn. 
was  upon  his  journey  to  England^  with  his  bulls  and  fSeu^ulties,  wlndck- 
the  queen  forbad  him  coming  into  her  dominions  at  his  peril.  *^*"'' 
Peyto  being  willing  to  acquiesce,  stopped  in  France,  and  died 
there  in  April  following.  b^C"* 

Upon  the  news  of  the  peace  between  the  pope  and  the  king  Oct.  i557. 
of  Spain,  the  council  wrote  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  to  bJt^the 
come  to  St.  Paul's  with  the  aldermen,  and  order  bonfires  to  be  ^^-^^^nd 
made  in  the  city.  tAepape. 

The  war  being  now  broke  out  between  England  and  France,  The  queen- 
the  French  solicited  the  queen-regent  of  Scotland,  and  endea-  ^^^{ 
Toured  to  draw  that  nation  into  the  quarrel.    A  convention  ^^rea^  t\e 
was  summoned  upon  this  occasion :  but  when  they  met,  their  ^^anc/. 
sentiments  were  not  unanimous.     The  ecclesiastic  state  was 
now  for  keeping  fair  with  England ;  as  for  the  queen-regent, 
they  did  not  altogether  approve  her  conduct:   they  fiincied 
somewhat  of  a  partiality  in  her,  to  those  they  called  the  here- 
tical lords.     Those  noblemen,  on  the  other  hand,  being  willing 
to  improve  their  interest  with  the  regent  and  the  Fr^ich  court, 
closed  with  the  motion  for  a  war.   By  breaking  with  our  queen 
they  hoped  to  increase  their  party  by  a  foreign  accession :  for 
in  consequence  of  this,  the  queen- regent  would  be  obliged  to 
protect  the  English  refugees.    However,  the  majority  of  the 
convention  declared  against  a  rupture.     The  queen-regent, 
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POLE,  notwithstanding,  being  willing  to  attempt  something  in  favour 
V— i^J!ll  of  France,  sent  her  general  D'^Oisel  to  fortify  Aymouth,  which 
was  an  infraction  upon  the  last  treaty  with  England.  Upon 
this  the  governor  of  Berwick  made  an  incursion  into  Scotland, 
to  disturb  their  works.  This  gave  D'^Oisel  a  pretence  to  march 
into  England,  and  sit  down  before  Warke  castle.  The  Scotch 
nobility,  alarmed  at  these  sallies,  met  at  Edinburgh,  remon- 
strated against  D'^OiseFs  condu<^,  and  required  him  to  counter- 
march, under  the  pain  of  being  declared  a  public  enemy.  He 
complied  with  the  order,  though  with  great  regret.  The  queen* 
regent,  finding  her  measures  thus  remarkably  checked,  wrote 
to  France  to  hasten  the  marriage  between  the  young  queen 
her  daughter,  and  the  dauphin ;  suggesting  withal,  that  this 
was  the  most  likely  expedient  to  raise  the  French  interest  ia 
Scotland.  The  French  court  complying  with  the  motion, 
agents  were  dispatched  to  the  Scotch  convention,  to  acquaint 
them  the  dauphin  was  now  near  coming  of  age,  and  therefore 
desired  they  would  send  over  commissioners  to  conclude  the 
marriage.  The  request  was  answered,  and  an  embassy  fur- 
nished out  of  the  three  estates ;  and  though  they  had  an  un- 
fortunate voyage,  they  succeeded  in  their  negociation;  and 
the  marriage  was  solemnized  in  the  latter  end  of  April  fol- 

Lchley  de      lowing. 
Rcb.  Gcst.     *"^^*"6- 

i^ot.  To  return  to  England :  the  queen  received  advice  from  king 

Philip,  that  Calais  was  in  danger  of  a  siege ;  and  that  it  was 

necessary  to  reinforce  the  garrison ;  offering,  at  the  same  time, 

a  sufficient  number  of  troops  for  that  purpose.    The  English 

court,  suspecting  the  king^s  kindness,  and  presuming  upon  the 

strength  of  the  place,  neither  accepted  the  offer,  nor  increased 

the  garrison  themselves.     The  French  king  therefore  seizing 

Oi/riw,  ijfc.   the  advantage,  ordered  the  duke  of  Guise  to  make  a  sudden 

'^^  ^  march.     This  general  sat  down  before  the  town  on  the  first  of 

Guiae.         January,  and  had  it  surrendered  on  the  sixth. 

By  the  articles,  the  garrison  and  the  burghers  were  to  march 
out  with  their  effects ;  the  lord  Wentworth,  who  was  governor, 
and  fifty  others,  remaining  prisoners  of  war.  This  town  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  English  somewhat  above  two  hundred 
years,  ever  since  the  reign  of  king  Edward  HI.  Soon  after 
(}^^\j^  the  loss  of  Calais,  Guisnes  and  Ham  were  carried  by  the 
Annai.        Frcuch.    And  thus  the  remainder  of  the  English  dominions 
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npon  the  continent  were  all  lost.     This  unexpected  misfortune    MARY, 
sat  heavy  upon  the  queen^s  spirits,  threw  her  into  a  deep  me-        '' 
lancholy,  and  proved  very  unserviceable  to  her  health. 

And  now,  to  support  the  government  and  put  things  in  the 
best  posture,  the  parliament  met  on  the  twentieth  of  January, 
and  sat  till  the  seventh  of  March.  Their  business  was  mostly 
military  provisions,  and  granting  of  taxes  for  the  war  against 
France.  At  this  sessions,  Fecknam,  the  new  abbot  of  West- 
minster,  and  Tresham,  the  new  prior  of  St.  John'^s  of  Jerusa* 
lem,  took  their  places  in  the  house  of  Lords. 

The  convocation  sat  at  the  same  time  with  the  parliament :  A  paHia- 
and  here  Harpsfield,  archdeacon  of  London,  was  chosen  prolo-  ^vocaturtu 
cutor.     The  cardinal  proposed  that  some  expedient  might  be         ^^04. 
thought  on,  for  the  recovery  of  Calais.     But  a  scheme  of  this 
nature  being  looked  on  as  impracticable  by  the  clergy,  the 
motion  dropped.     His  eminence  was  as  little  successful  in  his 
other  suggestion,  for  the  reviewing  the  statutes  of  the  new 
foundations,  and  altering  them  to  a  more  serviceable  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  applied  to  the  cardinal  for  the 
redress  of  grievances,  and  supplying  some  defects  in  the  church 
establishment.  First,  that  the  queen  may  be  entreated  to  give 
orders,  that  no  parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  may  be  pressed  to 
serve  in  the  war.  Secondly,  that  where  the  endowments  of 
two  neighbouring  benefices  are  too  slender  to  maintain  a 
priest,  the  bishop  may  give  them  in  c^mmendam  to  one  incum- 
bent, to  supply  them  by  turns.  Thirdly,  that  those  parishioners 
who  have  chapels  of  ease,  and  want  priests  to  officiate,  may  be 
obliged  to  come  to  the  parish  churches,  till  the  chapels  of  ease 
are  provided  with  some  curate.  And,  Fourthly,  that  every 
bishop  may  be  authorised  by  the  pope  to  ordain  ^*  extra  tem- 
pora  prsescripta  ;^  that  is,  at  other  times,  as  well  as  on  the 
Sundays  after  the  four  Ember  weeks. 

This  convocatibn,  considering  the  pressing  necessities  of  the 
state,  granted  the  queen  a  subsidy  of  eight  shillings  in  the 
pound,  to  be  paid  in  four  years :  they  likewise  charge  them- 
selves with  finding  horse  and  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom.    Their  subsidy,  according  to  custom,  is  confirmed  by  act  S^^^"«^ 
of  parliament ;  but  the  other  imposition  upon  their  own  body  q.  Mar} ,' 
is  uncorroborated  by  the  state,  and  stands  wholly  upon  the  Journal  of 
authority  of  the  synod.  ?°"T,*of 

The  prosecution  agamst  heretics,  as  they  called  them,  went  ^t  dcinr. 
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POLE,    on,  but  turned  to  little  account ;  for  the  courage  of  those  that 
Abp.Cant  gyfl^j^^j  continued,  neither  was  the  Reformation  to  be  stifled 
by  any  rigours.    Upon  this  occasion,  one  of  our  learned  Church 
historians  affirms,  ^*  he  finds  it  said,  that  some  advised  that 
courts  of  inquisition,  like  those  in  Spain,  might  be  set  up  in 
Bp.  Bnmet,  England.^  But  here  he  is  not  pleased  to  tell  us  by  whom  it  is 
^ '  '  ^'     '  said,  neither  can  I  meet  with  this  advice  in  any  of  our  histo- 
rians :  nay,  even  Fox  himself  is  silent  in  the  case.     Indeed, 
considering  the  queen'^s  late  expostulation  with  the  pope,  in 
which  she   declares  her  resolution  to   maintain   the    prero- 
gative and  constitution ;  considering  king  Philip'^s  confessor^s 
declaiming  against  persecution  in  the  pulpit ;  to  which  we  may 
add  the  gentleness  and  uncontested  good-nature  of  cardinal 
Pole ;  considering  these  things,  I  say,  one  would  think  the 
project  of  an  inquisition  looks  very  improbable. 

However,  the  reverend  author  above-mentioned  thinks  there 
was  a  considerable  advance  made  towards  it  in  the  latter  end 
Fox,  vol.  3.  of  this  year,  and,  for  evidence,  reports  a  commission  given  to 
^  date  of  the  bishops  of  London  and  Ely,  the  lord  North,  secretary 
mfs^moat  ^"^n^^  ^^  Jo*^^  Mordauut,  sir  Francis  Englefield,  sir  Ed- 
pi^iiaUyio   ward  Waldegrave,  sir  Nicholas  Hare,  sir  Thomai?  Pope,  sir 
to%fnuiry  Roger  Cholmcly,  sir  Richard  Read,  sir  Thomas  Stradling,  sir 
1556-7.       Rowland  Hall,  seijeant  Raeftall,  Dr.  Cole,  dean  of  St.  Paul's ; 
William  Cook,  Thomas  Martin,  John  Story,  John  Vaughan, 
doctors  of   law;    William  Roper,  and  Randolph  Chomley, 
esquires. 
A  commit'       Theso  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  inquire  after  all 
^^uzto  persons  suspected  of  LoUardies  and  heretical  opinions:  to 
kn^  aedi-  search  for  seditious  and  heretical  books,  with  power  to  seize 
them,  as  well  in  printers^  houses,  shops,  as  elsewhere :  to  trace 
and  examine  concealments,  contempts,  conspiracies,  seditious 
discourses,  and  calumnies  against  the  government.     It  is  like- 
wise their  business  to  inquire  after  persons  who  reftise  to 
receive  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  to  hear  mass,  and  come  to 
their  parish  churches :  who  'decline  processions,  taking  holy 
bread,  or  holy  water,  or  misbehave  themselves  in  any  church, 
or  consecrated  place.     They  are  likewise  commissioned  to  call 
what  witnesses  they  think  proper  before  them,  and  to  tender 
an  oath  to  the  parties  prosecuted,  to  answer  such  questions  as 
shall  be  thought  serviceable  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth : 
but  then  here  is  a  remarkable  clause  of  restraint  upon  the 
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oommissioneiB :  for  it  is  expressly  commanded,  that  if  any    Mary. 
person  brought  before  them  for  heresy,  or  heretical  opinions, 
happen  to  persist  in  his  error,  *'  he  shall  be  immediately  com- 
mitted to  his  ordinary,  there  to  be  used*  according  to  the 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  laws.***  Bp.  Burnet, 

And  from  hence  the  reader  may  perceive,  there  was  nothing  Records, 
of  the  &ce,  process,  or  power,  of  an  inquisition  in  this  instru-  q„^^  32. 
ment.    The  commissioners  had  no  authority  to  try  heterodoxy, 
or  put  the  offenders  ''  upon  making  an  act  of  faith.^^    On  the 
contrary,  they  are  commanded  to  deliver  them  np  to  their 
ordinaries :  and  here  the  proceedings  against  them  were  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  the  Church.    Besides,  the  oommis-  ^^>^>"- 
sioners,  it  may  be,  not  liking  their  employment,  did  little  in 
the  business,  especially  as  to  the  searching  after  prohibited 
books.     To  quicken  the  execution  of  this  part,  a  proclamation 
was  published.     Here  the  queen  complains  of  the  importing  ^^  ^> 
seditious  and  treasonable  books,  and  that  pamphlets  of  the 
same  malignant  tendency  were  printed  at  home,  and  dispersed. 
This  complaint  was  not  without  reason:    for,  besides  the 
*^  Treatise  of  Politic  Power,^  already  mentioned,  Knox  and 
Groodman  had  lately  printed  their  '^  Blasts  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Women.^    Goodman,  in  his  performance,  calls  the 
queen  traitoress,  bastard,  Proserpine,  and  other  coarse  names. 
This  Goodman  raised  another  battery  against  all  government : 
part  of  the  title  is,  ^*  Wherein  Superior  Powers  may  by  God^s 
Word  be  lawfully  resisted.^    As  the  provocation  was  great,  Y\^' 
the  proclamation  runs  high,  and  strains  the  constitution :  for  Oxoiu 
the  instrument  sets  forth,  ^^  that  upon  whomsoever  any  of  the 
said  wicked  or  seditious  books  are  found,  after  this  notice 
given ;  or,  in  case  those  that  find  th^n,  do  not  immediatdy 
bum  them,  without  fibowing  or  reading  the  same  to  any  other 
persons,  they  shaD  be  reputed  and  taken  for  rebds,  and 
executed  accordingly  by  martial  law.**"  h^^^^  ]?• 

This  proclamation,  though  sufficiently  arbitrary,  was  not  form*,  p.  79. 
altogether  so  surprising  as  another  which  came  out  the  same 
month.  It  was  published  at  Newgate,  and  in  Smithfield,  at  the 
burning  of  ^even  Protestants :  and  here  all  persons  wore  com- 
manded neither  to  pray  for,  nor  to  speak  to  those  who  suf- 
fered :  this,  to  speak  softly,  was  unprecedented  rigor,  and  the  Fox,  p.  878. 
last  excess  of  persecution  \ 

I  Tliis  was  indeed  **  ont-Heroding  Herod.** 
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POLE,        Notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  this  uncharitable  order. 
Up.  Cant.  ;gQQ^}|^Q|^  1^  clergyman,  who  officiated  at  a  private  congregation 
405.         ii^  London,  ventured  to  break  through  it.     When  the  fire  was 
kindled,  he  spoke  aloud  to  the  company,  told  them  ^'  that  those 
who  suffered  were  certainly  the  people  of  Grod:  therefore,"*^ 
says  he,  ^^  we  cannot  choose  but  wish  them  well,  and  say,  God 
strengthen  them.^^     After  this,  he  gave  an  instance  of  the 
courage  he  recommended,  and  spoke  out  boldly,  ^'Almighty 
Grod,  for  Christ^s  sake,  strengthen  them.'"     Upon  this,  all  the 
people  cried,  ^^  Amen,  Amen  i""  and  here  the  noise  was  so 
great,  and  made  by  so  many,  that  the  officers  were  almost  over- 
Fox,  set,  and  thought  it  to  no  purpose  to  seize  any  single  person. 
There-  By  the  way,  Bentham  was  not  the  only  reformed  clergyman 
-^^^^1^  who    had  a  congregation  in   London,   for,   notwithstanding 
tioruin        Bonucr^s  sanguiuary  temper,  the  reformed  bore  up  bravely 
against  the  persecution,  and  kept  on  their  religious  meetings, 
though  at  the  utmost  hazards ;  and  Bentham^s  church,  (for  so  I 
shall  call  it)  though  without  a  steeple,  had  sometimes  two 
hundred  in  the  audience. 

A  great  many  books,  as  hath  been  observed  already,  were 
sent  over  from  beyond  sea,  to  support  the  spirits  of  the  rc^ 
formed,  and  enable  them  to  defend  their  religion.     As  to  the 
English  refugees,  they  had  little  shelter  amongst  the  Lutherans, 
excepting  at  Embden.     The  rigid  Lutherans  had  a  strong 
aversion  for  our  Reformation  ;  the  dissent  of  the  English  from 
these  Germans  in  the  points  of  ubiquity  and  consubstantiation, 
was  not  to  be  forgiven.     The  distance  and  disgust  upon  this 
score  went  so  far,  that  Peter  Martyr  takes  notice  a  friend  of  his 
in  the  dukedom  of  Saxony,  was  generally  hated  by  his  countr}'* 
E  ^toP^'   ^^^  ^^^  entertaining  some  few  of  the  English  exiles.     And 
7%e  Lu-      Peter  Martjrr  observes  with  regret,  that  many  of  these  stiff 
ttniUMtnioH  Luthemus,  called  the  English  who  suffered  for  religion,  the 
IMJ^'  "  devil's  martyrs.'^   John  Alasco  and  his  company,  in  Uieir  pas- 
/irmafum^    sago  throu^  Germany,  seem  to  have  contributed  to  this  ill 
Mcinncfii.    opinion  :  for  these  Polanders  coming  from  England,  and  de- 
ocf 'b***      claiming  coarsely  against  Luther,  the  Augustin  confession^  and 
A.I).  1558.    the  ceremonies  of  that  church,  made  the  Lutherans  apt  to  con- 
clude the  English  were  of  the  same  sentiment. 

This  year  there  were  great  numbers  in  England  died  of  a 
pestilential  fever,  and  quartan-ague.  These  distempers  seized 
those  mostly  who  were  advanced  in  years;  thirteen  bishops 
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died  within  less  than  twelve  months,  and  the  mortality  reached    mary. 
such  numbers  of  the  priests  that  in  many  parishes  there  was 
no  parson  to  officiate. 

'Die  queen  was  carried  off  by  a  dropsy,  to  which  she  had  The  queen's 
been  inclined  for  some  time :  the  physicians  mistook  her  dis- 
temper till  it  was  grown  too  strong  to  deal  with.  It  is  said 
the  wars,  in  which  the  king  her  husband  was  involved,  the 
death  of  her  father-in-law  the  emperor,  and  especially  the  loss 
of  Calais,  afflicted  her  extremely.  These  accidents  struck  in 
with  the  disease,  and  made  a  fatal  impression  upon  her  consti- 
tion :  she  died  at  St.  James''s  on  the  seventeenth  of  Novem- 
ber. The  funeral  service  was  performed  at  Westminster  in  the 
customary  manner,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  she 
was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  king  Henry  VII.'^s  chapel. 
The  sermon  at  this  solemnity  was  preached  by  White,  bishop 
of  Winchester :  he  made  his  discourse  upon  these  words,  "  A  Eccic«.  ix. 
living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.'*''  He  was  very  strong  in 
his  panegyric  upon  queen  Mary,  but  not  without  some  satirical 
inuendos  and  strokes  of  disadvantage  on  queen  Elizabeth.  For 
this  he  was  afterwards  questioned  by  the  privy  council,  and 
ordered  to  keep  his  house ;  and  being  called  before  the  board 
a  second  time,  received  a  reprimand  and  had  his  liberty.  n°"w^^^ 

There  was  another  funeral  sermon  preached  for  queen  Mary,  Jan.  i9, 
by  Dr.  Fecknam,  abbot  of  Westminster :  his  text  was,  ^^^^' 
*^  Laudavi  mortuos  magis  quam  viventes,  sed  feliciorem 
utroque  judicavi,  qui  necdum  natus  est,^''  t.«.,  Wherefore,  I 
praised  the  dead,  which  are  already  dead,  more  than  the  living 
which  are  yet  alive ;  yea,  better  is  he  than  both  they,  which 
has  not  yet  been.  Ecriw.  iv. 

This  preacher,  when  he  comes  to  touch  upon  the  queen'^s  ' 
character,  gives  the  audience  a  hint  of  the  "  traverses  of  her 
fortune,  and  the  troubles  she  had  met  with.     And  here  he  Pari  of  her 
commends  her  for  her  patience  and  resignation  to  Providence,  v^^^ 
And  that  no  person  gave  better  signs  of  integrity  and  religious 
disposition  than  this  princess.   He  adds,  that  to  put  herself  in 
mind  of  the  close  relation  between  the  prince  and  subject,  she 
used  a  ring  as  an  emblem  of  being  married  to  the  kingdom  ; 
and  that  she  never  forgot  to  make  her  conduct  answerable  to 
this  ceremony.     She  was  remarkable,  as  he  goes  on,  for  her 
clemency,  for  her  compassion  to  the  poor,  and  for  her  benefac- 
tions to  the  Church.     And  here  he  takes  notice  of  her  restor- 

VOL.  VI.  N 
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POLE,    ing  aeyeral  abbeys  and  church  ornaments,  taken  away  in  the 

V  °P'^  ^^'j  ]g^i^  reigns.  Amongst  other  instances  of  commendation,  he 
mentions  her  bringing  religion  to  the  old  state  and  form  :  and 
particularly,  that  she  declined  being  called  head  of  the  Church; 
which  title  was  never  usurped  by  any  prince  for  fifteen  hundred 
years  after  Christ.  Neither  was  the  laying  aside  this  inde- 
fensible addition  an  implicit  resignation  to  custom.  No,  her 
majesty  was  well  prepared  to  account  for  what  she  did.  She 
considered  that  after  Zacharias  was  dead,  Onias,  the  prince, 
assumed  the  priest^s  office ;  that  this  encroachment  had  a 
very  unhappy  issue ;  that  God  struck  him  with  leprosy,  for 
exceeding  his  commission.  And  thus  the  prophecy  of  David 
was  fulfilled  upon  him,  '  Imple  faciem  eorum  ignominia.'*  She 
would  argue,  continues  this  preacher,  how  can  a  woman  be 
head  of  the  Church,  who  by  the  Scripture  is  forbidden  to  speak 
in  the  Church !  Upon  this  principle,  the  Church  must  have 
a  dumb  head.  But  this  can  by  no  means  be  maintained : 
for  it  is  part  of  the  functions  of  the  head  of  the  Church  to 
preach  there.  Besides,  the  head  of  the  Church  is  obliged  to 
offer  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  those  departed :  but  we  do  not 
read,  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  that  ever  a  woman 
sacrificed.  He  proceeds  to  tell  the  audience  how  uncomfort- 
able this  princesses  life  had  been ;  and  that,  abating  the  satis- 
faction she  took  in  the  exercise  of  religion,  few  people  had  less 
pleasure  than  herself. 

"  From  hence  he  goes  on  to  commend  her  for  her  patience 
in  her  last  sickness :  with  what  devotion  she  received  the  sacra- 
ments, and  prepared  for  her  passage  into  the  other  world : 
that  she  repeated  the  Psalms,  used  in  the  offices  of  the  Church, 
without  book.  And,  in  short,  that  considering  her  resigna- 
tion, and  the  piety  of  her  behaviouc,  if  an  angel  had  been 
mortal,  saith  he,  he  could  scarcely  have  gone  off  with  more 

406.  advantage.  And,  lastly,  notwithstanding  he  beUeved  her  in  a 
state  of  happiness,  yet,  because  it  would  be  rash  to  pronounce 
upon  people  in  the  other  world,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  comply 
with  the  common  custom,  and  therefore  desires  the  audience 
to  join  with  him  in  praying  for  her  souL'^^  And  now  turning 
his  discourse  firom  queen  Mary  to  queen  Elizabeth,  he  wishes 

Cotton.       ^^^  latter  a  prosperous  reign:  and  that  ''she  may  see  her 

^^'-  X?;«  children'^s  children,  and  peace  upon  Israel.'*^ 

foi.  94.  But  this  sermon  apart,  it  may  be  affirmed  without  panegync 
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that  the  qoeen^s  private  life  was  all  along  strict  and  unble-    mary. 
mished.     It  must  be  said  that  reUgion  had  the  over-balance,  Something 
the  other  world  was  uppermost  with  her,  and  she  valued  her-j^i'^^ 
conscience  above  her  crown.     But  her  zeal  was  ill-directed ;  ^"^^^ 
she  was   under   an    unhappy  management :    Gardiner   and 
Bonner,  and  some  few  others  of  resembling  bigotiy,  seem  to 
have  pushed  her  upon  severities  beycmd  her  temper.     That 
she  was  not  of  a  vindictive,  implacable  spirit,  may  be  inferred 
from  her  pardoning  most  of  the  great  men  in  Northumber- 
land's rebellion.     She  was  well  furnished  with  resolution,  and 
I  may  say  with  martial  vigour,  when  occasion  called  for  it ; 
as  appears  by  her  behaviour  upon  Wyafs  insurrection :  for 
in  her  speech  at  Ghiildhall,  when  the  danger  was  not  unformi- 
dable,  she  declared  herself  ready  to  march  in  person  against 
that  rebel.     That  the  public  interest,  and  the  honour  of  the 
kingdom  was  much  her  concern,  may  be  collected  from  the 
stand  she  made  upon  the  pope^s  encroachment  in  obtruding  a 
new  l^ate,  and  the  deep  melancholy  Ae  fell  into  upon  the  loss 
of  Gaiais. 

Besides  her  founding  some  religious  houses,  and  returning 
impropriations,  tenths,  and  first-fruits,  to  the  Church,  she 
built  the  public  schools  in  Oxford,  which  continued  for  that 
service  till  the  reign  of  king  James  L,  when  they  were  taken 
down  to  make  viray  for  a  much  nobler  structure. 

During  her  reign,  and  possibly  by  the  encouragement  of  her  Two  coUeg^s 
example,  there  were  two  colleges  founded  in  this  university.-^!^^'" 
Sir  Thomas  Pope,  <»ie  of  king  Henry'^s  abbey  visitors,  had  a 
grant  from  the  crown  of  a  small  college  in  Oxford,  founded  by 
the  bish<^  and  prior  of  Duriiam,  for  a  nursery  to  their  monas- 
tery. To  the  lands  belonging  to  this  house,  this  gentleman 
adding  some  other  estate  of  his  own,  founded  Trinity-college, 
and  settled  a  maintenance  for  a  president,  twelve  fellows, 
twelve  scholars,  besides  officers  and  sorants. 

Sir  Thomas  Whitens  was  a  nobler  benefaction :  this  worthy 
person,  who  was  lord  mayor  of  London,  built  and  founded  St. 
John  Baptist^s  College.  This  foundation  is  endowed  with 
lands  for  a  president,  fifty  fellows  and  scholars,  not  to  mention 
the  officers  and  servants  belonging  to  the  chapel.  The  college 
preferments  are  generally  filled  from  Merchant  Tailors^  School, 
in  London,  of  which  company  the  founder  was  a  member.  Wood's 

To  proceed :  cardinal  Pole  survived  the  queen  but  sixteen  Oxon.' 
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hours :  he  had  been  for  some  time  languishing  under  a  double 
quartan,  and  though  his  recovery  was  unlikely,  yet  it  is  thought 
the  news  of  the  queen's  death  precipitated  his  own. 

Some  few  days  before  his  death,  when  he  despaired  of  the 
queen'^s  recovery,  and  had  little  or  no  prospect  of  his  own,  he 
sent  a  letter  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  by  Holland,  his  chap-* 
lain,  dean  of  Worcester.  The  design  of  it  was  to  satisfy  the 
princess,  that  he  had  acted  nothing  against  her,  and  that  no 
part  of  the  unacceptable  usage  she  had  met  with  was  owing 
to  hi8  advice.  The  message  the  dean  was  charged  withal,  it 
is  likely,  was  to  fortify  the  contents  of  the  letter,  in  case  of  any 
objection.  And  since  the  princess  was  the  next  in  the  suc- 
cession, and  so  very  near  mounting  the  throne,  it  is  highly 
probable  the  dean  was  to  recommend  the  supporting  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion ;  to  show  the  danger  of  unsettling  the 
Church,  and  argue  from  the  topics  of  interest  and  duty.  The 
reader  shall  have  the  cardinaPs  own  words  in  the  records. 

As  to  his  character,  it  may  be  partly  collected  from  what 
has  been  already  delivered.  However,  some  things  not  falling 
within  the  course  of  the  history  may  be  reported  here.  At 
the  calling  the  council  of  Trent.  Paul  III.  made  Pole  one  of 
his  legates  there,  and  joined  him  in  commission  with  the  car- 
dinals Monte  and  Santacroce.  afterwards  higher  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Julius  III.  and  Marcellus  II.  Paul  III.  had 
a  great  opinion  of  Pole's  learning  and  judgment.  He  often 
consulted  this  cardinal,  and  made  use  of  his  pen  in  affairs  of 
religion.  For  instance,  Pole  drew  the  pope's  answer  to  the 
interim  proposed  by  the  Germans ;  he  likewise  penned  the 
reply  to  the  imperial  ambassador's  remonstrance  against  the 
council's  being  translated  from  Trent  to  Bononia.  He  was  a 
very  exemplary  person :  nothing  could  be  more  regular  and 
better  guarded  than  his  conduct.  The  retiredness  of  his  tem- 
per, and  his  inclination  for  study,  did  not  govern  him  so  far  as 
to  make  him  unfit  for  public  business.  He  was  of  a  modest 
unpretending  behaviour,  and  his  good  nature  made  him  willing 
to  overlook  the  advantages  of  his  birth  and  station.  However, 
the  port  of  his  family,  and  his  figure  on  public  occasions,  was 
not  unbecoming  his  quality.  Notwithstanding  his  interest  at 
court,  he  never  solicited  the  queen  on  his  own  behalf.  He 
declined  the  opportunities  of  enriching  himself  by  his  legatine 
character ;  would  neither  accept  presents,  nor  suffer  his  ser- 
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vants  to  receive  any  :  and  as  to  the  surplusage  of  his  revenues,  mary, 
he  turned  it  to  charity  and  pious  uses.  He  made  PrioU,  a  id!  "^  '' 
noble  Venetian,  with  whom  he  had  maintained  a  long  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  his  executor.  This  gentleman  undertook 
the  trust,  but  refused  to  receive  any  advantage  of  Pole's 
bounty,  reserving  nothing  to  himself  of  what  belonged  to  the 
cardinal,  excepting  his  breviary  and  diurnal.  id- 

As  to  the  prosecutions  of  the  reformed,  the  cardinal  seems 
to  have  been  overruled  in  his  temper,  and  gone  off  in  some 
measure  from  those  gentle  methods  he  had  formerly  recom- 
mended. Whether  he  was  overset  by  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
gave  way  for  the  pope's  satisfaction,  is  somewhat  uncertain. 
But  let  this  be  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  he  cannot  be  excused 
from  being  concerned  in  the  persecution.  For  instance,  he 
gave  a  commission  for  the  trial  of  Granmer,  Ridley,  and  Lati- 
mer, at  Oxford,  and  connived  at  the  cruelties  of  Harpsfield  and 
Thornton,  in  his  own  diocese. 

And,  farther,  he  granted  a  commission  to  this  Nicholas 
Harpsfield,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury ;  Robert  Collins,  bache-  407. 
lor  of  law,  commissary-general  for  the  diocese  of  Canterbury ; 
Richard  Fossett  and  Hugh  Tumbole,  doctors  in  divinity ;  to 
John  Mills,  Hugh  Glasier,  and  John  Warren,  bachelors  in 
divinity,  and  prebendaries  of  Canterbury  ;  to  inquire  into,  and 
try  persons  of  heretical  pravity ;  and  in  case  they  were  con- 
victed, to  oblige  them  to  abjure.  And  if  they  continued  obsti- 
nate, to  deliver  them  over  to  the  secular  power,  "  si  facti 
atrocitas  ita  exposceret.''  This  commission  is  dated  from 
Lambeth,  28th  of  March,  1558.  ^^"^^ 


_.__.._.    Por«.fol.29. 

About  four  months  after,  the  cardmal  returned  a  significavit 
into  the  court  of  Chancery,  signifying,  that  John  Comford, 
Christopher  Brown,  John  Hurst,  Catherine  Knight,  and  Alice 
Snoth,  had  been  brought  before  the  commissaries  above-men- 
tioned, and  convicted  of  heresy  :  upon  this  process  he  remits 
them  to  the  justice  of  the  secular  magistrate.  SeeRwords, 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  he  preserved  two-and-twenty 
at  one  time,  who  otherwise  would,  in  all  likelihood,  been  de- 
stroyed by  Bonner ;  for  they  were  seized  in  Essex,  and  brought 
up  prisoners  to  London.  But  the  cardinal  interposed  for  their 
rescue,  and  contrived  them  a  gentle  and  ambiguous  confession 
of  faith.  This  form  running  with  an  easy  latitude,  and  lying 
smooth  upon  their  conscience,  they  made  their  submission,  and' 
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POLE,    ^ere  dischanred.     That  these  persons  had  all  been  sentenced 

Aop.  Cant.  *=*  ,i-r 

* — V — '  to  the  stake — ^that  they  all,  I  say,  had  been  thus  disposed  of, 

^°7M *78.5*  ^PF^*"'*  ^y  Bonner'^s  own  letter.     What  then  prevented  their 

786.  *     '  doom  i  Why,  Bonner  was  afraid  of  losing  the  cardinal'^s  firiend- 

ship  by  such 'barbarities.  His  eminency,  it  seems,  had  formerly 

shown  his  dislike  of  Bonner'^s  proceedings.     This  sanguinary 

prelate,  therefore,  sends  to  him  now  to  know  his  pleasure. 

After  all,  it  is  true,  he  was  far  from  having  a  good  opinion 
of  the  Reformation :  the  divisions  amongst  the  Protestants, 
and  their  want  of  discipline ;  their  disregard  of  the  priesthood, 
and  seizing  the  church  revenues ;  these  things,  together  with 
the  prepossessions  of  his  education,  might  probably  incline 
him  to  think  the  interest  of  religion  could  not  be  supported 
without  an  adherence  to  the  pope,  and  the  countenance  of  so 
powerful  a  see  as  that  of  Rome. 

But,  though  his  judgment  misled  him  in  this  matter,  it  is 
plain  he  was  governed  by  motives  of  conscience.  Had  money 
or  ambition  swayed  him,  he  would  certainly  have  complied 
with  the  measures  in  the  two  late  reigns.  Had  he  then  fallen 
in  heartily  with  the  court,  no  one  could  have  opened  a  fairer 
prospect  to  wealth  and  greatness  than  himself;  in  this  ease, 
he  would  probably  have  stood  foremost  in  his  princess  favour, 
and  gained  a  preference  to  Cranmer  and  Cromwell. 

This  cardinal  died  in  the  nine-and-fifbieth  year  of  his  age ; 
the  corpse,  after  having  lain  in  state  about  six  weeks  at  Lam- 
beth, was  conveyed  to  Canterbury,  and  solenmly  interred  in 
archbishop  Becket^s  chapel. 

He  wrote  several  books,  besides  that  '^  Pro  Unitate  Eocle- 
siastica,^  and  hia  '^  Reformatio  Anglise.^ 

To  mention  two  of  them  in  print :  the  first,  ^^  De  Consilio, 
lib.  1.,^  the  other,  "  De  summi  Pontificis  Officio,  et  Pote&- 
tate.^^  And  thus  I  shall  take  leave  of  this  reign,  and  the 
cardinal. 


At  the  conclusion  of  Mary^s  reign  the  readers  of  Collier  will  prolHtbly  like  to  tee  how 
far  his  views  of  her  character  and  conduct  have  been  confirmed  or  invalidated  by  subse- 
<|[uent  historians  on  the  Papal  and  Protestant  sides. 

The  best  informed  divines  of  all  orders  at  the  present  day  seem  to  have  arrived,  by  all 
the  aif^ments  of  reason  and  experience,  at  a  steady  preference  for  toleration  in  religion, 
and  a  settled  abhorrence  of  persecution  for  conscience  sake.  They  now  look  back  with 
a  mixed  sensation  of  amazement  and  horror  at  the  deplorable  sophistry  of  scholastic 
casuists,  who  could  once  convert  the  revelation  of  divine  love  into  a  source  of  diabolic 
ciuelty.    Diabolic  we  term  it,  in  the  most  definite  sense  of  the  word  ^  for  we  believe 
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peneeotioo,  in  all  its  cooiiUms  numifestations,  to  be  the  result  of  infernal  maliee,  and  MARY, 
nothing  better.  Its  artificial  diqpiiaes,  indeed,  have  been  goigeoua  and  resplendent 
enough  ;  for  Satan*8  fiivourite  apparition  is  as  an  angel  of  light :  but  let  no  man  deceive 
himself — ^whenever  and  wherever  he  finds  the  spirit  of  persecution,  there  let  him  recog^ 
nize  the  arch  Anticluist-— the  implacable  accuser  of  the  brethren.  In  reading  the  page 
of  Church  historj  I  know  of  no  test  of  Antichrist  so  in&Uibla  and  all-penetrating  as 
this  of  persecution.  The  Ood  of  the  Bible  is  a  God  of  love,  the  Oospel  of  Christ  is 
a  Oospel  of  loTe,  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers  is  a  tradition  of  love.  Even  Voltaire  had 
divinity  or  humanity  enough  to  perceive  this,  and  nobly  has  he  pleaded  it  in  his  worlc  on 
tidenUion ;  a  book  written  in  the  brightest  of  his  lucid  intervals,— a  book  which  should 
redeem  his  name  from  the  iniamy  that  lours  over  his  tomb.  But  plain  and  self- 
evident  as  the  maadms  of  toleration  appear  to  those  who  cultivate  the  love  of  God  and 
man,  in  the  calm  sphere  of  philosophy  and  philanthropy,  numberless  zealota,  both  of  the 
Papist  and  Protestant  Churches,  have  been  seduced  to  the  opposite  vice.  Having 
a  zeal  towards  God,  not  according  to  knowledge,  but  infinitely  misguided,  they  have 
imprecated  fire  from  heaven  on  their  enemies,  or  kindled  that  of  earth  to  exterminate 
the  dneerest  of  their  feUow-creatnres.  Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  dis- 
ciples who  knew  not  of  what  spirit  they  were,  and  who,  under  pretence  of  emulating  the 
self-devoted  Saviour  of  men,  have  followed  him  that  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning 
to  the  eternal  home  of  murderers.  The  &tal  tendencies  to  persecution  which  exhibited 
themselves  in  the  Papal  Church  were,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  communicated  to 
the  Protestant  Church  likewise.  Emeiging  from  an  atmosphere  of  hatred  and  bloody 
compulsion.  Protestantism  carried  the  same  contagious  pestilenoe, — she,  too,  has  blood 
upon  her  robes.  Misanthropy  and  all  its  snathemas  were  repaid  with  interest  en  those, 
who  had  forgotten  that  in  vice,  as  in  gravitation,  action  and  reaction  are  equal.  In 
Catholicism,  indeed,  persecution  was  more  direct,  palpable,  resolutely  professed,  and 
elaborately  oiganised,  while  in  Protestantism  it  assumed  the  insidious  forms  of  political 
opprestton,  pregnant  with  crushing  disabilities.  Both  Churches  have  in  this  respect 
sinned  grievously,  and  both  Churches  alike  have  been  signally  punished.  Let  their 
punishment  teach  them  the  lesson  of  love  for  which  it  was  administered :  let  them  now 
vie  with  each  other  in  holy  devotion  and  charity,  and  by  mutual  tears  of  repentance 
wash  out  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  with  which  they  have  been  so  lamentably  ddUed. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  reign  of  Mary, 
I  shall  impartially  quote  the  testimonies  on  both  sides.  The  following  are  the  remarks 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  historian,  Dodd,  illustrated  by  the  annotations  of  Mr.  Tiemey. 

Near  two  years  of  queen  Mary*s  reign  were  passed,  and  nothing  was  attempted  that 
looked  like  penecution  for  conscience  sake.  '*  Many  of  the  reformed,  who  had  neither 
outraged  the  papists,  nor  appeared  for  the  lady  Jane,  had  either  the  liberty  to  go  beyond 
sea,  or,  if  they  hsppened  to  be  seized,  were  dismissed  without  much  difficulty,  at  their 
friends*  intercession.**  However,  ^*  it  must  be  confessed,  that  eagerness  of  temper,  and 
injudicious  aversion,  carried  some  of  the  reformed  to  practices  by  no  means  defensible i.** 
Both  at  home  and  abroad  they  gave  many  instances  of  their  uneasy,  factious,  and  rebel- 
lious disposition.  William  Thomas,  esquire,  who  had  been  clerk  of  the  council  in  the 
late  reign,  and  one  of  Wyat*8  adherents,  was  executed  for  attempting  to  assassinate,  or 
advising  others  to  assassinate,  the  queen.  **  At  his  execution  he  justified  his  treason, 
and  said  he  died  for  his  country  *.**  The  queen*s  preacher  was  shot  at,  in  the  pulpit,  at 
St.  Panrs-cross.  One  Petherstone  was  put  upon  personating  king  Edward  VI.,  and 
giving  a  disturbance  to  the  queen*s  title.  Father  Peto  and  Father  Eltson,  two  of  the 
queen*s  chaplains,  were  mobbed,  and  pelted  with  stones,  as  they  walked  in  the  streets. 
Robert  Mendrain  shaved  a  dog*s  head,  in  contempt,  and  to  .deride  ecclesiastical  ton- 
sure. A  cat  was  was  hung  up  in  Chespside  with  a  wafer  in  her  paws,  to  ridicule  the 
blessed  sacrament.  When  it  was  presumed  that  the  queen  was  with  child,  snd  public 
prayers  were  ordered  upon  that  occasion,  several  of  the  reformers  who  lived  in  London, 
and  exercised  their  religion  privately,  prayed,  indeed,  for  the  qneen,  though  after  another 

*  Collier,  ii.  375.  380.  >  Ibid.,  362 ;  Wood,  Athcn.  Oxon.  i.  90. 
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POT  F  tuiuincr;  for  one  pftnon  Rose,  and  many  honeat  citizens,  as  John  Fox  is  pleased  to  style 
Abp.  Cant,  them,  inserted  this  clause  in  their  prayer :  "  That  God  would  either  turn  the  qucen'a 
'  heart  from  idolatry,  or  shorten  her  days.**  Whereupon,  ahout  thirty  of  these  zealots, 
with  their  leader,  parson  Rose,  were  imprisoned ;  and  notwithstanding  the  heinousneaa 
of  their  crime,  they  were  comforted  hy  a  letter  from  bishop  Hooper,  as  suffering  saints '. 
This  form  of  prayer  seems  to  have  been  a  general  practice;  as  appears  from  an  act  of 
parliament  mad^  upon  the  occasion,  which  declared  it  to  be  treason  K  They  also  made 
use  of  pretended  revelations  and  divine  inspirations,  to  promote  the  interest  of  their 
cause.  For  "  the  15th  of  July,  Elizabeth  Croft,  a  wench  about  the  ago  of  eighteen 
years,  stood  upon  a  scaffold  at  St.  PaulVeross,  all  the  sermon  time ;  where  she  confessed, 
that  she,  being  moved  by  divers  lewd  persons  thereunto,  had,  upon  the  14th  of  Mai«h 
last  before  past,  counterfeited  certain  speeches,  in  the  wall  of  a  house  without  Aldengate 
of  London,  through  the  which  the  people  of  the  whole  dty  were  wonderfully  molested, 
for  that  all  men  might  hear  the  voice,  but  not  see  her  person.  Some  said  it  was  an 
angel,  and  a  voice  from  heaven ;  some  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c.  This  was  called  *"  The 
Spirit  in  the  Wall.*  She  had  lain  whistling,  in  a  strange  whistle  made  for  the  purpose, 
which  was  given  her  by  one  Drake,  servant  to  sir  Anthony  Nevil.  Then  were  there 
divers  companions,  one  named  Myles,  clerk  of  St.  Botolph*8  without  Aldengate,  a 
player,  a  weaver.  Hill,  clerk  of  St.  Leonardos,  in  Foster-lane,  and  other,  confederate 
with  her,  which,  putting  themselves  among  the  press,  took  upon  them  to  interpret  what 
the  spirit  said,  expressing' certain  seditious  words  against  the  queen,  the  prince  of  Spain, 
the  mass,  confession,  &c.  ^*  This  insulting  the  queen^s  religion  (which  was  then  the 
Church  by  law  established)  was  followed  by  several  attempts  and  practices  against  the 
civil  government.  Udal,  Throckmorton,  Pcckham,  nr  Anthony  Kingston,  &c.,  laid  • 
design  to  rob  the  tseasury,  in  order  to  raise  a  rebellion.  Clcber,  or  Cleobury,  with  the 
three  Lincolns,  &c.,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  insurrection  in  Norfolk ;  and,  about  the 
same  time,  Dudley,  Ashton,  and  others,  practised  with  the  French  king,  to  make  an 
invasion ;  which  was  attempted  not  long  after,  when  Stafford  and  a  gang  of  fugitive* 
landed  in  Yorkshire,  and  seized  Scarborough-castle  <.  It  was  also  thought  by  many 
that  the  loss  of  Calais  might,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to  certain  English  reform- 
ers abroad,  who  took  that  way  to  be  revenged  of  the  queen,  and  king  of  Spain.  For, 
indeed,  they  left  no  stone  unturned  to  embroil  the  nation :  especially  those  of  the  Geneva 

»  Fox,  iii.  93,  95;  Stowe,  C26;  Heylin,  217 ;  CoUicr,  ii.  370.  375.  379.  [To  the 
outrages  here  mentioned,  may  be  added  that  of  Flower,  an  apostate  monk  of  Ely,  who, 
entering  St.  Margaret*s  church,  at  Westminster,  during  the  time  of  the  communiont 
attacked  one  of  the  assistant  priests  with  a  knife,  and  seriously  wounded  him  (Strype, 
iii.  212).  For  his  offence.  Flower  was  condemned  to  the  stake,  having  previously,  **for 
the  more  terrible  example,**  had  his  rii(ht  hand  cut  off.  (Privy  Council  Book  in 
ArchsDologia,  xviii.  181.)  Flower*8  "martyrdom**  is,  of  course,  related  by  Fox, 
iu.  1991-203.— r.] 

'  Stat.  1  and  2  Phil,  et  Mar.  cap.  9.  [By  the  last  clause  in  the  act,  however,  it  was 
provided,  that  any  persons  already  committed  for  this  ofibnco,  might,  by  expressing  their 
sorrow,  and  submitting  themselves  to  the  qneen*s  mercy,  obtain  a  commutation  of  the 
capital  punishment,  for  any  other  penalty,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. — 7*.] 

3  Stow,  624. 

*  Burnet,  ii.  301,  302.  326.  Rec.  284;  Stow,  626.  628.  630,  631 ;  Str}'po,  iii.  336; 
Philopater,  70 ;  Heylin,  228,  229.  242.  [That  Elizabeth  was  implicated  in  Dndley*s 
conspiracy  is  certain.  Before  the  plot  was  ripe,  Henry,  the  French  king,  had  concluded 
a  iruce  with  the  English  crown.  The  plans  of  the  confederates  were  therefore  frus- 
trated; the  design  of  an  insurrection  was  abandoned  for  the  present;  and  Henry, 
through  the  agency  of  his  ambassador,  hastened  to  advise  Elizabeth,  as  to  the  course 
which  it  would  be  prudent  to  adopt.  "  Et  surtout  eviter,**  ssiys  he,  *^  que  Madame 
Elizabeth  no  se  reniuc  en  sortc  du  niondc,  pour  cntrcprondrc  cc  que  m*ccrivez  :  car  ce 
Svroit  tout  gaster,  et  perdre  le  fruict  qu*ilz  peulvent  atlendre  do  lours  desseigns,  qu*li  est 
bcsoign  traictcr  et  mesner  a  la  longue.**    NoauUes,  v.  299. — 7'.] 
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faction,  vrho  trcre,  by  mucb,  the  stronger  party  of  the  reformed  English  Churcb.  Knox  MARY, 
and  Goodman  were  so  open,  as  not  only  to  attack  tbe  queen*B  title,  but  to  ui^e  the  argu- 
ment against  all  womankind,  as  to  any  right  or  capacity  of  goTemiog.  Nor  were  the 
rest  much  better  employed.  ^^  Such  Qf  the  English  as  had  retired  to  Geneva,  employed 
themselves  in  setting  out  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  the  English  tongue,  which 
afterwards  they  published,  with  certain  marginal  notes  upon  it,  most  of  them  profitable 
for  the  understanding  of  the  text ;  but  so,  that  some  were  heterodox  in  point  of  doctrine, 
some  dangerous  and  seditious  in  reference  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  some  as  scandalous 
in  respect  of  episcopal  government  ^"  Again,  a  kind  of  remonstrance  and  libel  was  sent 
over  into  England,  as  it  imported,  in  the  name  of  the  exiles  abroad.  "  They  endeavour 
to  alarm  the  nobility,  by  presenting  a  prospect  of  losing  their  abbey-lands ;  and,  to  make 
the  danger  more  formidable,  they  presage  the  loss  of  their  liberties  '." 

^*  These,  it  must  be  owned,  were  very  unjustifiable  sallies.  What  could  be  more 
provoking  to  the  court,  than  to  see  the  queen's  honour  aspersed,  their  religion  insulted, 
their  preachers  shot  at  in  the  pulpit,  and  a  lewd  imposture  played  against  the  govern- 
ment? Had  the  reformed  been  more  smooth  and  inoffensive  in  their  behaviour, — ^had 
tbe  eminent  cleigy  of  that  party  published  an  abhorrence  of  such  unwarrantable  methods, 
it  is  possible,  some  may  say,  they  might  have  met  with  gentler  usage,  and  prevented  the 
persecution  firom  flaming  out  '.^  But  '■*'  the  governors  of  the  church  exasperated  by 
these  {MTovocations,  and  the  queen  charging  Wyat*s  rebellion  on  the  Protestant  party,  she 
agreed  on  tbe  reviving  some  ancient  statutes  made  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  Ucniy 
IV.,  and  Henry  Y.,  for  the  severe  punishment  of  obstinate  heretics,  even  to  death 
itself  4.**  Yet  the  point  was  a  long  time  debated,  before  they  came  to  a  resolution.  It 
is  commonly  said,  that  the  emperor,  king  Philip,  cardinal  Pole,  and  the  queen  herself. 


4t 


1  Heylin,  230, 234.  [Knox*s  book,  against  the  government  of  women,  was  entitled 
*^  The  First  Blast  of  tbe  Trumpet :  **  that  of  Goodnuin  professed  to  be  a  treatise,  ^'  How 
superior  powers  ought  to  be  obeyed  of  their  subjects,  and  wherein  they  may  lawfully,  by 
God's  law,  be  disobeyed  and  resisted ;  wherein  is  declared  the  cause  of  all  this  present 
misery  in  England,  and  the  only  way  to  remedy  the  same.  16mo.  Geneva,  1558.** 
The  book  is  a  violent  incentive  to  rebellion.  Whittingham,  the  fellow-labourer  of 
Knox,  iivTote  the  preface,  and  Kethe,  another  of  the  Genevan  exiles,  appended  to  it  the 
foliowing  metrical  summary  of  its  principles : 

**  Whom  fury  long  fostered,  by  sufferance  and  awe, 
Have  right  rule  subverted,  and  made  will  their  law ; 
Whose  pride  how  to  temper  this  truth  will  thee  tell : 
So  as  thou  resist  may*st,  and  yet  not  rebel. 

Rebellion  is  ill,  to  resist  is  not  so. 
When  right  true  resisting  is  done  to  that  foe. 
Who  seeks  but  by  ruin  against  right  to  reign, 
Not  passing  what  perish,  so  she  the  spoil  gain. 

A  public  weal  wretched,  and  too  &r  disgraced. 

Where  the  right  head  (LAdy  Jane  Grey)  isoff-eut,  and  a  wrong  instead  placed ; 

A  brute  beast  untamed,  a  misbegotten. 

More  meet  to  bo  ruled  than  rule  over  men. 

A  marvellous  madness,  if  we  will  behold, 

What  sighs  shall  assure  men  to  see  themselves  sold ; 

And  yet,  when  from  slaveiy  their  friends  would  them  free. 

Do  stick  to  their  foes,  so  still  slaves  to  be.** 

On  which  Strype  remarks,  that  "  such  treating  of  the  queen  did,  no  question,  irritate 
her  much,  and  provoke  her  to  issue  out  such  angry  declarations  of  her  mind,  and 
resolutions  of  taking  vengeance  of  all  such  like  book- writers,  or  book-readers.**  iii. 
460.— r.j 

>  Collier,  ii.  383.  >  Collier,  ii.  371.  « HoyUn,  217. 
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POLE  ^'^^  ^^^  lenity ;  and,  as  the  aeled  otherwiie,  it  is  belieyed  she  was  ovemiled  bj  Gardf- 
Abp.  Cant.  ^^^  Bonner,  and  other  leading  men  of  the  council,  who,  being  better  acquainted  wilb 
the  violent  temper  of  some  of  the  reformers,  and  how  i^t  they  wonld  be  to  take  all 
opportunities  of  rising  against  the  government  in  defence  of  their  rel^on,  judged  there 
was  no  other  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  their  attempts,  than  by  terrifying  the  party  by 
some  instances  of  justice ;  which,  as  it  usually  happens,  degenerated  into  something  like 
cruelty :  as  it  seems  to  be  the  present  case,  when  the  persecution  fell  upon  a  number  of 
pooriUitente  wretches, who  threw  away  their  lives  more  lilce  enthnsitfts,  than  upon  any 
rational  conviction  ^** 


*  [As  Dodd  has  intimated,  the  subject  of  persecution  was  frequently  discussed  among 
the  members  of  the  council,  before  it  was  finally  determined  to  resort  to  it.  Early  in 
November,  1554,  the  decision  of  those  in  favour  of  violent  measures  was  laid  before  the 
queen ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  she  returned  the  following  answer : — ^''  Toudiing  punishuMUt 
of  heretics,  we  thinketh  it  ought  to  be  done  without  rashness,  not  leaving,  in  the  mean- 
while, to  do  justice  to  such  as,  by  learning,  would  seem  to  deceive  the  simple :  and  the 
rest  BO  to  be  used,  that  the  people  might  well  perceive  them  not  to  be  condemned  with* 
out  just  occasion,  whereby  they  shall  both  understand  the  truth,  and  beware  to  do  the 
like.  And,  especially  within  London,  I  would  wish  none  to  be  burnt,  without  some  «f 
the  councirs  presence ;  and,  both  there  and  everywhere,  good  sermons  at  the  same.** 
The  paper  which  contains  this  reply  is  in  Collier  (371,  372)  and  Burnet  (ii.  Rec.  263) 
and  commences  with  an  instruction  to  **  such  as  have  commission  to  talk  with  my  lord 
cardinal,  at  his  first  coming."  It  has  been  thought  that  the  date,  thus  distinctly  marked, 
would  disprove  the  conversation  between  Pole  and  Gardiner,  in  Hume  (c.  xzzvii), 
inasmuch  as  Pole  had  evidently  not  yet  arrived.  But  the  argument  detailed  by  the 
historian  is  expressly  said  to  have  occurred  aAer  the  revival  of  the  statutes  against 
heretics,  in  the  following  December,  and,  consequently,  after  the  arrival  of  the  legate ; 
and  though  much  of  it  is  clesrly  dressed  up  by  the  imagination  of  the  writer,  yet,  that 
some  such  discussion  took  plaee,  is  distinctly  asserted  both  by  Burnet  (ii.  278)  and 
Heylin  (217). 

The  reader  has  seen  in  the  text,  that  the  statutes  to  which  I  have  just  referred  were 
the  three  acts  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  IL,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  Y.,  for  sup- 
pressing the  heresy  of  the  Lollards.  (See  this  Hist.  i.  157.  162.)  On  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, a  bill  for  their  revival  was  brought  into  the  commons :  three  days  later  it  was 
carried  up  to  the  lords;  and  on  the  18lh  of  the  same  month  it  was  passed  without  a 
dissenting  voice  (Journals  of  Commons,  i.  39;  Lords,  i.  477,  478).  But  if  this  mea- 
sure was  calculated  to  alarm  the  great  body  of  the  reformers,  it  was  unable  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  those  numerous  preachers,  who,  on  various  charges,  had  already  been  commitr< 
ted  to  prison.  From  their  cells,  they  addressed  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  two  houses 
of  parliament.  In  one  petition,  they  complained  that,  "contrary  to  all  laws  of  justice, 
equity,  and  right,"  they  had  been  imprisoned,  plundered,  and  defiuned ;  they  demanded 
to  be  forthwith  heard  in  their  own  defence;  and  they  engaged  to  show  that  the  tenets 
for  which  they  were  accused  as  heretics  were,  in  reality,  the  only  "  true  doctrines  of 
Christ's  Catholic  Church."  (Fox,  iii.  97.)  In  a  second  peUtion,  their  language  became 
even  more  bold.  They  called  on  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  other  branches  of  the 
Ic^slature,  to  repent  of  their  enormities,  in  repealing  the  godly  statutes  of  the  last  two 
reigns :  they  denounced  "  the  Romish  superstitions  and  vain  service, which,  by  the  popish, 
proud,  covetous  clergy,  had  been  placed  again,  in  contempt  of  God's  word,  all  heaven, 
and  all  the  Holy  Ghost's  lessons,  in  the  blessed  Bible :"  they  charged  the  queen  with 
breaking  her  engagements,  the  parliament  with  violating  the  right  of  conscience,  with 
introducing  heresy  and  idolatry,  and  committing  acts  of  **  robbery  and  cruelty,  such  at 
in  Turicey  were  never  used  ;**  finally,  they  demanded  to  be  heard  in  public,  where,  they 
conUaned,  **  if  we  be  not  able  both  to  prove  and  approve,  by  the  CaUiolic  and  canonical 
rules  of  Christ's  true  religion,  the  Church  homilies  and  service,  set  forth  in  the  most 
innocent  king  Edward's  days,  and  also  to  disallow  and  reprove,  by  the  same  au^orities, 
the  service  now  set  forth,  since  his  departing :  then  we  ofier  our  bodies,  either  to  be 
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Daring  tba  deUte  eonoening  the  nvival  of  the  aforenid  lawi,  aerenl  books  were  MARY, 
pvbliebed,  for  and  against  peneontion  for  conBcienoa*  take ;  wherein  were  handled  the 
convenience  and  neooMitj  of  putting  such  laws  in  execution,  upon  the  present  juncture 
of  af&urs,  with  what  could  he  alleged  against  such  prooeedmgs.  Agsinst  persecution 
on  the  score  of  religion,  it  wss  alleged,  that,  God  being  the  only  judge  of  consdenoe^ 
the  magistrate  had  no  jurisdiction  there,  so  as  to  force  obedience ;  that  faith  being  a  gift 
<tf  God,  and  depending  solelj  upon  him,  why  should  any  one  pretend  to  punish  another, 
because  God  bad  not  bestowed  that  gift  upon  him  ?  that  it  would  be  irrational  to  pene- 
cute  and  punish  a  person  because  he  was  subject  to  some  corporal  defect,  or  had  less  wit 
than  his  neighbour;  that  the  weapons  of  Christians  were  not  carnal,  but  spiritual;  that 
arguments,  exhortations,  prayers,  and  good  life,  were  more  suitable  to  the  Gospel  than 
fire  and  faggot ;  that  as  it  was  impossible  to  compel  the  assent,  so  the  attempt  was  both 
iirational  and  tyrannical ;  and  tluit  such  a  proceeding  might  make  men  hypocrites,  and 
damn  them,  but  noTcr  would  make  them  believers.  It  was  added,  that  St.  Paul 
dedares,  ^  We  lord  it  not  over  your  &ith ' :  **  that  the  Gospel  pronounces  against  pluck- 
immediately  burned,  or  else  to  suffer  whatsoever  other  psinful  and  shameful  death 
that  it  shall  please  the  king  and  queen^s  majesty  to  appoint.**  (3trype*s  Crsnmert 
Appendix,  196.) 

The  violenoe  of  these  addieases  was  not  calculated  to  mollify  the  advocates  of 
severity.  Tet  the  policy  or  propriety  of  enforcing  the  revived  statutes  still  continued  t» 
be  debated  in  the  ooundL  U  the  bishop,  according  to  the  representation  of  his  enemies^ 
advised  a  reeonrse  to  persecution,  the  cardinal,  by  the  confession  of  the  same  parties,  as> 
strenuously  opposed  it ;  nor  was  it  but  under  the  conviction,  that  a  few  examples  would 
suffice  to  strike  terror  into  the  Gospellers,  that  the  power  of  the  law  was  ultimately  let 
loose  against  them  (Bnmet,  ii.  27a.  282 ;  Heylin,  217). 

It  was,  probably,  the  intemperate  conduct  of  Rose,  mentioned  in  the  text,  that 
loraiediately  provoked  the  first  sanguinary  demoustiation  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
On  the  evening  of  new-year*s  day,  that  reformer,  with  his  companions,  was  apprehended.. 
On  the  28ih  of  the  same  month,  a  commiarion,  with  Gardiner  at  its  head,  was  opened 
for  the  trial  of  the  chief  prisoners.  Eight  persons  were  brought  before  the  court,. 
Hooper  and  Fanar,  the  deprived  bbhops  of  Gloucester  and  St.  David*s,  Rogers,  a 
prebendary  of  St.  Pattl*s,  Saunders,  rector  of  AUhallows  in  London,  Taylor,  rector  of 
Hadley  in  Suflblk,  and  two  others  named  Cardmaker  and  Crome.  Of  these,  Cardmaker, 
who  was  a  canon  of  Wells,  pretended  to  recant ;  Crome  requested  and  obtained  a  delay 
of  two  months ;  Ferrar  was  remanded  without  trial ;  and  the  remaining  five,  having 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  first  excommunicated, 
and  then  delivered  to  the  civil  magistrate  to  be  burnt  (Fox,  iii.  96;  Strype,  iii.2S8, 209)* 
On  the  9th  of  the  following  month,  six  others  were  sentenced  in  a  similar  manner  by 
Bonner;  but,  the  next  day,  Alphonso  di  Castro,  a  Spanish  ftiar,  confessor  to  the  king^ 
ascended  the  pulpit,  and,  in  the  presenoe  of  the  court,  loudly  condemned  these  inhuman 
and  unchristian  proceedings.  For  a  moment,  the  spirit  of  intolerance  seemed  to  quail.. 
The  execution  of  the  prisoners  was  suspended;  all  further  prosecutions  in  cases  of 
heresy  were  arrested ;  nor  was  it  until  some  of  the  excesses  mentioned  in  the  text  had 
again  provoked  the  anger  of  government,  that,  at  the  end  of  five  weeks,  (March  16^ 
the  fires  of  perMcntioa  were  rekindled.  (Fox,  iiL  149 ;  Strype,  iii.  809 ;  Burnet,. 
ii.284). 

To  the  atrocities  which  ensued  allusion  will  afterwards  be  made.  To  detail  theuk 
would  be  a  revolting  task :  the  mind  would  shudder,  the  hesrt  sicken,  at  the  recital. 
Suffice  H,  therelwe,  to  say,  that  the  persecution  continued  to  isge  until  the  death  of 
Mary.  At  times,  indeed,  a  momentary  suspension  of  cruelty  seemed  to  indicate  the- 
presence  of  a  milder  spirit ;  but  the  illusion  was  quickly  dissipated.  New  commissiona 
were  issued,  new  barbarities  were  enacted,  and  a  monument  of  infiuny  was  erected,, 
wliieh,  even  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries,  cannot  be  regarded  without  horror.  On* 
of  the  commissions  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XXVIII.— 71] 

i  2  Cor.  i.  23. 
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POLE  ^^^  ^P  ^'"^  ^™  ftmongst  the  good  com,  till  the  hut  day :  that  it  was  to  be  done  bjr  the 
Abp.  Cant,  hands  of  the  angels ;  in  fine,  that  none  were  for  penecntion,  but  such  as  were  in  po^'er « 
and  that,  commonly,  it  was  nothing  but  revenge,  and  some  temporal  consideration,  that 
prompted  them  to  it.  For  persecution,  it  was  all^[ed :  that  the  Church  of  God  not 
being  an  invisible  community,  but  a  visible  society  of  men,  consisting  of  superiors  and 
inferiors,  there  ought  to  be  some  expedient  to  restrain  refractory  members,  in  point  of 
behaviour;  that,  though  the  civil  ma^trate  could  not  claim  any  jurisdiction  in  spiritual 
matters,  by  the  strength  of  his  character,  yet  the  ecclesiastical  minister  had  a  power  from 
Christ  to  inspect,  advise,  correct,  punish,  &c. ;  otherwise  God  had  provided  worae  for 
the  peace  of  his  Church  than  for  that  of  the  civil  government.  Hence  they  inferred, 
that,  though  errors  against  faith  were  only  punishable  by  God,  or  by  his  Church,  with 
spiritual  censures ;  yet,  as  they  afiected  society,  and  influenced  mankind,  in  order  to  dig* 
turb  the  peace  of  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  government,  they  fell  under  the  cognizance  of 
both  the  magistracies ;  that  many  years*  experience  had  convinced  the  world  that  heresy 
was  an  immediate  disposition  towards  rebellion,  and  that  an  insurrection  on  account  of 
religion  was  much  more  formidable  than  when  persons  rose  in  defence  of  titles  and  civil 
rights,  there  being  no  obstinacy  equal  to  that  which  was  rooted  in  religion ;  that,  though 
the  conscience  could  not  be  compelled,  yet  methods  might  be  made  use  of  to  remove 
prejudices,  and  oblige  people  to  make  use  of  such  means  as  Christ  had  established,  to 
inform  the  world,  and  preserve  the  peace  of  his  Church ;  and  that  both  threats  and 
punishments  were  advisable  in  such  cases, — especially  when  the  government  was  in 
danger,  by  unlawful  assemblies,  and  doctrines  of  a  pernicious  tendency.  They  endea> 
voured  to  enforce  their  ai^uments  by  some  instances  of  the  old  law,  where  persons  were 
punished  with  death  not  only  for  idolatry,  but  even  for  their  schismatical  behaviour. 
They  also  alleged  the  authority  of  St.  Augustin,  who,  thongh  he  was  once  of  opinion 
that  the  law  of  Christ  did  not  favour  persecution  u]>on  account  of  errors  against  faith, 
yet  he  afterwards  altered  his  sentiment,  and  judged  the  practice  to  be  both  lawful 
and  advisable,  in  certain  cases. 

It  is  sufficient  to  have  mentioned  these  general  heads,  which  are  discussed  at  lai^ 
by  divines.  Now,  whether  the  legislature,  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  acted  prudently  in 
■■eviving  the  sanguinary  laws,  and  whether  they  had  a  sufficient  provocation  and  induce- 
ment to  put  them  in  execution,  depends  altogether  upon  the  circumstances  of  those 
times ;  and  particularly  on  the  behaviour  of  the  persons  who  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious.  That  the  queen  was  iu  daily  apprehension  of  being  disturbed  in  her  title, 
by  the  reformed  party,  is  very  apparent  * ;  **  and  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  the  persecution 
which  followed  was  one  of  the  expedients  she  made  use  of  to  secure  herself.  It  would 
be  an  endless  labour  to  examine  the  particular  behaviour  of  every  person  that  suffered 
upon  this  occasion.    In  the  biographical  part  of  this  work,  I  have  given  an  account  of 

>  [In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  stated  on  this  subject,  I  may  subjoin  the 
following.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1554,  Montmorency  and  Renard,  the  imperial  ambaa- 
sadors,  thus  write  to  their  master :  "  Paget,  avec  les  heretiques,  centre  le  chancelier  et 
les  catlioliques ;  aiant  ad  vis  la  dite  dame  (Marie)  que  lo  dit  Paget  et  ceulx  de  sa  partie 
a^arment,  et  que,  si  ilz  peuvent  prevenir,  ilz  prendront  prisonnier  le  dit  chancellier,  qui 
avec  ses  adherens,  par  le  sceu  de  la  dite  dame,  [s^arme  aussi,]  la  conseillant  de  partir,  le 
plustdt  qu*il  pourra,  de  ceste  ville,  et  de  mectre  en  la  tour  le  conte  d^Arondel  et  Paget, 
pour  CO  Ton  entend  que  le  dit  conte  fortiffio  ung  chasteau  qu'il  a  aupres  de  la  marine,  et 
fait  plusieurs  gens  dc  chevals,  sans  le  cong6  de  la  dite  dame;  et  que,  de  jour  a  Tautre,  il 
y  vient  plusieurs  souldars  en  ce  lieu  de  Londres,  par  quartre  et  cinq ;  et  que  Paget  prac- 
tique  plusieurs  gentilshommes  pour  les  divertir  de  Taflfection  de  la  dite  dame.  •  *  * 
Et  a  Ton  advis,  par  particuliers  espies,  qu*il  se  brasse  unegrande  revolte,  tellement.  Sire, 
que  ceste  partialite  ne  se  peult  appaiser  sans  grand  trouble.     •    •    *    • 

"  I^  point  de  la  i-eligion,  qui  fut  debattu  au  dernier  parlement,  est  cause  de  ce  trouble ; 
ct  est  la  dite  dame  si  {lerplex,  qu'cUe  ne  s^ait  quelle  conscil  prendre,  car  elle  entend 
bien,  que  le  lout  so  fait  en  fiiveur  de  Madame  Elizabeth."  Apud  Tytler,  ii.  399, 
400.— r.] 
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the  five  reformed  bishops  that  were  brought  to'  justice,  and  have  omitted  nothing  material  M  ARY. 
concerning  them  *.  As  to  the  reet  that  underwent  the  same  &te,  I  shall  only  take  notice 
of  them  in  general.  Dr.  Heylin  says,  ^*The  martyrs,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
amounted  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  persons,  of  all  sorts  and  sexes* 
But,  more  particularly,  there  are  said  to  have  perished  in  these  flames,  five  bishops, 
twenty-one  divines,  eight  gentlemen,  eighty-four  artificers,  one  hundred  husbandmen, 
servants,  and  labourers,  twenty-six  wives,  twenty  widows,  nine  virgins,  two  boys,  and  two 
infimts  *.  Father  Persons,  who  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  looking  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  account,  has  said  so  much  concerning  the  number,  opinions,  and  behaviour 
to  these  pretended  martyrs,  that  any  one  that  will  but  give  himself  the  trouble  to  peruse 
what  he  hn  published  in  relation  to  that  aflair,  will  be  obliged  to  own  that  a  great 
abatement  is  to  be  made  '.  He  has  made  it  appear  that  many  of  them  died  for  treason ; 
others  maintained  opinions  inconsiBtent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  reformed  Church  in 
England.  Some  were  notoriously  scandalous  and  wicked  persons;  others  distracted, 
and  no  better  than  enthusiasts.  In  a  word,  he  has  made  it  appear  that  John  Fox,  the 
original  compiler  of  those  records,  has  failed  against  truth  in  a  vast  number  of  particu- 
lars, and  made  himself  suspected  in  many  more ;  in  so  much,  that  a  learned  Protestant 
divine  says  of  him,  that  where  John  Fox  produces  records,  he  may  be  credited ;  but  as 
to  other  relations,  he  is  of  very  slender  authority  *.  However,  the  bloody  reign  of  queen 
Mary  is  the  nurse's  language  to  all  Protestant  children,  and  an  article  they  are  carefully 
instructed  in  from  their  cradle.  Not  only  those  that  were  active  in  that  persecution, 
but  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  is  chaiiged  with  those  proceedings  >.    They  were  the 

'  [Cnmmer,  Flooper,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Farrar 7*.] 

'  Heylin,  252.  [He  adds,  '■*'  Sixty-four  more,  in  those  furious  times,  were  presented 
for  their  faith,  whereof  seven  were  whipped,  sixteen  perished  in  prison,  twelve  buried  in 
dunghills,  and  many  more  lay  in  captivity  condemned  which  were  delivered  by  the 
opportune  death  of  queen  Mary,  and  the  most  auspicious  entrance  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
wliose  gracious  government  blotted  out  the  remembrance  of  all  former  sufferings.*^  (ibid.) 
Thus  it  is  with  all  parties  :  that  persecution  is  only  then  reprehensible  when  directed 
against  themselves !  Would  (he  Catholics  or  the  Anabaptists  of  Elizabeth's  reign  have 
subscribed  to  Heylin's  eulogy  on  her  ^*^  gracious  '*  government  ? — T.} 

'  [In  his  Three  Conversions  of  England,  vols.  ii.  and  iii. — 71] 

*  [Fox  was  long  the  oracle,  he  is  still  the  idol,  of  Protestant  writers.  Yet  one  of  the 
latest  and  warmest  of  his  admirers  can  find  no  better  praise  for  him,  than  that  **  ho 
abhorred  falsehood,  but  was  very  oflen  deceived."  (Mackintosh,  ii.  333.)  In  another 
place,  the  same  writer  says,  **  The  stories  in  Fox's  Martyrology  are  not,  indeed,  to  be 
indiscriminately  believed.  That  honest,  but  zealous  and  credulous  writer,  would  him- 
self reject  the  commendation  of  impartiality.''  (ibid.  329.)  In  a  Catholic  writer,  perhaps 
such  "  zeal "  would  scarcely  obtain  the  praise  of  honesty. 

As  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  sufferers,  certain  it  is,  that  no  allowances  can 
relieve  the  horror,  no  palliatives  can  remove  the  infamy,  that  must  for  ever  attach  to 
these  proceedings.  The  amount  of  real  victims  is  too  great  to  be  affected  by  any  partial 
deductions.  Were  the  catalogue  limited  to  a  few  persons,  we  might  pause  to  examine 
the  merits  of  each  individual  case ;  but  when,  after  the  removal  of  every  doubtful  or 
objectionable  name,  a  frightful  list  of  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  still  remains,  we  can 
only  turn  with  horror  from  the  blood-stained  page,  and  be  thankful  that  such  things 
have  passed  away. — T,] 

ft  [On  this  point,  even  sir  James  Mackintosh  can  descend  to  utter  a  remark,  wliich 
should  have  belonged  only  to  a  moru  ignoble  name.  *'  It  was,"  says  he,  "  the  first 
measure  of  the  restored  Church  of  Rome ;"  (ii.  319.)  and  yet,  only  a  few  pages  farther, 
he  acknowledges  that,  "  of  fourteen  bishoprics,  the  Catholic  prelates  used  their  influence 
so  successfully,  as  altogether  to  prevent  bloodshed  in  nine,  and  to  reduce  it  within  limits 
in  the  remaining  five."  (ii.  32}).)  How  much  more  just  is  the  observation  of  Mr.  Tytler! 
"  The  truth,"  says  he,  ^*  seems  to  be,  that  the  principle  of  toleration,  whether  we  look 
to  Catholics  or  Protestants,  was  utterly  unknown.    In  this  respect,  Gardiner  and  Knox, 
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POLE,  proceeding!  of  the  legUUtive  power  of  EngUnd;  and  that  power  alone  is  answeraUe,  if 
Abp.  Cant,  any  thing  was  done  amin.  I  dare  not  preaame  to  call  the  tupreme  court  of  judicature 
to  account.  Thus  much  I  dare  ▼entnre  to  advance  in  their  beliaif :  if  penecudon  upon 
aoooant  of  consdenoe  it  a  doctrine  to  be  allowed  of;  if  the  legialature  judged  it  proper  to 
revive  the  ancient  laws  in  that  oaae ;  if  aeveral  bishopa,  clergy,  and  othen,  were  become 
delinquents,  by  disobeying  and  deserting  the  communion  of  that  Church,  in  which  they 
were  baptized  and  educated,  and,  after  being  reconciled,  relapsed  sgain  into  the  errors 
they  had  renounced ;— where  this  was  the  esse,  could  there  ever  be  a  greater  provoca- 
tion, or  better  grounds  to  put  such  laws  in  execution  ?  All  that  seems  particular  in 
queen  Mary*s  reign,  was  an  exceas  in  the  manner,  either  in  punishing  too  many,  or,  may 
be,  now  and  then,  improper  persons;  a  mismanagement  those  only  seem  answerable  fcr 
who  were  imme<fiately  conoemed  to  see  the  law  executed.  Bi^op  Bonner  is  chiefly 
mentioned,  for  having  a  hand  in  the  rigorous  executions  of  this  reign.  I  will  not  say 
how  far  ceal  for  religioo,  warmth  of  temper,  or  some  other  less  commendable  circum- 
ttanoes,  might  induce  him  to  distinguish  himself  upon  the  oocasiott.  There  is  neither 
prudence  nor  charity  In  prying  too  nearly  into  men*s  intentions.  It  may  be  said,  in  his 
^half,  that,  London  being  the  stage  where  most  of  the  offenders  were  to  make  their 
mppearanee,  it  is  a  thing  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  find  the  bishop  of  that  see  more 
nctive  than  any  of  the  rest  in  seeing  the  laws  executed;  and  it  must  be  attributed  to  his 
being  bishop  of  London  (if  it  is  true  what  Heylin  afBrms),  that  he  alone  brought  two 
hundred  to  the  stake.  As  for  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  great  moderation  was  used; 
Tor  ^Mn  all  the  province  of  York,  I  find  none  brought  unto  the  stake  but  George  Marsh 
of  Chester,  condemned  thereto  by  bishop  Cotes;  and  not  much  more  to  have  been  done 
in  the  four  Welsh  dioceses,  in  which,  besides  the  burning  of  bishop  Farrsr  at  Caermar- 
then,  by  bishop  Moigan,  and  of  Rawlins  and  White  at  Cardiff,  by  bishop  Kitchin,  no 
extraordinary  cruelty  seems  to  have  been  acted.  In  the  dioceses  of  Wells,  Exeter, 
Peterborough,  and  Lincoln, — though  this  last  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom, — I  find 
mention  but  one  a-piece,  of  two  in  Ely,  and  of  no  more  than  three  a-piece  at  Bristol 
«nd  Salisbury.  In  those  of  Oxon,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  I  find  none  at 
vlP  .**  And,  indeed,  the  generality  of  the  bishops  were  poisons  of  great  compaasion,  and 
no  friends  to  persecution ;  and  if  any  cruelty  was  shown,  it  was  by  some  leading  men  at 
court,  and  upon  such  persons  as  remsricably  misbehaved  themselves,  in  insulting  the 
religion  then  by  law  established.  What  can  be  said  in  their  justification  (if  regard  be 
bad  to  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered)  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  determine.  It 
Is  certain  the  reformers  abroad  had  but  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  their  behaviour, 
since  the  Lutherans  called  the  English,  who  suffered  for  religion,  the  devil^s  martyrs  *. 
To  these  observations  of  Dodd  we  subjoin  the  following  remarks  of  Hume : — 
*'  The  success  which  Gardiner,  from  his  cautions  sod  prudent  conduct,  had  met  with 
in  goverqing  the  parliament,  and  engaging  them  to  concur  both  in  the  Spanish  match, 
and  in  tho  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  religion,  two  points  to  which  it  was  believed 
they  bore  an  extreme  aversion,  had  so  raised  his  character  for  wisdom  and  policy,  that 
his  opinion  was  received  as  an  oracle  in  the  council ;  and  his  authority,  as  it  was  alwa)-s 
great  in  his  own  party,  no  longer  suffered  any  opposition  or  control.    Cardinal  Polo 

Pole  and  Calvin,  Mary  and  Elizabeth, stand  pretty  much  on  the  same  ground.**  (Edward 
and  Mary,  ii.  210.) 

As  Pole*s  name  is  here  mentioned,  I  may,  perhaps,  remark,  that  Mr.  Sharon  Turner 
has  lately  discovered  what  every  other  writer  has  been  unable  to  detect,  namely,  that  tho 
legate  was  **  the  instigator  of  Mary*s  sanguinary  cruelties.**  (Hist.  Mary,  492.)  That 
Pole  was  not  wholly  guiltless  of  persecution,  will  be  readily  acknowledged ;  but  that  he 
was  generally  averse  to  it,  is  as  certain,  as  that  the  first  and  only  commission  sgainst 
heresy,  issued  within  his  diocese,  was  not  signed  until  the  last  year  of  his  life.  ( Wllkins, 
iv.  173, 174.-7*.] 

1  Heylin,  226, 227. 

s  ["  Ubi  vociferantur  quidam,  martyres  Anglicos  esse  martyres  diaboli.** — Mclancth. 
in  Epist.  Octob.  8,  apud  Heylin',  260 7*.] 
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Limself,  thoagfa  more  beloved  on  aocouot  of  liii  viitiie  and  osndour,  uid  though  superior  MARY, 
in  birth  ud  station,  had  not  equal  weight  in  public  deliberations;  and  while  his  learn- 
ing, piety,  and  humanity  were  extremely  respected,  he  was  represented  more  as  a  good 
man  than  «  great  minister.  A  'very  important  question  was  finequently  debated  before 
the  queen  and  council  by  these  two  ecclesiastics ;  whether  the  laws  lately  roTived  ^punst 
heretics  should  be  put  in  execution,  or  should  only  be  employed  to  restrain  by  terror 
the  bold  attempts  of  these  zealots  ?  Pole  was  Tory  sincere  in  his  religious  principles ; 
and  though  his  moderation  had  made  him  be  suspected  at  Rome  of  a  tendency  towards 
Lutheraniam,  he  was  seriously  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  doctrines,  and 
thought  that  no  consideration  of  policy  ought  to  come  in  competition  with  such  import- 
ant interests.  Gardiner,  on  the  contrary,  had  always  made  his  religion  subservient  to 
htt  schemes  of  safety  or  adTaneement ;  and  by  his  unlimited  complaisance  to  Henry,  he 
had  shown  that  had  he  not  been  pushed  to  extremity  under  the  late  minority,  he  was 
sufficiently  disposed  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  his  principles  to  the  established  theology. 
This  was  the  well-known  character  of  these  two  great  counsellors ;  yet  such  is  the  pre- 
valence of  temp^  above  system,  that  the  benev<^ent  disposition  of  Pole  led  him  to  advise 
a  toleration  of  the  heretiGal  tenets  which  he  highly  blamed ;  while  the  severe  manners 
of  Gardiner  inclined  him  to  support  by  persecution  that  religion  which  at  the  bottom 
be  Rigarded  with  great  indifference.  This  circumstance  of  public  conduct  was  of  "the 
highest  importance ;  and  from  being  the  object  of  deliberation  in  the  council,  it  soon 
became  the  subject  of  discourse  throughout  the  nation.  We  shall  relate,  in  a  few  words, 
the  topics  by  which  each  side  supported,  or  mi^  have  supported,  their  scheme  of  policy; 
and  shall  display  the  of^site  reasons,  which  have  been  employed  with  regard  to  an 
aigument  that  has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  so  much  canvassed.**  It  is  perhaps  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  as  Mackintosh  observes,  that  the  arguments  put  into  the  mouths  of 
these  two  statesmen  are  but  ingenious  inventions  of  Hume  to  give  the  usual  aipiments 
on  each  ade  the  question.  We  retain  them  as  an  exoeUent  statement  of  the  disputa- 
tion. 

**  The  practice  of  persecution,  said  the  defenders  of  Pole*s  opinion,  is  the  scandal  of  all 
religion  ;  and  the  theol<^cal  animosity,  so  fierce  and  violent,  far  from  being  an  aigu- 
ment of  men*s  conviction  in  their  opposite  sects,  is  a  certain  proof  that  they  have  never 
leached  any  serious  persuasion  with  regard  to  those  remote  and  sublime  subjects.  Even 
those  who  are  the  most  impatient  of  eontndiction  in  other  controversies,  are  mild  and 
moderate  in  comparison  of  polemical  divines ;  and  wherever  a  mau*s  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience give  him  a  perfect  assurance  in  his  own  opinion,  he  regards  with  contempt, 
rather  than  anger,  the  opposition  and  mistakes  of  others.  But  while  men  zealously 
maintain  what  they  ndther  clearly  comprehend  nor  entirely  believe,  they  are  shaken  in 
their  imagined  faith  by  the  opposite  petauasion,  or  even  doubts,  of  other  men ;  and  vent 
on  their  antagonists  that  impatienee  which  is  the  nntural  result  of  so  disagreeable  a  state 
of  the  understanding.  They  then  easily  embrace  any  pretence  for  representing  oppo- 
nents as  impious  and  profime ;  and  if  they  can  also  find  a  colour  for  connecting  this 
violence  with  the  interests  of  dvil  government,  they  can  no  longer  be  restrained  from 
giving  uncontrolled  scope  to  vengeance  and  resentment.  But  surely  never  enterprise 
was  more  unfortunate  than  that  of  founding  peiseeution  upon  policy,  or  endeavouring, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  settle  an  entire  uniformity  of  opinion  in  questions  which,  of  all 
otben,  are  least  subjected  to  the  criterion  of  human  reason.  The  universal  and  unoon- 
tiadicted  prevalence  of  one  opinion  in  religious  subjects  can  be  owing  at  first  to  the 
stupid  ignomnce  alone  and  barbarism  of  the  people,  who  never  indulge  themselves  in 
any  speculation  or  inquiry ;  and  there  is  no  expedient  for  maintaining  that  uniformity, 
so  fondly  sought  after,  but  by  banishing  for  ever  all  curiosity  and  all  improvement  in 
science  and  cultivation.  It  may  not,  indeed,  appear  difiicult  to  check,  by  a  steady  seve- 
rity, the  first  beginnings  of  controversy ;  but  besides  that  this  policy  exposes  for  ever 
the  people  to  all  the  abject  terrors  of  superstition,  and  the  magistrate  to  the  endk'ss  en- 
croachments of  ecclesiastics,  it  also  renders  men  so  delicate  that  they  can  never  endure 
to  hear  of  opposition ;  and  they  will  sometimes  pay  dearly  for  that  false  trunquillity  in 
which  they  have  been  so  long  indulged.  As  healthful  bodies  are  ruined  by  too  nice 
a  regimen,  and  are  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  bearing  the  unavoidable  incidents  of 
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POLE       liuman  life ;  a  people  who  never  were  allowed  to  imagine  that  their  principles  conld  be 
Abp.  Cant,  contested,  fly  out  into  the  most  outrageous  violence  when  any  event  (and  such  events 
are  common)  produces  a  faction  among  their  clei^,  and  gives  rise  to  any  difference  in 
tenet  or  opinion.     But  whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  suppressing,  by  persecution, 
the  firet  b^nnings  of  heresy,  no  solid  argument  can  be  alleged  for  extending  severi^ 
•  towards  multitudes,  or  endeavouring  by  capital  punishments  to  extirpate  an  opinion 
which  has  diffused  itself  among  men  of  every  rank  and  station.    Besides  the  extreme 
barbarity  of  such  an  attempt,  it  commonly  proves  ineffectual  to  the  purpose  intended ; 
and  serves  only  to  make  men  more  obstinate  in  their  persuasion,  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  proselytes.     The  melancholy  with  which  the  fear  of  death,  torture,  and 
persecution  inspires  the  sectaries,  is  the  proper  dispoution  for  fostering  religious  zeal : 
the  prospect  of  eternal  rewards,  when  brought  near,  overpowers  the  dread  of  temporal 
punishments :  the  glory  of  martyrdom  stimulates  all  the  more  furious  zealots,  e^ecially 
the  leaders  and  preachers :   where  a  violent  animosity  is  exdted  by  oppression,  men 
naturally  pass  from  hating  the  persons  of  their  tyrants,  to  a  more  violent  abhorrence  of 
their  doctrines :  and  the  spectators,  moved  with  pity  towards  the' supposed  martyrs,  are 
easily  seduced  to  embrace  those  principles  which  can  inspire  men  with  a  constancy  that 
ap]icars  almost  supernatural.    Open  the  door  to  toleration,  mutual  hatred  relaxes  among 
the  sectaries ;  their  attachment  to  their  particular  modes  of  religion  decays ;  the  com- 
mon occupations  and  pleasures  of  life  succeed  to  the  acrimony  of  di^utation ;  and  the 
same  man  who  in  other  circumstances  would  have  braved  flames  and  tortures,  is  induced 
to  change  his  sect  from  the  smallest  prospect  of  favour  and  advancement,  or  even  from 
the  frivolous  hope  of  becoming  more  fashionable  in  his  principles.     If  any  exception  can 
be  admitted  to  this  maxim  of  toleration,  it  will  only  be  where  a  theology  altogether  new, 
nowise  connected  with  the  ancient  religion  of  the  state,  is  imported  from  foreign  conn- 
tries,  and  may  easily  at  one  blow  be  eradicated,  without  leaving  the  seeds  of  future  in- 
novation.   But  as  this  exception  would  imply  some  apology  for  the  ancient  p^n  perse- 
cutions, or  for  the  extirpation  of  Christianity  in  China  and  Japan ;  it  ought  surely, 
on  account  of  this  detested  consequence,  to  be  rather  buried  in  eternal  silence  and 
oblivion. 

"  Though  these  arguments  appear  entirely  satisfactory,  yet  such  is  the  subtlety  of  human 
wit,  that  Gardiner  and  the  other  enemies  to  toleration  were  not  reduced  to  silence ;  and 
they  still  found  topics  on  which  to  maintain  the  controversy.  The  doctrine,  said  they, 
of  liberty  of  conscience  is  founded  on  the  most  flagrant  impiety,  and  supposes  such  an 
indifference  among  all  religions,  such  an  obscurity  in  theological  doctrines,  as  to  render 
the  Church  and  magistrate  incapable  of  distinguishing  with  certainty  the  dictates  of 
heaven  from  the  mere  fictions  of  human  imagination.  If  the  Divinity  reveals  principles 
to  mankind,  he  will  surely  give  a  criterion  by  which  they  may  be  ascertained ;  and 
a  prince  who  knowingly  allows  these  principles  to  be  perverted  or  adulterated,  is  infi- 
nitely more  criminal  than  if  he  gave  permission  for  the  vending  of  poison  under  the 
shape  of  food  to  all  his  subjects.  Persecution  may,  indeed,  seem  better  calculated  to 
make  hypocrites  than  converts;  but  experience  teaches  us,  that  the  habits  of  hypocrisy 
often  turn  into  reality;  and  the  children,  at  least,  ignorant  of  the  dissimulation  of  their 
parents,  may  happily  be  educated  in  more  orthodox  tenets.  It  is  absurd,  in  opposition 
to  considerations  of  such  unspeakable  importance,  to  plead  the  temporal  and  frivolous 
interests  of  civil  society :  and  if  matters  be  thoroughly  examined,  even  that  topic  will 
not  appear  so  universally  certain  in  favour  of  toleration  as  by  some  it  is  represented, 
Wlierc  sects  arise,  whose  fundamental  principle  on  all  sides  is  to  execrate,  and  abhor, 
and  damn,  and  extirpate  each  other,  what  choice  has  the  magistrate  left,  but  to  take 
port,  and  by  rendering  one  sect  entirely  prevalent,  restore,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  public 
tranquillity  ?  The  political  body,  being  hero  sickly,  must  not  be  treated  as  if  it  were  in 
a  state  of  sound  health ;  and  an  effectual  neutrality  in  the  prince,  or  even  a  cool  pre- 
ference, may  serve  only  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  all  the  sects,  and  keep  olive  their 
animosity.  The  Protestants,  far  from  tolerating  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  regard  it 
as  an  impious  and  detestable  idolatry ;  and  during  the  late  minority,  when  they  were 
entirely  masters,  they  enacted  very  severe  though  not  capital  punishments  against  all 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship,  and  even  against  such  as  barely  abstained  from  their 
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profiuie  rites  and  Mcrunents,    Nor  are  instances  wanting  of  their  endeavoars  to  secure    M^vRY. 

an  imagined  orthodoxy  by  the  most   rigorous  executions :    Calvin  burned  Senretus >^ 

at  Geneva :  Cranmer  brought  Arians  and  Anabaptists  to  the  stake :  and  if  persecutioa 
of  any  kind  be  admitted,  the  most  bloody  and  violent  vnU  surely  be  allowed  the  most 
justifiable,  as  the  most  effectual.  Imprisonments,  fines,  confiscations,  whippings,  serve 
only  to  irritate  the  sects,  without  disabling  them  from  resistance ;  but  the  stake,  the 
wheel,  and  the  gibbet,  must  soon  terminate  in  the  extirpation  or  banishment  of  all  the 
hetetics  inclined  to  give  disturbance,  and  in  the  entire  silence  and  submission  of  tho 
rest. 
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409.  The  queen^s  death  being  some  hours  concealed,  was  first  signi- 
fied to  the  lords  lately  assembled  in  parliament.  This  unwel- 
come news  struck  the  house  to  silence  for  some  time :  after- 
wards, recollecting  themselves,  and  disguising  their  concern, 
they  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  public.  And,  first,  it  was 
unanimously  rasolved  to  proclaim  the  princess  Elizabeth,  found- 
ing her  right  upon  the  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  VIII.,  chapter  the 
first.  This  being  agreed,  Heath  archbishop  of  York,  and  lord 
chancellor,  sending  for  the  house  of  Commons,  acquainted  them 
with  the  queen'^s  death :  that  the  loss  of  this  admirable  princess 
was  so  great  a  calamity  to  Church  and  State,  that  they  should 
have  remained  unconsolable,  had  it  not  pleased  Gt>d  to  have 
preserved  her  sister  Elizabeth.  And,  since  she  stood  next  upon 
the  Une,  and  was  by  law  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  crown,  the 
prelates  and  temporal  nobility  had  all  resolved  to  proclaim  her ; 
and  only  wanted  the  concurrence  of  the  other  house.  Upon 
this  the  commons  immediately  shouted,  one  and  all,  ^'  Qod  save 
queen  Elizabeth ;  may  her  reign  be  long  and  prosperous  :^ 
and  now  the  parliament  being  dissolved  upon  the  demise  of 

Qfuxn         queen  Mary,  EUzabeth  was  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
pl^i^liltd.  ^^^  strong  acclamations,  first  in  the  Palace-yard  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  afterwards  in  London. 

The  queen  was  now  but  five-and-twenty  years  old ;  but  her 
natural  abilities,  the  nice  juncture  of  the  late  reign,  and  the 
difficulties  she  had  to  deal  with,  had  furnished  and  improved 
her  beyond  the  expectations  of  her  age :  and,  of  this  early  suf- 
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ficiency,  she  gave  good  proof  in  the  choice  of  her  council.    She    1^?^" 
thought  it  most  advisable  to  intermix  Papists  and  Protestants  '^ — ^•— ^ 
at  the  board  :  that  by  this  means  neither  party  would  despair  Ske  choosea 
of  her  favour,  and  the  balance  would  be  best  kept  in  her  own  coundi^ 
hands  *.  The  Soman  Catholic  part  were,  Nicholas  Heath,  arch-  2p\**'^"' 
bishop  of  York ;  William  Pawlet,  marquess  of  Winchester,  p.  18. 
lord  treasurer ;  Henry  Fitzallen,   earl  of  Arundel ;  Francis 
Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  Edward  Stanley,  earl  of  Derby ; 
William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke ;  Edward,  lord  Clinton, 
admiral ;  and  William,  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  lord  cham-  p^^,. 
berlain ;  sir  Thomas  Cheyney,   sir  William  Petre,  sir  John  Council's 
Mason,  sir  Richard  Sackville,  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Wotton,  dean  SirWiiiiam 
of  Canterbury :  these  were  all  privy-counsellors  to  the  late  Robert/^ 
queen.     The  others,  of  the  reformed  persuasion,  as  Camden  ^y"»')?:^*^- 
reports,   were   William    Parr,    marquess    of   Northampton ;  Book. 
Francis  Russell,  earl  of  Bedford ;  sir  Thomas  Parr,  sir  Edward  155?!*'  ' ' 
Rogers,  sir  Ambrose  Cave,  sir  Francis  Knolles,  and  sir  William  ^^^'2^"  29a' 
Cecil ;    to  this  number  sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  soon  added.  Pnvy- 
But,  that  two  of  this  last  division  conformed  to  the  Roman  icttcr^f ** 
Catholic  religion  in  the  late  reign,  may  easily  be  collected  from  [Je  E^rS^'of 
their  having  a  share  in  public  business.  Bedford. 

At  her  first  entering  upon  the  government,  she  selected  Book. 
a  sort  of  cabinet  council  from  some  few  of  the  Protestant  fssJ^id 
party,  and  with  these  she  concerted  measures  for  retrieving  the  ^p^-  ^1 
Reformation  ;  but  this  was  to  be  done  with  great  precaution  ExBihiioth. 
and  gradual  advances.     In  the  first  place,  therefore,  she  took  Aimig^^^' ' 
care  to  settle  the  magistracy,  and  secure  the  kingdom  from         410. 
disturbance.     And  to  prevent  confederacies  and  invasions  from 
abroad,  she  despatched  her  ambassadors  to  keep  on  the  friend-  And  de- 
ship  of  foreign  princes.     For  instance,  sir  Thomas  Chaloner  ^^^^uhts 
was  sent  to  the  emperor  to  acquaint  him  with  the  queen'^s  in-  ^^^^^^" 
dinations  for  cultivating  the  ancient  correspondence  between  fn  Chrvdea- 
the  houses  of  England  and  Austria.     The  lord  Cobham  was 
dispatched  with  resembling  instructions  to  the  Spanish  court 
in  Flanders.     This  nobleman,  and  the  lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, were  likewise  furnished  with  powers  to  go  on  with  the 
treaty  at  Cambray,  begun  in  the  latter  end  of  the  late  reign. 
Besides  these,  sir  Henry  Killigrew  was  privately  sent  to  form 
an  alliance  mih  the  Protestant  princes  in  Germany ;  there 

I  An  admirable  stroke  of  policr. 
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skeinientif  gioD.  Now,  therefore,  she  consulted  the  cabinet  upon  the 
//ItfTj^-**^^  measures  for  recovering  the  Church  to  the  condition  it  was 
/ormatum.    j^f^  jjj  jjy  j^^j,  brother,  king  Edward.     And  here,  to  proceed 

with  the  greater  security,  the  danger  of  the  enterprise,  toge- 
ther with  the  method  for  disentangling  the  government,  was 
oHhe^^^'  laid  before  the  board.  The  dangers  might  be  ranged  under  two 
pri:te  eon-  hcads,  either  foreign  or  domestic.  From  abroad,  her  majesty 
might  expect  the  pope  would  excommunicate  her,  and  encou- 
rage an  invasion.  It  was  likewise  not  improbable  the  French 
king  might  make  his  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  break  off 
the  treaty  at  Gambray,  and  it  may  be,  solicit  the  queen  of 
Scots  to  make  war  upon  England :  neither  was  it  improbable 
but  that  the  Irish,  being  malcontents,  and  so  warmly  affected 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  might  rise  upon  the  government :  and, 
lastly,  the  king  of  Spain's  great  power  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Low  Countries,  was  no  favourable  circumstance.  The 
remedies  in  counterbalance  were  these :  as  to  the  pope^s  ex- 
communication, it  was  only  insignificant  noise,  powder  without 
ball,  and  ought  to  be  despised ;  the  French,  if  they  offered  a 
peace,  they  were  to  be  closed  with ;  if  not,  it  was  thought 
worth  the  while  to  court  their  friendship,  since  it  brought  that 
of  Scotland  along  with  it.  The  Protestants  in  France  and 
Scotland  were  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  divisions  in  religion 
fomented:  the  garrisons  in  Berwick  and  upon  the  borders 
were  to  be  reinforced ;  and  the  same  securities  provided  in 
Ireland :  and  that  a  good  correspondence  with  the  Spaniards 
was  to  be  kept  on,  and  the  old  alliance  with  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy renewed. 

The  dangers  at  home  the  cabinet  foresaw  would  arise,  from 
the  temporal  nobility  discharged  the  council-boahi ;  from 
the  bisliops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  who  must  lose  their  pre- 
ferments ;  from  the  judges  and  justices  of  peace  employed  in 
the  late  reign ;  and,  in  short,  from  all  the  hearty  Papists  of 
wealth  and  distinction.  The  way  to  make  these  people  inoffen- 
sive was  to  throw  them  out  of  commission,  and  bring  ncme  but 
Protestants  into  the  administration,  to  purge  the  universities, 
to  place  new  presidents  in  the  colleges,  and  turn  out  the 
masters  at  Winchester,  Eton,  and  other  schools;  that  the 
Papists  must  not  only  be  put  out  of  business,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  sink  their  character  and  lessen  their  interest,  as  long 
a$  they  continued  of  that  persuasion.    And,  if  some  of  them 
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should  happen  to  comply  with  the  alterations  in  the  Church,    bliza- 

they  were  not  to  be  trusted :  it  being  natural  for  every  man  to  , ,^ L* 

watch  his  opportunity  for  recovering  his  old  ground,  and  to 
like  that  establishment  best  which  himself  had  a  share  in 
settling.  And  particularly,  as  to  the  non  complying  bishops, 
they  must  be  .reduced  by  some  new  parliamentary  provisions  : 
the  prsBmunire  must  be  played  upon  them;  and,  when  once 
they  were  in  misericordia^  they  were  not  to  be  pardoned  with- 
out entire  submission  and  conformity ;  and  that,  by  hampering 
them  well,  and  pressing  the  laws  dose,  her  majesty'^s  occasions 
for  money  might  be  somewhat  supplied.  Bibiioth. 

That  those  Protestants  who  a£Pected  improper  alterations,  jiUius/r.  6. 
and  were  for  throwing  the  ecclesiastical  polity  into  a  new  form,  eaminien 
ought  to  receive  an  early  check ;  that  it  was  by  no  means  Eiiz.  p.  22. 
advisable  to  allow  more  than  one  Church ;  that  the  free  exer-> 
cise  of  different  religions  would  prove  an  everlasting  principle 
of  sedition  and  disturbance,  especially  in  a  nation  of  so  martial 
a  genius  as  the  English.  However,  to  prevent  discontents, 
the  reformed  Liturgy  ought  to  be  reviewed,  and  made  as 
inofiensive  to  all  parties  as  may  be ;  that  this  affair  should  be 
referred  to  Parker,  Bill,  May,  Cox,  Grindal,  Whitehead,  and 
Pilkington,  these  divines  being  all  remarkable  for  learning  and 
temper;  and  t}iat  sir  Thomas  Smith — ^who  is  supposed  to  have 
drawn  this  advice — was  to  bring  them  together,  and  have  a 
share  in  the  consultation.  That,  when  the  debate  was  settled, 
and  the  performance  finished,  the  book  was  to  be  presented  to 
the  queen,  and,  after  her  approbation,  laid  before  the  parlia- 
ment ;  that,  besides  this  committee,  other  persons  of  learning 
and  character  should  have  the  perusal  of  the  book,  to  give  it  a 
farther  reputation ;  that,  before  the  reviewed  service  was  pub- 
lished, there  must  be  a  strict  prohibition  of  all  innovation ; 
that  frequent  changes  lessened  the  authority  of  a  government, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  prevented  as  much  as  possiUe. 
Besides,  the  givii^  out  orders  would  suggest  an  instance 
of  duty  to  the  subject,  and  train  them  to  the  practice  of  obe^ 
dience.  And,  as  to  her  majesty,  she  may  keep  to  the  same 
form  of  religion,  unless  with  respect  to  the  communion  on  high 
festivals ;  at  which  times  her  highness  may  receive  with  such  a 
latitude  of  ceremonies  as  she  shall  think  fit.  That,  where  there 
are  more  priests  than  one  at  mass,  they  may  all  communicate 
in  both  kinds.     And,  for  farther  relief  of  her  highnesses  eon- 
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tcience,  if  need  be,  the  office  of  the  mass  may  be  the  seldomer 
read,  and  some  other  devout  prayers,  or  memory,  used  instead 
of  it.    And,  lastly,  to  the  question.  What  noblemen  were  to  be 
made  privy  to  this  design  before  it  was  opened  to  the  whole 
council!  the  answer  was,   That  none  but  the  marquess  of 
Northampton,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
'Bibiioth.      the  lord  John  Grey,  were  to  be  trusted  with  the  secret. 
juiiut.'F.6.      But  the  queen  having  discharged  those  committed  for  reli- 
Cambdeo,    S^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  i^ign,  and  given  the  exiles  leave  to  return,  the 
Ei»*  inclinations  of  the  court  were  not  difficultly  collected.     The 

Protestants,  therefore,  presuming  on  the  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment, ventured  beyond  the  protection  of  the  constitution ;  and 
thus,  meeting  first  in  private  houses  and  aaerwards  in  churches, 
preached  their  persuasion,  and  drew  great  audiences  after 
them.  The  Papists,  on  the  other  side,  not  dropping  thdr 
defence,  the  people  began  to  ruffle  and  grow  warm  in  the  con- 
troversy; and  thus  images  were  pulled  down  in  several  churches, 
and  the  priests  affix)nted.  The  queen,  to  keep  the  kingdom 
Aprodamor  quiet  and  prevent  unseasonable  squabbling,  put  out  a  procla- 
pw^.  mation  for  silencing  the  pulpit,  and  commanded  all  disputes  oi 
this  nature  should  be  forborne ;  and  thus,  for  some  time,  none 
were  allowed  to  preach  without  a  license  under  the  broad  seal. 
But,  to  give  some  discovery  of  what  she  intended,  she  allowed 
the  liberty  of  reading  the  Epistles,  the  €h)spels,  and  Ten  Com* 
mandments,  in  English,  provided  it  was  done  without  expound- 
ing. The  Lord^s  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Litany,  might 
likewise  be  said  in  the  same  language.  As  to  the  rest  of  Uie 
service,  it  was  to  go  on  by  the  rubric  of  the  missals  and  bre- 
viaries till  the  queen  and  parliament  had  farther  debated  this 
matter. 

To  proceed:  the  day  before  the  coronation,  there  was  a 
splendid  cavalcade  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster.  The 
queen,  before  she  stepped  into  her  coach,  is  said  to  have  made 
a  short  ejaculation,  heard  by  those  near  her.  She  returned 
God  thanks  for  preserving  her  to  so  happy  a  day ;  acknow- 
ledged her  being  rescued  by  Providence  from  the  extremity  of 
danger,  comparing  it  with  DaniePs  deliverance  in  the  lion'^s 
den.  She  was  saluted  as  she  passed  with  all  imaginable 
marks  of  duty  and  affection.  Her  return  to  these  acclama- 
tions was  very  engaging,  both  in  air  and  gestures.  Her 
receiving  an   English   Bible  was  pai'ticularly  taking  in  the 
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maimer.     It  was  let  down  from  one  of  the  triumphal  arches,    kliza- 

and  presented  by  a  child  representing  Truth.     When  she  dis-  » .^ L* 

covered  the  present,  she  first  kissed  her  hands,  and  then, 
receiving  the  book,  kissed  it,  laid  it  to  her  heart,  promised  to  412. 
read  it,  and  returned  the  city  more  thanks  for  this  present  than 
for  all  the  rest  of  great  value  she  had  already  received.  It 
must  be  said  she  was  a  great  mistress  of  behaviour,  and  per- 
fectly understood  the  art  of  making  herself  popular  without 
expense. 

The  next  day  she  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  Owen  Jao.  14, 
O^ethorpe,  bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  solemnity  was  performed  Tke  queen's 
according  to  ancient  custom,  and  directed  by  the  Roman  ^"^'*^' 
pontifical.  And  here  she  took  the  usual  oath  for  preserving 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church.  None  but  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle  could  be  prevailed  with  to  officiate  at  the  coronation. 
Archbishop  Heath  and  the  rest  of  that  order  stood  oif  from 
this  business.  They  were  afraid  the  impressions  of  her  Pro- 
testant education  were  not  worn  out.  This  suspicion  was 
confirmed  by  her  late  forbidding  a  bishop  to  elevate  the  host 
for  adoration.  Her  permitting  some  of  the  Church  service  in 
English  was  also  much  disliked.  However,  the  queen,  to  give 
her  her  due,  appeared  very  religious,  came  constantly  to  the 
closet  or  chapel  at  the  hours  of  prayer,  and  behaved  herself 
there  with  exemplary  devotion.  She  wore  black  in  Lent,  and 
was  very  attentive  at  the  sermon,  though  she  used  to  say  she 
had  rather  address  God  Almighty  in  prayer,  and  converse  more 
immediately  Avith  him,  than  hear  a  learned  and  rhetorical  dis- 
course upon  the  divine  attributes.  She  had  honourable  senti- 
ments of  the  use  of  the  cross,  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and 
other  saints,  and  never  mentioned  them  without  regard  and 
I'everence.  ibid. 

The  reader  may  possibly  be  at  a  loss  why  the  queen  risked 
her  being  refused  at  the  coronation  by  so  many  bishops  of  the 
Roman  persuasion  :  for  were  not  Barlow,  Scory,  and  Coverdale 
living  \  Were  not- these  three  prelates  all  hearty  in  the  Refor- 
mation I  Why,  then,  was  not  the  setting  the  crown  on  her 
head  offered  to  one  of  these !  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that 
these  three  bishops  were  then  actuaUy  deprived ;  and  the  pro- 
cess being  not  reversed,  their  character  might  be  questionable. 
Besides,  she  had  reason  to  believe  these  prelates  would  have 
scrupled  the   ceremonial ;  and,  to  have  altered  it   to   their 
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approbation,  might  probably  have  drawn  a  blemish  upon  the 
solemnity,  and  represented  her  to  disadvantage  in  foreign 
courts.  And,  after  all,  it  is  possible  the  old  form  might  sit 
easy  enough  upon  her  mind,  and  her  conscience  give  her  leave 
to  humour  the  juncture. 

In  December,  this  year,  the  privy  council  stopped  the  chief 
justice  Saunders^  at^chment  against  Dr.  Lewis,  judge  of  the 
admiralty,  brought  the  cause  before  the  board,  and  undertook 
the  deciding  the  controversy.  It  seems,  they  did  not  think  it 
reasonable  that  either  of  the  parties  should  overrule  the  other^ 

Book*^*^       or  give  sentence  in  their  own  cause. 

strypc's  Upon  the  queen^s  accession  to  the  throne,  the   English 

p.^SL*'       exiles  at  Geneva  seemed  willing  to  accommodate  the  old  differ- 
ence with  their  brethren,  and  moved  towards  a  reconciliation. 

Dec.  15,  To  this  purpose  they  dispatched  William  Keth,  one  of  their 

'  '  ^  '  congregation,  to  the  English  at  Arrow,  Basil,  Strasburg, 
Worms,  Frankfort,  &c.  In  their  letter  to  those  of  Arrow  and 
Frankfort,  they  express  a  strong  inclination  to  recover  a  ri^t 
understanding,  and  come  up  to  a  perfect  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  English.  But  then  their  proposals  were  sc»newhat 
narrow  and  reflecting :  they  called  the  ceremonies  trifles ;  they 
proposed  the  best  reformed  Churdiesr— that  is,  Calvin'^s  congre- 
gation— ^for  the  measures  of  agreement.  They  are  sensible 
that  clashing  would  disserve  the  B^ormation,  and  report  them 
to  disadvantage  amongst  the  Papists :  and  thus  they  would 
gladly  have  an  end  put  to  their  former  dii^utes ;  but  then  the 
accommodation  must  be  made  upon  their  own  terms. 

This  letter  is  subscribed,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Church, 
by  Christopher  Goodman,  Miles  Coverdale,  John  Knox,  An- 
thony Gilby,  William  Whittingham,  and  six  others. 

The  English  Church  at  Frankfort,  in  their  answer  to  this 
letter,  declare  themselves  pleased  vrith  this  friendly  overture, 
but  are  sorry  it  came  no  sooner ;  for  now  almost  all  those  of 
the  congregation  they  contested  vrith  at  Frankfort  were 
removed.  However,  they  did  not  question  but  that  they 
would  drop  their  resentment,  and  look  upon  them  as  brethren. 
As  for  ceremonies,  the  settling  that  point  must  neither  be 
referred  to  the  Chui*ches  of  Frankfort  nor  Greneva.  The 
divines  in  England,  with  the  concuiTence  of  the  parliament, 
must  put  an  end  to  that  controversy.  They  hope  the  Beformar- 
tion  will  recover,  and  not  be  clogged  with  an  overweight  of 
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ceremonies ;  and,  therefore,  provided  nothing  immoral  is  im-  Eliza. 
posed,  they  are  resolved  to  acquiesce  in  the  public  establish-  ^ — ;!, — L/ 
ment,  and  wish  their  brethren  of  Geneva  may  be  equaUy 
resigning.  And,  since  all  the  reformed  abroad  differ  in  rites 
and  yet  agree  in  doctrine,  they  see  no  reason  why  the  English 
Church  may  not  be  allowed  the  same  latitude.  However,  if 
any  ceremonies  really  exceptionable  shall  happen  to  be  put 
upon  them,  they  promise  at  their  return  home  to  join  with 
them  in  an  address  for  removing  this  grievance. 

This  letter  was  signed,  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  by  James 
Pilkington,  Richard  Beesley,  Henry  KnoUes,  Alexander  Nowel, 
and  seven  others.  J"*"]*!*^*  *^ 

iT-iTir^  11  •        Frankfort, 

And  now  the  English  at  Geneva  returned  home,  exceptmg  I60,et  de- 
some  few  who  stayed  behind  to  finish  their  translation  of  the  ^"^^^' 
Bible.     They  had  already  made  a  version  of  the  Psalms, 
which  they  published  by  itself,  and  dedicated  to  the  queen. 

On  the  25th,  the  parliament  met  at  Westminster.     Sir  Titepariia^ 
Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper,  opened  the  session  with  a  speech. 
His  discourse,  suggesting  to  the  houses  the  matter  upon  which 
they  were  to  go,  was  ranged  under  three  heads :   religion  ; 
redressing  grievances ;  and  reforming  the  administration.  And, 
lastly,  they  were  to  consider  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  the  dis- 
advantages lately  happening  to  the  crown,  and  consult  about 
proper  remedies.     I  ^all  waive  the  two  latter  branches,  and 
only  give  the  reader  the  sense  of  the  first.     And  here  the  lord  The  lord- 
keeper  acquainted  the  houses,  "  that  the  honour  of  God  Al-  ^J^  ^. 
mighty  was  the  queen'^s  principal  concern ;  that  this  ought  to  ^^^ 
have  the  preference  in  their  debates ;  that  religion  was  the 
surest  basis  for  the  support  of  the  commonwealth ;  that  the 
civil  administration  ought  to  take  its  measures  from  hence, 
and  this  world  be  governed  upon  the  views  of  the  other ;  that 
a  discharge  of  duty  in  this  particular  would  derive  success  upon         413. 
all  the  rest,  but  remissness  and  negligence  here  must  have  an 
unfortunate  effect  upon  other  provisions, — ^for,  not  being  settled 
upon  strength  and  clearness  of  principle,  they  must  of  course 
be  exposed  to  question  and  change.     Now,  these  are  circum- 
stances which  bring  discredit  upon  a  public  establishment,  and 
ought  to  be  particularly  avoided  in  matters  of  faith  and  religion. 
For  these  things,  as  they  are  certain  and  settled  in  themselves, 
so  we  ought  to  be  unifoim  and  constant  in  our  belief  and 
practice. 
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"  Her  highness  therefore,^'  continues  the  lord  keeper,  "  ear- 
nestly requires  you,  that  in  regard  to  the  duty  you  owe  to  Grod 
and  her  majesty,  the  concern  you  have  for  your  coimtry  and 
yourselves,  you  would  recollect  your  thoughts,  and  exert  your 
endeavours ;  that  you  would  spare  no  pains  for  the  establishing 
that  which  after  your  utmost  inquiry  shall  be  judged  most  ser- 
viceable, and  that  in  managing  this  debate,  no  considerations 
of  superiority  or  power,  of  interest  or  pleasure,  no  ostentation 
of  learning,  no  contest  for  victory,  may  prevail  upon  you;  and 
to  this  purpose,  her  majesty  expects  you  should  decline  squab- 
bling, heat  of  disputation,  and  scholastic  arguing :  that  such 
niceties,  and  methods  of  contention,  are  below  the  dignity  of 
the  subject,  and  unbecoming  a  parliamentary  assembly.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a  great  deal  of  time  unnecessarily  spent  this  way, 
and  when  men  harangue  and  wrangle  to  show  their  parts,  they 
seldom  agree  in  any  serviceable  resolves;  and  as  your  own 
debates  ought  to  be  governed  by  temper,  gravity,  and  good 
humour,  so  it  is  proper  that  some  public  provision  should  be 
made  to  check  contention  and  contumelious  behaviour  without 
doors ;  and  that  no  party  language,  no  terms  of  reproach,  no 
provoking  distinctions  should  be  kept  up  in  the  kingdom ;  that 
the  names  of  heretic,  schismatic,  papist,  and  such  like,  should 
be  laid  aside  and  forgotten  :  for  what  do  these  discriminations 
tend  to,  unless  it  be  to  perpetuate  divisions,  to  encourage  faction, 
to  inflame  men''s  spirits,  and  make  them  hate  and  do  mischief 
to  each  other ! 

'^  In  the  management  of  this  affiur,  touching  religion,  two 
extremes  are  to  be  carefully  avoided  ;*  on  the  one  hand,  there 
must  be  a  guard  against  unlawful  worship  and  superstition,  and 
on  the  other,  things  must  not  be  left  under  such  a  loose  regu- 
lation, as  to  occasion  indifference  in  religion,  and  contempt  of 
holy  things.  The  exemplary  punishment  of  undue  worship  and 
superstition,  and  especially  of  atheism  and  immorality,  is  clear 
from  the  history  of  all  ages,  and  needs  not  to  be  particulariy 
recited,  and  the  blessings  of  Providence  are  no  less  remarkable 
on  the  contrary  practice.  And,  for  your  farther  encouragement, 
I  think  I  may  affirm,  that  neither  good  king  Hezekiah  nor 
the  noble  queen  Esther  had  a  stronger  zeal  to  discharge  error, 
and  reform  what  is  amiss,  than  our  sovereign  lady  has  to 
recommend  herself  to  the  approbation  of  God  Almighty.  Let, 
therefore,  the  consideration  of  our  duty  to  God,  the  terror  of 
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his  judgments,  the  sense  of  his  goodness,  the  love  to  our  coun-    EiilZA- 

try  and  ourselves,  and  the  encouragement  of  so  inviting  an  v ,,_> 

example  in  the  queen,  put  us  upon  our  best  endeavours  for 
providing  such  laws  as  may  tend  to  the  honour  of  God,  the 
settlement  of  his  Church,  and  the  repose.of  the  kingdom.**' — And 
this  was  the  close  of  the  lord  keeper^s  speech  concerning 
religion.  gr*-" 

The  convocation  met  the  next  day  after  the  parliament :  Journal  of 
after  a  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  of  Pariia- 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  short   discourse.     For,  in  the  ^^^^'  ^'  ^^' 
vacancy  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  London  was 
commonly  president  of  the  convocation. 

But  this  post  was  not  annexed  to  the  see  of  London  by 
common  right,  but  by  the  choice  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Canterbury :  in  case  a  convocation  meets  when  the  see  of  Journal  of 
Canterbury  happens  to  be  void,  the  prior  and  convent  formerly,  uon,  foi.  53. 
but  since  the  Reformation  the  dean  and  chapter,  direct  a  com-  ^'' 
mission  to  some  bishop  to  represent  them ;  for,  being  beneath 
an  episcopal  character,  they  are  unqualified  to  preside  in  person 
in  the  upper  house  :  they  commonly  make  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don their  representative  upon  such  occasions ;  they  have  the 
liberty,  notwithstanding,  of  pitching  upon  any  other ;  and  thus, 
in  the  convocation  held  in  the  year  1 532,  when  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury was  void  by  the  death  of  archbishop  Warham,  the 
prior  and  convent  chose  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  for  their  com- 
missioner, who,  upon  the  strength  of  this  representation,  pre. 
sided  in  the  convocation.  Farther,  they  are  not  tied  to  the 
nomination  of  a  single  bishop,  but  may  join  two  or  three  in  the 
instrument  for  this  purpose :  and  thus  it  happened  at  present, 
the  bishops  of  Worcester  and  Coventry  being  joined  in  com- 
mission with  Bonner. 

This  prelate  told  them,  that  notwithstanding  a  Latin  sermon 
had  been  customary  upon  such  occasions,  yet  now  it  was  not 
to  be  expected.  The  chief  reason  was,  because  the  council  had 
forbidden  any  sermons  in  that  church  till  farther  order  from 
her  majesty.  Nicholas  Harpsfield,  doctor  of  law,  and  archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  was  prolocutor. 

By  the  way,  this  Harpsfield  had  been  lately  complained  of  to 
the  council  for  mutinous  behaviour  and  disaffection  to  the 
government:  upon  this  the  board  wrote  to  sir  Thomas  Finch,  p^^  ^^ 
and  George  May,  aldonnan  of  Canterbury,  to  inquire  into  the  1588. 
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matter ;  acquainting  them  farther,  that  some  of  the  college  of 
Christ-church  were  reported  to  have  thrown  out  menacmg 
words,  declaring  religion  should  not  be  altered,  and  provided 
arms  for  that  purpose.  The  truth  of  these  reports  Finch  and 
May  were  required  to  examine,  and  commit  such  persons  as 
they  thought  deserved  it.  But,  since  Harpsfield  had  his  liberty, 

Council  ^*  ™*y  ^  *^®  evidence  was  short,  or  the  information  over- 
Book,         flourished. 

r!  Haricy  To  retum :  the  only  remarkable  business  done  by  this  con- 
F^'is  vention,  was  the  drawing  up  certain  articles  in  defence  of  the 
Tw  religion  established.  This  paper  was  couched  by  way  of  address 

houM  o/con-  to  the  bishops,  who  were  to  lay  it  before  the  lords  in  parliament. 
^i^L    The  sutetance  of  it  is  to  this  effect  : 

u^L^^  They  acquaint  the  bishops,  that,  being  informed  by  public 
424,  '  fame,  that  many  points  of  religion,  hitherto  unanimously  re- 
ceived by  the  whole  Church,  and  handed  down  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  apostles,  were  now  called  in  question,  and 
particularly  the  articles  under-written ;  for  this  reason,  they 
thought  themselves  concerned  to  provide,  in  the  best  manner 
they  could,  for  the  salvation  both  of  themselves,  and  the  people 
committed  to  their  charge.  Therefore,  being  supported  with 
the  precedent  of  their  predecessors  upon  a  resembling  occasion, 
they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  publish  the  following  arti- 
cles, appealing  to  God  in  the  most  solemn  manner  for  the 
sincerity  of  their  declaration. 

First,  That  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  by  virtue  of  the 
words  of  consecration  duly  pronounced  by  the  priest,  the  natural 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  conceived  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  are 
really  present  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine. 

Secondly,  That  after  consecration  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine  does  not  remain,  nor  any  other  substance,  excepting 
that  of  God  and  man. 

Thirdly,  That  the  true  or  real  body  of  Christ,  and  his  real 
VeruM  blood,  is  offered  in  the  mass,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
pus  el  renu  quicK  anci  deaa. 

"^'^r  Fourthly,  That  the  supreme  power  of  feeding  and  governing 

journai       the  Church  militant,  and  confirming  their  brethren,  is  given  to 
tion,7oi?99.  the  apostle  St.  Pet-er,  and  his  lav«ful  successors  in  the  apostolic 
see,  who  represent  our  Saviour  for  this  purpose. 

Fifthly,  That  an  authority  for  debating  and  settling  those 
things  which  belong  to  faith,  the  sacraments,  and  discipline  of 
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the  Church,  is  a  privilege  which  always  has  belonged,  and  ought  eliza- 
to  belong  to  the  hierarchy,  and  not  to  the  laity ;  the  IJoly  Spirit  ,  beth. 
having  given  a  commission  to  the  former  for  these  functions. 

These  articles  being  put  into  bishop  Bonner'^s  hand,  were  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  lord  keeper  Bacon :  and,  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, Bonner  acquainted  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  that 
an  instrument  was  sent  up  from  both  the  universities,  attested 
by  a  public  notary,  in  which  the  articles  were  all  subscribed, 
exciting  the  last.  Liber 

All  the  effect  this  declaration  had  with  the  house  of  Lords  ^^°^|V.q 
and  the  queen,  was  the  bringing  on  a  disputation  between  the  Journal  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Reformed.     This  conference  was,  by  S'o".^"^ 
the  queen^s  order,  begun  on  the  thirty-first  of  March,  in  the  ^*»'j: 
Abbey-church  at  Westminster.  The  archbishop  of  York,  being  iwn  Uhcten 
one  of  the  council,  was  required,  in  her  majesty^s  name,  to  in-  ^^^  p^' 
timate  her  pleasure  to  some  of  the  bishops :  and  to  make  ^^-°* 
choice  of  eight,  nine,  or  ten,  of  their  own  party,  to  manage  a  tter, 
dispute  with  an  equal  number  of  the  other  persuasion.    Arch- 
bishop Heath,  and  the  other  bishops,  consented  to  the  motion, 
and  the  points  proposed  to  be  argued.     Upon  this,  at  the 
queen''s  instance,   it  was  mutually  agreed,   that,   to  prevent 
wrangling,  the  debate  should  be  managed  in  writing :  that  the 
bishops,  being  persons  of  the  best  quality,  should  give  in  their 
papers  in  the  first  place :  and  that  the  other  party  should  re- 
turn them  their  answer  in  writing  the  same  day :  that  the 
papers  which  were  mutually  exchanged  one  day,   should  be 
reciprocally  answered  another.     And  that  this  method  should 
be  kept  till  they  had  gone  through  all  the  articles.     And  be- 
cause the  issue  of  this  dispute  might  give  some  measures  to 
the  parliament,  the  lords  desired  the  papers  might  be  penned 
in  English.  This  motion  was  likewise  agreed  by  the  bishops  and 
the  reformed.    And  thus  the  preliminaries  being  all  settled,  the 
conference  began  at  the  time  and  place  above-mentioned ;  the 
privy-council,  a  great  part  of  the  nobility,  and  some  of  the  house 
of  Commons,  being  present.  P       m,,. 

The  persons  made  choice  of  to  engage  in  the  controversy  i>'Kwcj8 
were  these :  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  White,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester; Bayn,  bishop  of  Lichfield;  Scott,  bishop  of  Chester; 
Watson,  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  Dr.  Cole,  dean  of  St.  Paul'*s ;  Dr. 
Harpsfield,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury ;  Dr.Chadsey,  prebendary 
of  St.  PauPs ;  and  Dr.  Langdale,  archdeacon  of  Lewes. 
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Those  for  the  Befonnation  were,  Dr^  Scory,  late  bishop  of 
Chichester ;  Dr.  Cox,  late  dean  of  Westminster ;  Mr.  Horn, 
late  dean  of  Durham ;  Mr.  Elmer,  late  archdeacon  of  Stow ; 
Mr.  Whitehead,  Mr.  Grindai,  Mr.  Guest,  and  Mr.  Jewel.  The 
points  to  be  argued  were  these  three : 
TUque^-  ''  First,  Whether  it  is  against  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
*^^*  custom  of  the  ancient  Church,  to  officiate  and  administer  the 

sacraments  in  a  language  unknown  to  the  people.  Secondly, 
Whether  every  Church  has  authority  to  appoint,  to  change,  or 
set  aside,  ceremonies  and  ecclesiastical  rites,  provided  the  same 
be  done  to  edification.  Thirdly,  Whether  it  can  be  proved,  by 
the  word  of  Gt>d,  that  there  is  offered  in  the  mass  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  dead.'^  The  Papists  were  to  defend 
the  negative  of  the  first,  and  the  affirmative  of  the  last  question, 
and  the  Protestants  were  to  make  good  the  affirmative  of  the 
second. 

And,  that  the  disputation  might  be  managed  in  form,  and 
the  order  observed,  the  lord-keeper  took  the  chair :  not  that 
he  had  any  conmiission  from  the  queen  to  determine  between 
the  parties,  or  over-rule  any  point  in  the  controversy* 

Notwithstanding  things  had  been  thus  thoroughly  adyusted, 
the  bishops  broke  the  method,  and  came  unprovided  widi  their 
paper;   they  pretended  they  had  mistaken  the  agreement. 
However,  they  were  prepared,  they  said,  to  argue  the  first  pro- 
position by  word  of  mouth.   The  lord-keeper,  after  a  reprimand 
for  departing  from  their  preliminaries,  gave  them  liberty  to 
proceed  in  their  own  way ;  they  having  promised  to  put  their 
arguments  in  writing  afterwards,  and  deliver  them  to  the  other 
party. 
Dr.  CoU         Matters  being  thus  far  recovered,  the  Papists  appointed  Dr. 
Mr^l^^,   Cole  to  represent  them,  and  deliver  their  sense  upon  the  first 
4'^'  question.    This  doctor  discharged  his  commission  sometimes 

by  speaking  off  hand,  as  it  was  pretended,  sometimes  by  read- 
ing authorities  out  of  a  paper,  and  sometimes  he  spoke  what 
was  prompted  by  his  party :  but  what  he  ddivered  does  not 
appear.  For  it  is  plain,  his  argument  upon  the  first  question, 
preserved  in  Bennetts  College  library,  was  not  his  first  dis^ 
course,  but  a  reply  to  Hom'^s  paper :  this  is  evident  from  Cole's 
speech,  introductive  to  his  argument.  His  words  are  these : 
'^  Most  honourable, 
^^  That  whereas  these  men  here  present,  have  declared  here 
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openly,  that  it  is  repugnant  and  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,    elizA- 
to  haye  the  common  prayers  and  ministration  of  the  sacraments  ,  beth.  ^ 
in  Latin  here  in  England ;  and  that  all  such  common  prayer  and         41 5, 
ministration  ought  to  be,  and  remain  in  the  Englidi  tongue ; 
Ye  shall  understand,  that  to  prove  this  their  assertion,  they  have 
brought  in  as  yet  only  one  place  of  Scripture,  taken  out  of  St. 
Paulas  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chapter  the  fourteenth, 
with  certain  other  places  of  the  holy  doctors,  whereunto  answer 
is  not  nowito  be  made :  but  when  the  book  which  they  read 
shall  be  delivered  unto  us,  according  to  the  appointment  made 
in  that  behalf,  then,  God  willing,  we  shall  make  answer,  as  well 
to  the  Scripture  as  other  testimonies  alleged  by  them,  so  all 
good  men  may  evidently  perceive  and  understand  the  same 
Scripture  to  be  misconstrued,  and  drawn  from  the  native  and 
true  sense.^ 

From  hence  he  proceeds  to  reply  to  Homers  paper  upon  the 
first  question ;  and  here  he  asserts,  first,  that  Divine  service 
in  an  unknown  tongue  is  no  contradiction  to  any  plain  declara- 
tion of  Scripture ;  and  secondly,  supposing  there  were  any 
plain  text  against  this  usage,  the  constant  practice  of  the 
Ghurch  ought  not  to  be  condemned.  This  bold  proposition  he 
endeavours  to  make  good  by  the  following  arguments : — 

First :  he  takes  notice,  that  notwithstanding  the  keeping  Hit  namut 
the  Sabbath,  or  Saturday,  was  expressly  commanded  by  God/^-j|[^^ 
Almighty,  yet  the  Church,  without  any  warrant  from  written  dLrck 
revelation,  has  changed  the  festival  to  Sunday.     That  ihishtuwiffettoi 
alteration  having  pa^ied  all  along  without  scruple  or  contest,  ^|^^7^ 
is  a  good  reason  to  rely  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  other  p«opU, 
matters.    He  observes,  farther,  that  when  our  Saviour  washed 
his  disciples^  feet,  he  told  them  it  was  '^  for  their  example ;  john  ziu. 
that  they  should  do  as  he  had  done.**^    Notwithstanding  which  *^' 
express  words,  the  Church  had,  without  breach  of  duty,  omitted 
the  imitation.     And  in  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  altar,  the 
practice  of  our  Saviour  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  not  followed 
in  every  circumstance,  for  he  celebrated  this  mystery  after  sup- 
per*   Now,  if  a  man  should  quarrel  with  the  present  usage,  and 
insist  upon  the  institution,  he  may  receive  an  answer  from  St. 
Austin,  who  tells  him,  ^*  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  tlaSkat^ 
in  honour  to  so  great  a  sacrament,  the  body  of  our  Lord  should  ^JS*^us 
be  received  before  any  other  nourishment.^    From  hence  his  i>omviieum 
inference  is,  that  the  Church  is  governed  by  the  direction  of  cS,"***' 

VOL.  VI.  r 
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the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that,  in  virtue  of  this  privilege,  she 
is  empowered  to  change  a  custom,  even  recommended  by  our 
Saviour  himself;  and  that,  by  our  Saviour^s  promise,  the 
authority  of  the  primitive  is  continued  down  to  the  present 
Church.  And  upon  this  ground  the  Church  has  barred  the 
laity  receiving  under  both  kinds,  and  pronounced  those  guilty 
of  heresy  who  affirm  that  whole  Christ  is  not  contained  under 
either  species. 

He  reinforces  his  reasoning  from  a  text  in  the  ^cts,  where 
the  council  of  Jerusalem  published  their  decree  in  these  words : 

Acts  XV.  28.  «  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon 
you  no  greater  burthen  than  these  necessary  things :  that  ye 
abstain  from  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  said  from 
things  strangled,  and  from  fornication.'"  Here  is  a  plain  pre* 
cept  from  the  apostles,  and  other  persons  unquestionably  in- 
spired, for  abstaining  from  eating  blood,  no  less  than  from  otlier 
things,  which  are  unalterably  unlawful.  And  yet  this  branch 
of  the  decree  has  not  been  kept ;  the  Church  for  many  ages 
has  dispensed  with  the  command ;  neither  is  she  blamed  by  the 
reformed  for  indulging  this  latitude.  To  this  he  adds  another 
instance  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  it  is  said,  ^'  the 
Christians  sold  their  estates,  lodged  the  purchase  money  with 
the  apostles,  and  had  all  things  common.*"  But  this  charitable 
precedent  was  never  reckoned  binding  to  succeeding  ages. 
From  all  these  instMices  his  conclusion  is,  that  supposing  the 
Protestants  had  the  Scripture  on  their  side  in  the  case  con* 
tested,— supposing  this,  which  he  will  not  grant ;  yet  since  the 
Church  is  always  under  the  guidance  -of  the  Holy  Spirit,  her 
decisions  are  no  less  to  be  regarded  than  those  of  the  apostles. 
That  this  assertion  is  a  plain  consequence  of  our  Saviour's 
promise,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  "  should  teach  his  disciples  all 
things,  and  guide  them  into  all  truth ;  and  that  himself  would 
be  with  his  Church  to  the  world'*s  end.*"  To  this  purpose  he 
Epist.  ad      cites  a  passage  from  St.  Austin,  where  it  is  said,  that,  ^'  though 

^^*^'  the  Church  tolerates.*  great  many  things,  yet  she  neither  ap- 
proves, nor  connives  at,  nor  practises,  any  thing  contrary  to 
faith  or  moral  duty.'*'' 

After  this  attempt  to  establish  the  Catholic  Church  in  this 
extent  of  authority,  his  next  effort  is  to  prove  the  see  of  Home 
the  seat  of  this  authority,  and  the  centre  of  unity ;  but  for 
this  he  offers  nothing  but  the  testimony  of  Irenseus,  where  that 
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Church,  or  probably  the  city  of  Borne,  is  called  ^'poientior   eliza- 
principalitas.^^  ^    ^    '  j 

From  hence  he  proceeds  to  show  the  danger  of  schism,  that 
St.  Paul  conjures  the  Corinthians  '^  that  they  all  speak  the 
same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions  amongst  them ;  ^ 
that  neither  knowledge,  faith,  good  works,  nor  martyrdom  itself 
win  signify  any  thing  to  those  who  are  out  of  the  communion 
of  the  Church;  for,  as  St.  Austin  speaks,  ^Met  a  mane's  pre- 
tensions be  what  they  will,  whoever  is  separated  from  the 
Church  of  Christ,  can  be  no  Christian.^^  From  hence  Cole 
argues,  that  the  translating  the  Common  Prayer  into  the 
mother-tongue  is  a  breach  upon  the  custom  of  the  universal 
Church;  and  that  such  an  alteration  must  of  necessity  be 
introductive  of  a  horrible  schism. 

His  next  essay  is,  to  prove  that  prayer  in  an  unknown 
language  has  been  all  along  the  custom  of  the  Western  Church. 
And  here,  by  a  common  mistake,  he  makes  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  the  first  preacher  of  Christianity  in  France ;  he 
mentions  Martialis,  and  Austin  the  monk,  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Saxons ;  he  takes  notice  of  the  Britons 
and  Germans  being  brought  over  to  the  belief  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  when  he  comes  to  make  out  his  point,  that  the  service  was 
performed  in  these  Churches  in  a  language  not  understood  by 
the  people,  he  offers  nothing  but  the  silence  of  historians. 
However,  to  give  something  of  the  face  of  an  argument,  he 
affirms  the  Protestants  can  never  prove  the  Church  service  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  was  generally  practised,  either  with  respect 
to  place  or  time.  From  hence  he  proceeds  to  argue  from  the 
permanency  of  the  Latin,  that  the  phrase  and  construction  of 
this  language  keeps  steady  and  fixed,  whereas  the  rest  spoken 
by  the  common  people  are  strangely  floating  and  uncertain ; 
insomuch,  that  one  age  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  another. 
Now,  if  the  Church  liturgy  should  be  always  reformed  to  the  41 6. 
modem  style,  and  change  as  often  as  language  wears  and  words 
grow  out  of  fashion,  such  frequent  alterations  would  lessen  the 
veneration  for  holy  things,  strike  off  the  advantage  of  antiquity, 
and  disserve  the  majesty  of  religion. 

He  endeavours  to  fortify  his  reasoning,  that  the  laity  amongst 
the  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  enter  either  the  holy  of  holies, 
or  the  body  of  the  temple :  and  yet  the  priests  officiated  in  the 
latter^  and  the  high  priest  in  the  former.     That  in  the  Greek 

p2 
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Church,  the  priest  conflecrates  with  the  curtains  drawn  before 
the  altar.  *'  Cum  vela  videris  retrahi,*^  says  St.  Chrysostom, 
^Hune  supeme  coelum  aperiri  cogita.'^  That  the  people,  by 
not  understandmg  the  public  prayer,  have  a  better  opportunity 
for  their  private  devotion,  which  would  be  disturbed  if  they 
should  nothing  but  attend  to  answer  Amen :  besides,  in  a  great 
church  it  is  impossible  for  every  body  to  hear  what  the  priest 
says. 

His  next  effort  is  somewhat  surprising.  He  affirms,  that  if 
it  were  necessary  to  officiate  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  it  would 
follow  that  nobody  could  be  the  better  for  any  prayers,  unless 
he  understood  them,  and  heard  them  when  they  were  said : 
from  whence  the  inference  would  be,  that  the  Churches  prayers 
for  St.  Peter  in  prison  signified  nothing :  each  of  which  conse* 
quences,  as  he  argues,  are  no  less  than  heresy  \ 

His  last  topic  is  from  the  ill  translation  of  the  Bible.  ^  If 
we  should,^^  says  he,  ^'  consent  to  the  English  service,  we  must 
be  obliged  to  king  Edwards's  Conmion  Prayer-book.**^  Kow 
this  book  consists  of  versions  of  the  Psalms,  and  other  part-s  of 
the  Scripture,  in  which  are  several  plain  mistakes  and  devia- 
tions from  the  original.  ^'  Now  this,^  continues  he,  ^^  is  down- 
right depraving  the  Holy  Scriptures :  and  if  the  Liturgy  must 
be  regulated  upon  this  false  translation,  we  may  be  said  to 
serve  God  with  lies.** 

We  ought  not  therefore  to  alter  the  form  of  the  Common^ 
Prayer  to  that  degree,  as  to  lose  the  benefit  of  all  devotion : 
and  yet  such  must  be  the  issue  of  this  uncharitable  contention, 
1  Cor.  xi.  unless  our  adversaries  think  fit  to  acquiesce.  *'  The  Church  of 
Gt>d,^^  as  St.  Paul  speaks,  '^has  no  such  custom^  as  they 
would  bring  upon  us.  And  therefore  we  may  put  the  apostle^s 
1  Cor.  xiv,  question  to  them,  "  What !  came  the  word  of  Gtod  out  from 
you?  or  came  it  to  you  onlyT  Has  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ  been  all  along  mistaken,  and  never  seen  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  t  Has  the  Holy  Ghost 
laid  down  his  office,  and  discontinued  his  leading  Christians 
into  all  truth,  till  now  of  late !  St.  Austin,  in  his  letter  to 
Julianus  the  Pelagian,  who  complained  of  hard  usage  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  answers  him  thus :  ^^  In  my  opinion,^  says 
this  Father,  ^^  you  ought  to  have  been  determined  by  that  pa^ 
of  the  world  in  which  our  blessed  Saviour  crowned  his  chief 

I  ThepeHHoprme^Ukd  non  teguUur  are  particularly  palpable  in  this  paragraph. 
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apostle  with  martyrdom;"  sod  a  little  after,  he  tells  him:  "  Yoo   eliza- 

HPT  IT 

bad  your  first  and  second  birth  in  the  Western  Church.  What  ^    ^   '  * 

makes  you  endeavour  to  bring  in  foreign  doctrine  upon  her  ? 

Or  rather,  why  would  you  take  away  part  of  that  faith,  which 

you  found  in  her  at  your  baptism  T  Aiwust. 

Cole  pretends,  it  was  in  their  power  to  cite  a  great  many  j^iii^"*" 
more  authorities,  in  which  the  ancients  declare  strongly  against 
lireaking  the  unity  and  disturbing  the  government  of  the  Church, 
That  this  reasoning  would  afiect  their  adversaries.  However, 
he  was  willing  to  waive  this  advantage,  for  fear  of  being  tedious 
to  the  audience.  Ex  MSS. 

That  this  was  Cole's  second  discourse,  for  the  reading  of  ^^^^^^"2; 
which  the  bishops  insisted  so  strongly  at  the  second  meeting 
for  the  conference,  will  appear  farther  by  Home's  paper,  which  p^,,^  ^^^i  3. 
I  shall  now  subjoin.  ?•  ^^• 

This  divine,  by  way  of  preface,  declares  a  great  regard  for 
the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church :  and  that  they  professed  Horaces 
an  entire  submission  to  all  the  articles  of  the  Apostolical,  ^^*^^*^ 
Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds :  that  they  are  willing  to  refer  formed, 
the  whole  controversy  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Catholic 
Church.    But  then  by  the  Catholic  Church  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  Church  of  Borne,  but  that  body  of  Christians  which 
ean  prove  her  title  to  Catholicism  from  the  Scriptures,  and  is 
under  the  directions  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  and  that  they  have 
the  warrant  of  St.  Austin  and  other  Fathers  to  restrain  the 
Catholic  Church  to  this  notion '.  Foi,  vol.  3. 

From  hence  he  proceeds  to  state  the  question :  and  first,  ^'  ^^^' 
that  by  the  word  of  God  the  Protestants  only  mean  the  written 
Word,  or  canonical  Scriptures.     And  secondly,  by  the  custom 
of  the  primitive  Church,  they  understand  the  general  practice 
of  the  Church  for  the  first  five  centuries. 

His  first  undertaking  is  to  prove  Conunon  Prayer  in  an  un-  Tke  Com- 
known  language  contrary  to  the  Word  of  €K)d.    And  upon  2^^Ii?*^ 
this  head  he  anrues  at  lenffth,  and  with  sufficient  force  from  AMotMt^»- 
1  Cor.  xiv.     But  I  shall  omit  the  recital  of  his  reasoning,  and  trary  to  Oe 
refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  offered  already  in  defence  of  *"^''"^* 
the  English  Liturgy.     However,  I  shall  mention  one  text  See  rc^  of 
cited  by  Home  from  this  chapter :  "  I  will  pray  by  the  Spirit  ^'^^  ^• 
and  I  will  pray  with  the  understanding  also.''     From  hence  he 
argues  that  Common  Prayer,  in  the  notion  of  it,  imports  the  . 

joint  petitions  of  the  congregation,  declared  by  their  language,  ctp.  l^  •  *' 

'  A  most  important  fiict,  which  should  never  be  foi^^otten  in  ecclesiastical  controversy^. 
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That  this  definition  is  approved  by  St.  Austin.  "  There  would 
Nihil  opus  be  no  need,^'  says  he,  "  of  forming  our  prayers  into  words,  un- 
nitiutf!!^'  less  to  discover  the  mind  of  the  understanding  to  the  people.^* 
fibula  ^  "  '^^^  ministration/'*  as  he  goes  on,  "  of  the  Lord'^s  supper 
nificanda  and  baptism,  are,  as  it  were,  sermons  upon  the  death  and  re- 
s&,  ui  popt^  surrection  of  Christ :  but  sermons,  or  representations,  must  be 
lutwteUigat.  ^^Aq  in  intelligible  language,  otherwise  they  are  to  no  purpose. 
It  is  not  lawful  for  a  Christian  to  abuse  the  gifts  of  Gk>d :  but 
he  that  prays  in  an  unknown  language  is  guilty  of  this  mis- 
management ;  for  the  use  of  speech  is  only  to  communicate 
Do?trin.^*'  thoughts,  and  discover  the  mind  to  the  hearer.  He  fortifies 
Christian,  his  reasoning  from  the  practice  of  the  heathen,  and  the  suggea- 
cap.  10.  tions  of  natural  light ;  and  observes  that  the  Pagans  in  all 
auUmntUla  countries,  though  never  so  much  uncultivated,  though  never  so 
Si)dw**  slenderly  improved,  put  up  their  prayers  to  their  deities,  and 
tnur  non  iun  perform  their  religious  solemnities  in  the  vulgar  language.^ 
pr^^Mt^  The  second  part  of  his  assertion  is  to  prove  prayers  in  an  un- 
vt  ud^  known  tonc^ue  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Church. 
mur.  He  begins  with  Justin  Martyr^s  apology :  where  this  Father, 

pmdiee  of   giving  an  account  of  the  Christian  worship  to  the  Roman  em- 
^^Chirdk.  f^^^  acquaints  them  that  at  their  assemblies  on  Sundays, 
Justin  Mar-  the  wHtiugs  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  used  to  be  read :  that 
41 7.^      *^^'  sermon  they  aU  stood  up  and  prayed :  and  that  when  the 
bishop  officiated  in  the  communion  service,  the  people  all  an- 
swered Amen.     From  hence  it  is  evident  the  Scriptures  were 
read  in  the  vulgar  language :  and  that  the  Liturgy  was  under- 
stood by  the  people,  otherwise  which  way,  as  the  apostle  argues, 
]  Cor.  xiv.   could  they  be  qualified  to  say  Amen ! 

^^'  This  custom  may  be  farther  traced  in  St.  Basil^s  and  St. 

Chrysostom's  liturgies,  where  the  people  have  a  share  in  the 
service.  For  instance,  they  answer,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
us  ."^  "  And  with  thy  Spirit  -^  "  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord,*" 
&c.  Now  which  way  could  they  make  these  responses,  or 
adjust  them  to  the  time,  unless  the  public  form  was  drawn  up 
in  the  common  language  ?  Farther,  St.  Basil,  in  his  letter 
to  the  clergy  of  Neo-Csesarea,  endeavours  to  take  off  some 
objections  against  the  psalmody  used  in  his  Church:  and 
having  premised  that  their  practice  in  this  particular  was 
uniform  and  general,  takes  notice,  that  the  people  at  church, 
after  having  made  their  confession  to  God,  threw  themselveB 
63.  '         into  two  divisions,  and  sung  the  psalms  alternately. 

To  these  authorities  he  adds  farther  testimony  from  St.  Am- 
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brose,  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  first  to  the  Corinthians ;  from    eliza- 
St.  Jerome  on  these  words  of  the  same  chapter,  "  How  shall  ,  ^^JH.  ^ 
he  that  occupies  the  room  of  the  unlearned,  say  amen  T*   From  ^^ne  16. 
the  same  father  in  the  end  of  his  comment  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Qalatians ;  from  St.  Ghrysostom  on  1  Cor.  xiv. ;  from 
Dionysius,  from  St.  Cyprian,  and  St.  Austin.    To  these  the  Oypnan. 
testimony  of  Justinian  is  subjoined,  where  the  emperor  com-  onSon.* 
mands  all  bishops  and  priests  to  pronounce  the  liturgic  prayers,  ^<«ninic. 
and  the  office  of  baptism,  with  a  loud  voice,  that  the  people  Psalm,  xviii. 
may  hear,  and  be  assisted  in  their  devotions :  which  benefit  ^^b^.^^ 
they  cannot  have,  as  the  emperor  continues,  unless  they  under- 
stand what  is  said :  and  here  he  founds  himself  upon  tiie  apes- 
tier's  reasoning,  and  argues  from  the  fourteenth  of  the  Corinth- 
ians, abready  mentioned  \  Novell. 

When  Home  had  thus  read  through  his  paper,  the  audience  j^^^^^^^i^"^* 
seemed  to  discover  their  satisfaction,  and  give  a  preference  to  Fox,  p.  981, 
his  argument.     Upon  which  the  bishops  alleged  they  had  more  The  b^ps 
to  offer  upon  the  first  question.     This  was  contradicting  their  Zu^^the 
former  answer ;  for  when  Cole  had  ended  his  first  discourse,  o*^** 
the  privy  council  asking  them  if  they  had  anything  to  say  far-  ^ 
ther  upon  that  head,  they  answered  no.     Notwithstanding,  to  PaporK>£Bce. 
take  off  all  pretences  of  complaint,  the  conference  was  ad- 
journed until  the  Monday  following,  and  the  bishops   were 
ordered  to  bring  in  their  paper  to  the  second  proposition,  with 
a  promise  that  what  they  had  farther  prepared  upon  the  first 
question  should  hkewise  be  heard :  and  to  this  both  parties 
agreed.     But  when  the  day  came,  the  bishops  insisting  upon  poz,  p.  9^5. 
their  reading  the  supplemental  paper  to  the  first  question,  and 
refusing  to  abide  by  the  last  compromise,  the  conference  after  paper-office. 
some  squabble  broke  up.     White  and  Watson,   bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Lincoln,  showing  more  heat  than  the  rest, 
and  misbehaving  themselves  to  a  remarkable  degree,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  and  fined.     The  rest  were  bound  in  a 
recognizance  to  appear  before  the  council,  where  most  of  them 
were  deeply  fined. 

The  bishops  thus  declining  to  go  on  with  the  controversy, 
and  falling  off  from  their  own  appointment,  looked  like  de- 
spairing of  keeping  their  ground,  and  being  conscious  of  an  ill 

^  The  Romanifltsseem  to  be  now  aware  that  this  u  one  of  the  weakest  of  their  points 
of  discipline.  It  is  not  improbable  that  their  vulgate  translations  will  gradual]/  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Latin. 
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oause.  However,  they  pretended  themselyes  straitened  in 
time :  that  it  was  beneath  their  character  to  go  through  a 
disputation  of  this  kind,  where  Bacon,  a  mere  layman,  was  to 
sit  as  judge :  that  the  points  to  be  argued  had  been  abeady 
determined  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  therefore  were  not  to 
wkich  ooea-  be  farther  debated,  without  leave  firom  the  pope.  These  ob- 
bnafS^t^  jections  being  made  after  the  method  of  the  conference  was 
mutually  settled,  were  accounted  no  better  than  trifling  and 
evasion.  Particularly,  their  exception  against  the  presidency 
of  the  lord  keeper,  Bacon,  seems  to  have  little  weight :  for  it 
was  no  uncustomary  practice  for  the  Christian  emperors  to 
appoint  secular  men  of  distinction  to  interpose  so  far  in  eccle<* 
siastical  synods  as  to  keep  good  order  in  the  debates,  to  hold 
the  parties  close  to  the  question,  and  to  prevent  their  flying 
out  into  cavilling  and  foreign  discourse ;  and  of  this,  to  men* 
tion  nothing  more,  we  have  instances  in  the  general  councils 
of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon.  Sanders,  in  reporting  this  covf 
ferenoe,  commends  some  of  the  bishops  for  their  magnanimity, 
and  informs  us  of  their  resolution  to  excommunicate  the  queen, 
and  the  leading  heretics.  But  it  seems  the  other  bishops  were 
wiser,  or  more  tame  at  least,  than  to  venture  on  so  nigged 
an  expedient.  They  chose  rather  to  refer  the  exercise  of  dis* 
cipline  to  the  pope,  than  exert  such  a  censure  upon  their  sove- 
reign :  they  thought  such  extreme  proceedings  might  be  mis^ 
interpreted,  and  carried  too  far  in  the  consequence :  and  over 
and  above,  they  might  exasperate  the  government  this  way, 
and  draw  a  persecution  upon  their  whole  party.  White  and 
Watson  were  the  warm  prelates  who  threatened  the  queen 
with  excommunication,  which  was  the  reason  of  their  commit* 
ment  to  the  Tower. 

As  the  reformed  divines  kept  close  to  the  conditions  of  the 
conference,  and  came  off  with  advantage  upon  the  first  ques- 
tion, so  they  were  likewise  no  less  prepared  for  the  second.  I 
shall  give  the  reader  part  of  the  substance  of  it.  The  propoa^ 
tion  is  this :  ^^  Every  particular  Church  has  authority  to  insti* 
tute,  change,  or  set  aside  rites  and  ceremonies,  provided  it  is 
done  to  edification.^ 

Before  they  proceed  to  their  proof,  they  settle  the  terms  of 
divirit  upon  the  questiou.     ''  And,  first,  by  every  particular  Church,  they 

the  second  i*j  •  x  %  •  \     •     i»  ji 

tfuestumof   mean  every  kingdom,  province,  or  country  which  is  formed 
^re^       into  a  distinct  society.   By  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
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they  onderBiand  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  are  nother   eliza- 

B£TH 

ezpreedy,  nor  by  neceesaiy  consequence,  forbidden  by  the  v— v— ^ 
Scriptores. 

^^  To  make  good  their  assertion,  they  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  rites  and  ceremonies  under  the  state  last  men- 
tioned, are  thmgs  which  relate  to  order  and  decency.  But 
niaiteiB  of  this  nature  are,  by  the  apostle  St.  Paul,  referred  to 
the  management  of  the  particular  Church  of  Corinth,  and  by 
consequence  to  all  other  particular  churches ;  for  the  Corinth- 
ians had  no  pretensions  to  special  privilege. 

^^  Secondly,  those  usages  which  were  serviceable  at  the  first 
institution,  may  afterwards  grow  dai^rous  and  inconvenient. 
For  this  reason  the  meeting  of  men  and  women  at  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs,  on  the  vigils,  was  forbidden  and  discontinued, 
thongh  very  much  commended  by  St.  Jerome.  418. 

^^  To  stay  for  general  councils  for  removing  disorders,  and 
bringing  things  to  a  proper  regulation,  is  sometimes  too  slow 
a  remedy.  For  instance,  the  Church  was  governed  for  near 
three  hundred  years  before  the  first  oecumenical  synod  at  Nice, 
and  since  that  time  there  have  been  long  intermissions  of  such 
general  assemblies.  Now  if  particular  Churches  are  not  em* 
powered  to  suppress  superstition,  and  discharge  such  ceremo- 
nies as  lead  to  unlawful  practice,  a  great  number  of  souls  might 
niiscaiiy  before  the  bishops  from  all  parts  could  be  dravm 
together. 

^^  Thirdly,  Aretus,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  and  Primacius,  bishop 
of  Utica,  teach  us  that  the  seven  churches  in  Asia,  mentioned 
in  the  Bevelations,  represent  all  other  particular  churches  in  I^>  I 
the  rest  of  Christendom.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
bishops  and  pastors  of  every  kingdom  and  province  were  to 
have  the  same  authority  with  those  who  premded  in  the  seven 
Asiatic  Churches.  But  the  angels  or  bishops  of  these  seven 
Churches  had  authority  to  reform  what  v^as  amiss,  as  appears 
by  the  orders  St.  John  was  commanded  to  send  them. 

**  Fourthly,  if  a  particular  Church  was  tied  dovm  to  immo« 
ral  or  ensnaring  rights  and  ceremonies  of  human  institution, 
and  had  no  authority  to  set  aside  an  iD  custom,  then  such  a 
Church  would  be  obliged  *  to  obey  man  rather  than  Ood,  and 
not  to  do  every  thing  to  edification,^  which  is  a  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

*^  That  when  circumstances  change,  things  decline  from  their 
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first  condition,  and  customs  suffer  upon  the  progress,  common 
sense  suggests  reformation,  and  directs  to  a  stop  of  the  mis- 
chief. To  apply  this  reasoning,  it  is  not  Ukely  a  wicked  cere- 
mony should  spread  to  an  universal  extent,  and  grow  into  a 
general  abuse,  all  at  once  :  now  as  the  contagion  is  particular 
as  to  place,  the  cure  ought  to  be  so  too.  And  if  the  corrup- 
tion happens  to  grow  general,  St.  Austin^s  rule  must  govern  for 
the  remedy.  ^  A  good  husbandman,''  says  this  father,  '  when  he 
sees  his  com  choked  with  weeds,  does  not  attempt  the  pulling 
them  out  all  together,  bpt  begins  first  at  one  comer  of  the 
field.' 

^^  If  it  is  objected  that  the  ceremomes  of  holy  Church  are 
privileged  firom  danger  and  misapplication ;  to  this  it  may  be 
returned,  that  the  institutions  of  men,  like  their  nature,  are 
subject  to  change  and  degeneracy. 

^'  To  give  an  instance  of  a  ceremony  which  one  would  have 
thought  had  been  fenced  better  than  ordinary.  The  brazen 
serpent  was  set  up  by  Moses  for  an  antidote  against  poison. 
But  even  this  was  afterwards  abused  to  idolatry,  for  which 
reason  king  Hezeldah  beat  it  to  powder.  Thus  ceremonies 
are  sometimes  honoured  with  excess  of  applications,  and  made 
essential  to  divine  worship.  And  in  such  cases  our  Saviour 
pronounces,  '  In  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doc- 
trines the  commandments  of  men.** 

^'  Sometimes  they  grow  too  bulky  for  use,  and  multiply  to  an 

intolerable  number.     St.  Austux  complains  of  this  grievance. 

Omnia  sunt  '  All,'  says  he,  ^  is  overrun  with  human  fancies.'     The  Jews, 

r^akuma- uudcr  the  law,  as  this  father  goes  on,  were  in  a  better  condi- 

nmpiwnt'    f^Q^  than  the  Christians ;  for  though  they  had  none  of  the 

privileges  of  evangelic  liberty,  yet  their  servitude  was  more 

honourable :  the  burthen  was  laid  upon  them  by  Grod  Almighty, 

and  not  by  any  human  invention. 

"  Sometimes  they  are  altogether  idle  and  uninstructive,  and, 
as  one  may  say,  signs  without  ugnification.  And  this  is  the 
case  of  most  of  the  ceremonies  so  warmly  contested  for  at 
present.  And  sometimes  they  are  contrived  purely  to  make 
a  penny  of  the  people. 

'«  Farther,  the  i^ostles'  authority  is  derived  upon  after  ages, 

and  conveyed  to  the  bishops,  their  successors.     This  must  be 

granted  by  the  Boman  Catholics ;  with  what  colour  else  can 

Evag.         they  press  obedience  to  the  pope's  decrees  I     Besides,  St. 

U 
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Jerome  is  fiill  for  the  point :  and  St.  Cyprian  makes  no  scruple   eliza- 
to  affirm  that  the  apostles  were  all  equal  to  St.  Peter  by  their  v      y    '  ■' 
conmiissioii.     From  whence  it  follows,  that  all  bishops  have  j^*^^? 
the  same  authority  for  ordering  things  to  edification.  ApwtoU 

**  And  that  particular  Churches  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris-  ^rw^pan 
tianity  made  use  of  this  liberty  touching  ceremonies,  is  evident  JJJJJ^^ 
by  variety  of  precedents.     For  instance,  Irenseus,  speaking  otnonoriset 
the  Lenten  fast,  observes,  that  the  Christians  did  not  only  Cy|>mn.'de 
differ  about  the  time,  but  the  manner :  that  notwithstanding  jg^j^^ 
this  diflerence,  the  Churches  kept  a  good  correspondence  with 
each  other.     Socrates  has  a  remarkable  discourse  upon  this  §"•? ^-  ^***- 
subject.     This  historian  affirms,  that  neither  the  apostles  nor 
the  Gk)spel  obliged  to  uniformity  in  these  matters.     That  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  kept  Easter  on  different  days. 
That  this  diversity  did  not  hinder  St.  Polycarp,  bishop  of 
Smyrna,  and  Anicetus,  bishop  of  Rome,  from  communicating 
together ;  that  at  Home  they  fast  three  weeks  before  Easter, 
excepting  Sunday ;  that  in  Greece,  Illyricum,  and  Alexandria, 
they  lengthen  their  abstinence  to  six  weeks ;  and  all  of  them, 
notwithstanding,  call  it  a  quadragesimal  fast.     The  Churches 
differ  likewise  in  other  circumstances  of  the  abstinence.     For 
some  refuse  eating  any  animals,  others  make  no  scruple  of 
fish  diet ;  and  a  third  sort  take  the  liberty  of  feeding  both 
upon  fish  and  fowl,  because  they  were  created  out  of  the  same 
element.      Some  abstain  from  eggs,  and  all  sorts  of  fruit; 
some  eat  nothing  but  dry  bread,  and  some  will  not  venture  so 
fiu:  as  that  neither ;  and,  in  fine,  jsome  fast  till  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  refresh  themselves  with  any  sort  of  nou- 
rishment, without  distinction.     And  since  there  is  no  positive 
precept  to  determine  this  point,  it  is  plain  the  apostles  have 
left  every  body  to  their  own  discretion  ;  that  their  self-denial  Socrat  Hist. 
being  thus  at  liberty  might  have  more  commendation  in  it.  ^!^!^'^' 
The  historian  proceeds   to  instance  other  different  usages         419. 
touching  the  administration  of  baptism  and  the  holy  eucharist, 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  &;c. 

"  As  to  the  point  of  fasting,  St.  Austin's  reasoning  falls  in  with 
that  of  Socrates.     He  grants  fasting  is  commanded  in  the 
New  Testament ;  but,  in  regard  the  days  on  which  we  are  to 
fast  are  not  prescribed  by  our  Saviour  or  the  Apostles,  he  August,  da 
thinks  it  more  convenient  this  matter  should  go  at  large.  ^|^;    . 
Theodolites  comment  upon  these  words,  in  the  14th  to  the  c^uuL. 
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Bomans,  ^  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  lus  own  mind,^ 
is  urged  to  the  same  purpose* 

^' Earths :  a  Church  that  has  the  liberty  to  receive  a  ceremony 
»  o,«  t  «»f,  ta  the  «™  Hbertj.to  Ll»,ge  a  wk»  it  i 
found  convenient.  But  every  Church  has  this  liberty :  for,  as 
St.  Austin  writes  to  Januarius,  *  Whatever  is  neither  repugnant 
to  faith  or  good  manners  is  to  be  looked  on  as  an  indifferent 
matter.^  Now,  if  it  lies  at  the  choice  of  particular  Churches 
to  admit  or  reject  an  indifferent  ceremony,  it  will  be  still  more 
reasonable  to  grant  them  a  power  to  throw  it  out  when  they 
find  it  blemished  and  grown  out  of  kind. 

^'  When  it  was  objected  to  St.  Cyprian,  that  no  tradition 

ought  to  be  altered,  the  martyr  replied,  ^  Whence  came  this 

tradition  at  first?    Does  it  stand  upon  any  divine  authority? 

Was  it  commanded  by  our  Lord  or  his  Apostles,  and  do  we 

Cyprian,      g^ j  j|^  Jq  fj^Q  eanou  of  the  New  Testament  V    As  much  as  to 

Eptst.  ad  1  .«   •  11  ..... 

PompUn.  say,  that,  if  it  was  no  more  than  human  constitution,  it  was 
not  to  be  concluded  unalterable  ;  and,  elsewhere,  he  aDows  that 
changing  things  for  the  better  is  a  very  reasonable  incon^ 
stancy. 

''St.  Austin  has  a  remarkable  passage  to  this  purpose.  '  It  is 
not  true,'*  says  he,  'which  some  men  pretend,  that  a  thing 
once  well  done  must  by  no  means  be  altered :  for,  when  the 
ground  of  any  practice  fails,  and  the  circumstances  of  time  are 
altered,  we  have  all  imaginable  reason  to  alter  the  custom 

August,  ad    toO.^ 

cii^5.  '  *°  Having  now  supported  their  proposition  from  Scripture  and 
the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  they  proceeded  to  precedents  in 
the  primitive  Church.  They  allege  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysos- 
tom's  liturgies  were  received  without  the  authority  of  a  general 
council;  and,  if  it  was  lawful  for  single  bishops  to  settle 
liturgic  forms  and  di£fer  from  other  Churches  in  ceremonies  of 
the  greatest  weight  in  rites  annexed  to  the  most  solemn  part  of 
religion,  how  unreasonable  is  it  to  deny  the  same  latitude  to  a 
whole  kingdom  or  province  !  In  St.  Gregory'^s  time  there  were 
three  canons  or  forms  for  the  administration  of  the  holy  eucha- 
rist :  the  canon  of  St.  Ambrose ;  the  canon  of  Schokistious ; 
and  the  canon  of  St.  Gregory.  At  Rome,  every  Saturday  was 
a  fast ;  but  at  Milan,  the  practice  was  otherwise.  Now,  when 
St.  Austin  and  his  mother  lived  at  Milan,  they  governed  them* 
selves  by  St.  Ambrose^s  custom,  and  kept  no  fast  on  Saturdays. 
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Farther:  St.  Ambrose  broueht  in  somewhat  of  the  Alexan-  eliza- 
drian  custom  of  psalmody  into  the  Church  of  Milan,  as  St. 
Austin  relates  in  his  Gonfessions;  and,  as  this  celebrated 
bishop  set  up  one  usage,  he  put  down  another.  There  was  a 
custom  in  Africa  and  Italy,  to  bring  entertainments  to  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs  when  the  Christians  met  there.  This 
St.  Ambrose  looked  on  as  a  heathenish  fancy ;  that  it  gave 
occasion  to  intemperance,  and  therefore  suffered  it  to  continue 
no  longer.  Thus  Nectarius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  sup- 
pressed the  office  of  a  public  penitentiary;  and,  which  is 
farther  remarkable,  this  function  was  not  revived  by  his  suc« 
cesser  St.  Chrysostom. 

They  made  good  their  assertion,  farther,  from  the  practice 
of  our  own  country.  For  instance,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
VIII.  many  superstitious  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  publicly 
countenanced  and  long  continued,  were  thrown  out :  such  as 
pilgrimages,  stations,  and  pardons ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
many  unaccountable  opinions  touching  purgatory,  holy  water, 
**  scfda  coeli,^  and  masses  for  cattle.  Many  romantic  miracles, 
and  visionary  relations  in  the  saints'"  lives,  were  disbelieved  and 
discharged.  And  yet  these  things  were  once  established  by 
pretended  catholic  authority,  and  are  still  kept  up  in  other 
countries  upon  the  same  ground.  However,  at  the  return  of 
popery  in  the  late  reign,  these  gross  errors  and  corruptions  in 
practice  were  not  thought  fit  to  be  revived. 

They  proceed  to  argue  firom  the  frequency  of  provincial 
councils  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church.  Now,  such  assembh'es 
were  convened  to  no  puipose,  unless  they  had  a  power  for 
reforming  what  was  amiss.  They  observe,  that  several  hete« 
rodoxies,  relating  to  marriage,  to  restraints  in  diet,  and  the 
liberty  of  slaves,  were  condemned  in  the  council  at  Gangra ; 
that  the  heresy  of  Pelagius  was  likewise  censured  in  several 
provincial  synods  before  the  cause  was  brought  to  a  general 
council.  Now,  doctrine  is  matter  of  more  importance  than 
rites  and  ceremonies.  If,  therefore,  provincial  councils  have 
authority  to  determine  in  the  first  case,  they  must,  i  /ortiari^ 
be  allowed  it  in  the  latter.  And  thus,  as  was  observed  before, 
the  Church  for  near  three  hundred  years  was  well  governed 
with  this  assistance,  and  had  no  public  regulations  but  what 
were  settled  in  provincial  councils.  They  urge  the  Fathers  of 
the  sixth  council  of  Carthage  checked  the  encroachment  of  the 
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bishop  of  Borne.  This  synod  complained  of  his  attempt  to 
draw  a  cause  before  them  to  his  own  jurisdiction.  They  told 
him  the  council  of  Nice  had  very  wisely  decreed,  that  all 
disputes  should  be  determined  where  they  commenced ;  and 
that  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  be  wanting  to 
particular  provinces. 

These  divines  proceed  to  argue,  that  some  diversity  in  cere- 
monies is  more  serviceable  to  the  Church  than  a  nice  unifor- 
mity :  for,  by  this  means,  the  indififerency  of  things  is  best 
distinguished,  and  the  Church  preserved  in  her  liberty ;  and, 
over  and  above,  by  this  latitude,  the  ceremonies  will  not  be 
overvalued  by  the  ignorant  people,  nor  strained  to  an  equality 
with  what  is  commanded  in  Holy  Writ. 

420.  As  for  the  uniformity  now  visible  in  the  popish  Churches,  it 

is  not  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Making  aD  things  thus  of  one 
colour,  was  the  policy  of  latter  ages  :  it  was  a  consequence  of 
the  pope'^s  usurpation,  and  a  stretch  of  his  pretended  supre- 
macy ;  and  thus  it  is  rather  kept  on  for  a  badge  of  servitude, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  Roman  authority,  than  for  any  edifi- 
cation. 

They  are  sensible  the  force  of  general  councils  may  be 
objected  against  their  proof ;  but,  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion requiring  a  long  discourse,  they  promise  to  consider  it  in 
their  reply  to  their  adversaries.  And  here  they  intend  to 
disentangle  the  difficulties  of  the  argument,  and  prove,  by 
sufficient  authority,  in  what  points,  and  how  far.  Christians 
are  bound  to  acquiesce  in  general  councils. 

And  whereas  the  Roman  Catholics  insist  upon  length  of 
time  and  immemorial  possession,  they  should  prove  the  matters 
contested  defensible  before  they  insist  on  their  antiquity :  for 
there  is  no  prescribing  against  the  Word  of  Gk>d:  for,  as 
St.  Cyprian  speaks,  '^  custom,  without  truth,  is  no  better  than 
ancient  error.''^  And,  lastly,  as  to  their  adversaries^  pretence 
of  possession,  they  think  it  foreign  to  the  controversy,  and  no 
good  plea :  for,  if  they  cannot  make  good  the  pope'^s  universal 
pastorship  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  authority  of  their 
Church  signifies  nothing ;  and,  by  consequence,  their  possession 
sinks  with  it.  These  objections,  and  any  others  offered,  they 
undertake  to  answer  more  at  large  when  the  papers  of  the 

MSS.         other  party  shall  be  delivered. 

Synodal!   *      I  shall  now  go  back  to  the  parliament,  and  consider  the 
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« 
proceedings  there  with  relation  to  the  Church.    As  to  the    eliza- 
lords  spiritual,  none  of  them  bad  summons  but  such  as  acted  ,  ^^m.  ^ 
in  the  late  reign.     Those  who  were  present  were.  Heath,  arch- 
bishop of  York;    Bonner,  bishop  of  London;    White,  of 
Winchester;    Pate,   of  Worcester;    Kitchen,  of    Landaff; 
Bayne,  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield;    Turberville,  of   Exeter; 
Scot,  of  Chester;    Oglethorpe,  of  Carlisle;    and   Fecknam, 
lord  abbot  of  Westminster.     The  bishops  of  Durham,  Peter- 
borough, Ely  (now  ambassador),  Bath  and  Wells,   and  St. 
Pavid''s,  sent  their  proxies;  the  other  sees  were  vacant  by 
death. 

The  first  bill  I  shaU  mention  was  for  the  restitution  ot^^^fi^ 

.  ,  ,  the  resttltt- 

tenths,  nrst-fruits,  and  parsonages,  impropriate  to  the  crown,  tum  of  tenths, 
which  queen  Mary,  out  of  her  piety,  had  returned  to  the*^-'""^'' 
Church.  The  bill,  as  a  motive  to  make  it  pass,  sets  forth  the 
<'  huge,  innumerable,  and  inestimable  charges  of  the  royal 
estate  C  that  the  crown  descended  to  her  majesty  very  much 
encumbered,  and  lessened  in  the  revenues;  and  that  the 
statute  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  Philip  and  Mary,  for  the  ]  &  2  PhiHp 
extinguishing  payment  of  tenths,  &c.,  was  made  to  the  great  cap.  47' 
disherison  and  decay  of  the  estate  royal.  From  this  preamble, 
the  statute  goes  on  to  repeal  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  ci^.  4 ;  and  thus  the  acts  for  the  payment  of  tenths, 
passed  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  were  revived.  By 
this  act,  vicarages,  not  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds 
in  the  king^s  books,  and  parsonages  not  exceeding  ten  marks, 
are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  first-fruits.  The  grants, 
liberties,  and  immunities,  made  to  the  universities  by  any  of  the 
queen'*s  predecessors,  together  with  the  grants  and  privileges 
belonging  to  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and  St.  Gteorge'^s 
chapel  at  Windsor,  are  likewise  saved.  To  which  may  be 
added,  the  revenues  of  hospitals  and  schools,  which  are  also 
dischai^ed  from  this  burthen.  1  Eiiz.cap.4. 

The  bishops  all  protested  against  this  re-annexing  the  tenths, 
&c.,  to  the  crown ;  but  the  temporal  lords  went  with  the  bill 
nemine  contradicmte.  This  is  somewhat  strange,  considering 
they  were  almost  all  of  them  the  same  members  which  made 
the  act  for  returning  these  things  to  the  Church  in  the  late 
reign.  However,  the  preamble  of  this  statute  complains  the  2&  3 Phil, 
extinguishing  the  payment  of  tenths,  first-fruits,  &c«,  was  acap.47' 
^^  great  disherison  and  decay  of  the  estate  royal.^  From  hence 
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the  readeir  may  observe  the  misfortune  of  some  janctm^  and 
how  necessitous  the  court  is  at  one  time  more  than  another. 
King  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  who  made  this  branch  of  the 
Ghuurch'^s  revenue  parcel  of  his  own.     And  yet,  as  it  happened, 
in  the  reigns  of  hk  predecessors,  for  many  hundred  years,  the 
royal  grandeur  was  kept  up,  the  functions  of  government 
carried  on,  and  the  public  charge  supported,  without  this 
remarkable  assistance. 
Mareb22,        The  next  parliament  business  I  shall  mention,  is,   ^'the 
D'Ewe'8      Supremacy  bill,  for  restoring  to  the  crown  the  ancient  juris- 
^n^^Ubr    ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  stSLte  occlesiastical,  and  abolishing  all  foreign 
«8tori»i<7      power  repugnant  to  the  same.^    By  this  act,  "  such  jurisdic- 
jHriadioUm  tioiis,  privileges,  superiorities,  and  pre-eminences7  spiritual  and 
'^  ^  ^^'^'"^  ecclesiastical,  as  by  any. spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  power  or 
authority  hath  heretofore  be^,  or  may  lawfully  be  exercised  or 
used,  for  the  visitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  persons, 
and  for  reformation,  order,  and  correction  of  the  same,  and  of 
all  manner  of  errors,  heresies,  schisBos,  abuses,  offences,  con- 
tempts, and  enormities,  shall  for  ever,  by  authority  of  this 
present  parliament,  be  united  and  annexed  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  reahn.'' 

Then  follows  the  clause  for  empowering  the  queen  and  her 
successors  to  erect  the  High  Commission  Court,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  And,  by  this  branch,  the 
queen  and  her  successors  are  enabled  to  assign,  by  letters- 
patent  under  the  great  seal,  such  persons,  and  for  so  long 
time,  as  they  shall  think  fit,  (provided  they  are  natural-bom 
subjects,)  for  the  exercising  under  the  crown  all  manner  of 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Particularly,  by  this 
act,  the  commissioners  are  empowered  to  ''  visit,  reform,  re- 
dress, order,  correct,  and  amend  all  such  errors,  heresies, 
schisms,  abuses,  offences,  contempts,  and  enormities  what- 
soever, which  by  any  manner  of  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction,  can  or  may  lawfully  be 
reformed,  ordered,  redressed,  corrected,  restrained,  or  amended, 

1  Eltt.rtp.l.  &C.*" 

Tkecomprt-  Nothing  can  be  more  comprehensive  than  the  terms  of  this 
^^^  clause.  The  whole  compass  of  Church  discipline  seems  trans- 
i^tue.  ferred  upon  the  crown.  And  thus,  by  the  queen'*s  letters- 
patent,  passed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  reign,  her  ecclesias- 
421.         tical  commissioners  are  authorized  to  visit,  reform,  correct, 
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AS  well  in  places  exempt  as  not  exempt,  all  errors,  heresies,    eliza- 
schisms,  &c.,  by  censures  ecclesiastical,  deprivation,  or  other-  ,  ^eth.  ^ 
wise.     And,  which  is  particularly  remarkable,  notwithstanding  Bibiioth. 
the  queen,  and  her  successors  king  James  and  king  Charles  I.,  cicop?'6. 
joined  churchmen  with  others  in  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  ^''^'  foi.l39. 
yet,  by  this  branch  of  the  statute,  they  are  empowered  to  have 
made  use,  if  they  had  so  pleased,  of  none  but  laymen. 

For  the  better  maintenance  of  this  act,  the  oath  of  supremacy  Part  of  ike 
is  annexed.    And  here  the  subject  swears  '*  to  defend  all  juris-  ^^,2^ 
dictions,  privileges,  pre-eminences,  and  authorities,  granted  or 
belonging  to  the  queen'^s  highness,  her  heirs  and  successors, 
or  united  and  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm.^ 

As  to  the  penalties  for  refusing  this  oath,  I  shaU  refer  the  penaUiegfir 
reader  to  the  statute-book.     It  is  farther  enacted,  "  that,  if  any  ^*'^^^ 
person  shall,  by  writing  or  otherwise,  maintain  that  any  foreign  J^rMwHom. 
prince  or  prelate  has  any  spiritual  jurisdiction  within  the  queen^s 
dominions,  he  is  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels  for  the 
first  offence ;  and  over  and  above,  to  suffer  a  yearns  imprison- 
ment in  case  his  goods  do  not  amount  to  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds.^  And  if  the  person  offending  was  a  clergyman,  he  was 
to  lose  all  his  preferments.      The  second  offence  incurs  the 
penalties  of  praemunire ;  and  the  thu*d  is  made  high  treason. 

To  proceed.  By  a  proviso  in  this  statute,  ^^  no  manner  of 
order,  act,  or  determination,  for  any  matter  of  religion,  or  cause 
ecclesiastical,  had  or  made  by  the  authority  of  this  present 
parliament,  shall  be  interpreted  or  adjudged  to  be  any  error, 
heresy,  or  schism.^ 

And  by  the  next  proviso  it  is  enacted,  that  *^no  person  nor  Tkeauentof 
persons  who  shaD  be  authorized  by  the  queen,  her  heirs  or  fj;:^ 
successors,  to  execute  any  spiritual  jurisdiction,  shall  have  any  ^ar^M  the 
authority  or  power  to  determine  or  judge  any  matter  or  cause  heresy. 
to  be  heresy,  but  only  such  as  heretofore  had  been  determined, 
ordered,  or  adjudged  to  be  heresy  by  the  authority  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures,  or  by  the  first  four  general  councils,  or 
any  of  them,  or  by  any  other  general  council,  wherein  the 
same  was  declared  heresy  by  the  plain  and  express  words  of 
the  said  canonical  Scriptures,  or  such  as  hereafter  shall  be 
ordered,  judged,  or  determined  to  be  heresy  by  the  high  court 
of  parliament  of  this  realm,  with  the  assent  of  the  clergy  in 
their  convocation ;  any  thing  in  this  act  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding."" 

VOL.  VI.  Q 
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By  this  act  the  following  statutes  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  are  revived,  viz. :— 23  Hen.  VIII. 
cap.  9.,  24  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  12.,  25  Hen.  VIII.  against  the 
payment  of  annates  to  the  see  of  Bonie,  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap. 
19.,  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  21.,  26  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  14.,  28  Hen. 
VIII.  cap.  16.,  32  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  28.,  2  Ed.  VI.  cap.  23., 
37  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  17.,  1  Ed.  VI.  cap.  1.  Four  statutes 
made  or  revived  in  the  late  reign  are  likewise  repealed,  viz. : — 
i  and  2  Phil,  and  Mar.  cap.  6.,  5  Bd.  II.  cap.  5.^  2  Hen.  IV. 
cap.  15.,  2  Hen.  V.  cap.  7.  All  these  statutes,  either  revived 
or  repealed  by  this  act,  relate  to  ecclesiastical  matters ;  but 
having  been  ah^ady  mentioned  in  the  first  or  second  part  of 
this  work,  the  purport  of  them  needs  not  be  repeated.  And 
here  it  may  be  observed,  that,  to  make  the  act  more  inof- 
fensive, the  title  of  supreme  head  was  changed  into  that  of 
supreme  governor. 

At  the  third  reading  of  this  bill,  the  archbishop  of  York, 
the  viscount  Montague,  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  Worces- 
ter, Landaff,  Coventry  and   Lichfield,  Oxford,  Chester,  Obt- 
lisle,  and  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  dissented ;  and  two  of  the 
bishops  made  speeches  against  it. 
Fox,  MSS.       Heath,  archbishop  of  York,  delivered  himself  to  this  efkct : 
Coll.  c.  c.       "  He  intreats  their  lordships  to  consider  whether  the  supre- 
?*b'*for75  ^''^^^y  granted  by  this  bill  consisted  in  spiritual  or  temporal 
Arcii>pu)p '  jurisdiction !     If  in  the  latter,  he  desires  to  be  informed  what 
gj^ '       new  authority  the  houses  can  convey  to  her  highness,  since  her 
m*^^    sovereignty  descends  upon  her  by  hereditary  right,  and  not  by 
r/MmV        the  grant  of  the  subject  i    But  if  this  supremacy  consists  in 
supremacy.   gpjpj|.^jj  government,  the  nature  and  extent  of  it  ought  to  Be 

considered.  After  this,  the  next  thing  to  be  debated  will  be, 
whether  the  house  may  lawfully  grant,  and  her  highness  receive, 
such  jurisdiction. 

"  The  archbishop  endeavours  to  maintain,  but  without  any 
great  strength  of  argument,  that  they  could  not  quit  the  see 
of  Rome  without  deserting  the  four  first  general  councils; 
without  renouncing  the  article  in  the  Creed  where  they  profess 
to  believe  the  Holy  Catholic  Church :  that  the  meaning  of  this 
article  comprehends  a  profession  of  receiving  the  doctrine  and 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  living  conformably  to  her  laws. 
But  these  laws,  as  he  infers,  depend  wholly  upon  the  papal 
authority  ;  for  as  a  bill  passed  both  houses  has  no  force  with- 
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out  the  royal  aaaent,  so  ndther  are  any  ecclesiastical  constitu-   euza- 

BKTH 

tioiiB  binding  to  the  universal  Church,  unless  confirmed  by  v ^,-1^ 

the  apostolical  see. 

'^  Farther,  by  granting  the  queen  this  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
we  shall  fall,  says  he,  into  a  great  singularity,  and  differ  from 
all  Christian  princes,  as  well  Protestant  as  Catholic ;  for  none 
of  these  sovereigns,  except  king  Henry  VIII.,  ever  assumed 
the  style  of  an  ecclesiastical  supreme.  If  this  spiritual  supre- 
macy belongs  to  the  king  qwxtem^  king,  as  was  lately  affirmed 
in  the  house  by  a  noble  peer,  then  it  must  necessarily  follow  that 
king  Herod  was  supreme  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and 
Nero  of  that  of  Home,  notwithstanding  they  were  both  infidels. 
And  if  our  Saviour  Christ  had  not  intrusted  the  apostles  and 
their  successors  with  the  government  of  the  Church,  but  left  it 
in  the  hands  of  temporal  princes,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
slender  provision ;  for,  by  this  reasoning,  either  the  Church 
must  have  been  without  a  head  until  the  reign  of  Constantino 
the  Great,  which  was  near  three  hundred  years ;  or  else  this 
society  must  have  been  all  along  under  the  spiritual  supremacy 
of  Pagan  emperors,  who  were  no  members  of  her  communion, 
and  often  madj^^k  their  business  to  extinguish  Christianity. 
From  hencfe  he  p|oceeds  to  the  instance  of  king  Uzziah,  who 
was  struck  with  leprosy  for  invading  the  priests^  office. 

*^  After  this,  he  goes  on  to  consider  the  branches  of  spiritual 
government,  and  whether  the  house  can  give,  or  the  queen  re- 
ceive them.  Spiritual  government  consists  principally  in  these 
four  particulars :  The  first  is  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  422. 
which  was  conveyed  by  our  Saviour  to  the  apostles,  and  chiefly 
'  to  St.  Peter  (as  the  archbishop  will  have  it).  Now,  he  desires 
their  lordships  to  consider,  whether  it  is  within  their  authority 
to  grant  her  highness  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven !  If 
they  say  yes,  he  would  gladly  know  by  what  warrant,  and  de- 
sires an  oyer  of  their  commission  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  If 
they  say  no,  it  is  plainly  evident  they  want  sufficient  authority 
to  constitute  her  highness  supreme  head  of  the  Church  in  this 
realm.  The  second  branch  of  spiritual  government  may  be 
collected  from  the  last  chapter  of  St.  John'^s  Gospel,  where  our 
Saviour  commands  St.  Peter  to  feed  his  sheep.  Now,  to 
justify  their  lordships^  conveyance  of  this  function  to  their  sove- 
reign lady,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  show  the  authority 
they  act  upon.     And  here  the  archbishop  observes  how,  by 

q2 
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St.  PauFs  doctrine,  all  women  are  entirely  unqualified  for 
spiritual  functions ;  but  this  has  been  mentioned  already  upon 
another  occasion.  The  third  division  of  spiritual  government 
may  be  inferred  from  the  22nd  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  where  our 
Saviour  bids  St.  Peter  strengthen  his  brethren;  and  under 
this  head,  preaching  and  administration  of  the  sacraments  may 
be  comprised.  But  if  a  woman  can  do  neither  of  these,  which 
way  can  she  commence  a  spiritual  sovereign !  The  last  branch 
consists  in  excommunication,  and  exerting  the  censures  of  the 
Church  against  those  who  misbehaved  themselves.  But  this 
authority  falls  within  the  compass  of  retaining  sins,  and  is 
settled  by  our  Saviour  upon  the  hierarchy.'" — And  thus  much 
of  archbishop  Heath.  Scott  of  Chester  was  the  other  bishop 
who  harangued  in  the  house  upon  the  same  subject. 
The  bishop  This  prelate  argues  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal,  but  not  much 
%)u^upon  evidence,  for  the  papal  supremacy.  He  pretends  the  unity  of 
the  9ame  the  ChuTch  canuot  be  maintained  without  a  supreme  pastor  for 
receiving  appeals  and  determining  controversies.  And  here  he 
cites  a  great  many  texts  of  Scripture,  wide  of  his  purpose,  to 
prove  the  pope  thb  spiritual  sovereign.  After  this  he  goes  on 
to  answer  some  objections;  First,  he  takes  notice  it  is  alleged 
the  pope'^s  authority  has  been  disclaimed  by  a  provincial  council 
of  the  English  bishops  and  clergy.  To  this  he  answers,  that 
*'  the  resolutions  of  a  provincial  synod  are  no  force  against  the 
counter  decrees  of  the  universal  Church.'*^  He  observes  farther, 
that  ^^  those  who  renounced  the  apostolic  see  may  be  ranged 
under  two  divisions :  either  dead,  or  living.  Those  who  are 
dead  repented  this  freedom,  and  recanted  their  declaration; 
those  who  are  living,  and  formerly  pronounced  against  the 
pope^s  authority,  are  now  returned  to  their  first  belief,  and 
public  champions  for  his  holiness. 

^^  And  whereas  it  has  been  alleged  by  the  Catholics,  ^^that  as 
a  temporal  prince  who  has  no  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  assigned 
him  by  our  Saviour  cannot  be  head  of  the  Church  himself,  so 
neither  can  he  substitute  any  other  persons  to  execute  spiritual 
jurisdiction  under  him:  the  reason  is,  because  no  man  can 
give  that  power  to  another  which  he  has  not  himself.^^  To  this 
the  Protestants  answer,  that  ^'  a  prince  may  grant  another  an 
authority  which  he  neither  has  nor  can  exercise  himself.  For 
instance,**^  they  say,  '^  though  a  king  is  no  judge,  it  is  within 
his  authority  to  commi&sionate  others  for  this  function.'*^     But 
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the  bishop,  not  satisfied  with  this  reasoning,  replies,  that  ^^  the    eliza- 
authority  of  a  judge  is  originally  in  the  king,  and  that  the  ad-  ,  beth. 
ministration  of  justice  is  described  as  part  of  the  regal  office  in 
Scripture.*"     To  which  he  might  have  added,  that  several  of  our  See  vol.  i  of 
English  kings  have  sat  in  their  courts  and  tried  causes.     The  undeVkr^' 
rest  of  this  bishop'^s  speech,   being  either  coincident  with  ^^^'■®?'  ^^ 
HeathX  or  not  much  material,  shall  be  omitted.     Besides  Fox,  MSS. 
the  opposition  of  the  spiritual  lords,  the  viscount  Montague,  ^*°  * '  * 
who  had  been  lately  ambassador  at  Rome,  dissented  to  the  bill 
for  the  regal  supremacy. 

The  next  remarkable  transaction  with    reference  to  the  An  act/or 
Church  is,  "  An  Act  giving  authority  to  the  queen^s  majesty  ST^^ 
upon  avoidance  of  any  archbishopric  or  bishopric  to  take  into  manors,  jv. 
her  hands  certain  of  the  temporal  possessions  thereof,  recom-  bis/u^n-tos  m 
pensing  the  same  with  parsonages  impropriate  and  tenths."*"  ^ii^H^^ 
The  statute  runs  thus : —  J^MiT*' 

'^  The  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  of  this  BiMioth. 
present  parliament  assembled,  perceiving  how  necessary  it  is  Araig.***^ 
for  the  imperial  crown  of  this  reahn  to  be  repaired  with  restitu- 
tion of  revenue  meet  for  the  same ;  and  having  assented  and 
fiilly  accorded  to  restore  to  the  same  imperial  crown  the  first 
fruits,  and  tenths,  and  parsonages  impropriate  for  the  increase 
of  the  revenue  thereof,  be  also  desirous  to  devise  some  good 
means  whereby  the  said  revenues  of  tenths  and  impropriate 
benefices  might  be  in  the  governance  and  disposition  of  the 
clergy  of  this  realm,  being  most  apt  for  the  same.  In  such 
sort,  as  yet  thereby  the  said  imperial  crown  shall  not  in  any 
ways  be  diminished  by  the  said  restored  revenue. 

'*  And  therefore  beseech  your  majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted 
by  the  authority  of  this  present  parliament,  in  manner  and  form 
hereafter  following : 

^^  That  is  to  say,  upon  the  vacation  or  avoidance  of  any  arch- 
bishopric or  bishopric  within  this  your  realm  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  other  your  highnesses  dominions,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  your  highness  to  elect,  and  choose,  and  take  into 
your  royal  hands  and  royal  possession  as  much  and  so  many  of 
the  honours,  castles,  manors,  lands,  tenements,  or  other  here- 
ditaments, being  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  any  such  arch- 
bishopric or  bishopric  so  being  void,  as  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  all  your  majesty^s  parsonages  appropriate,  and  yearly  tenths, 
within  any  such  archbishopric  or  bishopric  shall  yearly  amount 
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and  extend  unto ;  and  for  the  trial  of  the  very  value  of  such 
honours,  castles,  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  your  highness,  from  time  to  time, 
to  direct  your  letters  of  commission  under  your  highness''s  great 
seal  of  England  into  any  such  archbishopric  or  bishopric,  so 
423.  being  void,  unto  such  persons  as  your  majesty  shall  think  meet 
and  convenient,  giving  them  authority  thereby  to  survey  such 
honours,  castles,  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
being  parcels  of  the  possessions  of  the  same  archbishopric  or 
bishopric,  so  being  void,  as  shall  by  your  majesty  be  thought 
meet  and  convenient,  to  be  taken  into  your  highnesses  hands 
and  possession ;  and  thereupon  to  certify  the  very  clear  yearly 
value  thereof,  over  all  charges  and  reprizes  into  your  highnesses 
court  of  Exchequer,  at  such  day  and  time  as  by  the  said  com- 
mission shall  be  limited  and  appointed.  And  after  such  certi- 
ficate into  the  said  court  of  Exchequer  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  such  honours,  castles,  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments  so  had  and  made,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
your  highness,  by  your  letters-patent,  to  give  and  assure  unto 
such  archbishop  or  bishop,  of  such  archbishopric  or  bishopric, 
so  being  void,  so  much  and  as  many  of  your  yearly  tenths, 
tithes,  and  parsonages  appropriate,  being  within  the  said  arch- 
bishopric or  bishopric,  as  shall  be  of  as  much  or  more  yearly 
value  as  the  said  honours,  castles,  manors,  lands,  and  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  so  certified  into  your  said  court  of 
Exchequer,  be  certified  unto. 

^^  And  then  immediately  upon  such  gift  and  grant  made  by 
your  highness,  and  the  same  by  your  majesty  under  your  sig- 
net or  sign  manual  signified  unto  your  treasurer  and  barons  of 
your  said  court  of  Exchequer,  together  with  your  pleasure  for 
the  retaining  and  keeping  of  the  said  honours,  castles,  manors, 
lands,  tenements,  or  other  hereditaments,  so  certified  into  your 
said  court  of  Exchequer,  in  lieu  and  place  of  the  said  tenths, 
tithes,  and  parsonages,  appropriate  the  same,  and  such  honours, 
castles,  manors,  lands,  tenements,  or  other  hereditaments,  as 
so  shall  then  be  certified  into  your  said  court  of  Exchequer, 
shall  be  adjudged,  vested,  and  deemed  by  authority  of  ibis 
present  parliament,  actually  and  really  in  your  highness,  and 
your  heirs  and  successors,  and  be  from  thenceforth  united  and 
annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm  for  ever.  And 
from  thenceforth  shall  be  in  the  order,  survey,  rule,  and  govern- 
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ance  of  your  said  court  of  Exchequer,  in  such  like  manner  and   eliza- 

BETH 

form,  as  other  your  highnesses  possessions  and  hereditaments  n — .^. 
be  at  this  pres^it :  provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  this  act,  nor  anything  therein  con- 
tamed,  shall  not  extend  nor  give  any  liberty  or  authority  to 
your  highness  to  take  from  any  such  archbishopric  or  bishop- 
ric any  of  the  mansion-houses  commonly  used  for  the  habitation 
or  dwelling  of  any  such  archbishop,  or  bishop,  or  any  of  the 
demesne  lands  commonly  used  or  occupied  with  any  such  man- 
sion, or  dwelling-house  or  houses,  or  any  of  them,  or  to  take 
any  other  lands  or  tenements,  commonly  used  or  kept  in  the 
mannrance,  tiUage,  or  manual  occupation  of  any  such  archbishop 
or  bishop,  for  9i|kintenance  of  hospitality  or  good  house-keeping; 
anything  in  thid  act  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

^'  Saving  to  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  bodies  politic 
and  corporate,  their  heirs  and  successors,  and  the  heirs  and 
successors  of  either  of  them,  other  than  the  said  archbishops 
and  bishops,  and  tlieir  successors,  all  such  estate,  right,  titles 
term,  interest,  rent,'  profit,  offices,  and  commodities,  as  they  or 
any  of  them  have,  should,  might,  or  ought  to  have  had  in,  or 
to,  any  honours,  castles,  manors,  lands,  tenements,  or  other 
hereditaments  whatsoever,  in  such  like  manner,  form,  and  con- 
ditiiHi  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  this  act  had  never  been 
had  or  made :  any  thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  not 
withstanding.^ 

This  bill,  begun  in  the  house  of  Lords,  was  on  the  sixth  of 
April  read  the  third  time  and  passed :  the  archbishop  of  York, 
the  bishops  of  London,  Worcester,  Coventry,  Exeter,  Chester, 
Carlisle,  and  the  abbot  of  Westminster  dissenting.  The  Com-  D*Ewe*8 
mons  were  not  so  unanimous  as  the  Lords.  For  at  the  third  p°27?  ' 
reading,  the  house  dividing  upon  the  question,  there  was  a 
hundred  and  thirty-four  with  the  bill,  and  ninety  against  it. 
Could  I  recover  the  names  of  those  ninety  gentlemen  who  dis- 
sented, I  would  do  them  the  justice  to  transmit  their  memory 
to  posterity.  But  they  will  suffer  nothing  by  the  silence  of 
records.  For  if  the  rest  of  their  lives  answered  this  vote,  they 
will  always  stand  in  a  much  better  register  of  honour  than  his- 
tory can  give  them. 

By  this  statute  the  crown  is  obliged  to  return  the  same,  or  Rmarka 
a  greater  yearly  value  to  the  bishoprics,  as  the  rent  of  the  ^S^nge. 
honours,  castles,  &c.  taken  from  them  amounted  to.    But 
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with  submission,  this  exchange,  considering  the  difierent  con- 
dition of  the  estates,  falls  far  short  of  an  equivalent.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  are  honours,  castles,  lordships,  &c.,  ivith 
woods,  fines,  suit  and  service,  knights^  fees,  and  a  great  deal 
of  jurisdiction,  profit,  and  noble  incidents  belonging  to  them. 
And  in  lieu  of  this,  there  is  nothing  but  tenths  and  impropria* 
tions,  estates  upon  rack-rents  returned :  and  which,  it  maj  be, 
many  of  the  tenants  are  in  no  condition  to  answer.  And, 
which  is  somewhat  remarkable,  this  supposed  equivalent  was 
perfectly  left  at  discretion :  it  was  referred  to  the  conscience 
of  the  courtiers,  and  no  clergyman  ordered  to  be  joined  in 
commission  with  them.  Whereas,  in  a  resembling  case,  though 
the  interest  of  the  Church  was  less  concerned,  a  parliament  of 
the  late  reign  provides  the  commissioners  should  be  half  of  the 
2  &  3  Phil,  spiritualty  and  half  of  the  temporalty.  From  hence  the  reader 
cap.  4.  *  may  perceive,  this  queen  Elizabeth^s  parliament  was  under  no 
excesses  of  superstition,  no  manner  of  ^fturtialities  to  the 
Church. 

If  this  usage  had  been  practised  upon  the  queen^s  wards,  as 
they  fell ;  had  there  been  a  bill  brought  in  to  give  the  crown 
most  of  the  manors  of  the  temporal  lands  when  they  happened 
to  die  and  leave  their  heir  a  minor ;  had  such  a  bill  been 
brought  in,  we  need  not  question  its  having  been  thrown  out 
at  the  first  reading.  For  why  should  a  minor  be  ousted  of  his 
inheritance,  without  any  faults  of  his  ancestors  or  his  own ! 
424.  If  when  he  sued  his  livery,  the  best  part  of  his  estate  had  been 
detained ;  if  he  had  been  forced  upon  an  unequivalent  exchai^ 
and  had  nothing  but  a  poor  remainder  of  his  birthright  left  him; 
had  this  been  the  point,  the  question  is,  whether  he  would  not 
have  thought  the  crown  had  overrated  the  trouble  of  being  a 
guardian,  and  taken  too  much  for  protection !  To  tell  him  his 
estate  is  legally  conveyed  away,  and  his  right  transferred  by  act 
of  parliament,  would  scarcely  make  him  easy.  Such  an  answer 
gives  little  relief.  It  only  clinches  the  misfortune,  and  leaves 
the  man  without  remedy.  And  therefore  peradventure  his 
thoughts  might  be  so  mutinous  as  to  fancy  he  had  hard  mea- 
sure. Where  an  estate  is  entailed,  treason  does  not  work  so 
far  as  to  affect  the  descent  or  disappoint  the  heir.  And  there- 
fore to  have  the  bulk  of  it  conveyed  ofl^,  without  any  forfeiting 
misbehaviour,  looks  unkindly  at  first  sight.  As  to  the  parallel, 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  is  set- 
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tied  upon  succession,  and  has  the  force  of  the  strongest  entail,  ^j^' 
Not  to  mention  the  holy  revenues  were  given  to  maintain  the  '^— ^/— ^ 
honomr  and  interest  of  religion,  and  are  vested  as  it  were  in  the 
Divine  Majesty.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  queen  had 
latdy  sworn  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Church,  at  her  coro- 
nation. It  may  be  observed  farther,  that  one  remarkable  con- 
sideration for  granting  the  monasteries  to  king  Henry  YIII. 
was  not  thought  necessary  to  this .  bill.  For  the  thirty-first  of 
Henry  YIII.,  cap.  13,  sets  forth  in  the  preamble,  that  the 
religious  houses  had  been  freely  surrendered  into  the  king^s 
hands,  without  any  manner  of  force,  co-action,  or  compulsion. 
But  here  no  such  voluntary  surrender  is  alleged.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  bishops  declared  their  dislike  of  such  an  exchange ; 
remonstrated  loudly  against  the  bill,  and  charged  the  aliena- 
tion with  no  less  than  sacrilege.  But  of  this  more  after- 
wards. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  well  omit  one  of  our  learned 
Church  historian'^s  remarks  upon  this  act.  He  takes  notice,  Bp.  Burnet, 
"  many  had  observed,  that  in  Edward  VI.'^s  time,  under  a  pre-  ^^  '  ^'  ^^ 
tence  of  giving  some  endowments  to  the  crown,  the  courtiers 
got  all  the  Church  lands  divided  amongst  themselves ;  so  it 
was  believed  the  use  to  be  made  of  this  statute  would  be  the 
robbing  the  Church,  without  the  enriching  the  crown.**^ 

To  proceed :  the  bill  for  giving  authority  to  thirty-two  per-  a  mi  for 
sons  to  revise  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  digest  them  into  a  ^^^J^ 
body,  was  read  the  second  time  in  the  house  of  Commons  and  ^  h 
not  thrown  out,  but  ordered  to  be  engrossed.     It  passed  at  ^«fwn«Mmik 


the  third  reading,  but  the  house  of  Lords  not  being  disposed  "^fl^ST 

§p.  Burnet, 

Another  intended  provision  relating  to  the  Church,  which  mis-  &Ewe*t 


for  the  revival  of  Church  discij^e,  the  bill  came  to  nothing.  -P'n^^'qSi* 


carried  this  session,  was  the  bill  that  the  queen  by  commis-  p.^49.  * 
sion  might  restore  such  spiritual  persons  as  have  been  unlaw-  j^^^ 
fully  deprived,  either  for  being  married,  or  non-conformity  in  p.  59.  * 
religion.    This  bill  the  learned  historian  last-mentioned  affirms, 
did  not  pass  the  house  of  Commons.     His  reason  is,  that  the  Bp.  Bumet, 
queen  ordered  it  to  be  laid  aside.     Had  this  been  matter  of  P**^**'^^- 
fact,  it  would  have  looked  like  a  stretch  of  the  prerogative, 
and  a  pressure  on  the  privileges  of  parliament :  but  this  author 
is  somewhat  mistaken,  for  the  bill  was  thrice  read,  passed  the 
house,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  by  Mr.  Sadler  and  others. 
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D'Ewe's      It  is  true  the  bill  failed,  and  either  sunk  in  the  howie  of  Lords, 
p!*?^*  *      or  missed  the  royal  assent. 

The  best  of  it  was,  there  was  now  no  statute  in  force  against 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy.     It  is  true,  queen  Mary  had  re- 
pealed her  brother  king  Edward's  laws,  by  which  it  was  allowed: 
but  then  the  acts  of  king  Henry  V III.,  which  put  the  married 
clergy  under  penalties,  were  repealed  by  the  first  of  Edward 
VI.,  cap.  12.     Now  the  branch  of  this  statute  relating  to  this 
matter,  stands  unrepealed  by  the  first  and  second  Philip  and 
Mary,  cap.  8.     And  thus  there  was  nothing  but  the  canon 
law  which  stood  in  the  way  :  and  that  in  all  likelihood  would 
be  oveiiooked  by  the  reformed  bishops ;  who,  till  farther  pro- 
vision, may  well  be  supposed  to  govern  their  courts  by  the 
thirty-first  article,  set  forth  in  the  year  1552. 
New  erected      A  bill  for  annexing  abbeys,  priories,  nunneries,  hospitals, 
SwdM-    ^^^  chantries,  passed  both  houses,  and  was  no  doubt  signed 
saved  and    by  the  queen,  though  the  journal  of  the  Lords  does  not  mention 
%Tcrown.     what  public  acts  had  the  royal  assent.     In  the  upper  house  all 
^5^  ^*        the  lords  spiritual,  and  the  viscount  Montague,  dissented.  The 
p'Ewc'8      bill  for  uniformity  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  Church  was 

J01]1*flA.l 

p.  35.   '      brought  into  the  house  of  Commons  April  the  18th,  and  April 

the  20th  it  passed  the  third  reading.     From  this  dispatch  we 

may  collect  the  house  was  strongly  inclined  to  restore  the 

reformed  establishment.     This  bill  did  not  pass  the  house  of 

Lords  without  something  of  struggle.     For  instance,  Scott, 

bishop  of  Chester,  and  Fecknam,  abbot  of  Westminster,  made 

speeches  against  it. 

Dr.  Fedi-        Fecknam  spoke  to  this  sense.     In  the  beginning  he  takes 

"*o^/Sif*  notice,  "  that  two  different  religions  being  the  subject  of  their 

inU/or  uKu  inquiry,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  point  of  the  last  importance  to 

Commm      resolvc  ou  the  right  side  of  the  question.     And  particularly  he 

BU^tii.      conceived  himself  bound  in  duty  to  God,  the  queen,  and  their 

Cotton.       lordships,  to  deliver  his  opinion  upon  the  case.     And  in  order 

D.  18.  foi.'s.  to  set  their  lordships  upon  a  sure  bottom,  he  lays  down  three 

rules  to  form  their  judgment  upon.     First,  to  distinguish  the 

true  religion  from  that  which  is  counterfeit,  we  must  consider 

which  of  them  has  the  best  claim  to  antiquity,  and  has  been 

most  universally  received,  both  as  to  time  and  place.  Secondly, 

which  of  them  has  been  most  constant  and  uniform  with  itself. 

Thirdly,  whether  of  the  two  religions  is  most  productive  of 


'  ■ 
I  ■ 
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morality  and  virtue  :  and  in  which  communion  the  people  are  eliza- 
most  exemplary  for  their  piety  towards  God,  and  their  obedi-  beth. 
ence  to  the  civil  magistrate. 

^'  In  speaking  to  the  first  point,  the  abbot  pretends,  the 
reformed  religion  was  altogether  modem  and  novel,  and  never 
received  till  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI. ; 
whereas  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  worship,  professed  at 
present  in  this  realm,  had  been  the  religion  of  the  island  for  no 
less  than  fourteen  hundred  years.  And  here  he  proceeds  to  425. 
mention  the  conversion  of  the  British  king  Lucius,  by  Damia- 
nus  and  Faganus,  sent  hither  by  pope  Eleutherius  at  that 
prince'*s  instance.  Before  he  parts  with  this  authority,  he  cites 
a  counterfeit  passage  in  Gildas,  to  prove  the  Church  service  in 
Latin.  He  likewise  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  articles  and 
worship  of  the  Christian  religion,  when  first  planted  here,  were 
the  same  with  the  present  belief  and  practice  of  the  Church  of 
Borne ;  and  that  all  parts  of  Christendom  were  agreed  in 
these  matters. 

*^  From  hence  he  proceeds  to  his  second  rule,  or  test  of  the 
two  communions.  And  here  they  were  to  inquire,  whether  the 
new  or  old  religion  (as  he  calls  them)  was  most  constant  and 
consistent  with  itself.  The  new  religion  (as  he  goes  on)  set 
forth  in  the  articles  and  liturgic  books  of  the  English  re- 
formers, he  charges  with  inconstancy  and  different  appearance. 
That  these  reformers  floated  in  their  opinion,  quitted  their 
first  plan,  and  refined  upon  themselves :  and  yet  always  pre- 
tended to  publish  and  decree  nothing  but  the  sincere  word  of 
God.  He  proceeds  to  maintain  an  inconsistency  between  the 
first  and  second  Liturgy  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI. 
That  in  one  book  they  own  the  seven  sacraments,  and  the  real 
presence  of  Chrisfs  body  in  the  eucharist,  which  they  denied 
in  the  other.  That,  at  first,  they  allowed  the  receiving  of  the 
sacrament  in  one  kind,  and  ordered  the  bread  should  be  un- 
leavened ;  but  in  their  latter  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  the 
holy  eucharist  is  ordered  to  be  received  in  both  kinds,  and  in 
common  bread.  And  here,  likewise,  it  was  decreed,  that  no 
reverence  should  be  paid  to  the  consecrated  elements,  but  only 
to  the  body  of  Christ  in  heaven.  The  abbot  continues  to  ac- 
quaint the  lords,  that  it  was  no  wonder  to  find  such  diversity 
in  the  religious  system  of  the  Reformed,  since  the  men  that 
composed  it,   could  neither  agree  with  each  other  nor  with 
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themselves.  To  make  out  this  charge,  he  pretends  our  Eng- 
lish reformers  took  their  measures,  and  were  governed  in 
their  resolutions  by  the  divines  of  Germany,  such  as  Carolos- 
tadius,  Melancthon,  Luther,  and  Zuinglius.  And,  touching 
the  doctrine  of  the  holy  eucharist,  the  abbot  gives  an  instance 
of  their  disagreement.  As  for  Carolostadius,  he  interprets  the 
words  of  the  holy  eucharist  thus :  ^  Accepit  panem,  benedixit, 
fregit,  deditque,  discipulis  suis  dicens,  Accipite  et  comedite, 
hoc  est  corpus  meum,  quod  pro  vobis  tradetur,  monstrans 
corpus  visibile  suum  ;^  i,  e.  according  to  Carolostadius''s  divi- 
nity, our  Saviour  pointed  to  his  visible  body,  and  said,  '  This 
is  my  body  which  shall  be  betrayed  for  you."*  This  exposition 
was  condemned  by  Luther,  who  expounded  the  words  of  the 
institution  to  a  sense  of  consubstantiation.  Zuinglius  makes 
the  words  *  my  body'  signify  no  more  than  the  figure  of  my 
body.  Peter  Martyr,  in  his  late  disputations  at  Oxford,  differed 
from  these  three,  and  would  have  us  to  understand  by  *•  This  is 
my  body,'  that  our  Saviour's  body,  received  by  faith,  shall  be 
*  pro  pane  vel  instar  panis,'  i.  e.  instead  of  bread  to  the  com- 
municants. From  these  German  divines,  he  proceeds  to  chai^ 
archbishop  Cranmer  with  self-contradiction,  and  fluctuating  in 
his  belief.  His  instance  is,  that  in  one  year  he  published  a 
Catechism  in  English,  and  dedicated  it  to  king  Edward  VI., 
in  which  he  asserts  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the 
holy  eucharist ;  but  soon  after  he  printed  another  book,  in 
which  he  plainly  maintained  the  contrary  doctrine.  Dr.  Bidley, 
whom  this  abbot  styles  the  most  learned  of  the  English  Re- 
formers, fell  into  the  same  inconsistency.  For  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  in  the  hearing  of  this  abbot,  (as  he  pretends)  the  said 
bishop  Bidley  asserted  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in 
very  strong  expressions,  and  such  as  reach  in  a  manner  to 
transubstantiation.  He  told  the  audience,  that  ^  the  devil 
believed  the  Son  of  God  was  able  to  make  the  stones  bread, 
and  we  English  people,  who  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
very  Son  of  God,  will  not  believe  that  he  did  make  of  bread 
his  very  body,  flesh  and  blood ;  therefore  we  are  worse  than 
the  devils,  seeing  that  our  Saviour  Christ,  by  express  words, 
did  most  plainly  afiirm  the  same.'  But  afterwards,  in  the  last 
book,  published  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  with  the  assistance  of 
Bidley,  the  sense  of  our  Saviour's  words  was  very  much  encum- 
bered and  perplexed  with  their  interpretation.    From  hence  he 
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infers,  that  since  both  the  Eneliiih  and  Qerman  Refonners  are   et.iza- 

80  inconsistent  with  themselves,  their  lordships  have  great .— ..^^ L» 

reason  to  question  their  belief,  and  refuse  their  scheme,  till 
they  are  better  agreed. 

^^  He  comes  now  to  his  third  rule,  or  characteristic  of  the 
true  religion,  i.  e.  Whether  the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Re- 
formed Communion  affords  the  best  people,  both  with  respect 
to  piety  and  civil  life.  And  here  he  is  so  hardy,  as  to  appeal 
to  matter  of  fact,  and  desire  their  lordships  to  consider  how 
much  the  subject  was  changed  for  the  worse  since  the  death  of 
queen  Mary :  which  declension  in  virtue  he  lays  to  the  charge 
of  the  new  preachers.  In  her  late  majesty^s  reign,  (saith  he) 
your  lordships  may  remember  how  quiet  and  governable  the 
people  were :  it  was  not  then  their  custom  to  prescribe  to 
authority,  to  run  before  the  laws,  nor  disobey  the  proclamations 
of  their  sovereign.  There  was  then  no  sacrilegious  rapine,  no 
plundering  of  churches,  no  blasphemous  outrage,  and  trampling 
the  holy  sacraments  under  their  feet.  It  was  none  of  their 
way  to  tear  down  the  pix,  and  hang  up  the  knave  of  clubs  in 
the  place.  They  did  not  hack  and  hew  the  crucifix  in  those 
times.  They  were  better  observers  of  discipline  than  to  eat 
flesh  openly,  and  fiU  their  shambles  with  butcher^s  meat,  in  the 
solemnity  of  Lent.  In  the  late  reign,  the  generality  of  the 
people,  and  particularly  the  nobility,  and  those  of  the  privy 
council,  were  exemplary  for  their  public  devotion :  it  being  the 
custom  to  go  to  a  church  or  chapel,  to  beg  the  protection  of 
Qod,  before  they  entered  upon  the  business  of  the  day.  But 
now  the  face  of  things  is  quite  otherwise.  The  new  preachers 
and  the  stage,  by  rallying  and  rundkig  down  the  old  religion, 
have  raised  a  turbulent  humour  in  the  people,  brought  on  a 
dissolution  of  manners,  and  a  contempt  of  religious  appoint- 
ments. Though,  to  do  justice  to  the  queen,  her  majesty  has  426. 
endeavoured,  both  by  her  example  and  proclamations,  to  re- 
strain such  intemperate  sallies.  He  goes  on  his  declamation, 
and  complains  that  virtue  has  in  a  manner  taken  her  leave  of 
the  kingdom.  That  humility,  obedience,  submission,  and  a 
governable  temper,  regularity  and  a  good  behaviour,  are  hardly 
to  be  met  with.  For  now,  as  though  the  reins  were  laid  upon 
their  necks,  and  they  had  a  dispensation  from  heaven,  all  sorts 
and  degrees  fly  out  into  liberty  and  disorder.  Children  dege- 
nerate from  the  sobriety  of  their  fathers,  servants  fly  in  the 
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face  of  their  masters,  and  subjects  make  no  scruple  of  ba^ 
disobedient  to  their  superiors,  both  in  Church  and  State. 

'^  From  this  declension  in  piety  and  good  manners,  (which 
he  takes  for  granted)  he  solicits  tiie  lords  to  expel  the  Refor- 
mation, and  adhere  to  the  ancient  belief.  And,  to  make  the 
deeper  impression,  he  puts  them  in  mind  it  is  settled  by  the 
constitution,  and  that  they  are  now  in  possession  of  it. 

*•*'  In  the  close  of  his  speech  he  suggests  four  things,  which,  as 
he  observes,  settled  St.  Augustin  in  the  communion  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  kept  him  steady  to  the  doctrines  received. 
The  first  was,  ^  Auctoritas  ecclesise  Christi,  miraculisinchoata, 
spe  nutrita,  charitate  aucYa,  vetustatefirmata,^  Le,  The  autho- 
rity of  the  Church  of  Christ,  founded  upon  miracles,  subsisted 
with  the  hopes  of  immortality,  increased  by  benevolent  principle 
and  practice,  and  strengthened  by  length  of  time.  The  second 
thing  was  ^  Populi  consensus  et  unitas,^^  i.  e.  The  general  con- 
sent, union,  and  good  correspondence  of  the  Christian  society. 
The  third  was,  ^  Perpetua  sacerdotum  successio  in  sede  Petri,^ 
f .  e.  An  uninterrupted  succession  of  bishops  in  St.  Peter^s  see. 
The  fourth  was,  ^  Ipsum  Catholicse  nomen,^^  i,  e.  The  name  or 
distinction  of  Catholic.  These  four  considerations,^^  continues 
the  abbot,  ''  kept  St.  Augustine  firm  to  his  principles.'*^  All 
which  motives  he  ventures  to  apply  to  the  present  occasion, 
and  supposes  they  lie  all  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion. 

But  here  Fecknam,  to  remark  nothing  farther  on  his  speech, 
misreports  Cranmer  and  Ridley  on  the  subject  of  the  holy 
eucharist.  For  neither  of  these  bishops  had  contradicted  their 
prints  or  sermons  in  king  Bdward^s  reign.  No :  they  explained 
themselves  to  a  sense  of  consistency,  and  refuted  the  calumnies 
Ci^mer^^  throwu  upou  chcm. 

E;  ^^i  \      After  the  third  reading  of  the  Uniformity  Bill,  Scott,  bishop 

1553.  of  Chester,  delivered  hunself  against  it,  to  this  effect : 

PcL^     "  My  lords,  this  biU,  though  it  has  been  thrice  read,  yet  in 

v^     my  opinion  ought  neither  to  have  been  mentioned,  nor  re- 

tk  gaid  biU.  gsoxled  in  this  honourable  house.    The  design  of  this  bill  bemg 

VespMian!  '  to  cxpose  those  things  to  question,  which  ought  to  be  received 

Jbi.  IH.       without  farther  inquiry :  to  speak  particularly,  the  business  of 

this  bill  is  to  bring  on  a  change  in  religion,  or  more  properly 

a  total  suppression  of  what  has  been  anciently  professed.    As 

to  religion,  it  consists  partly  in  circumstances  or  externals, 
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and  partly  of  thingB  which  relate  to  the  substance,  and  are  eltza- 
essential  to  practice.  As  for  those  matters  which  are  more  ^^^^' 
essential,  th^  may  be  reduced  to  fiuth,  hope,  and  charity; 
and  touching  the  externals,  the  Liturgy  ao^  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments  may  be  ranged  under  this  head.  Now,  with 
rrferenoe  to  these  latter,  they  are  clearly  sunk  and  extinguished 
by  this  bill.  And  as  for  the  former,  the  efficacy  of  them  is 
much  weakened.  For,  first,  by  breaking  the  unity  of  the 
Ghurch,  charity  is  lost ;  for*  *  nunquam  relinquent  unitatem, 
qui  non  prius  amittunt  charitatem.'*  And  St.  Paul  tells  us, 
tiiat  *  chfl^ty  is  the  bond  of  perfectness.^  And  when  charity 
is  once  departed,  there  is  nothing  left  to  cement  a  Christian 
society.  And  thus  we  split  into  sects  and  factions,  which  is 
the  calamity  of  the  present  age.  And  as  for  faith,  several  of 
the  articles  and  mysteries  of  this  theological  virtue  are  not 
only  questioned  but  denied.  Though  this  contradiction  is  not 
opaaly  avowed  in  every  point.  Now,  when  faith  and  charity 
have  thus  taken  their  leave,  hope  must  either  be  in  a  solitary 
condition,  or  (which  is  most  likely)  presumption  set  above  it ; 
which  disorder  commonly  ends  in  despair.  From  what  I  have 
already  observed,  we  ought  rather  to  pay  a  regard  to  our  holy 
religion,  than  dispute  upon  it.  For  as  a  learned  author  sug- 
gests, '  quae  patefacta  sunt,  quserere ;  quae  perfecta  sunt,  re- 
tractare ;  et  quse  definita  sunt,  conveDere ;  quid  aliud  est  quam 
de  adeptis  gratiam  non  referre  V  i.  e.  ^  To  moot  upon  points 
clearly  discovered,  to  touch  over  things  which  are  well  finished, 
and  to  unsettle  matters  which  have  passed  the  test,  what  is  it 
less  than  ingratitude  for  the  blessings  we  have  received  V  And 
to  the  same  purpose,  St.  Athanasius  argues,  '  quse  nunc  a  tot 
et  talibus  episcopis  probata  sunt,  et  decreta,  clareque  demon- 
strata,  supervacuum  est  denuo  revocare  in  judicium  ;**  i.  e.  '  It 
is  a  very  unnecessary  business  (to  speak  softly)  to  bring  the 
cause  to  a  rehearing,  which  has  been  thoroughly  examined  and 
settied  by  so  many  bishops  of  character.'*  He  means  the  pre- 
lates that  assisted  at  the  council  of  Nice ;  for,  as  St.  Athanasius 
goes  on,  if  their  decisions  must  be  re-examined,  this  liberty  is 
the  way  to  keep  us  under  perpetual  uncertainty,  and  hinder 
the  controversy  from  ever  coming  to  an  end.  For,  as  we  are 
told,  ^  si  quotidie  licebit  fidem  in  qusestionem  vocare,  de  fide 
nunquam  constabit ^  ^^ ^«  'if  matters  of  faith  may  be  every 
day  discussed,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  knowing  when 
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we  are  in  the  right.**  Now,  if  St.  AthaDasius  thought  it  un- 
reasonable to  question  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
where  there  were  but  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops  pre- 
sent ;  how  much  more  unaccountable  must  it  be  in  us  to  ques- 
tion the  belief  and  practice  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church, 
where,  instead  of  three  hundred,  we  have  three  hundred  thou- 
sand bishops  to  vouch  for  authority.  And  as  for  the  grounds 
and  articles  of  faith,  than  which  nothing  ought  to  be  better 
fixed  and  more  certain,  these  things,  I  say,  must  be  very  float- 
ing and  precarious,  if  they  hang  upon  an  act  of  parliament.  In 
earnest,  this  is  but  a  weak  support  for  so  great  a  weight :  and 
here  I  desire  your  lordships  to  understand  me  rightly.  I  have 
no  intention  to  say  any  thing  to  lessen  the  authority  of  parlia* 
427.  ment.  I  own  the  acts  of  this  honourable  court  are  not  to  be 
contested,  when  passed  upon  matters  within  your  jurisdiction. 
But  as  to  religion,  I  humbly  conceive  that  is  a  subject  altoge- 
ther foreign  to  the  business  of  parliament.  For  faith,  as  I 
have  observed  before,  ought  to  have  a  firm  basis,  to  be  unal- 
terable as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  not  stand 
liable  to  amendments  and  repeals,  and  all  other  casualties  of 
the  statute-book.  We  ought  not  to  waver  and  be  at  uncer- 
tainties in  our  belief;  for,  as  St.  James  speaks,  ^  he  that  doubts 
or  wavers,  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,^  always  rolling  from  one 
figure  to  another.  This  man,  as  the  apostle  goes  on,  '  is  un- 
stable in  aH  his  ways."*  Besides,  the  body  of  the  parliament 
consists  mostly  of  the  temporal  nobility,  and  the  commons, 
which,  though  persons  of  great  judgment  and  learning  in  civil 
matters,  yet  divinity  is  none  of  their  profession.  The  exposi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  the  reading  of  the  ancients,  has  been 
none  of  their  employment.  These  things  considered,  they  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  rightly  qualified  to  pronounce  upon  the 
doctrines  and  practice  of  the  Church.  Neither,  indeed,  do 
these  things  belong  to  their  function,  or  lie  within  their  cha- 
racter. And  for  this,  my  lords,  I  appeal  to  a  late  instance. 
I  remember  this  parliament  there  was  a  nobleman^s  son  put 
under  an  arrest  and  committed.  This  confinement  was  re- 
sented by  your  lordships,  and  the  honour  of  the  house  was 
thought  to  sufler  by  it.  Upon  this  resolution  the  young  gen- 
tleman, the  bailiff,  and  the  person  at  whose  suit  he  was  ar- 
rested, were  all  ordered  to  appear  before  your  lordships ;  but 
before  they  were  brought  into  the  house,  it  was  thought  proper 
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to  debate  the  matter  over  again,  for  fear  the  house  might  con*   efjza- 

cem  themselves  in  things  without  their  cognizance.     And  here  ^ ,^ 

the  case  was  found  to  contain  three  points.  The  first  was  a 
debt,  and  that  your  lordships  thought  proper  to  remit  to  the 
common  law.  The  second  point  was  upon  inquiry  found  an 
encroachment  upon  the  court  of  Chancery.  The  third  was  the 
arrest  and  commitment,  in  which  the  house  thought  themselves 
concerned.  Upon  the  whole,  if  by  your  lordship^s  resolution 
the  parliament  has  no  authority  to  check  the  courts  of  common 
law  and  Ghanceiy,  which  relate  only  to  civil  justice,  and  turn 
upon  matters  which  lie  open  to  human  reason ;  then,  by  all 
force  of  consequence,  your  pretensions  must  be  still  lower  in 
matters  of  faiUi, — ^in  matters  of  faith  and  religion,  which  so 
far  exceed  the  extent  of  reason.  The  subject  of  this  bill 
being  of  this  sublime  nature,  there  are  three  things  principally 
to  be  considered.  First,  the  importance  of  the  matter ;  se« 
condly,  the  obscurity  of  the  case,  and  the  difficulty  of  trying 
the  truth ;  and  thirdly,  the  danger  of  mistaking  the  point,  and 
coming  to  a  wrong  resolution.  As  to  the  first,  the  importance 
of  the  matter,  nothing  can  be  greater.  It  is  no  temporal  in- 
terest, no  money  business,  no  branch  of  property :  no,  it  is  of 
a  much  higher  consideration.  The  fate  of  eternity,  life  and 
death,  heaven  and  hell,  are  concerned  in  it.  For  now,  as  the 
Scripture  speaks,  *  Life  and  death,  fire  and  water,  are  set  be- 
fore us  I  now,  to  judge  rightly  in  a  concern  of  this  consequence 
IS  neither  every  body'^s  talent,  nor  every  body's  business.  Far- 
ther, we  should  be  especially  careful,  not  to  pass  a  rash  censure 
upon  the  judgment  and  practice  of  our  forefathers.  Now,  that 
system  of  belief,  that  form  of  religion,  which  is  to  be  set  aside 
by  this  bill,  is  the  same  which  was  professed  by  our  ancestors 
for  a  thousand  years  and  upwards.  And,  which  is  more,  it  was 
likewise  received  by  the  universal  Church  from  the  times  of  tlie 
apostles :'"  and  here,  by  way  of  opposition,  he  insists  upon  the 
novelty  of  the  Reformation.  To  go  on  with  the  bishop.  '^  A 
noUe  member  of  this  house  was  lately  pleased  to  say,  that  our 
forefathers  lived  in  the  dark,  and  therefore  we  have  great  rea- 
son to  lament  their  ignorance.  To  this  we  may  answer,  that 
if  our  forefathers  were  within  the  hearing  of  this  imputation, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  they  would  reply  as  our  Saviour  did 
to  the  women  that  lamented  for  him,  ^  Weep  not  for  us,  but 
for  yourselves  C  do  not  trouble  yourselves  for  our  ignoraneej 

VOL.  VI.  B 
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but  for  your  own  presumption  ;  for  being  so  hardy  to  justify 
your  innovation,  and  condemn  the  ages  before  you* 

^^  Secondly.  And  as  the  subject  is  of  the  last  importance,  so 
the  matter  is  perplexed,  and  not  to  be  disentangled  without 
difiSculty  and  penetration.  The  question  to  be  resolved  relates 
to  the  mass  book  and  the  new  Common  Prayer.  The  first  by 
the  bill  is  to  be  suppressed,  as  unorthodox  and  indrfensible. 
The  other  to  be  established  as  agreeable  to  the  holy  Scriptures. 
Now,  the  commendation  of  the  one,  and  the  dislike  of  the  other, 
relates  to  the  same  matter,  t. «.,  a  right  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  pursuant  to  the  institution  of  our  Saviour  Christ ; 
in  which  administration  we  are  to  consider  three  things ;  first, 
the  institution  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  which  comprehends  the 
matter  and  substance  of  the  sacraments ;  secondly,  the  regula- 
tions of  the  apostles,  from  which  the  form  of  the  sacraments 
may  be  said  to  emerge ;  to  which,  in  the  third  place,  we  may 
put  the  additions  of  the  holy  Fathers  for  the  perfecting,  and 
farther  advantage  in  the  administration.  These  three  things, 
as  they  are  necessary,  so  they  are  duly  observed  in  the  mass 
book,  or  old  service.  But  the  other  book,  which  is  so  much 
magnified,  not  only  strikes  two  of  them  clear  out  of  practice, 
but  makes  the  third  in  a  manner  insignificant.  For  first,  as 
touching  the  traditions  of  the  ancients  in  the  mass,  as  the 
^  Confiteatur,^  the  *  Misereatur,^  '  Kvpu  cXli|<rov  sequentes 
Preces,'  *  Sanctus,'  *  Agnus  Dei/  &c.  To  which  we  may  add 
the  rites  prescribed  by  the  apostles,  as  benedictions,  and  the 
use  of  the  cross ;  and  in  the  administration  of  several  of  the 
sacraments,  ^  exsufflations,  exorcisms,  anointing,  praying  to* 
wards  the  east,  invocation  of  saints,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,^ 
&c.  These  rites  and  usages,  I  say,  are  either  maimed,  or 
clear  taken  away  by  the  new  book.  Notwithstanding  which 
omissions,  the  compilers  pretend  it  exactly  agreeaUe  to  our 
Saviour^s  institution,  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Church. 
But  to  waive  the  insisting  upon  apostolical  regulations  and  pri* 
mitive  tradition,  though  these  may  justly  challenge  our  regard; 
428.  however,  let  us  pass  over  these  things  at  present,  and  come  to 
the  institution  of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  and  examine  which  of 
these  two  books  comes  up  closest  to  this  standard.  And  to 
clear  the  controversy  the  better,  we  will  take  the  mass,  or,  as 
they  call  it,  the  Lord'^s  Supper,  for  an  instance.  And  here,  as  all 
the  Fathers  collect  from  the  Scriptures,  our  Saviour  instituted 
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three  tiiines.    These  be  commanded  to  be  continued  in  re-   emza- 
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membrance  of  his  passion  until  his  coming  again.     '  Do  this,^  v 

&c.  The  first  is  the  consecration  of  the  blessed  body  and 
blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ ;  the  second  consists  in  the  offering 
up  the  same  to  Grod  the  Father ;  the  third  we  may  call  the 
communion,  t.  ^.,  the  eating  and  drinking  the  said  blessed  body 
and  blood  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine.**^  As  to  the  first 
two,  he  cites  a  passage  from  St.  Ghrysostom,  to  prove  the  con- 
secration in  the  mass,  and  the  oblation  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  Saviour,  as  a  sacrifice  to  God  the  Father.  Now  to 
speak  in  the  bishop^s  person. 

*^  These  two  things  are  taken  away  in  the  New  Service 
Book.  This  (saith  he)  the  compilers  of  that  book  are  willing 
to  acknowledge.  They  declaim  against  the  doctrine  which 
asserts  Ohrist^s  being  offered  more  than  once.  Though,  on  the 
other  side,  the  holy  fathers  unanimously  maintain,  that  Christ 
is  still  offered  in  an  unbloody  manner.  Now,  if  these  men 
would  consider  the  consequences  of  their  tenets,  this  reflection 
might  be  serviceable  to  recover  them.  For,  if  there  is  no  ex- 
ternal sacrifice,  then  there  is  no  priesthood :  for  the  function 
of  a  priest  (as  St.  Paul  informs  us)  is  to  offer  gifts  and  sacri- 
fices for  sin.  Now,  if  there  is  no  priesthood  under  the  New 
Testament,  the  next  inference  is,  that  we  have  no  religion ; 
and  thus  ^  we  are  without  Qod  in  this  world.''  For  these,  like 
the  links  of  a  chain,  have  a  close  connexion  with  each  other. 
Farther,  I  desire  your  lordships  to  consider,  that  the  conse- 
cration likewise  fails  in  this  modem  liturgy.  These  men  talk 
of  nothing  but  the  holy  communion,  but  fall  short  of  the 
meaning  of  that  expression.  For  the  things  which  should 
make  it  holy,  «.  e.  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  are  not  there. 
It  is  true,  when  the  a^hninistration  is  duly  performed,  the 
communion  may  well  be  called  holy ;  for  then  we  receive  our 
Saviour^s  blessed  body  and  blood  into  our  bodies ;  and  thus  we 
are  united  with  him  like  two  pieces  of  wax,  which  are  melted 
into  each  other.  This  similitude  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Chrysostom 
make  use  of  upon  this  occasion :  and,  as  St.  Paul  speaks,  *  We 
are  made  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bone.^  But  this 
great  advantage  cannot  be  expected  from  the  new  book :  for, 
by  the  ministration  prescribed,  Christ's  body  is  not  truly  there. 
For,  where  there  is  no  consecration,  there  can  be  no  real  pre- 
sence.    But  this  is  the  case  of  the  new  service.     For  these 
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men  neither  observe  the  form  prescribed  by  Christ,  nor  the 
custom  of  the  Church.  The  evangelist  informs  us,  that  our 
Saviour  ^  took  bread,  blessed,  brake,  and  gave  it  to  his  dis- 
ciples, saying.  Take  and  eat,  this  is  my  body ;  do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  me.**  By  these  words  we  are  commanded  to 
take  the  bread  in  our  hands,  ^  to  bless  it  and  break  it  ;^  but  by 
the  order  of  this  book  all  this  is  omitted. 

^*  For  the  priest  neither  takes  the  bread  in  his  hands,  nor 
blesses  it,  nor  breaks  it.  And  as  for  the  words,  ^  this  is  my 
body,^  by  the  pronouncing  of  which,  as  St.  Chrysostom  teaches 
us,  the  consecration  is  performed, — ^their  priests,  I  say,  when 
they  pronounce  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  have  no  regard  to 
the  sacramental  solemnity,  or  the  force  of  the  expression,  or 
the  effect  upon  the  bread,  but  make  no  more  of  the  words  than 
if  they  were  telling  a  story.  To  proceed,  the  doctors  of  the 
Church  af&rm,  that  an  intention  to  do  that  which  Christ  did, 
i.  e.to  *  consecrate  hisf  body  and  blood,^  is  a  circumstance  of 
absolute  necessity.  For  this  purpose,  the  Church  has  appointed 
certain  prayers  in  the  canon  of  the  mass  to  be  said  before  the 
consecration  ;  the  words  are  these,  '  Ut  fiat  nobis  corpus  et 
sanguis  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,"  i.  e.  that  the  elements 
may  be  made  unto  us  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Thus  the  intention  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  priest 
officiating,  is  plainly  declared :  but  in  this  new  book  there  is 
neither  any  such  intention  declared,  or  any  petition  put  up  to 
Qtod  for  that  purpose.  The  contrary  does  rather  appear,  by 
these  words  in  theur  office,  '  that  we,  receiving  these  thy  crea- 
tures of  bread  and  wine,  may,^  &c. ;  which  words  declare  they 
intend  nothing  of  consecration.  And  if  so,  let  them  value 
themselves  as  much  as  they  please  upon  their  communion,  it  is 
to  no  manner  of  purpose,  in  regard  ^e  body  of  Christ  is  not 
there,  which,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  the  thing  which 
should  be  communicated. 

*^  Yesterday  a  noble  peer  was  pleased  to  say  he  believed 
Christ  was  received  in  the  communion  prescribed  by  the  new 
service,  but  upon  being  asked  whether  he  worshipped  him  there, 
he  answered,  no,  nor  never  intended  it.  Now  this  is  a  strange 
opinion,  that  Christ  should  not  be  worshipped  wherever  he  is 
owned  to  be  present.  I  grant  they  teU  us,  they  worship  our 
Saviour  no  less  than  we  do,  but  then  they  distinguish  and 
affirm  it  is  with  respect  to  his  being  in  heaven,  and  not  as  be 
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is  pieflent  in  the  sacrament ;  which  is  just  as  if  a  man  should  ^pl^' 
say,  that  he  is  willing  to  pay  a  civil  worship  to  his  prince,  when  ' — ^^ — '• 
he  sits  under  a  state,  and  has  his  robes  on,  but  if  he  comes 
abroad  under  a  disguise,  or  in  a  plain  habifc,  they  desire  to  be 
excused ;  andyet,  by  their  favour,  he  is  as  much  a  sovereign  in 
a  frieze  coat  in  the  streets  as  when  he  sits  upon  the  throne  in 
gold  tissue.  And  thus  he  that  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God« 
in  the  appearance  of  a  glorified  body,  is  the  same  Christ  which 
is  couched  in  the  sacrament,  under  the  forms  of  bread  and 
wine. 

'^  The  Scripture,  as  St.  Austin  expounds  it,  commands  us  to 
worship  our  Saviour'^s  body  in  the  sacrament.  The  text  runs 
thus  *  Adorate  scabellum  ejus,^  &c.,  «.  e.  Worship  his  footstool, 
for  it  is  holy.  Upon  this  place  St.  Augustin^s  comment  is, 
that  Christ  assumed  flesh  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  his  mother,  in 
the  same  flesh  he  conversed  upon  earth,  and  the  same  flesh  he 
gave  us  to  eat,  but  no  man  will  presume  to  eat  before  he  wor- 
ships it.  And  in  this  sense,  we  may  be  said  to  worship  his 
footstool.  And  we  shall  not  only  not  sin  in  worshipping,  429. 
but  we  shall  sin  in  not  worshipping.     Thus  far  St.  Austin. 

*^  Upon  a  farther  consideration  of  this  matter,  we  shall  have 
great  reason  to  admire  the  gracious  conduct  of  Almighty  Grod 
in  this  matter.  For  by  this  merciful  dispensation  he  has 
provided  for  the  conversion  even  of  heretics,  and  brought  them 
towards  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.  For  the  Lutherans, 
in  their  disputes  with  the  Zuinglians,  prove  the  natural  body 
of  our  Saviour  in  the  holy  eucharist.  Upon  this  the  Zuin* 
glians  turn  their  adversaries'  argument  upon  them,  and  infer, 
that  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  worship  him  there.  And  thus, 
by  the  contest  of  these  two  parties,  like  the  collision  of  hard 
bodies,  the  sparkles  of  truth  fly  out.  And  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  to  affirm  that  Christ  is  in  the  sacrament,  and  yet  not 
to  be  worshipped,  is  a  mispersuasion  more  without  colour,  than 
to  affirm  he  is  not  there  at  all.  For  either  they  hold  no  more 
than  an  imaginary  presence,  or  else  they  believe  his  body  is 
present,  abstracted  from  his  divinity ;  and  thus  they  fall  into 
the  wicked  heresy  of  Nestorius. 

''  And  now,  my  lords,  I  beg  you  would  please  to  consider 
the  subject  of  the  present  controversy,  and  whether  your  lord- 
ships are  sufficiently  qualified  to  examine  the  points,  and  pro- 
nounce upon  the  case,  i.e.  whether  your  lordships  are  furnished 
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so  far  with  ecclesiastical  learning  as  to  give  a  judgment  whe- 
ther the  body  of  Christ  is  consecrated,  offered,  adored,  and 
truly  communicated  by  the  order  of  this  new  book.  Whetilier 
these  acts  and  circumstances  are  made  essential  by  the  insti- 
tution of  our  Saviour ;  and  whether  thisvnew  botpk  follows  the 
direction  of  that  infallible  rule.  These  things,  as  I  observe  to 
your  lordships,  are  weighty  and  perplexed :  and  it  is  no  easy 
matter  not  to  fall  into  an  error.  And  then  your  lordships  may 
likewise  consider  the  condition  of  the  other  sacraments ;  and 
that  these  are  either  perfectly  sunk,  or  mangled  after  the  same 
rate,  by  this  new  book. 

^^  Thirdly,  your  lordships  may  please  to  remember  the  great 
danger  you  draw  upon  yourselves  by  undertaking  to  judge  in 
the  cause,  especially  if  you  should  happen  to  make  a  wrong 
decision.  For  then,  besides  the  misfortune  of  your  own  per- 
sons, you  will  prove  the  unhappy  occasion  of  misleading  others. 
King  Jeroboam  has  this  mark  set  upon  him,  as  an  aggravatioa 
of  his  misbehaviour,  that  besides  his  personal  miscarriage,  he 
made  Israel  to  sin.  My  lords,  I  entreat  you  would  be  very 
careful  to  prevent  the  application  of  this  text.  To  speak 
freely,  in  my  judgment,  if  you  pass  this  bill,  you  will  not  only 
err  yourselves,  but  be  instrumental  in  misleading  the  nation, 
for  which  you  must  expect  to  give  an  account  to  Almighty 
God. 

*'  Those  who  are  well  read  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  methods  of  the  Church,  in  debating  religious 
controversy,  can  easily  inform  your  lordships,  that  these 
matters  have  been  all  along  decided  by  the  clergy,  and  not  by 
the  laity.  The  Arian  heresy,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  was  canvassed  and  condemned  in  the  council  of  Nice. 
The  heresy  of  Maoedonius,  in  the  first  council  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  The  heresy  of 
Nestorius  in  that  of  Ephesus,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the 
Younger.  The  heresy  of  Eutyches  in  the  council  of  Calcedon, 
under  Martin  (he  means  Marcian).  But  here  we  are  to  ob- 
serve, that  none  of  these  religious  emperors  ever  convened  their 
temporal  nobility,  or  commons,  to  advise  or  determine  in  these 
controversies.  They  did  not  refer  the  case  to  the  majority  of 
the  laity,  nor  go  to  the  poll  to  discover  truth. 

''  And  to  come  nearer  home,  to  the  third  council  of  Toledo, 
in  Spain,  in  the  time  of  king  Herre,  (as  he  calls  him,)  and  to  a 
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French  council  in  the  reign  ot  Charles  the  Great:  in  both  eltza- 
these  councils,  I  say,  the  customary  usage  of  the  Church  was  ^^'^^• 
observed ;  the  prelates  had  the  pope'^s  leave  to  meet,  and  then 
reformed  the  abuses,  and  decided  the  matters  in  question. 
And  here  these  princes  above-mentioned  brought  none  of  the 
laity  to  intermeddle  in  the  affiur ;  neither  did  they  themselves 
oBer  to  debate  the  matter,  but  left  the  controversies  entirely 
to  the  management  of  the  clergy :  neither  need  we  wonder  at 
this  conduct  in  Catholic  princes,  for  even  heretical  emperors 
declined  bringing  the  laity  to  interpose  in  religious  disputes. 

^'  Thus  Constantius  and  Valens,  who  drew  several  synods 
together,  left  the  decision  to  the  body  of  the  clergy :  and  the 
emperor  Zeno,  who  was  a  favourer  of  the  Eutychians,  managed 
by  the  same  rule.  And  ta  this  purpose  I  might  give  many 
more  instances.  Nay,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  infidels 
refused  to  concern  themselves  this  way.  For  when  St.  Paul 
was  brought  before  GUQio,  and  charged  with  teaching  the 
people  to  worship  God  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
this  magistrate  replied,  *  If  it  were  any  matter  of  wickedness, 

0  ye  Jews,  I  might  well  bear  with  you  :  but  if  it  be  concerning 
any  questions  and  doubts  in  the  law,^  i.e^,  if  it  be  a  charge  con- 
cerning your  religion,  ^  I  will  be  no  judge  in  these  matters.^ 

1  beseech  your  lordships  to  recollect,  that  all  princes  and 
magistrates,  Catholic,  heretic,  and  infidel,  have  all  along  re- 
fused to  put  themselves  in  a  post  which  your  lordships  are  now 
going  to  challenge.  But  I  shall  distress  your  lordships^ 
patience  no  longer,  and  condude  with  the  mention  of  two  in- 
stances. 

^^  The  first  is  in  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  who 
makes  no  scruple  to  confess,  that  ^  Illicitum  est  qui  non  sit  ex 
ordine  sanctorum  episcoporum,  ecdesiasticis  se  immiscere 
tractatibus  C  t.^.  It  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  who  has  not  the 
episcopal  character,  to  interpose  in  religious  aflairs.  The 
other  is  a  saying  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  ^  Mihi  quidem 
qui  in  sorte  plebis  sum,  fas  non  est  ista  curiosius  scrutari: 
sacerdotes  quibus  ista  curse  sunt,  inter  seipsos,  quocunque  loco 
voluerint,  cbnveniant;^  i.0.  It  is  not  lawful  for  me,  saith  the 
emperor,  who  am  but  a  layman,  to  enter  into  any  curious 
inqmry  upon  these  matters :  this  is  the  bishops^  business,  and 
tlierefore  let  them  meet  about  it  where  they  please.    Now  if 
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these  emperors  had  nothing  to  do  in  such  debates,  I  must 
crave  leave  to  say  your  lordships  have  as  little.^ 
430.  And  thus  desiring  their  lordships  to  consider  what  was 

offered,  and  interpret  him  favourably,  he  concludes  his  €^)eech. 
The  design  of  this  work  not  being  controversy,  I  shall  not 
examine  the  reasoning,  nor  detect  the  mistakes.  Most  readers, 
I  conceive,  may  be  in  a  condition  to  disentangle  the  matter: 
it  being  no  difficult  undertaking  to  show  the  principles  laid 
down,  the  authorities  produced,  and  the  consequences  drawn, 
will  not  bear  in  the  application.  The  advantage  gained  by  the 
reformed,  at  the  late  conference  in  Westminster4J)bey, 
smoothed  the  passage  for  the  Uniformity  Bill,  and  brought 
over  a  majority  of  the  houses;  and  thus  the  rhetoric  and 
learning  of  Scott  and  Fecknam  were  disappointed,  though  it 
must  be  said  they  argued  with  something  of  colour,  and  made 
a  bold  push  for  their  persuasion.  The  reason  why  we  have  no 
answers  to  these  speeches  is,  because  there  were  no  reformed 
bishops  then  sitting  in  the  upper  house :  and  the  controversy 
was  too  much  embarrassed  with  ecclesiastical  learning  to  be 
managed  by  the  temporal  nobility.  When  the  bill  passed,  the 
archbishop  of  York,  the  bishops  of  Ely,  London,  Worcestw, 
Llandaif,  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  Exeter,  Chester,  and  Oar* 
lisle ;  and  nine  temporal  lords,  the  marquess  of  Winchester, 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  viscount  Montague,  and  ibe 
lords  Morley,  Stafford,  Dudley,  Wharton,  Rich,  and  North, 
D'Ewc's      dissented. 

The  Ettffivsh      And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe^  that  though 

^Pr^^r-      ***®  "^®  ^^  *^®  English  Conmion  Prayer  was  enjoined  by  the 

^dh%    parliament,  yet  the  book  was  not  drawn  up  either  by  the 

cieryy.        couucil  board,  or  any  lay  committee  of  the  two  houses.    What 

bishops  and  clergymen  of  eminence  composed  the  Liturgy  used 

in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  has  been  already  related.     The 

same  method  was  now  taken  under  queen  Elizabeth :  and  a 

committee  of  divines  ordered  to  bring  the  whole  service  under 

a  review.     They  were  all  men  of  character  :  some  of  them  had 

been  exiles,   and  adhered  to  the   English  establishment  at 

Fi*ankfort,  against  Knox  and  Calvin'^s  party.     Their  names 

are  these  :  Mr.  Whitehead,  Dr.  Parker,  afterwards  archbishop 

of  Canterbury ;  Dr.  Grindal,  Dr.  Cox,  Dr.  Pilkington,  Dr.  Mar, 

Dr.  Bill ;  to  these  sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  person  of  learning, 
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and  doctor  of  civil  law,  was  joined  in  the  commission,  to  bring  eliza- 
them  together,  and  expedite  the  aflhir.  These  divines  entered  w_^,.— Li 
tip<ui  the  review  in  December  previously,  but  did  not  finish  the 
performance  till  some  time  in  April.  The  draught  laid  before  the 
parliament  was  passed,  as  far  as  it  appears,  without  any  altera- 
tion. It  is  not  found  that  the  lords  and  commons  had  any 
conference  upon  this  subject  in  the  painted  chamber,  or  that 
they  appointed  any  committees  to  examine  the  book.  They 
concluded  this  regulation  was  properly  the  business  of  the 
clergy ;  and  therefore,  relying  upon  the  judgment  of  the  di- 
vines above-meni^ioned,  passed  the  service  in  the  form  it  was 
delivered :  passed  it,  I  say,  without  any  amendments,  except- 
ing in  one  circumstance.  In  the  draught  laid  before  the 
houses  by  the  committee  of  divines,  it  was  left  at  the  people^s 
liberty  to  receive  the  communion  either  kneeling  or  standing. 
Tins  posture,  it  is  probable,  was  restrained  to  kneeling  by  the 
parliainent :  and  if  so,  they  did  no  more  than  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  settle  the  matter,  by  the  rubric  of  the 
old  book.  That  kneeling  or  standing  was  left  indifferent  by 
the  committee  of  divines,  seems  very  probable  by  Dr.  Guesf's 
papers  in  answer  to  some  queries  put  to  him  by  secretary 
Cecil.  By  the  way,  this  Guest  was  made  one  of  the  com- 
mittee. By  the  questions  put,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Coll.  Cor. 
secretary,  and  it  may  be  the  queen,  were  not  unwilling  the  first  s™dii.*"'' 
service-book  set  forth  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  should  be  ^^'  ^• 
laid  before  the  parliament ;  but  this  motion,  if  made,  was  over- 
ruled by  Guest,  and  the  other  divines.  As  to  their  resolution, 
I  shall  object  nothing :  but  some  of  the  answers  returned  by 
Guest,  seem  short  of  satisfaction. 

The  penalty  for  depraving  the  Conmion  Prayer,  for  the  third 
o£Eenoe,  is  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  criminal'^s  goods  and  chattele 
and  imprisonment  during  life.  This  clause  did  not  pass  with- 
out a  guard  for  the  honour  and  privileges  of  the  lords :  for  it 
is  expressly  provided,  that  all  and  singular  lords  of  the  parlia- 
ment shall  be  tried  by  their  peers.  And  thus  in  the  late 
reign  it  was  enacted,  that  ail  lords  of  parliament  having 
place  and  voice  in  parliament,  are  to  be  tried  by  their  peers,  in 
case  of  petty  treasons,  murder,  and  felony.  Mow  sir  fklward  4  &  6  Phii. 
Coke  makes  no  scruple  to  affirm,  that  the  bishops  are  lords  of  cap.  ^/* 
parliament.  His  reasons  are  undeniable.  ^'  They  hold  of  the 
king,"  says  he,  "  by  barony,  and  are  called  by  writ  to  parlia- 
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ment.'^  From  hence  it  follovrs,  that  by  the  statutes  of  queen 
Mary  and  queen  Elizabeth,  last-mentioned,  the  bishops  have 
a  right  to  be  tried  by  their  peers  no  less  than  the  temporal 
nobUity. 

The  service-book  having  passed  the  parliament,  was  printed 
soon  after.  How  far  it  differed  from  the  second  book  set  forth 
in  the  reign  of  king  Edward,  the  reader  may  see  in  the  re- 
cords. 

Besides  the  statute  already  mentioned  for  authorising  tiie 
queen  to  take  bishops^  lands  into  her  hands  upon  a  vacancy,  tiiere 
were  other  private  acts  for  the  alienation  of  church  estates. 
For  instance,  an  act  for  the  assurance  of  certain  lands,  parcel  of 
the  bishopric  of  London,  to  the  lord  Wentworth,  the  lord  Rich, 
and  the  lord  Darcy ;  and  an  act  for  assuring  lands,  parcel  of  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester,  to  king  Edward^s  patentees. 

There  was  another  act  which  affected  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church  to  a  greater  extent,  though  at  first  appearance  it  car- 
ried a  friendly  aspect.  By  this  statute  the  bishops  were  barred 
making  any  grants  of  their  farms  or  manors  for  more  than  one- 
and-twenty  years,  or  three  lives  at  farthest,  unless  it  were  to 
the  queen,  her  heirs,  and  successors.  But  this  exception  left 
the  breach  open.  For  the  courtiers,  as  Cambden  observes, 
abusing  the  queen^s  goodness,  and  practising  upon  some  mer- 
cenary clergy,  got  some  of  the  best  estates  of  the  bishoprics 
conveyed  to  them.  Thus,  for  instance,  Crediton  was  gained 
from  the  see  of  Exeter,  and  Sherborne  from  Salisbury ;  not  to 
mention  the  alienation  of  a  great  many  other  wealthy  manors 
from  Winchester,  Ely,  and  otiier  bishoprics. 

•  During  this  session,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Castle  Cam- 
bray  with  the  French  and  Scots.  By  the  French  treaty, 
Calais  was  to  be  restored  to  the  queen,  with  the  dependencies, 
after  the  term  of  eight  years. 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  parliament  was  dissolved ;  and,  on 
the  24th  of  June  following,  the  act  for  the  English  Common 
Prayer-book  enured.  And  now  the  oath  of  supremacy  was 
tendered  to  the  bishops  and  clergy.  It  was  refused  by  all  the 
bishops,  excepting  Kitchin  of  Landaff,  whom  Cambden  calls 
'*  the  calamity  of  his  see.**^  I  shall  give  the  reader  their  names, 
together  with  part  of  the  character  given  them  by  this  learned 
historian : — Nicholas  Heath,  archbishop  of  York,  who  resigned 
the  broad  seal,  spent  the  remainder  of  his  time  in  study  and 
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letiiement  at  Gobham  in  Surrey,  and  had  sometimes  the  honour    eliza- 
of  a  visit  from  the  queen ;  Edmund  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  ^  '  ^ 

who  had  gone  through  several  embassies,  but  lost  himself  by 
his  prosecuting  temper  and  harsh  management;  Guthbert 
Tunatal,  bishop  of  Durham,  a  prelate  thoroughly  accomplished 
in  the  polite  part  of  learning ;  Thomas  Thirleby,  bishop  of  Ely, 
the  queen^s  ambassador  at  Gambiay,  where  he  managed  the 
treaty  to  great  commendation ;  Gilbert  Bourn,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  who  took  care  of  the  interest  of  his  see ;  John 
Christopherson,  of  Chichester,  a  good  Grecian,  as  appears  by 
what  he  has  translated  of  Ti'ntwhimn  and  Philo  JudsBus.  But, 
bgr  the  way,  tins  prdate  did  not  live  long  enough  to  refuse  the 
oatlu  He  died  within  six  weeks  after  queen  Mary :  for  the  9f.°^^®"i 
dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury  seized  the  spiritualties  of  the  Bp.  Burnet, 
see  of  Chichester,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Christopherson,  ^^^'^'P*^^' 
January  2nd,  1559.  And  here,  to  make  the  observation 
bear,  the  learned  Harmer  takes  it  for  granted,  the  Canterbury 
register  begins  its  computation  either  on  Christmas-day  or  the 
1st  of  January.  To  go  on  with  Cambden^s  list  of  ejected  R«g>»tCftnt. 
bishops:  John  White,  bishop  of  Winchester,  a  tolerable  Specimen, 
scholar,  and,  as  the  times  w^it,  no  ill  poet ;  Thomas  Watson, 
of  Lincoln,  a  good  school  divine,  but  of  a  sour  and  unsociable 
humour ;  Balph  Bayne,  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  who  revived 
the  Hebrew  learning,  and  was  regius  professor  of  that  language 
at  Paris  under  Francis  I.;  Owen  Oglethorpe,  of  Carlisle; 
James  Turberville,  of  Exeter;  and  David  Pool,  of  Peter- 
borough. These  ejected  bishops  were  imprisoned  at  first; 
but,  soon  after,  their  confinement  was  made  more  easy,  and 
they  were  either  put  into  their  friends^  hands,  or  the  custody  of 
the  reformed  bishops.  It  is  true,  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  and 
Winchester,  who  had  been  most  troublesome,  and  threatened 
to  excommunicate  the  queen,  had  no  share  in  this  favour ;  but 
as  for  Cuthbert  Scott,  bishop  of  Chester,  Richard  Pate  of 
Worcester,  and  Thomas  Goldwell  of  St.  Asaph,  they  had  the 
liberty  of  retiring  beyond  sea,  which  they  made  their  choice.  Capibdcn, 
When  these  bishops  were  turned  out,  may  be  accounted  for,  ^^* 
as  far  as  the  province  of  Canterbury,  by  inspecting  the  dates 
when  Uie  spiritualties  of  their  respective  sees  were  seized  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury :  for,  during  the  vacancy  of 
this  metropolitical  see,  the  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  dean  and  chapter.     Now,  the  spiritualties 
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of  the  see  of  London,  void  by  Bonner's  deprivation,  were  thus 
seized  June  2nd,  1559  :  the  spiritualties  of  Lichfield,  June 
24th  ;  the  spiritualties  of  Worcester,  June  30th ;  the  spiritual- 
ties of  Lincoln,  July  2nd ;  the  spiritualties  of  St.  Asaph,  July 
16th ;  the  spiritualties  of  Winchester,  July  18th  ;  the  spiritu- 
alties of  Peterborough,   November  11th;    those  of  Exeter, 
November  16th ;  and  those  of  Ely,  November  23rd : — all  the 
Sanne?r°^'  samc  year.     As  for  the  see  of  York,  the  dean  and  chapter 
Si>cciiueD,    there  exercised  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  belonging  to  that 
Rcgi8t.Ebor.  archbishopric  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1559-60. 

Farther:  on  the  21st  of  June,  this  year,  the  bishops  of 
Carlisle  and  Chester  were  deprived  by  the  queen^s  commis- 
sioners ;  and  the  deprivation  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  followed 
about  three  months  after.  In  short,  they  were  all  deprived  by 
the  queen^s  commission ;  and,  it  seems.  Heath,  Bonnw,  and 
strype's       Thirlcby,  were  afterwards  excommunicated. 

The  whole  number  of  the  clergy  deprived  at  this  time  stands 
InC^!^  thus:    fourteen  bishops,  already  mentioned;    three  bishops 
Jected  derpy,  elcct ;  ouc  abbot,  four  priors,  and  one  abbess ;  twelve  deans, 
ujwu»,s^c.  fouj^i^gu  archdeacons,  sixty  canons  or  prebendaries,  one  hun- 
dred priests,  well  preferred ;  fifteen  heads  of  colleges  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  to  which  maybe  added,  about  twenty  doctors 
Hwiner's'    ^°  scvcral  facultics.    But  then,  considering  there  are  about 
Specimen,    nine  thousand  four  hundred  spiritual  promotions  in  England, 
fiibiioth.      this  was  no  surprising  number  upon  so  great  a  revolution  in 
TUurc.  10.  ^^  Church.     As  to  the  bishops,  they  had  most  of  them  swimi 
the  regale  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII., — not  to  mention 
their  compliance  with  the  Beformation  under  Edward  VI. ; — 
but  since  they  had  now  made  their  submission  to  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  gone  all  the  religious  lengths  of  queen  Maiy^'s 
reign,  they  were  resolved  to  make  a  stand,  and  adhere  to  their 
last  change.     And,  in  regard  they  threw  up  their  preferments 
and  ventured  the  penalties  of  the  act,  it  is  most  likely  they 
went  oflF  upon  motives  of  conscience. 

To  be  somewhat  more  particular :  soon  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  parliament,  the  fourteen  bishops,  together  with  some 
The  bishops  others  of  the  clergy,  were  ordered  to  attend  the  queen.     At 
attend  the     ^^cir  coming,  she  put  them  in  mind  of  the  act  of  supremacy, 
ttueen,         rccommcnded  the  aflairs  of  the  Church,  pressed  them  to  unifor- 
mity, and  suggested  the  discharging  the  superstitious  worship 
of  the  Roman  communion. 
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Upon  this,  the  archbishop  of  York  replied,  "  that  the  dean    gjlfy" 
and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  with  several  bishops  of  both  pro-  ' — v — ' 
vinces,  had  desired  him  to  move  her  majesty  that  she  would 
please  to  recollect  the  late  queen  her  sister^s  zeal  to  the 
apostolic  see ;  that  the  engagements  of  that  princess  to  his 
holiness  were  binding  to  herself  and  successors ;  and  that, 
unless  these  articles  were  made  good,  and  heresy  suppressed, 
tiie  kingdom  must  lie  under  perpetual  ignominy  and  censiure.'^'' 
The  queen  told  him,  ^'  that,  as  Joshua  declared,  ^  I  and  my  77m;  quren'» 
house  will  serve  the  Lord,^  so  herself  and  her  subjects  were  ^h^wvh^ 
resolved  to  be  governed  by  that  resolution;    that  she  had^^l^^^ 
called  her  parliament  and  the  clergy  together,  in  imitation 
of  Josiah,   '  to  make  a  covenant  with   God,^  and  not  with         4S2. 
the  bishop  of  Rome;  that  it  was  not  in  her  sister^s  power 
to  bind  her  successors  to  an  usurped   authority ;   that  her 
crown  being  wholly  independent,  she  would  own  no  sove- 
reign excepting  Christ  Jesus  the  King  of  kings;  that  the 
pope^^s  usurpation  over  princes  was  intolerable ;  and  that  she 
should  look  upon  all  her  subjects,  both  clergy  and  lay,  as  ene- 
mies to  God  and  the  crown,  who  should  from  henceforth  abet 
his  pretensions'.'"  Srdncj, 

About  this  time.  Jewel,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Annai. ' 
wrote  to  Zurich,  and  gave  Bullinger  an  account  of  the  state  of  ^il^^th 
religion  in  England. 

'^  He  returns  this  divine  thanks  for  his  favours  in  Germany,  Jetcer$ieiter 
and  for  the  letters  he  had  lately  written  to  encourage  them  to  j^;^  22^^* 
stand  firm  for  the  truth ;  that  arguments  for  resolution  wei*e  ^^^' 
very  necessary  at  the  present  juncture ;  that  the  reformed  in 
England  had  not  only  their  old  antagonists,  but  their  late 
friends,  to  encounter;  that  these  latter  had  deserted  the 
cause,  joined  the  enemy,  and  made  a  more  vigorous  and 
obstinate  resistance  than  any  of  the  rest ;  and,  which  gives 
us,"*^  says  he,  '^  most  trouble,  we  have  the  remainder  of  the 
Spanish  vices — luxury,  pride,  and  libertinism — to  contest 
with.  As  yet  our  fortunes  are  unrestored,  and  we  are  little 
the  better  for  retiuning  to  our  country ;  but  we  hope  our 
af&irs  will  mend  shortly :  for  the  queen  is  a  prudent  and  reli- 
gious princess,  and  inclined  to  favour  us.  Religion  is  recovered 
to  the  same  foot  on  which  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  VI. ;  and,  I  am  satisfied,   the  letters  sent  hither 

1  A  noble  dcclantion  of  the  prerogstiYC  of  the  British  rrown. 
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by  youroelf  and  your  republic  had  a  considerable  weight  in 
this  matter.  The  queen  will  not  endure  the  style  of  ^  Head  of 
the  Church  of  England."  She  is  altogether  of  opinion  that  title 
is  too  sublime  for  any  mortal,  and  ought  to  be  given  to  none  but 
our  blessed  Saviour.  And,  besides,  it  has  been  so  horribly 
abused  by  the  pope,  that  it  is  scarcely  consistent  with  a  good 
conscience  for  any  person  to  make  use  of  it. 

^'  The  Scottish  Presbyterians  called  this  distinction  a  ^  bla£h 
phemous  title,^  when  used  either  by  popes  or  princes.  Their 
argument  is  this :  ^  The  Church,"  say  they,  ^  is  the  Spouse  of 
Christ :  no  spouse  can  be  said  to  have  any  other  head  but  him 
whose  spouse  she  is.  Now,  if  the  Church  should  acknowledge 
herself  to  be  the  spouse  of  any  other  but  of  Christ,  she  were  a 
professed  whore  and  aduHeress." 

^^  To  return :  our  universities,'"  continues  Jewel,  '^  axe  in  a 
lamentaUe  condition,  and  almost  quite  lost  to  all  sense  of 
orthodoxy.  There  are  not  above  two  in  Oxford  of  our  senti- 
ment ;  and  those  so  far  dispirited  as  to  be  good  for  nothing. 
Thus  friar  Soto  and  another  Spanish  monk  have  entirely 
destroyed  Peter  Martyr's  plantation,  and  made  a  mere  wilder- 
ness of  the  Lord's  vineyard.  You  can  scarcely  imagine  so 
great  a  ravage  and  desolation  of  principles  could  have  happened 
in  so  short  a  time;  and,  though  I  should  be  glad  to  sea 
anything  from  Zurich  in  England,  yet  I  would  not  advise  yon 
to  send  any  young  travellers  hither  at  present,  unless  you  would 
have  them  come  home  with  less  learning  and  a  worse  belief."*" 

The  rest  of  the  letter  relates  either  to  private  persons  or 
business  of  Btate. 

Some  time  after  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  there  was 
a  consultation  at  Greenwich,  whether  it  was  advisable  for  the 
queen  to  receive  Martinegoe,  the  pope's  nuncio.  It  was  carried 
in  the  negative.  The  reasons  alleged  were,  that,  by  the 
statutes  of  the  realm,  no  person  with  a  public  character  from 
Bome  was  permitted  to  come  into  the  kingdom ;  that,  at  the 
present  juncture,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  entertain  an  agent 
from  his  holiness ;  that  the  countenance  of  a  nuncio  would 
encourage  the  malcontents,  and  hinder  their  compliance  with 
the  late  establishment. 

The  pope  was  all  along  advertised  of  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation.  When  the  queen  came  first  to  the  crown,  he 
was  extravagantly  haughty.    He  pretended  England  was  a  fee 
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of  the  apostolic  see ;  and  that  the  queen  ought  to  submit  her   eliza- 

title  to  his  decision.    Thus  he  continued  impoliticly  stiff  and  ^.^.^.^^^^1^ 

untractable,  till  things  were  past  remedy.     At  last,  perceiving 

his  gasconades   made  him  only  ridiculous,    he  grew  more 

moderate  in  his  demands,  dropped  his  civil  sovereignty,  and 

crnly  insisted  there  might  be  no  innovation  in  religion.     Sir 

Edward  Game,  the  queen'^s  ambassador,  told  him,  he  had  no 

instructions  to  answer  upon  that  head,  and  that  the  way  for 

his  holiness  to  receive  satis&ction,  would  be,  to  declare  for  the 

lawfulness  of  the  marriage  between  king  Henry  and  Anne 

BuUen.      This  was   a  shocking    request  to  the  pope  and 

conclave,  and  could  not  be  complied  with  vrithout  putting 

a  disgrace  upon  the  former  proceedings  of  that  court.     They 

chose  rather  to  risk  the  issue  than  run  upon  this  rock :   and 

when,  by  farther  advices  from  England,  his  hohness  understood 

a  revolution  in  the  Church  was  coming  forward,  he  commanded  ^J^^^g 

Game  not  to  depart  Bome  without  leave,  and,  in  the  mean  T^^'"' 

time,  undertook  the  government  of  the  English  hospital  there,  eontinue  at 

The  pope^s  aim,  in  putting  this  restraint  upon  Game,  was  to     '^' 

prevent  his  giving  intelligence  of  the  practice  carried  on  by  the 

French  and  the  court  of  Rome  against  the  queen.    But  Game 

had  sent  some  advices  of  this  intrigue  aheady ;  and  the  design  ^^^"* 

was  quickly  no  secret,  nor  needed  any  agent  to  discover  it :  for 

now  the  queen  of  Scots,  swayed  either  by  the  ambition  of  the 

dauphin  her  husband,  the  pope'^s  incitement,  or  the  advice  of 

the  French  king,  put  up  a  claim  to  the  British  sovereignty,  ^^J^^-^ 

assumed  the  title  and  quartered  the  arms  of  England.     She  ^  ^^"^  ^^ 

,  ■*  _  ,  lAe  crown 

founded  her  right  upon  descent,  and  pretended  herself  heir  to  of  England. 
the  late  queen  Mary.   These  pretensions  could  not  be  supported  Hfit/Ref. 
without  a  blemish  upon  queen  Elizabeth's  birth,  and  plainly  ^^^^j[^ 
declaring  her  illegitimate.      This  was  a  severe  provocation,  Scot.  p.  503 
gave  our  queen  a  lasting  aversion  to  that  princess,  and  was 
attended  vnth  a  very  tragical  event. 

The  queen,  thus  alarmed  with  a  competition,  provided  for 
her  defence ;  and,  it  may  be,  went  on  with  greater  vigour  in 
the  Beformation. 

To  this  purpose,  a  body  of  injunctions  was  set  forth.  The  433. 
import  of  them  was  mostly  the  same  with  those  of  king 
Edward.  However,  the  resemblance  admits  of  some  difference. 
There  is  a  singular  article  relating  to  the  marriage  of  the 
clei^.  It  is  very  mysteriously  couched ;  and,  had  it  not  the 
face  of  so  solemn  an  authority,  would  look  like  banter  and 
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burlesque.  But,  having  taken  notice  of  this  provision  else- 
^^  where,  I  shall  say  nothing  farther'.  The  other  new  regulations 
Pride.  in  these  injunctions  are  much  more  intelligible. 
Eii^tX'8  '^^^  ^^*  ^  concerning  the  use  of  singing,  which  the  queen 
wjunctiont.  would  havc  kept  up,  to  preserve  the  science  and  advantage  of 
music ;  that  therefore  all  maintenances  settled  for  the  service 
of  the  choirs  should  be  continued.  There  is  likewise  care 
taken  that  an  affectation  of  skill  should  not  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  make  the  use  of  the  Church  service  lesa  significant ;  and 
that  the  Common  Prayer  should  be  sung  in  so  plain  and  dis- 
tinct a  manner,  that  the  pronunciation  might  be  altogether  as 
well  understood  as  if  it  had  been  read.  However,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  those  that  were  particularly  pleased  with  music,  a 
religious  anthem  was  allowed  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
service.  Pursuant  to  this  order,  the  Psalms  were  sung  in 
plain  song  in  most  parish  churches,  and  in  the  queen^s  chapel, 
in  cathedrals,  and  colleges.  The  hymns  were  sung  in  a  more 
awakening  and  improved  manner.  And  to  make  the  perform* 
ance  farther  entertaining  and  solemn,  organs  and  other  instru- 
mental music  were  made  use  of. 

To  proceed :  the  customary  reverences  in  churches  are  ordered 
to  be  continued.  For  instance,  when  the  name  of  Jesus  was 
pronounced,  all  persons  were  to  bow,  or  shew  some  other  suitable 
mark  of  respect. 

Farther :  there  are  directions  given  for  placing  the  commu- 
nion table.  The  article  sets  forth,  that  no  altar  should  be  taken 
down  but  under  the  inspection  of  the  curate  or  churchwardens, 
and  that  the  holy  table  was  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  altar. 

The  form  for  bidding  prayers  in  the  congregation  is  almost 
literally  the  same  with  that  prescribed  in  the  fifty-fifth  canon 
of  1603. 

And  because  the  oath  of  supremacy  had  been  misconstrued 
by  several  persons,  as  if  the  kings  or  queens  of  this  realm  had 
challenged  ''an  authority  and  power  of  ministry  of  Divine 
Theuruein  scrvicc  in  the  Church,^'  the  queen  disclaims  the  supremacy 
vaiL  teas  in  this  scuso ;  and  that  her  majesty  neither  does,  nor  ever  will 
*^'oc^  %e  challenge  such  authority ;  and  that  she  intends  to  stretch  the 
oaih  o/«i-  regale  no  farther  than  it  was  carried  by  king  Henry  VIII.  and 
j>remacy.     j^^^  Edward  VI.,  "and  was  of  ancient  time  due  to  the  impe- 

>  The  provision  was,  that  no  cleiigymau  should  marry  Tiithont  the  advice  andiallow- 
ance  of  certain  neighbouring  clei^'men  and  justices  of  tlie  peace,  and  the  approbation  of 
^larents,  guardians,  &c. 
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rial  crown  of  this  realm."  And  how  far  this  reached,  the  faaza- 
admonition  proceeds  to  explain :  and  that  is,  "  under  God  to  ^  \  ' 
have  the  sovereignty  and  rule  over  all  manner  of  persons  bom 
within  these  realms,  dominions,  and  countries,  either  ecclesi- 
astical or  temporal,  so  as  no  foreign  power  ought  to  have  any 
superiority  over  them.*"  And  here  the  queen  professes  herself 
willing  to  accept  the  oath  of  supremacy  sworn  in  this  sense. 
Had  this  admonition,  as  it  is  called,  been  passed  into  an  act  of 
parliament,  or  the  same  explanation,  at  least,  been  made  by  suc- 
ceeding princes,  it  might  possibly  have  not  been  unserviceable. 

At  the  end  of  the  injunctions  there  is  an  order  for  removing 
the  altars,  though  not  without  the  oversight  of  the  curate, 
and  one  of  the  churchwardens.  The  order  takes  notice,  that 
in  some  places  the  altars  were  not  removed ;  and  then  sub- 
joins, that,  ^^  saving  for  an  uniformity,  it  seems  no  matter  of 
great  moment,  so  that  the  sacrament  be  duly  and  reverently 
ministered.''^ 

Some  divines  perceiving,  it  is  probable,  the  queen  had  some 
inclination  to  continue  the  old  custom,  and  let  the  altars  stand, 
they  drew  up  a  paper  in  which  they  endeavoured  to  show  the 
inconveniency  of  administering  the  holy  eucharist  at  an  altar. 
I  shall  give  tiie  reader  the  reasons,  omitting  that  part  of  them 
which  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward 
VI. 

They  argue  first,  that  "  The  Hol>  Ghost  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment makes  mention  of  a  table  (1  Cor.  x.),  but  no  where 
calls  it  an  altar."  ^^ 

aervaivm 

Secondly.    ^'The  ancients  frequently  used  the  name  of  h^^mgioffo 
table,  and  for  this  they  cite  the  council  of  Nice,  St.  Austin,  and  u^,  ^See 
St.  Chrysostom.     They  grant  these  Fathers  call  it  an  altar  23*and  H©b 
sometimes ;  but  then,  as  they  argue,  those  places  are  not  to  be   Hi.  lo. 
interpreted  to  the  letter.     For,  as  the  Fathers,  when  they 
call  the  Lord'^s  Supper  a  sacrifice,  mean  no  more,  as  they  explain 
themselves,  than  the  conmiemoration  or  resemblance  of  a  sacri- 
fice ;  so  by  parity  of  reason,  when  they  term  the  place  where  Chim«t. 
the  elements  are  consecrated,  an  altar,  yet  they  mean  no  more  Augiut' 
than  a  representation  or  remembrance,  and  not  the  form  of  a  ^• 
■laterial  altar." 

Thirdly.  ''  An  altar  is  a  term  of  relation,  and  supposes  a 
sacrifice ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that,  if  we  allow  the  first, 
we  must  grant  the  second." 

VOL.  VI.  s 
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Now,  this  was  more  than  these  divines  were  wiDing  to  allow, 
which  is  a  sign  they  had  no  great  regard  for  the  language  of 
antiquity. 

Fourthly.  "  It  is  pretended,  if  the  communion  should  be 
administered  at  an  altar,  the  minister  could  not  be  heard,  and, 
by  consequence,  the  English  Common  Prayer  would  be  as  insig- 
nificant as  the  Latin. 

^^And  granting  there  was  no  direct  unlawfulness  in  the 
practice,  the  continuance  of  altars,  considering  the  juncture, 
would  be  attended  with  great  inconveniences.  For,  first: 
their  adversaries  would  charge  them  with  inconstancy,  and 
departing  from  the  order  settled  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward 
VI.  Secondly :  the  greatest  part  of  the  reformed  preachers 
in  England  have  frequently  delivered  themselves  in  the  pulpits 
against  the  use  of  altars,  and  therefore  cannot  recommend  them 
now  without  self-contradiction,  and  owning  themselves  in  a 
fault ;  for,  as  St.  Paul  speaks,  ^  If  I  build  again  those  things 
which  I  destroy,  I  make  mysdf  a  transgressor.^  Fourthly ;  they 
urge  the  people  were  generally  prepossessed  against  altars; 
that  the  keeping  them  on  would  end  in  clashing  and  schism ; 
that  this  issue  was  more  likely  to  be  expected,  in  regard  the 
^34.  altars  in  many  places  were  removed  already.  Fifthly :  since 
her  majesty  has  declared  herself  very  unwilling  to  set  aside 
any  ecclesiastical  laws  confirmed  by  parliament,  her  subjects 
will  be  much  surprised  if.  any  order  should  be  issued  out  for 
the  replacing  of  altars,  considering  the  rubric  of  the  Common 
Prayer,  which  stands  upon  a  parliamentary  authority,  supposes 
a  table  for  the  administration  of  the  holy  eucharist,  and  gives 
directions  about  it.  Sixthly :  that  bishop  Ridley  justified  the 
king^s  letter  for  the  removing  of  altars,  and  that  Day,  bishop  of 
Chichester,  was  committed  for  noncompliance  in  this  matter. 
Seventhly :  they  desire  the  queen  to  remember  that  OBodam- 
padius,  Zuinglius,  Bullinger,  Calvin,  Martyr,  Alasco,  Hedio, 
Capito,  and  a  great  many  other  eminent  divines,  had  made  the 
taking  away  the  altars  part  of  the  Reformation ;  and  that  this 
was  the  practice  of  the  Protestants  in  Savoy  and  Switzerland, 
and  particularly  at  Basil  and  Geneva,  at  Strasburg,  Worms, 
Frankfort,  and  other  places.  That,  amongst  the  reformed, 
none  but  the  Lutherans  made  use  of  altars ;  but  that  their 
Churches  had  more  imperfections,  as  they  call  them,  still  re- 
maining, such  as  the  gilding  of  images,  iJie  Common  Prayer, 
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kalf  Latin  and  half  hieh  Dutch,  and  ihe  elevation  of  the   Ehiz\- 

•  BETH 

saenonent  of  the  altar.  Eighthly :  they  repeat  part  of  their  ^..._^_1^ 
sixth  reason,  and  argue  from  the  authority  of  those  eminent 
English  divines  who  suffered  in  the  late  reign.  They  mention 
Granmer  and  Bidley,  Latimer,  Hooper,  Bradley,  with  an  &c. ; 
that  tiiese  men  of  character  had  approved  the  second  Common 
Prayer-book,  published  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.,  and 
particularly  declared  themselves  for  the  preference  of  a  table ; 
so  that  by  setting  altars  up  again,  it  will  look  as  if  we  con- 
demned some  part  of  the  doctrine  of  these  good  men,  and  con- 
curred with  their  adversaries  that  burnt  them.  And  lastly : 
they  put  her  majesty  in  mind,  that,  if  the  opinion  of  the 
preachers  and  learned  men  of  this  realm  were  laid  before  her, 
they  believe  her  highness  would  find  them  unanimous  in  this 

point.''  MSS.  Petit. 

This  address,  the  reader  may  perceive,  was  prior  to  the  Annnis! 
setting  forth  the  injunctions.     The  application  had  its  effect,  ^^^' 
as  appears  by  the  article  for  removing  the  altars  already  men- 
tioned. 

As  to  the  time  of  these  injunctions,  they  were  certainly  pub- 
lished before  the  17th  of  November.     For  the  print  tells  us 
th^  were  set  forth  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign ;  and  by  the 
first  article  it  may  be  probably  collected,  they  came  out  in  the 
interval  of  the  two  religions,  between  the  turning  out  the  old 
bishops  and  making  the  new ;   for  in  the  first  article  there  is 
BO  mention  of  any  bishops,  where  it  might  have  been  expected, 
the  orders  being  only  directed  to  deans,  archdeacons,  and  so 
downwards.     Who  formed  these  injunctions  is  somewhat  un-  Sparroi\*s 
certain.    By  a  passage  of  Dr.  Gox's  letter,  to  a  friend  of  his  at   ^  ''''^^^"'^* 
Worms,  it  is  not  improbable  he  might  be  employed  in  this    - 
aflair;    for  there  he  acquaints  his  correspondent,  they  were 
pulling  up  the  pope's  fences  and  cultivating  the  lord's  vineyard,  strype't 
That  these  directions  were  reviewed,  and  touched  over  by  Append. 
secretary  Cecil,  is  pretty  plain,  as  appears  by  a  passage  of^:j^'- 
archbishop  Parker's  letter,  written  some  years  after,  to  this  tions  arc 
minister ;  where  the  archbishop  tells  him,  that  whatever  the  ^^ry  ^ 
queen's  ecclesiasticid  prerogative  may  be,  he  is  afraid  it  is  not  ^h^'iettcr 
so  large  as  his  lordship's  pen  had  nuide  it  in  the  injunctions.       »  dated 

The  next  thing  I  shall  relate  is,  a  regal  visitation  managed  15^5.    ' 
by  commissioners  assigned  to  several  circuits.    They  proceeded  ^  *^''^^^»- 
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upon  the  plan  of  the  injunctions ;   and  had,  over  and  above,  a 
book  of  articles  printed  for  that  purpose. 

By  these  directions,  all  carved  images,  paintings  of  counter- 
feit miracles,  and  other  superstitious  remains,  were  removed 
out  of  churches  and  defaced.  They  inquired  likewise  into  the 
preaching,  morals,  and  management  of  the  clergy.  In  London 
the  commissioners  were  sir  Bichard  Sackville,  Dr.  Huick,  Mr. 
Home  (afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester),  and  one  Salvage. 
These  gentlemen,  calling  such  persons  of  every  parish  before 
them  as  they  thought  fit,  gave  them  an  oath  to  present  upon 
the  articles  delivered.  And  here  some  people'^s  ignorant  zeal 
carried  them  too  far ;  for  not  only  images  were  destroyed,  but 
copes,  altar-carpets,  prayer-books,  other  church  furniture,  and 
even  crucifixes,  were  burnt  together.  There  is  an  odd  banter- 
ing letter  written  from  London  into  the  country  upon  this 
occasion ;  the  words  are  these : 

**  Since  the  day  before  our  Bartholomew-fair,  we  have  had 
such  a  bonfire,  as  passes  all  the  blazes  that  were  made  for  the 
winning  of  St.  Quintin'*s ;  for  all  our  Church  patrons,  Marys, 
Johns,  roodes,  all  the  rabblement  of  the  pope'^s  ornaments, ' 
were  sent  to  terra  sancta  in  this  fiery  sacrifice.^^ 

To  worship  images  is  pushing  regard  much  too  far ;  it  is 
without  doubt  a  criminal  excess,  unpractised  and  condemned 
by  the  primitive  Church.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
treat  them  coarsely,  and  bum  them,  looks  like  an  aflront  to 
those  they  represent,  and  is  altogether  unbecoming  Christians. 
To  burn  the  figure  of  the  cross,  and  especially  that  of  our 
Saviour,  is,  to  speak  softly,  a  horrid  profanation ;  and,  if  we 
may  reason  from  such  indignities  done  to  men,  must  be  super- 
latively wicked.  The  reader,  therefore,  is  to  suppose,  that  all 
this  disorder  was  without  commission,  and  nothing  but  mob- 
execution  ;  for  it  is  evident  the  practice  of  the  queen  and  court 
was  quite  different,  and  therefore  would  give  no  countenance  to 
such  singular  extremes. 

The  queen  was  the  more  disposed  to  give  way  to  the  removal 
of  images,  upon  the  score  of  an  imposturous  practice  lately 
discovered.  At  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Sussex,  the  queen'^s 
lieutenant  in  Ireland,  the  Litany  was  sung  in  English  at  Christ- 
church,  Dublin.  Some  bigoted  Papists  were  much  disturbed 
at  this  way  of  worship,  and  endeavoured  to  retrieve  their  old 
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service  by  counterfeiting  a  miracle.     To  this  purpose  a  marble    eliza- 
figure  of  our  Saviour,  standing  in  the  cathedral  vvrith  a  reed  in  v     -y     -^ 
his  hand,  and  a  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head,  was  observed  to         ^^^* 
bleed  through  the  thorns  Yipon  the  face  of  the  crucifix.     This 
wonderful  appearance  happened  in  service-time,  when  the  lord 
lieutenant,  the  archbishop,  and  the  rest  of  the  privy  council 
were  at  church.     When  this  was  ptfnseived  by  the  people, 
they  were  stnmgely  affected,  especially  when  one  privy  to  the 
contrivance  told  them,  that  '^  our  Saviour  could  not  choose  but 
sweat  blood,  when  heresy  was  come  into  the  Church.^     In 
short,  ail  the  audience  being  not  of  the  same  mind,  the  miracle 
occasioned  a  confusion,  and  the  congregation  broke  up.  Several 
of  the  people,  however,  stayed  behind,  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
prayed  before  the  image. 

The  archbishop  of  Dublin,  suspecting  some  foul  play,  ordered 
the  sexton  to  wash  and  examine  the  image.  This  being  done, 
the  man  perceived  a  sponge  soaked  in  blood  within  the  hollow 
of  the  head.  This  sponge  one  Lee,  formerly  a  monk  of  the 
cathedral,  had  put  within  the  head  that  Sunday  morning,  and, 
being  loaded  with  blood,  it  was  strained  through  the  cracks  of 
the  marble,  and  fell  down  in  drops  upon  the  face.  The  cheat 
being  thus  discovered,  the  archbishop  preached  in  the  church 
upon  that  subject  the  next  Sunday.  And,  to  make  the  more 
serviceable  impression,  Lee,  with  his  assistants,  were  planted 
upon  a  table  before  the  pulpit,  with  their  hands  and  legs  tied, 
and  their  crime  in  paper  upon  their  breast.  In  this  equipage 
they  appeared  three  Sundays,  were  imprisoned  for  some  time, 
and  afterwards  banished  the  realm.  A  detail  of  this  imposture 
was  transmitted  in  a  letter,  by  archbishop  Gurwin,  to  Parker, 
elect  of  Canterbury.  Parker  brought  it  to  the  queen,  gave  a 
turn  to  her  incUnation,  and  prevailed  with  her  so  far  as  to  gain 
her  consent  for  the  removing  images  out  of  churches :  however, 
all  his  learning  and  zeal  could  not  persuade  the  queen  to  part 
with  the  crucifix  and  lighted  tapers  in  [her  own  closet :  she 
thought,  it  is  likely,  that  the  arguing  against  the  use,  from  the 
abuse,  was  short  of  exact  reasoning?.  £««»^'» 

On  Midsummer-day,  this  year,  the  queen  signed  commissions  "*""""- 
for  a  royal  visitation  all  over  England.     One  of  them,  for  the 
archbishopric  and  province  of  York,  is  directed  to  Francis, 
earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  Edward,  earl  of  Derby  ;  Thomas,  earl  of 
Northumberland ;  William,  lord  Evers ;  sir  Henry  Percy,  sir 
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Thomas  Grargrave,  sir  James  Crofts,  and  sir  Henry  Grates, 
knights :  to  these  are  joined  Edwyn  Sandys,  doctor  in  divinity; 
Henry  Harvey,  doctor  of  law ;  Richard  Bows,  George  Brown, 
Richard  Eingamale,  and  Christopher  Escot,  esquires. 

The  instrument  sets  forth  in  the  beginning,  *'  that  the  queen 
could  not  faithfully  discharge  the  business  of  her  station  with- 
out making  a  provision  for  the  worship  of  Gt)d  Almighty,  and 
the  propagating  the  true  religion.**^  From  hence  she  proceeds  to 
declare  her  royal  power  absolute,  with  respect  both  to  Church 
and  State :  ^^  Nos  igitur  regalis  et  absolutse  potestatis  nostree, 
nobis,  in  hoc  regno  nostro  commissse,  respectu,  quoniam 
utrumque  regni  nostri  statum  tam  ecclesiasticum,  quam  laicum 
visitare,  et  certas  pietatis  ac  virtutis  regulas  illis  preescribere 
constituimus,  prsefatum  Franciscum  comitem  Salop."*^  &c. 

Among  these  fourteen  commissioners,  there  is  never  a 
clergyman,  excepting  Sandys,  unless  Harvey,  doctoir  in  law,  wsA 
in  orders,  which  is  somewhat  unlikely.  Notwithstanding  this, 
any  two  of  them  are  authorised  to  visit  all  cathedrals,  colle- 
giate, and  parochial  churches;  and  all  degrees  of  the  clergy,  the 
bishops  not  excepted.  They  are  empowered  to  examine  them 
upon  the  articles  of  their  belief,  the  qualifications  of  their 
learning,  and  their  behaviour  as  to  morals :  and,  in  case  they 
find  them  defective,  heterodox,  or  irregular,  they  are  to  pro. 
ceed  against  them  by  imprisonment,  and  ecclesiastical  censures. 
Farther,  their  commission  empowers  them  to  deUver  new  in- 
junctions, to  declare  spiritual  promotions  void,  to  allow  com- 
petent pensions  to  those  who  quit  their  livings ;  to  examine 
letters  of  orders,  to  give  institution  and  induction,  to  convene 
synods,  and  receive  synodals;  and  to  excommunicate  those 
who  refuse  to  pay :  to  give  licences  to  preach  to  those  they 
judge  qualified;  to  discharge  persons  committed  to  prison 
upon  the  score  of  religion :  to  try  the  causes  of  deprivation, 
and  restore  such  as  have  been  illegally  displaced:  in  short, 
their  commission  takes  in  the  whole  compass  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  and  reaches  to  every  part  of  the  episcopal  function, 
excepting  ordination,  consecrating  of  churches,  and  officiating 
in  Divine  service.  And,  which  is  still  more  singular,  Sandys, 
the  clergyman,  is  not  constituted  one  of  the  quorum ;  but  any 
pt! '2.  "^°^^'  two  of  the  lay-commissioners  are  authorised  to  transact  all  this 
book's^'  extraordinary  business,  and  to  exert  the  highest  censures  of 
num.  7.       the  Church.     This,  one  of  our  learned  historians  observes,  was 
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more  than  some  people  understood,  and  seemed  a  great  stretch    eliza- 

of  the  queen^s  supremacy.     But  the  author  appears  inclined  to  . .  ,_J^ 

justify  the  commission,  for  he  subjoins,  '^  It  was  thought  that 
the  queen  might  do  that,  as  well  as  the  late  chancellor  did  it  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  ;^  so  that  one  abuse  was  the  excuse 
for  Miother.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  this  plea  will  not  hold ;  i^-  p^  2- 
for  the  imitation  of  an  ill  precedent  is  no  sufficient  defence : 
besides,  lay-chancellors,  though  they  sometimes  judge  what 
crimes  deserve  excommunication,  yet  they  never  pronounce 
the  sentence :  that  solemn  part  is  always  performed  by  a  priest. 
But  these  conmiissioners  were  not  tied  to  the  rules  of  ecclesi- 
astical courts:  their  jurisdiction  was  unconfined  and  para- 
mount :  and  therefore,  as  far  as  it  appears,  they  might  have 
pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication,  without  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  theit  deputation.  And,  lastly,  the  chancellors 
act  in  the  bishop^s  name,  and  by  virtue  of  his  conunission ;  of 
the  bishop,  I  say,  who  has  undoubtedly  a  right  to  admit  to  the 
coDununion  of  the  Church,  and  exclude  from  it.  But  these 
fourteen  commissioners  managed  purely  upon  the  strength  of 
the  regale*  They  had  no  authority  but  what  they  received 
from  the  queen,  who  was  without  question  a  lay  person,  and 
by  consequence  could  make  out  no  claim  to  any  share  of  the 
sacerdotal  character,  nor  produce  any  warrant  from  our  Saviour 
for  the  exercise  of  the  keys  \  ' 

The  case  of  the  popish  bishops,  lately  turned  out,  was  not         436. 
n^lected  abroad.    The  queen  was  solicited  by  the  emperor,  and  ^pr^ 
other  Roman  Catholic  princes,  to  deal  favourably  with  them :  and  boIwU  the 
to  allow  the  Papists  some  churches  in  cities  and  great 'towns.  ^^^^ 
To  this  her  majesty  replied :  ^'  That  notwithstanding  those  &^»7>«« 

^       •'         *  ,  .   ^  Her  anstctr. 

bishops  had  disobeyed  the  laws,  and  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the 
kingdom ;  though  they  refused  compliance  with  that  doctrine, 
which,  in  the  reigns  of  her  father  and  brother,  they  had  pub- 
licly recommended  and  maintained :  notwithstanding  this  in- 
xx>nsistency  and  misbehaviour ;  yet,  in  regard  to  those  princes, 
she  was  willing  to  treat  them  gently ;  though  this  could  not  be 
done  without  disgusting  the  rest  of  her  subjects.  But  to  grant 
them  churches,  to  officiate  in  their  worship,  and  keep  up  a 
distinct  communion,  were  things  which  the  public  mterest,  her 
own  honour  and  conscience,  oould  not  allow ;  neither  was  there 
any  reason  for  such  an  indulgence :  for  there  was  no  new  faith 

*  Collier  lifts  elsewhere  asserted,  that  the  divme  prerogatiTe  of  our  monarchs  includes 
ccclcsiaatical  as  well  as  laical  powers. 
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propagated  in  England  :  no  religion  set  up,  but  that  which  was 
commanded  by  our  Saviour,  practised  by  the  primitive  Church, 
and  unanimously  approved  by  the  fathers  of  the  best  antiquity. 
Besides,  to  assign  churches  to  different  ceremonies  and  per^ 
suasions,  is  the  direct  way  to  perplex  good  people,  and  make 
them  unresolved ;  to  encourage  faction,  to  break  religion  into 
sects  and  parties,  and  embroil  both  Church  and  State.  Now 
such  a  toleration  would  be  both  unwarrantable  in  itself,  and 
pernicious  in  the  precedent :  and,  which  is  more,  would  be 
neither  convenient,  nor  safe,  for  those  who  should  enjoy  it. 
And  therefore,  though  out  of  her  own  clemency,  and  especially 
at  the  request  of  crowned  heads,  she  was  willing  to  connive  a 
little,  in  order  to  reclaim  these  prelates  to  better  temper,  yet 
c^nmbden,  g^c  was  resolvcd  not  to  be  so  kind  as  to  feed  their  disease,  and 
'^'"•-^^cherid.  their  obstinacy." 

The  popish  bishops,  and  other  clergy  of  character,  quitting 
their  employments,  was  not  without  something  of  inconveni^ 
ence.  This  turn  disfurnished  the  Church  in  several  places :  for 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  persons  to  suc- 
ceed them  in  the  charge.  And  thus  not  a  few  mechanics, 
altogether  as  unlearned  as  the  most  objectionable  of  those 
ejected,  were  preferred  to  dignities  and  livings.  However,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  thought  it  most 
advisable  to  swear  the  supremacy,  renounce  the  pope,  and  con- 
form to  the  Reformation.  They  ventured  upon  this  latitude 
out  of  a  politic  reserve.  It  was  to  keep  the  Protestants  out  of 
the  Churches,  and  put  themselves  in  a  condition  to  support 
their  abdicated  friends.  They  seemed  to  applaud  this  pru- 
dential conduct,  and  hoped  the  pope  would  dispense  with  the 
Id.  whole  length  of  their  compliance. 

The  review  of  the  Common  Prayer,  the  throwing  out  the 

petition  against  the  pope  in  the  Litany,  and  restoring  some 

part  of  king  Edwards's  first  book  in  the  Communion-office,  the 

decency  of  the  sacerdotal  habits,  the  music  and  solemnity  of 

the  service,  reconciled  a  great  part  of  the  Boman  Catholic 

77i«  Papisis  laity  to  our  communion.     And  thus,  for  the  first  ten  years  of 

"SSa  ^  queen  Elizabeth,  they  came  frequently  to  church.    This  sir 

service  for    Edward  Cokc  declared  in  his  charire  at  Norwich  assizes,  and 

years,         iu  his  spccch  agaiust  Garnet,  and  other  conspirators,  in  the 

Powder  Plot.    And  this  he  affirmed  upon  his  own  certain 

knowledge,  and  gave  an  instance  in  Beddenfield,  Cornwallis, 

and  several  others  of  the  Boman  Catholic  persuasion.    And,  to 
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fortify  Cokeys  evidence,  the  same  thing  is  averred  by  the  queen    eltza- 

herself,  in  her  instructions  to  sir  Francis  Walsingham :  here,  < 1^ 

with  reference  to  the  principal  persons  of  that  party,  it  is  ex-  ^a*^***  " 

pressly  affirmed,  that  they  *'  did  ordinarily  resort  from  the  f^J^*^  ^^* 

beginning  of  her  reign,  in  all  open  places  to  the  churches,  and 

to  Divine  services  in  the  church,  without  contradiction,  or 

show  of  misliking.^^  Now,  if  the  best  distinguished  of  the  party 

were  thus  conformable,  we  may  imagine  their  precedent  was 

not  without  effect  upon  those  of  more  private  condition  *.  Heyiin's 

However,   this  compliance  was  not  universaOy  approved,  tiou  Justi- 
Some  Roman  Catholics  stood  off  from  our  conmiunion  f^m  the  ^fj^ 
beginning,  and  endeavoured  to  propagate  their  sentiment,  as 
appears  by  a  paper  written  against  the  Common  Prayer  in  the 
beginning  of  this  reign.     This  paper,  privately  dispersed,  was  SeeReeords, 
afterwards  answered  in  print,  by  Pilkington,  bishop  of  Dnr-'-^»- 
ham*    To  give  the  reader  some  part  of  it. 

Whereas  the  paper  objects  that  this  English  Common 
Pnr^er-book  was  set  forth  by  the  mere  authority  of  the  laity, 
the  bishops  and  the  whole  clergy  of  England  disagreeing  to 
this  alteration.  To  this  Pilkington  answers,  that  in  this  re- 
spect the  proceedings  in  the  present  reign  were  no  otherwise 
than  in  the  last.  That  queen  Mary,  in  her  parliaments,  stifled 
one  religion  and  revived  another,  which  was  the  weight  of  the 
exception  in  the  present  case :  that  the  dissenting  bishops  in  437. 
parliament  could  not  reasonably  be  said  to  comprehend  the 
whole  clergy :  that  many  in  the  universities,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  country,  had  openly  officiated  in  this  service  before  it 
was  imposed  by  act  of  parliament,  and,  which  was  more,  her 
majesty^s  late  parliament  did  by  no  means  introduce  a  new, 
but  only  restored  an  old  religion :  a  religion  reformed  and  set- 
tled by  the  clergy  and  parliament  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward 
VI.;  and  afterwards  suppressed  by  violence  and  persecution  in 
the  next  succession. 

The  sees,  excepting  Llandaff,  being  now  all  vacant,  either 
by  death  or  deprivation,  the  reader  may  expect  to  find  them 
filled :  but  this  provision  was  not  made  with  that  expedition 
the  Church  seemed  to  require.  It  is  true  Dr.  Matthew  Par- 
ker was  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  on  the  first  of 
August ;  and  some  others  were  thus  far  preferred  about  the 
same  time ;  but  then  there  were  no  consecrations  till  the  middle 

*  It  is  to  bo  wished  that  this  spirit  of  coaformity  liad  been  more  duiltble  and  more 
univenal. 
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of  December  following.  Why  the  completing  the  ^iscopal 
character,  and  furnishing  the  districts  with  i^iritual  governors, 
was  thus  long  deferred,  is  variously  conjectured.  Some  will 
have  it  that  the  queen  made  this  pause  to  gain  time  for  a  regal 
visitation,  and  that  the  commissioners  were  to  make  prepara* 
toiy  alterations  before  the  bishops  entered  upon  their  charge. 
Others  fancy  her  majesty  charmed  with  the  lustre  of  the  re- 
gale :  that  she  was  resolved  to  exercise  the  privilege,  and  take 
the  satisfaction  when  it  was  least  encumbered.  It  is  not 
impossible  but  both  these  considerations  might  have  some 
weight,  but  the  main  reason  of  this  conduct  must  be  &rther 
looked  for. 

The  act  for  empowering  the  queen  for  taldng  what  castles, 
manors,  &c.  her  majesty  thought  fit,  was  not  to  inure  until 
after  the  sessions.  Besides,  the  act  could  reach  no  sees  but 
during  the  vacancy.  Now  the  Popish  bishops  being  turned 
out  for  non-conformity,  the  court  thought  it  necessary  to  post* 
pone  the  consecrations  of  the  reformed  till  the  queen  had  time 
to  issue  out  her  commission,  and  carry  a  survey  through  all 
the  bishoprics.  Now  the  church  lands,  as  has  been  observed, 
were  certified  into  the  exchequer  upon  the  old  rent43,  without 
any  consideration  of  fines,  or  other  casual  profits ;  whereas 
the  compensation  was  made  up  of  poor  estates,  rated  at  the 
utmost  extent.  In  short,  this  was  Glaucus^s  change,  except- 
ing its  being  involuntary  on  the  Churches  part. 

Parker,  and  some  other  bishops  elect,  foreseeing  how  la- 
mentably the  Church  would  be  impoverished,  endeavoured  to 
prevail  with  the  queen  to  drop  this  seeming  advantage.  Their 
application,  it  is  confessed,  could  not  be  too  early ;  for  soon 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  her  majesty  appointed 
commissioners  to  survey  the  vacant  bishoprics,  and  send  their 
returns  into  the  exchequer.  And,  over  and  above,  these  was 
a  special  commission  directed  to  the  lord  treasurer,  sir  Biohard 
Sept.  13,  Sackville,  sir  Walter  Mildmay,  and  Mr.  Keilway,  a  comm<m 
lawyer.  These  four,  or  any  three,  or  two  of  them,  are  autho- 
rised to  examine  the  certificates  of  all  bishops'  lands  returned 
into  the  exchequer,  and  to  deUver  their  opinions  what  quantity 
of  them  it  was  proper  to  annex  to  the  crown,  and  what  pro- 
portion, in  impropriations  and  tenths,  should  be  given  back  in 
exchange.  The  Church's  patrimony  being  referred  to  so  few 
hands,  and  put  upon  so  nice  an  issue,  the  bishops  elect  thought 
it  highly  seasonable  to  exert  themselves.     To  this  purpose, 
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they  addressed  the  queen  to  stop  the  progress  of  these  seizures,    eliza- 

for  the  commissioners  had  made  no  ordinaiy  dispatch.    And  < L> 

here,  amongst  other  things,  they  entreated  her  majesty  the  new  ^^^^ 
sees  erected  by  king  Henry  might  be  continued ;  and  that  ^  ^"^^ 
the  bfahope  promoted  thither  might  have  the  common  privi-&. 
leges  of  disposing  of  the  prebends ;  that  Cliff  might  be  an- ^t^EsmmT 
nexed  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  and  the  benefice  lately  laid «?»» ^ 
to  tiie  see  of  Ghester  not  taken  away.    And,  to  come  to  the  mentioned  m 
main  business,  Gox,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  applied  himself  str7pe*f* 
particulariy  to  the  queen,  and  put  a  paper  into  her  hands  to  -^^^ 
dissuade  the  taking  away  the  temporalties  of  the  bishops  upon 
such  an  unequal  exchange. 

And  here  he  puts  her  in  mind  *^  how  happily  she  has  been 
instructed  in  the  best  religion ;  that  he  had  heard  her  say  she 
was  not  afraid  of  dying,  but  ready  to  resign  at  the  first  sum- 
mons of  Providence;  that  from  hence  it  would  necessarily 
follow,  her  majesty  must  act  upon  the  motives  of  conscience, 
the  fear  of  God,  and  the  considerations  of  another  world. 
From  hence  he  goes  on  to  an  humble  request  that  her  com- 
missioners may  proceed  no  farther ;  that  her  majesty^s  putting 
a  stop  to  this  affiur  would  be  a  noble  instance  of  goodness.** 
The  reasons  of  his  petition  should  come  next,  but  here  the 
record  £eu1s.  However,  there  is  another  paper  of  the  same 
tendency  under  Gox*s  hands,  and  addressed  to  the  queen  in 
his  own  name,  and  the  other  bishops  elect:  and  here  the 
queen  is  solicited  with  variety  of  arguments. 

They  suggest  to  her  majesty,  ^^  that  when,  by  Joseph^s 
advice,  the  Egyptians  conveyed  their  estates  to  Pharaoh,  to 
support  themselves  under  the  famine,  the  priests  lost  none  of 
their  property,  nor  felt  the  weight  of  the  conunon  burthen.  Gen.  ziTii. 
That  when  king  Artaxerxes  furnished  money  and  materials         438. 
for  building  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  commanded  the  Jews 
to  contribute  to  the  structure,  there  was  an  exception  in  this 
order  to  exempt  the  priests  and  Levites  from  all  toll,  tribute, 
and  custom ;  that  these  precedents  were  recorded  by  the  Holy  £zn  tiu 
Ghost  for  the  instruction  of  posterity ;  and  that  this  was  done 
to  put  princes  in  mind  of  extending  their  bounty  to  the  minifik 
ters  of  God;  and  not  sink  them  to  a  worse  condition,  and 
treat  them  with  distinguishing  hardships.    That  the  common 
blessings  of  Providence  were  withdrawn  and  blasted,  because 
the  Jews  were  negligent  in  building  the  temple.     If,  therefore,  Haggai  i. 
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those  who  build  the  Christian  Church  shall  have  the  pains  di»- 
couraged,  and  their  salaries  lessened,  can  God  be  pleased  with 
such  usage !  God  was  angry  with  his  people  for  offering,  and 
Mali.  }^jg  priests  for  receiring,  the  bUnd  and  the  lame  in  sacrifice; 
therefore,  if  the  best  of  the  Church'^s  patrimony  is  wrested  from 
her,  and  a  lean  consideration  returned,  both  those  that  take  it 
away,  and  the  clergy  that  consent  to  the  alienation,  will  incur 
the  displeasure  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  The  apostle  St.  Paul 
does  hot  allow  the  will  of  a  testator  should  be  altered  in  any 
particular.  This  reasoning  must  evidently  hold  where  things 
are  settled  for  pious  and  beneficial  uses ;  and  since  men  of 
conscience  and  quality  have  conveyed  lands  for  the  support  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  service  of  the  Christian  religion,  with  what 
justice  can  their  wills  be  broken  through,  and  their  godly  set- 
Mai,  iii.  tlements  defeated  I  God  declares  that  the  whole  Jewish  nation 
were  cursed  with  poverty,  because  they  failed  in  paying  their 
tithes  and  first-fruits ;  and  if  the  holy  revenues  are  thus  les- 
sened, have  we  not  reason  to  apprehend  somewhat  of  a  resem- 
bling calamity ! 

"  That  it  was  foretold  in  Isaiah,  that  kings  should  be  nursing 
fathers,  and  queens  nursing  mothers  (not  spoilers  and  step- 
dames,  to  use  the  words  of  the  paper,)  to  his  Church.  In 
obedience  to  the  prophecy,  great  princes  have  not  only  TegH" 
lated  their  conduct  by  the  laws  and  discipline  of  the  Cluistian 
religion,  but  endowed  the  hierarchy,  and  supported  them  in 
their  function.  And,  to  be  particular,  the  kings  and  queens 
of  this  realm,  though  slenderly  instructed  in  the  Christian 
faith,  if  compared  to  her  majesty,  have  all  along  been  bene- 
factors to  the  Church,  and  improved  her  patrimony.  God 
forbid,  say  they,  your  grace  should  be  disinclined  to  so  honour- 
able a  bounty,  and  act  counter  to  the  piety  of  your  noble  pro- 
genitors. Such  surprising  measures  would  be  acceptable  news 
to  your  enemies,  dishearten  the  honest  and  orthodox  clergy, 
and  give  an  undoubted  occasion  to  censure  and  unserviceable 
reports. 

"  Your  majesty^s  father  and  brother,  though  they  dissolved 
the  religious  houses,  and  took  their  estates  which  had  been 
abused,  yet  they  never  laid  their  hands  on  the  endowments 
^*"j»  «  of  the  secular  clergy.  And  therefore  when  the  university  col- 
leges were  granted  them  by  act  of  parliament,  in  order  to  an 
exchange,  they  would  by  no  means  make  use  of  the  advantage. 
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And  since  the  present  case  is  a  resembling  instance,  and  has   eltza- 
no  worse  plea,  they  humbly  beseech  her  majesty  to  manage  by    beth. 
this  precedent.     And  since  she  has  given  such  proofs  of  a  holy 
zeal,  and  a  hearty  regard  to  the  true  religion,  they  hope  her 
highness  will  support  the  interest  of  the  clergy,  and  coimte- 
nance  those  who  carry  our  Saviour^s  commission. 

*^  As  to  the  impropriations,  they  should  look  upon  it  as  a 
great  misfortune  to  part  with  their  lands  upon  such  an  exchange ; 
for  supposing  the  return  should  amount  to  an  equivalent,  they 
could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  it,  because  their  conscience 
tells  them  this  revenue  ought  to  revert  to  the  parochial  clergy, 
for  otherwise  the  original  settlement  is  defeated,  and  the  ends 
of  the  endowment  not  answered. 

*^  As  to  the  forwardness  of  the  parliament  for  relieving  her 
grace^s  necessity,  they  have  nothing  to  object:  though,  by 
the  way,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  force  of  the  expedient  will  be 
spent  in  a  short  time.  But  waving  that  conjecture,  they  think 
themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  lay  the  matter  before  her 
majesty,  and  to  suggest  the  tendency  of  this  new  provision, 
and  that  her  majesty  would  please  to  act  with  such  reserve,  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  fear  of  Grod,  and  a  regard  to  his 
word  and  sacraments;  and  to  make  this  remonstrance  the 
better  received,  they  promise  to  assist  her  majesty  with  a  con- 
siderable sum,  to  be  paid  yearly  out  of  the  revenues  of  their 
bishoprics;  hoping  that  when  the  state  recovered,  and  the 
exigency  of  the  juncture  was  over,  the  money  advanced  would 
be  returned.^  On  the  back  side  of  the  address,  several  of  the 
sees  and  sums  are  mentioned,  which,  without  question,  would 
have  been  an  effectual  precedent  to  the  rest.  ''*•  For  instance, 
Canterbury  ofiered  200/.,  Ely  as  much,  London  100/.,  Here-  439. 
ford  and  Chichester  one  hundred  marks  each."" 

At  the  close  of  the  paper,  they  make  a  solemn  appeal  to 
God,  ^^that  no  mercenary  view,  no  indirect  motives,  put  them 
upon  this  application,  but  that  it  was  purely  the  interest  of  re- 
ligion and  learning,  and  a  dutiful  regard  for  her  majesty^s 
honour,  which  governed  them  in  this  aiiair.^  PeUfsMSS. 

There  was  another  paper  under  Cox's  hand,  to  be  offered  ""™* 
to  the  queen  for  a  farther  dissuasive.     It  is  called  '*  Considera- 
tions why  Bishops'  Temporalties  should  not  be  taken  away.*" 

The  paper  suggests,  '^that  bishops  have  formerly  brought 
up  a  great  many  scholars  at  the  universities,  founded  colleges^ 
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and  promoted  learning  to  a  very  serviceable  degree,  that  by 
this  exchange  they  would  be  whoUy  disabled  for  such  noble 
purposes.  That  men  will  always  be  swayed  in  some  measure 
by  temporal  advantage ;  and  when  they  perceive  the  encourage- 
ments of  study  withdrawn,  they  wiU  take  care  not  to  educate 
their  children  to  a  lean  profession,  and  make  learned  beggars 
of  them.  Thus  knowledge,  especially  with  respect  to  divhuly, 
must  lose  ground  lamentably  in  the  kingdom,  Christ  Jesus  be 
in  a  manner  forgotten,  and  truth  as  much,  or  more  eclipsed,  as 
in  the  times  of  popery. 

^^  Queen  Mary  returned  those  lands  to  the  bishoprics,  which 
had  been  taken  away  in  her  brother^s  reign,  and  looked  upon 
such  seizures  as  downright  sacrilege.  Now,  with  snbmissioB, 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  a  reformed  church  should  not 
be  treated  with  abatement  of  favour. 

**  Such  rigours  upon  the  clergy,  will  be  blazoned  to  disadvan- 
tage, and  carry  an  ill  sound  through  all  Christendom.  For 
indeed  the  usage  is  without  precedent,  there  is  no  parallel  in 
Germany.  In  short  such  an  exchange  will  tamtsh  the  Refor- 
mation, and  draw  a  blemish  upon  the  Gt)6pel;  For  all  people 
will  say,  reforming  religion  is  nothing  but  pretence,  nothing 
but  a  colour  for  seizing  the  church  lands,  and  impoverishing 
the  bishops.  Besides,  when  the  bishops  have  lost  their  lands, 
the  crown  wiU  never  have  such  a  prospect  of  present  supply 
upon  occasion.'^ — The  rest  of  their  arguments  are  coincident 
with  the  first  paper,  excepting  that  they  conclude  with  a  terri- 
ble example  in  Belshazzar:  ^'that  when  this  prince  had 
revelled  in  the  consecrated  plate,  he  was  frightened  with  an 
apparition,  struck  with  immediate  vengeance,  and  lost  his  king- 
Mss.  Petit,  dom  and  his  life  the  same  day.*^ 

And  thus  the  bishops  elect  plied  her  majesty  with  arguments 
from  justice  and  good  nature,  from  religion  and  interest,  from 
credit  in  tUs  world  and  safety  in  the  other.  How  they  missed 
reaching  her  conscience,  and  which  way  she  broke  through  all 
this  reasoning,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discover.  The  best 
way  to  relieve  her  memory  is  to  suppose  this  remonstrance  was 
only  prepared,  but  not  k^d  before  her.  But  this  will  be  an 
unpardonable  omission  in  the  bishops  who  drew  it  up,  and  con- 
vict them  of  want  of  courage  under  their  own  hands.  Besides, 
when  they  were  thus  well  furnished,  it  is  not  likely  they  could 
be  guilty  of  so  great  a  failure.    But  which  way  soever  the 
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matter  of  fact  stands,  it  is  certain  the  queen  was  resolved  to  eliza- 
take  the  benefit  of  the  act,  and  enrich  herself,  for  some  little  ,  BETH. 
time  at  least,  at  the  lamentable  disadvantage  of  the  clergy : 
and  thus  the  courtiers  had  another  plentiful  church  harvest. 
It  is  granted  truth  and  primitive  practice  can  never  be  bought 
too  dear.  However,  by  the  conduct  of  this  reign  especially,  it 
appears  some  people  were  resolved  to  hold  the  bargain  upon 
high  terms ;  and  make  the  clergy  pay  for  their  orthodoxy,  if 
they  would  have  it  \ 

To  what  degree  the  bishoprics  were  stripped  by  this  ex- 
change I  cannot  wholly  discover.  By  the  fortune  of  the  large 
and  wealthy  see  of  Lincoln,  where  there  was  but  one  manor 
left,  the  reader  may  give  s<Hnething  of  a  guess  how  &r  the  rest 
suffered.  But  how  much  soever  the  Church  might  lose,  the 
crown  was  no  lasting  gainer  by  this  expedient.  This  may  be 
paxily  collected  from  a  remonstrance  to  the  queen  not  long 
after.  Where,  waving  what  had  been  conveyed  to  the  subject  . 
by  way  of  gift,  the  paper  sets  forth,  that  the  profits  of  the 
abbey  and  church  lands,  for  four  reigns  together,  had  been  in« 
tercepted  by  the  courtiers ;  that  the  crown  had  been  extremely 
uupoverished  by  indirect  management :  and  that  none  of  these 
corrupt  officers  were  called  to  any  account.  See  Records, 

To  proceed :  the  Papists,  to  discredit  the  English  Reforma-  "^™' 
tion,  chaiged  the  Protestant  clergy  with  novelty  and  heresy, 
with  inconsistency  and  seditious  principles.  To  show  the  in- 
justice of  this  charge,  the  divines  concerned  in  the  late  confer- 
ence at  Westminster,  and  in  preparing  the  Common  Prayer 
for  the  view  of  the  two  houses,  drew  up  a  confession  of  their  440. 
faith,  which  they  intended  to  publish  at  the  recess  of  the  par^ 
liament.  Dr.  Sandys,  one  of  the  divines,  acquainted  Dr.  Par- 
ker with  tliis  design,  and  requested  him  to  subscribe  with  the 
rest.  But  afterwards,  it  seems,  upon  recoUection,  they  found 
no  necessity  of  making  tiiis  declaration  public.  But  the  in- 
strument is  still  preserved  amongst  archbishop  Parker^s  papers 
in  Bennet  College  library  in  Cambridge.  Vol.  Syn- 

And  here  the  articles  of  their  belief  are  not  couched  in  the  ^  ^ ' 
same  terms  with  tiiose  concluded  in  convocation  in  the  year 
1552 ;  the  sense  is  delivered  in  a  more  diffiise  and  paraphraa- 
tical  manner.    However,  they  expressly  declare,  that  tiiough 

>  The  wt  of  miiiiy  of  these  passiget  is  worth  j  of  Fuller  and  South. 
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they  do  not  precisely  observe  the  words  and  order,  yet  they 
disagree  in  no  particular,  but  own  an  entire  assent  to  the  whole 
body  of  those  articles. 

And  to  take  off  the  imputation  of  disloyalty  thrown  upon 
them  by  the  Papists,  they  renounce  the  rebellious  tenets  pub- 
lished at  Geneva  by  Christopher  Groodman  and  John  Knox. 

As  for  Goodman,  he  afterwards  retracted  somewhat  of  his 
principles  before  the  lords  of  the  council.  He  is  contented  to 
own,  that  ^'  good  and  godly  women  ^^  may  lawfully  sit  at  the 
helm,  and  govern  kingdoms :  and  that  he  heartily  recognized 
the  queen^s  authority.  That  he  never  meant  to  affirm  that 
any  private  person  might  lawfully  have  taken  off  queen  Mary  : 
nor  that  the  people  have  any  original  inherent  authority  to 
punish  wicked  magistrates ;  or,  that  ordinarily  God  gives  the 
people  a  commission  to  promote  his  service  by  forcible  expe- 
dients ;  or  puts  the  sword  in  their  hands  to  carry  on  a  reforma- 
tion in  Church  or  State. 

By  the  way,  this  is  a  lame  recantation ;  for  Goodman  founds 
the  queen^s  title  upon  her  moral,  not  upon  her  civil  qualifica- 
tions. "  Godly  women,''  he  says,  may  lawfully  govern :  but 
by  this  doctrine,  where  there  is  no  virtue,  there  can  be  no 
claim  to  authority :  and  when  their  godliness  is  at  an  end,  their 
government  must  be  so  too.  This  is  directly  founding  domi- 
nion in  grace.  And  when  the  prince  has  so  precarious  a  title, 
and  the  subjects  made  judges  of  the  forfeiture,  peace  and  public 
order  must  be  slenderly  established.  The  next  part  of  his  re- 
cantation is  not  one  jot  better :  for  by  only  denying  that  private 
people  may  execute  their  princes,  he  seems  to  allow  magis- 
trates  and  parliaments  may  fairly  do  it.  And  by  saying  that 
God  does  not  ordinarily  put  the  sword  in  the  people's  hands, 
what  can  be  inferred,  but  that  in  some  cases  it  is  lawful  for  the 
people  to  rise  upon  their  sovereign,  and  reform  the  Church  and 
State  at  discretion !  This  is  some  of  the  Geneva  doctrine, 
which  has  more  than  once  been  put  in  practice,  embroiled 
kingdoms,  and  set  the  world  on  fire,  to  the  scandal  and  confu- 
sion of  Christendom. 

The  settlement  of  the  Reformation  in  England  encouraged 
some  of  John  Alasco's  congregation  to  return  hither,  and 
petition  for  their  church  in  Austin-friars,  granted  them  by 
king  Edward  VI.  Utenhovius,  a  man  of  learning  and  condition, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  this  congregation,  came 
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over  with  recommendatory  letters  from  Bullinger  to  the  queen.    ^^^A' 
This  Utenhovius,  with  one  Peter  de  Loene,  a  minister,  joined  ^^ — v — ^ 
themselves  at  first  to  Adrian  Hampstedius''s  congregation- 
Hampstedius  was  a  learned  preacher,  who  came  hither  from 
Zealand ;  and  had  the  pulpit  for  his  congregation  at  Christ 
Church,  and  elsewhere  in  London.     As  for  Utenhovius,  the 
granting  him  a  new  patent  with  the  old  privileges  was  at  first 
refused.    The  bishops  suggested  to  the  queen  that  the  making 
a  foreigner  superintendent  could  not  be  done  without  maiming 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  diocesan.    To  take  off  this  objection, 
they  chose  Grindal,  bishop  of  London,  for  their  superintendent.  ¥^-|J^". 
The  French  Protestants,  though  formerly  incorporated  with  Lmd.  Po?.^* 
the  Low  Dutch  and  Germans,  in  king  Edward^s  patent,  made  thSc.  "^' 
no  attempt  to  recover  their  former  privileges.     However,  they  ^JT'?'' 
had  the  use  of  a  church  in  Threadneedle*street,  belonging  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor.    It  was  part  of  St.  An- 
thony^s  Hospital,  and  still  continues  for  the  use  of  that  nation. 
The  Reformation  was  now  advanced  beyond   Tweed,  and 
gained  ground  through  the  whole  island.     The  turn  in  Eng- 
land gave  the  Scots  a  prospect  of  the  same  success.     But  here 
the  scheme  and  the  pursuit  had  a  different  complexion :  and 
both  the  form  and  the  manner  was  less  intelligible.     John 
Knox  signalized  himself  upon  this  occasion,  and  did  his  utmost 
to  encourage  the  undertaking.    This  divine  made  unusual  room 
in  the  conscience,  and  laid  down  loose  and  over-indulgent 
maxims.     In  his  letter  to  the  Scotch  nobility,  who  were  con-  ^'» 
certing  a  public  reformation,  he  acquaints  them,  he  had  the  a.d/1557. 
concurrence  of  the  most  pious  and  learned  people  in  Europe  to  ^1^*^ 
warrant  their  consciences,  and  engage  in  the  enterprise.     By  ^jjc*  «>- 
these  men  of  piety  and  learning  Knox  meant  Calvin  and  other  ceedtoa 
eminent  ministers  at  Geneva.     The  doctrine  maintained  by  »*/»"»^«<w»- 
these  divines,  which  was  the  ground  of  the  Scottish  under-         441. 
taking,  was  this :  ''  That  if  kings  and  princes  refused  to  reform  Sonu  ofhu 
religion,  inferior  magistrates  and  the  people,  being  directed  and  5JJS<^ 
infrtructed  in  the  truth  before  by  their  preachers,  may  lawftilly 
reform  within  their  own  bounds  themselves :  and  if  all,  or  the 
far  greatest  part,  be  enlightened  by  the  truth,  they  may  make 
a  public  reformation.^    This  principle  was  afterwards  main-  Life  and 
tained  at  large  in  a  book  called,  "  Vindicise  contra  Tyrannos,''^  JohnVLx 
supposed  to  be  written  by  Gentiletus.     The  tract,  "  De  Jure  P- 1®, 
Magistratuum  in  subditos,^  of  which  some  make  Beza  the 

VOL.  VI,  T 
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author,  and  Parseus^s  Comment  upon  the  Bomans,  are  full  for 
the  same  purpose. 

To  proceed :  when  the  Scotch  nobility  began  to  repent  the 
steps  they  had  taken  and  recover  themselyes,  Enox  wrote 
them  another  letter  from  Dieppe,  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
former  resolution.  He  made  no  scruple  to  tell  them,  they 
must  be  lost,  both  in  this  world  and  the  other,  unless  they  had 
the  courage  to  maintain  their  religion  in  the  field ;  unless  they 
defended  their  cause  against  their  sovereign,  if  need  be,  and 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  violence.  He 
addressed  the  lords  in  this  remarkable  language:  "No  less 
cause  have  ye  to  enter  into  your  former  enterprise  than  Moses 
had  to  go  to  the  presence  of  Pharaoh :  for  your  vassals — yea, 
your  brethren — are  oppressed ;  their  bodies  and  souls  holden 
in  bondage ;  and  Gk>d  speaks  to  your  consciences,  unless  ye 
be  dead  with  the  blind  world,  that  ye  ought  to  hazard  your 
own  lives,  be  it  against  kings  or  emperors,  for  their  deliverance. 
For  only  for  that  cause  are  ye  called  princes  of  the  people ;  and 
ye  receive  of  your  brethren  honour,  tribute,  and  homage,  at 
God^s  commandment,  not  by  reason  of  your  birth  and  progeny, 
as  the  most  part  of  men  do  falsely  suppose,  but  by  reason  of 
your  office  and  duty,  which  is  to  vindicate  and  deliver  your 
subjects  and  brethren  from  all  violence  and  oppression,  to  the 
uttermost  of  your  power.'' 

And  here  he  refers  them  to  a  former  letter  upon  the  same 
subject,  directed  to  all  the  nobiUty,  putting  them  in  mind, 
"  that  their  consciences  shall  be  one  day  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  reformation  of  religion  and  of  public  enormities 
appertains  to  more  than  the  clergy,  or  chief  rulers,  called 
Hi8t.  Ref.    kings.'" 

in  Scotfand,      This  Euox  had  formerly,  at  Frankfort,  given  a  public  proof 

p.  no,  111.  ^f  j^jg  regard  to  crowned  heads  of  a  different  communion. 

Something  of  this  has  been  already  mentioned  with  reference 

Page  60.      to  the  emperor.      His  satire  against  queen   Mary,  in  his 

JStuiibd      <'  Admonition  to  England,''  runs  thus :    ^'  Fhrst,  if  Mary  and 

IShty.quem  her  Counsellors  had  been  dead  before  these  days,  then  sdiould 

o/Engumd.  ^^^  i^^^  iniquity  and  cruelty  so  manifestly  have  appeared  to  the 

world ;  secondly,  Jezebel  never  erected  half  so  many  gallows  in 

all  Israel,  as  mischievous  Mary  hath  done  in  London  alone ; 

thirdly,  would  any  one  of  you  have  confessed,  two  years  ago, 

that  Mary,  your  mirror,  had  been  false,  dissembling,  incon- 
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staxit,  proud,  and  a  breaker  of  promises,  except  such  promises  eliza- 
as  she  has  made  to  your  god  the  pope,  to  the  great  shame  and  v_.^^.J^ 
dishonour  of  her  noble  father ;  fourthly,  the  love  of  her  native 
country  could  not  move  that  wicked  woman's  heart  to  pity ; 
fifthly,  she  declareth  herself  an  open  traitress  to  the  realm  of 
England  contrary  to  the  just  laws  of  the  same,  to  bring  in  a 
stranger,  and  to  make  a  proud  stranger  king,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  nobility  and  subversion  of  the  realm ;  sixthly, 
God,  for  our  scoui^,  suffered  her  and  her  cruel  council  to  come 
to  authority ;  seventhly,  under  an  English  name,  she  hath  a 
Spaniard'^s  heart ;  eighthly,  much  trouble  in  England  for  esta* 
blishing  that  unhappy  and  wicked  woman'^s  authority, — I  mean 
of  her  that  now  reigneth  in  God^s  wrath.^ 

And,  after  having  railed  against  the  queen,  the  ministry,  and 
the  bishops,  in  the  coarsest  manner,  he  subjoins  a  prayer, 
where  he  points  directly  upon  them.  This  prayer  he  recom- 
mends to  the  English,  where,  by  misapplying  the  text,  and 
teaching  the  subjects  to  curse  the  higher  powers,  he  uses  the 
Bible  as  ill  as  he  had  used  the  government  before.  I  shall  give 
the  reader  some  of  the  expressions.  ^'  Repress  the  pride  of 
those  blood-thirsty  tyrants:  consume  them  in  thy  wrath: 
pour  forth  thy  vengeance  upon  them.^^  ^^  0  let  the  vengeance  Paaim  Wii. 
of  thy  servants^  blood,  that  is  shed,  be  openly  showed  upon  '*^' 
them  in  our  sight.  Delay  not  thy  vengeance,  O  Lord,  but  let 
death  devour  them  in  haste,  and  let  the  earth  swallow  them, 
and  let  them  go  down  quick  to  the  hells :  for  there  is  no  hope 
of  their  amendment :  the  fear  and  reverence  of  thy  holy  name  Jcr.  x.  ii. 
is  quite  banished  from  their  hearts.  And  therefore  yet  again, 
O  Lord,  consume  them :  consume  them  in  thine  anger,  and  let 
them  never  bring  their  wicked  counsels  to  effect ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  godly  powers,  let  them  be  taken  in  the  snare  which 
they  have  prepared  for  thine  elect.*"  Knox*8  Ad- 

These  are  the  efifeots  of  blind  and  intemperate  zeal.     Thus  Hbrj^!"  ^"^ 
Knox  wrested  the  Scriptures  to  mislead  the  subjects  from  their  ^|[*.^^ 
duty,  and  ^^  turned  his  prayer  unto  sin.""    We  are  charged,  in  EDgUDd, 
the  Scripture,  to  honour  the  king,  and  not  to  curse  him  so  ^      4^2 
much  as  in  thought:  and  the  higher  powers,  though  then 
heathen,  are  called  the  ^'  ministers  of  God.*""    We  are  com* 
manded  to  lay  aside  all  evil  speaking ;  to  love  our  enemies,  and  ^ 
pray  for  them ;   to  bless,  and  not  to  curse  them.      Notwith-  Rom.  zii. 
standing  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  i  ivu  u 

t2 
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Knox  made  no  scruple  to  speak  ^'  ev3  of  dignities,^  and  pre- 
scribed a  prayer  for  the  English,  to  treat  their  goyemors  in 
much  harsher  language  than  St.  Michael  thought  fit  to  use 
J«d«-         against  the  devil. 

For  this  seditious  and  treasonable  doctrine,   Knox  was 

obliged  to  quit  Frankfort,  and  retire  to  Geneva.     During  his 

stay  there,  he  wrote  a  warning  to  London,  Newcastle,  and 

Berwick ;   an   appeal  to  the  nobility  of  Scotland ;   and  the 

His ''Blast  "  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  a^rainst  the  Government  of 

o^emmeni  Womon.^    This  book  was  written  on  purpose  to  throw  Mary 

ofWomenr  qu^en  of  England,  and  Mary  of  Lorraine,  regent  of  Scotland, 

out  of  the  seat.     Knox  designed  to  have  sounded  this  trumpet 

of  rebellion  thrice ;   but  the  death  of  queen  Mary  of  England 

made  him  halt  a  little.  Besides,  he  understood  there  would  be  an 

answer  published  to  his  ^^  First  Blast,^  and  therefore  he  delayed 

his  second  till  he  had  a  fai*ther  view  of  the  strength  of  his 

adversaries.     However,  he  had  made  some  progress  in  his 

'^  Second   Bkst,^    of  which  I  shall  give  the  reader  some 

passages  in  his  own  words.     ''  First.  It  is  not  birth  only, 

nor  propinquity  of  blood,  that  maketh  a  king  lawfully  to  reign 

above  a  people  professing  Christ  Jesus  and  his  eternal  verity ; 

but  in  his  election,  the  ordinance  which  God  hath  established 

in  the  election  of  inferior  judges  must  be  observed.     Secondly. 

No  manifest  idolater,  nor  notorious  transgressor  of  Gt)d^s  holy 

precepts,  ought  to  be  promoted  to  any  public  regiment,  honour, 

or  dignity,  in  any  realm,  province,  or  city,  that  hath  subjected 

itself   to   Christ  Jesus  and  his  blessed   Evangel.     Thirdly. 

Neither  can  oath  nor  promise  bind  any  such  people  to  obey  and 

maintain  tyrants  against  God,  and  against  his  truth  known. 

Fourthly.   But  if  rashly  they  have  promoted  any  manifest 

wicked  person,  or  yet  ignorantly  have  chosen  such  an  one 

as  after  declareth  himself  unworthy  of  regiment  above  the 

people  of  God, — and  such  be  all  idolaters  and  cruel  persecutors, 

Life  and      — ^most  justly  may  the  same  men  depose  and  punish  him  that 

K^x.  ^       unadvisedly  before  they  did  nominate,  appoint,  and  elect.^ 

tI>*Giib*^**°      To  give  a  farther  view  of  the  temper  and  complexion  of  tliis 

England,     jxisai  I  whcu  he  lay  at  Dieppe,  in  ord^  to  embark  for  Scotland, 

he  wrote  a  letter  to  one  Mrs.  Locke,  in  which  he  passes  the 

hw^uM^  following  censure  upon  the  English  Common  Prayer-book. 

ofihs  Eng-  His  words  are  these ;  '*  Our  Captain,  Christ  Jesus,  and  Satan, 

Prayer.  ^'^  his  adversary,  are  now  at  plain  defiance.     Their  banners  are 

14 
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displayed,  and  the  trumpets  blow  on  either  side  for  assembling  ELIZA- 
of  their  armies.  Our  Master  ealleth  upon  his  own,  and  that  v — .^~Lj 
with  vehemency,  that  they  may  depart  from  Babylon.  Yea, 
severely  he  threateneth  death  and  damnation  to  such  as,  either 
in  their  forehead  or  hand,  bear  the  mark  of  the  beast.  And  a 
portion  of  his  mark  are  all  these  dregs  of  papistry  which  are 
left  in  your  great  book  of  England, — ^viz.  crossing  in  baptism, 
kneeling  at  the  Lord'*s  table,  mumbling  or  singing  of  the 
Litany,  'a  fulgure  et  tempestate,  a  subitanea  et  improvisai^Vom/Mi^ 
morte,^ — any  one  jot  of  which  diabolical  inventions  will  I  never  ^^^,  and 
counsel  any  man  to  use.  The  whole  order  of  your  '^x^o'^'^mSL'"*'** 
appeareth  rather  to  be  devised  for  upholding  of  massing- 
priests,  than  for  any  good  instruction  which  the  simple  people 
can  receive  thereof.  Your  sacraments  wese  ministered,  for 
the  most  part,  without  the  soul,  and  by  those  who  to  Christ 
Jesus  are  no  true  ministers, — and  God  grant  that  so  yet  they 
be  not!  Without  the  soul,  I  say,  they  were  ministered, 
because  they  were  ministered  without  the  Word  truly  and 
openly  preached;  and  your  ministers  before,  for  the  most 
part,  were  none  of  Ghrist^s  ministers,  but  mass-monging 
priests.^  And,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  letter,  he  dissuades 
the  gentlewoman  from  countenancing  such  superstitious  priests 
in  their  corrupt  liturgical  services,  affirming,  with  great  vehe- 
mence, ^^that  all  things  should  be  judged  abominable,  yea 
execrable  and  accursed,  which  God  by  his  Word  has  not 
sanctified  in  his  religion.^  Id. 

Upon  this  occasion  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that 
Dr.  Bancroft,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  affirmed 
that  the  first  liturgy,  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  king 
Edward^s  reign,  was  carefully  compiled,  and  confirmed  by 
a  synod ;  but,  soon  after,  to  use  Fox^s  words,  ^^  through  the 
obstinate  and  dissembling  malice  of  many,^  objections  were 
raised  against  it.  These  unnecessary  cavils  brought  on  Bucer^s 
review.  Thus  the  second  book  was  published :  and  this,  arch- 
bishop Cranmer  offered  to  defend  against  the  Papists,  as  hath 
been  already  related.  And  when  Dr.  Grindal  wrote  from 
Frankfort  to  Ridley,  then  in  prison,  and  acquainted  him  with  S^^'^*' 
Enox^s  opposition  to  the  English  service,  the  bishop  lamented  mched  at 
Enox^s  litigious  humour,  and  justified  the  liturgy.  p*^|  im^ 

Enox'^s  '^  Blast,*"  as  he  called  it,  '^  against  the  monstrous  Regi-        443. 
ment  and  Empire  of  Women,  was  not  without  its  effect.   This 
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hot  pamphlet  excited  some  of  the  English,  filled  them  with 
treasonable  scruples,  and  made  them  stagger  in  their  alle- 
giance.  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  she  had  reason,  was  highly  dis- 
pleased, and  the  Geneva  exiles  coldly  received  at  their  return. 
However,  Knox  was  resolved  to  give  up  no  part  of  his  book, 
Hiat.  of  the  nor  make  any  abatement.     For,  in  a  letter  to  secretary  Cecil, 

Reformation  nt...  i  •  -ii  Li»v- 

of  Scotland,  he  tcUs  this  minister  he  no  more  questioned  the  truth  of  his 
^'  main  proposition  than  he  questioned  the  text  in  Grenesis  being 

the  voice  of  God,  where  it  is  said,  ^'  In  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring 
forth  children.^^  And  here  he  boldly  declared  himself  ready 
to  defend  hU  tract  against  any  portion  that  should  undertake 
it.  But,  after  ail,  this  peremptoriness  was  not  without  some- 
thing of  art :  for  he  recurs  to  a  nice  distinction  in  favour  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  He  believed  her  raised  to  that  station  by 
His  distino-  extraordinary  providence :  ^^  That  Qod  had  promoted  her  for 
^J^rof  ^  miraculous  work,  comforting  his  afflicted  by  an  infirm 
mum  J^Uxa-  vessel.  But  this  was  a  particular  exception  in  the  divine 
oeconomy :  it  was  contrary  to  nature,  and  God'^s  most  per- 
fect establishment.  And  therefore  he  charged  the  secre- 
tary, in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God,  to  acquaint  the  queen, 
that  if  she  would  found  her  right  upon  miraculous  bounty, 
upon  extraordinary  dispensation  with  the  laws  of  God  and 
nature,  upon  a  privilege  no  other  person  of  her  sex  could  pre- 
tend to ;  if  she  would  confess  she  stood  upon  this  bottom,  none 
would  be  more  willing  than  himself  to  maintain  her  authority. 
But  if  she  insisted  upon  human  constitution,  legal  title,  and 
proximity  of  blood,  he  was  then  well  assured  such  foolish  pre- 
id. p.23.  sumption  would  be  highly  oflPensive  to  Almighty  God;  and 
was  very  much  afraid  her  ingratitude  would  not  go  long  un- 
Juiy  28,  punished.^  He  had  the  courage  to  write  to  the  queen  in  the 
same  strains  of  whimsy  and  arrogance.  He  told  her,  '^  that 
if  she  began  to  brag  of  her  birth,  and  found  her  authority  upon 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  her  happiness  would  be  short  lived  :^ 
and  thus,  according  to  his  customary  manner,  he  pretends  to  a 
certainty  in  future  events,  and  deUvers  his  extravagance  with 
an  air  of  prophecy. 

From  this  introductive  character  of  Knox,  I  shall  pass  on 
to  the  Church  alterations  in  Scotland.     In  this  kingdom  the 
.  queen-regent  had  been  petitioned  for  reformation  of  religion. 
In  their  first  petition,  they  requested  the  bishops  might  be 
p.  504.*       chosen  by  the  temporal  lords  and  gentlemen. 
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The  second  petition  stands  at  lencrth  in  Ejiox^s  History,    eliza- 

f  BETH 

Here,  after  an  introductory  complaint  against  the  clergy,  they  ^  \  '  * 
proceed  to  the  particulars  of  their  request.  The  reader  shall  ^^^'  ^^[3^ 
have  them  in  the  words  of  the  Scottish  historian : — 

''  First,  humbly  we  ask,  that  as  we  have  by  the  laws  of  this 
realm,  after  long  debate,  obtained  to  read  l^e  holy  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  our  vulgar  tongue,  as  spiritual 
food  to  our  souls :  so  from  henceforth  it  may  be  lawful  that 
we  may  meet  publicly  or  privately  to  our  common  prayers  in 
our  vulgar  tongue,  to  the  end  that  we  may  increase  and  grow 
in  knowledge,  and  be  induced  by  fervent  and  frequent  prayer,  to 
commend  to  God  the  holy  universal  Church,  the  queen  our 
sovereign,  her  honourable  and  gracious  husband,  the  ability  of 
their  succession,  your  majesty  regent,  the  nobiliiy,  and  whole 
state  of  this  realm. . 

^^  Secondly,  if  it  shall  happen  in  our  said  meetings  any  hard 
place  of  Scripture  shall  be  read,  of  which,  without  explanation, 
hardly  can  arise  any  profit  to  the  hearers,  that  it  shall  be  law- 
ful to  any  qualified  persons  in  knowledge,  being  present,  to 
interpret  and  open  up  the  said  hard  places  to  God^s  glory,  and 
to  the  profit  of  the  auditory.  And  if  any  think  that  this  liberty 
should  be  occasion  of  confusion,  debate,  or  heresy,  we  are  con- 
tent that  it  be  provided,  that  the  said  interpretation  shall 
underlie  the  judgment  of  the  godly,  and  most  learned  within 
the  realm  at  this  time. 

^'  Thirdly,  that  the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism  may  be  used  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  that  the  godfathers  and  witnesses  may  not 
only  understand  the  points  of  the  league  and  contract  made 
betwixt  Gx)d  and  the  infant,  but  also  that  the  Ghurch  then 
assembled,  more  gravely  may  be  informed  and  instructed  of 
their  duties,  which  at  aU  times  they  owe  to  God,  according  to 
that  promise  made  unto  him,  when  they  were  received  into  his 
household  by  the  laver  of  spiritual  regeneration* 

^'  Fourthly,  we  desire  that  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s 
Supper,  or  of  his  blessed  body  and  blood,  may  likewise  be 
ministered  to  us  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  in  both  kinds,  ac> 
cording  to  the  plain  institution  of  our  Saviour  Christ  Jesus. 

''  And,  lastly,  we  most  humbly  require,  that  the  wicked, 
slanderous,  and  detestable  lives  of  prelates,  and  of  the  state 
ecclesiastical,  may  be  reformed ;  that  the  people  by  them  have 
not  occasion  (as  many  days  they  have  had)  to  contemn  their 
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ministry,  aiid  the  preaching,  whereof  they  should  be  messen- 
gers. And  if  they  suspect  that  we,  rather  envying  their 
honours,  or  coveting  their  riches  and  possessions,  than  zeal* 

444.  ously  desiring  their  amendment  and  salvation,  do  travel  and 
labour  for  this  Reformation,  we  are  content  that  not  only  the 
rules  and  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  but  also  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  the  godly  and  approved  laws 
of  Justinian  the  emperor,  decide  the  controversy  betwixt  us 
.  and  them.  And  if  it  shall  be  found  that,  either  malevolently 
or  ignorantly,  we  ask  more  than  these  three  forenamed  have 
required,  and  continually  do  require,  of  able  and  true  ministers 
in  Christ^s  Church,  we  refuse  not  correction,  as  your  majesty 
with  right  judgment  shall  think  need.  But  if  all  the  forenamed 
shall  condenm  that  which  we  condemn,  and  approve  that 
which  we  require,  then  we  most  earnestly  beseech  your  ma- 
jesty, that  notwithstanding  the  long  custom  which  they  have 
had  to  live  at  their  lust,  that  they  be  compelled  either  to  de- 
sist from  ecclesiastical  administration,  or  to  discharge  their 
duties  as  becometh  true  ministers :  so  that,  the  grave  and 
godly  face  of  the  primitive  Church  reduced,  ignorance  may  be 
expelled ;  true  doctrine  and  good  maimers  may  once  again 
appear  in  the  Church  of  this  realm.  These  things  we,  as  most 
obedient  subjects,  require  of  your  majesty,  in  the  name  of  the 
eternal  God,  and  of  his  Son,  Christ  Jesus,  in  presence  of  whose 
throne  judicial,  ye  and  all  other  that  here  in  earth  bear 
authority,  shall  give  account  of  your  temporal  regiment.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  move  your  majesty'^s  heart  to  justice 
and  equity.*" 

It  must  be  said  they  laid  down  good  rules  for  a  Reformation, 

Id.  p.  130.  if  they  had  practised  up  to  them.  The  historian  does  not  tell 
us  who  they  were  that  presented  this  petition ;  he  only  says,  in 
general,  they  were  Protestants.  That  they  were  persons  not 
much  distinguished,  appears  by  their  preamble ;  however,  they 
seem  to  have  been  pushed  forward,  and  countenanced  under- 
hand by  men  of  figure.  For  this  address  not  meeting  with 
success,  some  noblemen  and  barons  formed  an  association, 
engaged  by  oaths,  and  subscribed  an  instrument  to  assist  each 
other,  and  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  that  purpose. 

The  principals  in  this  engagement  were,  Archibald,  earl  of 
Argyle ;  Alexander,  earl  of  Glencaim ;  James,  earl  of  Mor- 

An.  155».    ton  ;  Archibald,  lord  Lome ;  sir  James  Sandilands,  of  Calder ; 
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John  Erskine,  of  Dun ;  and  William  Maitland,  of  Lething-    eliza- 
ton,  the  Younger.    These  covenanting  lords  and  gentlemen,  v — ^..1^ 
after  some  debate,  came  to  this  resolution : — '^  That  all  the  f^^^^ 
curates  of  parishes  should  be  obliged  to  read  the  prayers  and  ^^^|^ 
lessons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  on  Sundays  and  other  «yi^  to 
festivals,  pursuant  to  the  form  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Com-  ^^  ^ 
mon  Prayer ;  and  in  case  they  refuse  to  comply,  that  then  ^^^^  ^ 
those  of  the  parishioners  who  were  best  qualified,  should  per-  uui^vm- 
form  that  office.    But  as  for  preaching  and  expounding  the 
Scriptures,  that  should  be  done  only  in  private  houses,  until 
Qod  should  dispose  the  queen  to  give  farther  liberty.^    This 
order  was  executed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  association ; 
and  more  than  that,  the  precedent  of  these  great  men  brought 
several  towns  and  parishes  to  an  imitation.    The  clergy  were 
v^ry  much  alarmed,  and  complained  of  these  proceedings  to 
the  queen-regent.     She  told  them  the  present  juncture  was  no 
proper  time  for  redress,  but  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
an  opportunity  would  offer.    The  clergy,  apprehending  delays 
might  prove  dangerous,  went  forward  to  a  remedy  themselves. 
For  this  purpose  a  provincial  council  met  at  Edinburgh.    And 
here  they  pretended  to  reform  several  abuses,  and  revived  some 
old  constitutions  for  better  discipline.  ^SiSSon 

At  this  synod  several  persons  were  condemned  for  heresy.  '^^  Swuand. 
The  sentence  against  them  went  no  farther  than  enjoining  a  Hkt. 

^  recantation  in  the  market-place  on  St.  Gileses  festival.     This  ^^S^. 

I  saint  being  reputed  the  guardian  of  Edinburgh,  there  was  a 

solemn  procession  on  the  anniversary.    When  the  day  came,  Spottwood. 
the  mob  risiiig  in  favour  of  those  who  were  to  recant,  disturbed  ». 
the  procession,  broke  St.  Gileses  figure,  and  rescued  their  ^^' 
friends. 

As  for  the  queen-regent,  reasons  of  state  had  for  some  time  MelTii*t 
clogged  her  zeal,  and  made  her  less  disposed  to  gratify  the  ^24.^"^ 

s  clergy,  than  otherwise  she  would  have  been.     It  is  granted  the 

V  prelates  had  concurred  with  her  in  breaking  the  contract  of 

marriage  with  England,  and  transporting  her  daughter,  the 
young  queen,  to  France.  But  not  long  after,  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew^s  began  to  cross  the  queen'^s  measures,  and  enter- 
tain a  project  in  favour  of  his  family.  He  considered  that  if 
the  young  queen  died  without  issue,  the  earl  of  Arran,  his 
nephew,  might  probably  gain  the  crown :  the  duke,  his  father, 
being  then  governor  of  the  realm.     Upon  this  view,  he  opposed 
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the  queen'^s  marriage  with  the  dauphin.  This  archbishop 
haying  the  ascendant  over  the  governor,  his  brother,  and  a 
great  interest  in  the  country,  brought  most  of  the  clergy  into 
his  sentiment.  This  being  a  very  unacceptable  scheme  to  the 
queen-dowager,  it  is  no  wonder  if  she  endeavoured  to  break  it. 
But  to  put  herself  into  the  better  capacity  for  this  purpose, 
she  was  obliged  to  court  the  nobility  and  barons,  to  forbear 
prosecuting  the  preachers  and  connive  at  the  progress  of  their 
Beformation.  For  it  was  by  the  assistance  of  the  Protestant 
445.  lords,  that  she  prevailed  with  the  duke  9C  Chatelherault  to  re- 
sign the  regency  into  her  hands.  TK^queen-regent  having 
these  motives  to  indulge  the  Protestants,  made  them  in  a  short 
time  an  overbalance  to  the  other  side. 

And  now  thos»  who  were  carrying  on  a  revolution  in  the 
Church,  endeavoured  to  strengthen  their  party,  and  procure 
more  hands  to  the  association.  This  motion  was  well  enter- 
tained, and  great  numbers  gave  in  to  the  design.  Some  en- 
gaged out  of  zeal,  some  out  of  levity,  and  some  to  be  relieved 
from  the  discipline  and  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy :  and  how  far 
interest  and  a  prospect  of  the  Church  revenues  might  prevail 
was  best  known  to  those  concerned.  That  the  enterprise  was 
not  carried  on  without  secular  views,  may  fairly  be  conjectured 
by  the  issue.  When  the  subscriptions  were  returned,  when 
the  reformers  had  computed  upon  their  strength,  and  found 
themselves  rise  up  to  a  balance,  they  opened  the  scene  and 
went  vigorously  on.  And  to  give  the  undertaking  the  better 
complexion,  they  presented  an  address  to  the  queen-r^ent  and 
council.  The  heads  were  these : 
T^amsir^  ^*'  First,  that  public  service  and  administration  of  the  sacra- 
^^the '  ments  might  be  performed  in  the  vulgar  language.  Secondly, 
^em-r^ent  ^^^^  ^^  sacramcut  of  the  Lord^s  supper  might  be  given  the 
formation,  people  in  both  kinds.  Thirdly,  that  for  the  future  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  each  diocese  might  vote  at  the  elec- 
tion of  a  bishop :  and  that  the  parish  curates  should  be  chosen 
by  a  majority  of  the  parishioners :  and  that  those  concerned  in 
the  election  should  examine  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate, 
and  inspect  the  behaviour  and  learning  of  the  clergy.  And 
this  they  called  the  primitive  custom.  Fourthly,  that  those 
who  were  unqualified  for  the  pastoral  function  should  be  dis- 
missed, and  a  preaching  ministry  put  in  their  places.  And  in 
short,  that  none  either  exceptionable  in  their  lives,  or  defective 
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in  their  learning,  should  be  permitted  to  administer  the  sacra-    eliza- 
ments,  or  execute  any  part  of  the  sacerdotal  office."*'  v_«^,«_1j 

These  were  unacceptable  requests  to  the  regent :  however, 
since  the  session  of  the  parliament  drew  near,  where  the  matri- 
monial crown  for  the  dauphin,  and  the  naturalization  of  the 
French,  were  to  pass,  the  party  was  kept  in  hopes,  and  a  smooth 
answer  returned.  The  queen-regent  allowed  liiem  their  service  Tha  *^^ij^ 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  upon  condition  they  held  no  public  meet-  prater  in 
ings  in  Edinburgh  or  Leith.  t,^"" 

This  indulgence  shocked  the  bishops,  and  when  the  articles 
v^re  brought  to  them,  they  refused  to  give  their  consent.  As 
to  the  election  of  bishops  and  parish  priests,  they  insisted  upon 
ancient  custom,  and  the  regulations  of  the  canon  law.  To  this 
they  added,  that  the  crown  and  the  pope  had  an  interest  in  the 
choice  of  bishops ;  and  that  to  innovate  in  these  matters  during 
the  queen's  minority,  would  be  an  encroachment  upon  the  pre- 
rogative royal.  As  to  the  article  concerning  the  management 
of  the  clergy,  they  were  willing  to  be  governed  by  ancient  usage 
and  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent :  and  that  all  bishops, 
religious,  and  clergy,  howler  dignified  or  distinguished,  that 
within  six  months  did  not  in  person  discharge  their  respective 
duties,  should  lose  their  preferments.  But  this  concession  was 
too  narrow,  and  gave  no  satisfaction.  Upon  this  the  bishops 
made  a  farther  overture,  and  offered  a  conference  upon  the  A  eon- 
points  in  question.  Those  of  the  congregation  (for  so  they-^]^^ 
called  the  reformers)  agreed  to  the  motion  upon  two  condi- *^*=^- 
tions.  One  was,  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  the  rule  for 
deciding  the  controversy:  the  other,  that  such  of  their  brethren 
that  were  either  banished,  or  lay  under  other  censures,  might 
assist  at  the  dispute,  and  have  a  safe-conduct  for  that  purpose. 
The  bishops  and  clergy  refused  to  comply  with  either  of  these 
terms :  they  would  try  the  cause  by  no  other  records  than 
councils  and  canon  law,  neither  would  they  relax  any  ecclesias- 
tical censure.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  more  pliable,  and 
came  farther  towards  an  accommodation.  They  told  the  con- 
gregation, that  if  the  customary  reverence  to  the  mass  might 
be  continued ;  if  they  would  own  purgatory,  invocation  of 
saints,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
pray  and  administer  the  sacramento  in  the  language  of  the 
country.  These  were  looked  on  as  extravagant  demands,  and  ^^  r^jeeud. 
rejected  without  farther  answer. 
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Articles  At  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  the  following  artideB  were 

J^^       presented  to  the  queen-regent  by  the  congregation. 
teniedtothe      «<  First,  They  desired  that  all  such  acts  of  parliament  as  em- 
'^^^'"^'        powered  churchmen  to  proceed  against  heretics,  might  be  re- 
pealed :  or  at  least  suspended  and  dispensed  with,  t31  the  con- 
troversies between  the  Papists  and  Protestants  should  be 
determined  in  a  lawful  general  council. 

'*  Secondly,  That  heresy  and  misbelief  might  be  tried  by  the 
temporal  judges :  and  that  prelates  and  their  officers  might 
only  be  allowed  to  prosecute. 
446.  ^'  Thirdly,  That  legal  exception  against  the  evidence  and  all 

other  fair  methods  of  defence  might  be  granted  the  parties 
accused. 

^  Fourthly,  That  the  dedaration  of  the  person  charged  with 
heresy  should  be  believed  before  the  counter  testimony  of  any 
other  witness  whatsoever. 

^'  Fifthly,  That  none  should  be  condemned  for  heresy,  unless 
that  crime  could  be  proved  upon  them  by  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.*" 

The  queen  dismissed  the  addressers  with  a  general  answer, 
which  looked  favourably  enough.  She  told  them,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  on  the  reserve  at  present :  that  if  she  should  dis- 
cover her  mind,  the  bishops  and  religious  would  cross  her 
measures,  and  disappoint  her  business  in  parliament.  But 
when  the  pubHc  affiurs  were  finished,  they  should  be  sensible 
how  well  she  stood  affected. 

The  congregation  by  this  answer  understood  their  articles 
would  never  pass  the  royal  assent,  and  for  this  reason  they 
declined  presenting  them  to  the  parliament.  However,  re- 
solving to  push  the  matter  as  far  as  it  would  go,  they  made  a 
protestation,  part  of  which  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader. 
The  congi^  '^  First,  They  protested,  that  since  they  could  not  procure  a 
2^^f^  reformation  agreeable  to  God's  word,  it  might  be  lawful  for 
them  to  be  governed  by  their  own  conduct,  and  follow  the 
direction  of  their  conscience,  till  such  time  as  their  adversaries 
could  maintain  their  character,  prove  their  commission  from 
Christ,  and  purge  themselves  from  such  crimes  as  were  now 
laid  to  their  charge ;  and  which  the  reformed  were  ready  to 
make  good,  as  soon  as  the  government  would  please  to  hear 
them. 

^^  Secondly,  They  protest  that  neither  themselves,  nor  any 
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of  the  godly,  that  think  to  join  with  them  in  the  profession  of  eltza- 
the  true  faith,  grounded  on  the  word  of  God,  shall  incur  any  v  ^ — » 
forfeituTe  of  life  or  lands,  or  any  other  civil  penalties :  that  no 
such  persons  shall  be  liable  to  any  damage  or  danger  of  this 
kind,  for  not  keeping  such  acts,  as  have  formerly  been  made  in 
favour  of  their  adversaries,  or  for  disusing  any  ceremonies  of 
human  mvention. 

^*  Thirdly,  They  protest  that  if  any  insurrection  or  tumult 
shall  happen  upon  the  score  of  difference  in  religion,  or  if  any 
abuses  are  suppressed  by  dint  of  force,  they  desire  the  imputa- 
tion msLj  not  lie  upon  them  who  now  humbly  entreat  for  a  re- 
gular remedy,  but  that  whatever  inconvenience  follows  for  want 
of  seasonable  redress,  the  consequences  may  be  charged  upon 
those  who  now  refuse  to  give  way  to  their  petition  for  refor- 
mation. 

"  And,  lastly.  They  protest  their  application  proceeds  purely 
firom  motives  of  conscience,  and  that  they  have  no  other  design 
but  leformuig  abuses  in  reUgion :  they  humbly  desire  therefore 
the  sacred  authority  to  look  on  them  as  loyal  subjects,  and 
protect  them  agunst  tyranny  and  oppression.^  Spotswood. 

This  protestation  made  before  the  parUament,  they  desired 
might  be  entered  on  record.  But  this  motion  was  gently  re- 
fused by  the  queen,  who  told  them  she  would  remember  the 
contents,  and  take  care  to  briiig  things  to  a  good  issue. 

Lesley  reports,  that  some  of  the  looser  religious,  who  were  5*  ^^• 
either  weary  of  the  cloister,  or  wanted  learning  to  support  their 
character  and  credit,  deserted  to  the  congregation,  and  declared 
stron^y  against  the  Church  of  Rome.    As  for  the  queen,  she 
continued  firm  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  constitution :  and  there- 
fore, after  she  had  carried  her  point  in  the  parliament,  and  the 
session  was  ended,  she  discovered  her  inclination,  and  resolved 
to  declare  for  the  clergy.  .  And  some  disorders  having  been 
committed  in  the  clashing  about  religion,  she  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  check  these  sallies  in  the  beginning,  and  call  some  of 
those  to  an  account  who  had  raised  the  ferment,  and  given  the 
signal  to  fall  on :  for  instance,  Knox,  Willock,  John  Dow-  Some  o/Oe 
glass,  and  Paul  Methyn,  aU  congregation  ministers,  were  sum^  tumtrumed  to 
moned  to  appear  at  Stirling,  to  i^nswer  to  such  misdemeanors  ^'^'^''^ 


as  should  be  charged  upon  them.  ^^^  ^^« 

The  earl  of  Glencaim,  and  sir  Hugh  Campbell,  sheriff  of 
Ayr,  were  sent  by  the  congregation  to  solicit  the  queen-regent 
not  to  put  any  hardship  upon  the  ministers,  unless  they  could 
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be  ccmvicted  of  false  doctrine,  or  seditious  behaviour.  The 
queen  was  disgusted  with  their  application,  returned  a  harsh 
answer,  and  declared  those  preachers  should  be  all  banished. 
The  noblemen,  somewhat  surprised  to  find  her  thus  discon- 
certed, desired  her  to  recollect  the  promises  she  had  made  of 
kinder  usage.  Her  passion  growing  warmer  upon  this  sugges- 
tion, she  told  them  princes^  promises  were  not  to  be  strained 
beyond  convenience.  To  this  they  replied,  that  if  her  majesty 
was  resolved  not  to  keep  her  word  with  her  subjects,  the  re- 
447.  lation  between  them  was  discharged,  and  that  they  should  own 
her  authority  no  longer.  This  formal  renouncing  their  alle- 
giance frightened  the  queen,  and  prevailed  to  soften  her  lan- 
guage. And  thus,  after  a  short  pause,  she  let  them  know  she 
would  think  farther,  and  apply  to  gentle  expedients. 

But  news  being  presently  brought  of  a  Beformation  begun 
at  Perth,  she  was  much  disturbed,  and  ordered  the  lord  Buth- 
ven  to  put  a  stop  to  these  novelties.  This  lord  answered,  he 
could  make  himself  master  of  their  bodies  and  estates ;  but 
as  for  their  consciences,  no  power  could  reach  them.  '  When 
the  time  drew  nigh  for  the  ministers'  appearing  at  Stirling, 
great  numbers  of  their  pereuasion  made  ready  to  go  along  with 
them.  The  queen  receiving  advice  the  peoi^e  were  drawing 
together  from  all  parts,  sent  Erskine,  of  Dun,  to  order  them  to 
disperse,  promising  the  court  at  Stirling  should  break  up,  and 
nothing  be  done  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  ministers.  The 
principals  of  the  congregation,  suspecting  the  ministers  might 
suffer  by  not  obeying  the  summons,  sent  home  the  commons. 
As  for  themselves,  with  the  barons  and  gentlemen,  they  conti- 
nued at  Perth  with  the  preachers.  Notwithstanding  the 
regent's  promise,  the  ministers  were  proclaimed  rebels  for  not 
appearing  at  Stirling. 
Knoa  Knox,  who  was  now  at  Perth  with  the  lords  of  the  congregar 

^^^  tion,  declaimed  strongly  in  a  sermon  against  the  wor^p  of 
imaffe$,4iv.  images;  and  maintained  that  such  marks  of  idolatiy  and 
superstition  ought  to  be  pulled  down.  After  sermon,  a  priest, 
going  to  say  mass,  opened  a  case  and  showed  several  fine  figures 
of  the  saints ;  for  which,  being  reprimanded  by  a  little  boy, 
he  returned  him  a  correction.  The  boy  receiving  a  box  of  the 
ear,  threw  a  stone  at  the  priest,  and  broke  one  of  the  figures. 
Upon  this  the  mob  rose,  insulted  the  priest,  broke  the  images, 
and  defaced  the  church.  And  now  their  numbers  increasing, 
they  attacked  the  monasteries,  pulled    down  the  building, 
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and  made  prize  and  phinder  of  ^vliat  they  found.    Thos  the   eliza- 

•  BETH 

Frandscans,  the  Dominicans,  and  GarthnaianB,  were  undone  at  « , 1^ 

a  heat.     The  prior  of  the  order  last  mentioned  had  some  favonr,  ^^^^^jud 
being  allowed  as  much  gold  and  silrer  plate  as  he  could  carry  ^!^^ 
off.     All  this  booty  was  given  to  the  poor;  for  the  wealthy,  Hist,  of  the 
it  seems,  were  so  scrupulous  as  not  to  take  their  share  m  the  l^tiud^ 
adventure.    But  after  all,  did  not  this  largess  to  the  mob  look 
something  like  a  retaining  fee!    Was  it  not  like  impress- 
money,  to  list  them  in  the  cause,  and  flesh  them  for  farther 
enterprise !    Their  zeal  was  surprisingly  expeditious  in  carrying 
off  the  remains  of  superstition ;  for  the  Oharter-house,  a  noble 
structure  both  for  curiosity  and  largeness,  was  demolished  to 
that  d^ree,  that  in  less  than  two  days  there  was  nothing  of 
the  materials  left.     When  the  news  of  this  success  came  to 
GouparS  in  Fife,  they  carried  on  the  undertaking  with  the  And  ai 
same  warmth  and  fury,  rushed  into  the  church,  destroyed  the  O^J^^- 
ornaments,  and  broke  the  images  and  altars. 

The  queen-r^ent  was  h^hly  displeased  with  this  riot  at 
Perth,  and  sent  to  the  duke  of  GhatelherauH,  the  earls  of 
Argyle  and  Athol,  to  come  immediately  to  court.  The  French 
forces  were  likewise  ordered  to  march.  The  burghers  of  Perth, 
being  sensible  of  what  might  foUow,  dispatched  their  agents  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Upon  this  alarm  they  were  quickly 
reinforced  with  a  considerable  body.  Those  of  tiie  best  quality 
were  the  eari  of  Glencaim,  the  lords  of  Boyde  and  Ochiltrie, 
the  sheriff  of  Ayr,  the  lairds  of  Graigie,  Sesnock,  Oamal,  Bar, 
and  Garthgirth. 

The  queen,  understanding  the  earl  of  Glencaim  was  at  the  The  imn^ 
head  of  the  malcontents,  and  that  there  were  seven  thousand  ^^^^^  ^^ 
stout  gentlemen,  besides  townsmen,  in  Perth ;   her  majesty  ^^^^ 
having  intelligenoe  of  this  formidable  preparation,  sent  the  earl  noba^  and 
of  Argyle,  and  lord  James,  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  demand  ^^'^' 
the  reason  of  their  drawing  together,  and  move  for  an  accom- 
modation.— By  the  way,  this  lord  James  was  natural  son  to 
king  James  V.,  and  bred  a  religioua;  but,  having  no  fancy  for 
a  monastic  profession,  he  desired  the  queen  to  make  him  earl 
of  Murray.     The  queen,  by  the  advice  of  the  regent,  herLetiey. 
mother,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  go  on  in  the  course  of 
his  education,  and  maintain  that  choice  the  king  his  father  had 
made  for  him.    And  for  his  encouragement,  she  promised  to 

*  Cowpar,  o/ftof  Cupnr. 
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prefer  him  to  the  best  post  of  wealth  and  honour  a  chuiefaman 
could  expect.  But*  all  this  prospect  of  &vour  was  slighted  by 
the  prior.  By  being  denied  the  earldom,  he  was  disobliged  to 
the  highest  d^ree,  and  made  it  his  business  to  play  his  revenge 
upon  the  regent  ever  after. 

To  return :  the  earl  of  Ghlencaim  and  the  laird  of  Dun, 

being  ]q>pointed  to  treat  with  the  earl  of  A^^le  and  lord 

James,  told  them,  in  answer  to  their  first  question,  ^^  that  their 

troops  marched  to  Perth  to  protect  their  friends  and  preserve 

the  town.^    And,  as  to  the  accommodation  proposed  fay  the 

448,         queen'^s  commissioners,  they  declared,   '^  that,  provided  her 

or        majesty  would  forbear  disturbing  the  professors  of  the  true 

456  \       religion,  and  suffer  the  Bdbrmation  to  proceed,  th^y  were 

ready  to  obey  her  commands  in  all  other  things.^ 

The  character  of  these  commissioners  not  being  unacceptable 
to  the  forces  in  Perth,  made  the  proposals  the  better  received : 
especially  since  they  engaged,  that,  if  either  the  queen  rejected 
reasonable  terms,  or  made  the  least  infraction  upon  the  accom- 
modation, they  would  then  immediately  join  the  congregation. 
May  29,      ^^^  ^^^"^  ^^^  samo  risk  wiUi  them.    And  thus,  at  the  instance 
^^^r.       of  these  two  noblemen,  the  following  articles  were  signed: 
ngned  L-     ^'  Fiist,  that  both  the  armies  should  be  disbanded,  and  the  town 
^^  and    ^^ft  op^n  foP  ^^  queen.    Secondly,  that  none  of  the  burghers 
^P^^^^^    should  be  called  to  an  account,  or  any  way  disturbed  for  the 
late  alterations  in  religion.      Thirdly,  that  no  French  should 
enter  the  town,  nor  march  within  three  miles  of  it.    Fourthly, 
that  all  other  differences  should  be  referred  to  the  next  parlia- 
ment, or  the  meeting  of  the  estatee.^^ 

As  soon  as  the  forces  were  didbanded,  the  queen>regent 
marched  into  the  town  with  some  Scotch  troops  in  French 
pay.  These  were  construed  French  forces,  and  complained  of 
as  a  breach  of  the  articles.  Besides,  some  of  the  burghers 
were  fined,  and  others  banished ;  the  magistracy  was  diqilaced, 
a  garrison  left  in  the  town,  and  orders  given  that  none  but  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  should  be  allowed. 

When  this  unexpected  usage  was  complained  of,  she  replied, 
as  Spotswood  reports,  ''  that  promises  were  not  to  be  kept  with 
heretics;  and  tiiat  princes  should  not  be  pressed  too  close 
upon  their  words.^  She  is  likewise  said  to  have  dropped  some 
very  hard  expressions  against  those  of  the  congregation ;  and 

^  By  an  error  in  the  pagination  of  the  folio  edition,  page  456  \%  thus  anticipated ;  for 
conyenicnce  of  reference,  it  is  reprinted  as  it  stands. 
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thus»  by  indulging  her  passion,  by  straining  her  honour,  and    eltza- 
discovering  her  disailection,  she  lost  her  interest,  and  made  ^      '^    '  ^ 
her  authority  little  considered.  Hist.  Ref. 

The  congregation,  suspecting  the  queen  might  forget  thCpf^J***"**' 
capitulation,  renewed  the  covenant  or  confederacy  at  Perth. 
And  here  the  congregations  of  Fife,  Perth,  Dundee,  Angus, 
Meams,  and  Montrose,  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement  to 
assist  each  other,  in  ^^  doing  all  things  required  of  God  in  his  Tft^  »ectmd 
Scripture,  that  may  be.  to  his  glory ;  and,  with  their  whole  f^!^  " 
powers,  to  destroy  and  put  away  all  things  that  do  dishonour 
to  his  name  :  so  that  God  may  be  truly  and  purely  worshipped.^^ 
And,  in  case  any  person  of  the  congregation  should  receive 
any  trouble  or  damage  in   prosecuting  the  business  above- 
mentioned,  that  then  the  whole  body  should  stand  by  him  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  against  all  persons  whatsoever,  that 
should  disturb  them  in  the  exercise  of  religion,  or  anything 
relating  to  tliat  affidr.     This  ^'  Second  Covenant,^''  as  they  call 
it,  is,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  congregation,   subscribed 
by  two  earls,  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  two  lords,  and  a  ^^*^- 
gentleman  of  condition. 

The  queen  failing  in  the  articles,  the  earl  of  Argyle  and 
lord  James  left  her,  and  went  over  to  the  congregation ;  and  "^""^  ^^• 
now,  things  growing  towards  a  rupture,  there  was  a  rendezvous 
of  the  party  appointed  at  St.  Andrew^^s.     In  the  mean  time, 
some  of  the  principal  noblemen  went  to  Graile,  where  they 
were  joined  with  considerable  numbers.     And   here   Knox 
played  his  rhetoric  in  the  pulpit,  and  endeavoured  to  raise 
their  spirits  for  a  contest  with  the  government.     He  put  them 
in  mind  how  he  had  told  them  at  Perth,  "  that  there  was  no  Air/oj? 
clear  dealing  to  be  expected  from  the  queen,  and  that  the^^aT^r"^ 
treaty  would  not  be  made  good ;  that,  since  this  prediction  was  ^^'^J^^ 
now  matter  of  fact,  he  exhorted  them  not  to  rely  upon  delusive  mde/mct  of 
promises  any  longer ;  that,  where  there  was  no  regard  to  good  ^  ^^^' 
faith,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  any  solid  peace ;  that,  till  the 
foreigners  were  expelled  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  parties 
had  crushed  the  other,  there  was  no  likelihood  of  public  re- 
pose; that  there  was  nothing,  therefore,  left  but  to  prepare  for 
extremities,  to  exert  themselves  like  men,  and  resolve  either 
to  die  or  conquer."  Spouwood. 

This  discourse  worked  so  strongly  upon  the  audience,  that 
they  fell  immediately  to  pulling  down  altars  and  images,  and 
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proceeding  with  their  reformation  in  the  same  tumultaous 
manner  they  had  done  before.  From  Craile  they  marched  to 
Anstruther,  and  from  thence  to  St.  Andrew^s.  Here  Knox 
mounted  the  pulpit;  and,  preaching  upon  the  text  of  our 
Saviour^s  purging  the  temple,  he  applied  the  comiptioa  in  the 
Jewish  Church  to  the  present  case ;  and  from  thence  went  on 
to  dilate  upon  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  (rod  had  given 
authority ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that  those  who  headed  the 
congregation  were  a  legal  magistracy,  and  had  their  commis- 
sion from  heaven.  And  thus,  by  begging  the  question,  and 
arguing  from  false  premises,  the  conclusion  passed.  The 
people,  being  thus  prepared  and  preached  into  a  ferment, 
immediately  took  the  signal,  ravaged  the  churches,  levdled 
the  monasteries,  and,  in  short,  reformed  like  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  at  the  sacking  of  Rome. 

457.  The  queen-regent,  receiving  advice  of  what  was  done,  ordered 

the  French  troops  to  march  towards  St.  Andrew^s,  and  issued 
her  proclamation  to  her  liege  subjects  to  equip  themselves  for 
the  field,  and  attend  her  at  Cowpar. 

The  lords  of  the  congregation  endeavoured  to  seize  some 
passes,  and  prevent  the  regent  in  her  rendezvous.  And  now 
the  two  armies  faced  each  other  at  Cowpar-moor,  and  nothing 
but  a  small  river  was  between.  The  French  part  of  the  re- 
gent^s  army  was  commanded  by  monsieur  D'Osell,  aad  her 
Scotch  troops  by  the  duke  of  Chatelherault.  The  queen,  dis- 
trusting the  aflfection  of  her  forces,  offered  a  peace,  but  that 
being  not  accepted  upon  the  conditions  proposed,  a  truce  was 

June  13,      agreed  to  for  eight  days,  during  which  time,  commissioners 

^^^'  were  to  be  sent  to  St.  Andrew'*s  with  sufficient  powers  for  a 
full  acconmiodation.  The  queen  not  sending  the  commissioners 
to  St.  Andrew^s  within  the  time  expected,  she  was  desired  to 
withdraw  the  garrison  from  Perth,  pursuant  to  the  late  treaty ; 
but  returning  no  answer  to  the  lords  of  the  congregation, 
they  sat  down  before  the  town  and  obliged  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render. From  hence  they  advanced  to  Scone,  demolished  the 
monastery,  and  burnt  the  church.  And  receiving  intelligence 
the  queen  intended  to  put  a  French  garrison  in  Stirling,  to 
secure  that  pass,  and  cut  off  their  communication  with  their 
friends  in  the  southern  parts,  they  made  a  night-march  thither ; 

Idem.  and  here,  according  to  their  customary  zeal,  they  razed  the 
monasteries,  and  defaced  the  churches.      From  thence  they 
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mored  forward  to  LinliUurow,  which  ihey  entertained  with  the   etjza- 
a«ne  usage.     From  LinliS>gow  they  caJe  on  Edinbui^h ;  but  ^^ 
before  they  amved  there,  the  reforming  mob  rose  upon  the 
magistracy,  plundered  all  the  monasteries,  and  then  pulled 
them  down. 

The  queen-regent,  being  too  weak  to  arrest  this  motion, 
published  a  proclamation  to  this  effect : — 

She  declares,  "  that  a  seditious  party  of  the  li^es,  callinir  The  queen- 
then^ves^'congregation,  had  rSan  army,  2d  coveri^- 
their  proceedings  with  religion ;  that  to  make  all  people  easy 
in  matters  of  conscience,  and  to  compose  the  present  differ- 
ences, she  had  offered  to  call  a  parliament  in  January  next,  or 
sooner ;  that  their  religion  was  to  be  settled  by  the  advice  of 
the  estates ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  every  one  had  the 
liberty  of  enjoying  his  persuasion.  That  these  overtures  were 
granted  by  the  advice  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  council.  But  that 
all  this  lenity  and  these  fair  proposals  had  been  disregarded  by 
the  congregation.  It  was  plain,  therefore,  religion  was  none 
of  their  business;  but  that  subverting  the  government,  and 
seizing  the  crown,  was  what  they  aimed  at.  She  conmiands, 
therefore,  the  congregation  to  live  like  subjects,  and  disperse 
immediately,  under  the  penalties  of  high  treason.'^ 

Against  this  charge  in  the  proclamation,  the  lords  of  the 
congregation  make  a  lame  defence.     They  declare  their  inten-  The  defence 
tion  was  only  to  extirpate  idolatry,  countenance  the  true  reli-  l/nt^  J  ' 
gion,  and  protect  those  that  preached  it ;  and  that,  provided  9^''^^ 
liberty  of  conscience  was  allowed  them,  they  were  ready  to 
continue  in  all  duty  towards  their  sovereign,  and  her  mother, 
the  regent.     That  is,  in  other  language,  unless  they  could  pull 
down  monasteries,  disfumish  churches,  and  set  up  what  reli-  ^^'^' 
gion  they  pleased,  and  enjoy  it  without  disturbance,  they  were 
resolved  to  take  the  field,  and  defy  the  government.    But  here 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Knox,  and  the  other  preachers 
who  insisted  so  much  upon  Scripture,  should  forget  to  put 
their  audience  in  mind  of  the  apostle^s  command,  "  Let  every  Rom.  xiii. 
soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but 
of  Grod ;  whosoever,  therefore,  resists  the  power,  resists  the 
ordinance  of  God ;  and  they  that  resist,  shall  receive  to  them- 
selves damnation.^    And  as  for  the  pretence  of  extirpating  ^^-^j^  ,v- "* 
idolatry,  what  precedent  have  they  in  Scripture  that  this  was/^"*^*^^, 
ever  done  by  the  Jewish  mob,  or  by  any  other  direction  than  aUe. 
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Another 
treaty  con- 
cluded. 


that  of  the  supreme  magistrate  ?  The  brazen  serpent  stood, 
the  grov^  were  not  cut  down,  nor  the  idols  destroyed,  till  the 
2  Kinn^*^*  kings  gavo  order  about  it.  Besides,  how  criminal  soever  the 
worship  of  images,  and  the  adoration  of  the  host  may  be,  it 
certainly  falls  far  short  of  the  malignity  of  the  Pagan  idolatry ; 
for  the  heathens  addressed  scandalous  beings,  and  worshipped 
devils ;  their  religious  rites  were  savage  and  licentious,  they 
sacrificed  their  children  to  their  pretended  deities,  and  im- 
purity and  debauch  were  part  of  their  religion.  Now,  since 
nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  objected  to  the  Papists,  they  ought 
not  to  be  blackened  beyond  equity  and  truth,  ranged  with 
heathen  idolaters,  and  made  as  bad  as  the  Ganaanites  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

To  proceed :  not  long  after  the  lords'*  defence,  a  truce  was 
concluded  upon  these  articles. 

^^  First,  That  all  the  forces  of  the  congregation  should  im^ 
mediately  quit  Edinburgh ;  but  as  to  the  burghers,  they  might 
either  stay  or  remove  at  pleasure. 

^^  Secondly,  That  the  congregation  shall  surrender  the 
palace  of  Edinburgh,  restore  the  furniture,  and  return  the 
mint  into  the  queen^s  hand. 

"  Thirdly,  Tliat  the  lords,  and  all  other  members  of  the 
congregation,  should  live  in  obedience  to  the  government,  and 
submit  to  the  regent^s  authority. 

"  Fourthly,  That  the  congregation  should  not  distress  any 
of  the  clergy,  in  their  persons  or  estates. 

"  Fifthly,  That  the  congregation  should  not  insult  any  re- 
ligious houses,  pull  down  churches,  nor  rifle  them. 

"  Sixthly,  That  the  burghers  of  Edinburgh  should  profess 
what  religion  they  pleased  till  the  10th  of  January  next. 

^'  Seventhly,  And  that,  in  the  mean  time,  neither  the  queen- 
regent,  the   magistracy,  nor  the  bishops,   were  to  give  any 
manner  of  disturbance  to  the  preachers,  or  to  their  audience, 
Spotswood.   upon  the  score  of  religion.'*'' 

After  the  signing  these  articles,  the  French  troops  marched 
into  Leith,  and  the  lords  of  the  congregation  retired  towards 
the  western  counties. 

The  queen-regent,  though  inclined  to  make  good  the  treaty, 
was  willing  to  re-establish  the  Gatholic  worship  as  far  as  the 
case  would  bear.  To  this  purpose  she  sent  the  duke  of  Gha- 
telherault,  the  earl  of  Huntley,  And  lord  Seton,  to  acquaint  the 
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magistracy  and  common  council  of  Edinburgh,  that  she  de*   eliza- 
sired  St.  Gileses  church  for  the  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  '  ^ 

that  the  minister,  John  Willock,  might  preach  in  some  other 
parish.     The  magistrates  answered,  that  St.  Giles''s  church 
was  secured  them  by  an  article  in  the  truce,  and  that  they 
could  not  part  with  it :  the  earl  of  Huntley  replied,  that  the 
queen  did  not  insist  on  this  matter  as  a  right,  but  requested 
it  as  a  favour.     And  then  going  lower  in  his  application,  he 
desired,  that  if  they  would  not  quit  the  pulpit  at  St.  GilesX 
they  would  permit,  at  least,  that  mass  might  be  said,  either 
before  or  after  sermon  in  that  church.     Their  answer  was,  they         ^58. 
were  now  in  possession  of  that  church,  and  would  never  con-  The  queen- 
sent  to  the  return  of  idolatry:  concluding  with  a  menacing/»«K/5/. 
expression,  that  in  case  any  violence  was  offered,  they  would  ^J^ 
apply  to  the  next  remedy.  /^^"2?' 

The  French  officers  thought  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  erem  of  her 
much  too  stiff  and  uncourtly  with  the  queen :  and  being  re-  **'^''* 
solved  to  take  some  revenge  for  this  affront,  they  came  into 
St.  Gileses  in  sermon  time,  and  talked  so  loud  that  tha  preacher 
could  not  be  heard.     The  behaviour  of  these  foreign  troops 
was  no  less  disagreeable  at  Leith,   for  here  they  cut  the 
preacher'*s  pulpit  in  pieces,  set  up  the  mass,  and  suppressed 
the  reformed  Common  Prayer.     This  Common  Prayer,  as  the  TheEnyiiA 
learned  Heylin  observes,  was  the  service  used  in  England.  Pntj^er^im^ 
For  the  Scots,  to  recommend  themselves  to  queen  Elizabeth's  *"  Scotland. 
protection,  had  received  the  English  Liturgy  with  the  rubric 
annexed ;  and  for  some  time  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  used  no 

other  form.  m/t^'R^ 

About  this  time,  monsieur  Crook,  a  French  gentleman,  was  form',  p.  127. 
dispatched  from  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  to  acquaint  the  JornTaiion 
regent  that  a  farther  supply  of  men  and  money  would  quickly  Justified, 
arrive.     By  the  way,  Henry  II.  king  of  France,  being  lately  Preface, 
killed  at  tilting,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis,  who  HiTt'slrTt! 
married  the   queen  of  Scots.      The  agent.   Crook,  brought  ^^'  ^^• 
letters  from  these  two  princes  to   lord  James,  prior  of  St. 
Andrew's.     I  shall  only  mention  that  from  the  queen. 

"  Cousin,  ^T^f 

''  I  am  extremely  surprised  that  a  person  so  nearly  related,  to  the  lord 
and  so  much  obliged,  should  discover  such  ill-temper  and  pre-  •^*'"^' 
sumption  as  at  the  same  time  to  dishonour  the  Divine  Majesty, 
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and  break  in  upon  my  authority,  and  that  of  the  king,  my 
husband.  For  it  is  an  astonishing  thing  to  consider  that  you^ 
who  had  formerly  charged  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  seve- 
ral other  persons  of  quality,  with  encroachments  upon  my 
prerogative,  should  now  appear  at  the  head  of  a  faction  your- 
self, and  give  the  last  instances  of  disregard  and  disloyalty.  I 
am  extremely  afflicted  to  find  my  expectation  thus  liunentably 
.  disappointed,  and  could  sooner  have  supposed  such  misbeha- 
viour in  any  of  my  subjects  than  in  you.  Indeed,  I  am  willing 
rather  to  question  my  intelligence  than  believe  you  so  far  lost 
to  principle  and  sense  as  to  fall  into  such  hideous  misconduct. 

**  Nobody  is  more  willing  to  make  the  best  construction  than 
myself.  I  pray  God  enlighten  your  mind  that  you  may  re- 
cover your  wrong  steps,  alter  your  management,  and  prove 
yourself  a  man  of  honour  and  loyalty.  I  earnestly  desire  you 
to  make  what  satisfaction  you  can  for  your  former  misbeha* 
viour.  This  is  your  only  expedient  to  abate  our  just  displea- 
sure; for  without  recollection  and  speedy  return,  you  will 
certainly  find  a  very  sensible  correction  :  I  should  be  extremely 
Lesley.  sorry  the  king  and  myself  should  be  forced  upon  this  method. 
I  pray  God  protect  you  from  all  danger. 

"  Your  good  Cousin, 
"  July  24th,  ISSg.''  "  Mary. 


The  lord  James,  instead  of  asking  pardon,  made  a  bold  jus- 
iiisapoioffjf.  tification  of  his  conduct.  "  He  told  monsieur  Crook,  he  was 
not  the  least  conscious  of  failing  in  his  duty  to  his  sovereign. 
He  owned  his  joining  the  reforming  nobility ;  but  this  he  was 
iar  from  reckoning  a  fault.  That  tiie  late  enterprise  had  no 
secular  view :  nothing  was  intended  but  the  advancement  of 
God^s  honour,  and  the  punt}'  of  religion.  That  to  desist  f)rom 
promoting  such  worthy  ends  was,  in  effect,  to  renounce  his 
Saviour.  That  with  reservation  of  liberty  as  to  this  point, 
himself  and  the  rest  charged  with  rebellion  would  g^ve  the 
utmost  obedience  to  their  majesties^  commands.*"  This  answer 
he  delivered  in  writing  to  monsieur  Crook,  who  showed  it  to 
the  queen-regent.  The  regent  returned  it  with  this  censure : 
^'  That  such  a  proud  and  rebellious  answer  was  never  given  to 
c  ,      ,    a  kine  and  queen.'*^ 

SpotBWOOj,  O  ^ 

p.  i^L  John  Knox,  and  the  rest  of  his  fraternity,  had  instructed 
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lord  James  in  this  conditional  loyalty,  and  furnished  the  con-    ^^A' 

gregation  with  principles  to  turn  faith  into  faction,  and  fly  in  ' v — ^ 

the.  face  of  the  government.     To  give  the  reader  some  of  their 
doctrine  in  the  words  of  their  own  historian.     They  make  no  The  opinion 
scruple  to  declare  '^  the  authority  of  princes  to  be  of  God,  and  mmtsem 
that  they  ought  to  be  honoured  and  obeyed,  even  for  conscience  ^^^^  ^ 
sake,  provided  they  command  nothing  expressly  repugnant  to  moffistrates. 
God^^s  commandment  and  plainly  revealed  will.^^     But,  ''  that  if 
wicked  persons  move  princes  to  command  things  manifestly 
wicked  \"  in  this  case  they  affirm,  '^  that  such  as  can  and  do 
bridle  those  inordinate  appetites  of  such  misled  princes,  cannot 
be  accused  as  resistaries  of  the  authority  which  is  God^s  good 
ordinance  :  to  bridle  the  rage  and  fury  of  misled  princes  in  free 
kingdoms  and  realms,  appertains  to  the  nobility,  and  also  to 
the  barons  and  people,  whose  votes  and  consent  are  to  be  re- 
quired in  all  great  and  weighty  matters  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
which  if  they  do  not,  they  declare  themselves  criminal  with 
their  misled  princes,  and  so  subject  to  the  same  vengeance  of 
God  which  they  deserve,  for  that  they  pollute  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice, and  do,  as  it  were,  make  God  the  author  of  iniquity  .^^         Hist.  Ref. 

By  this  doctrine,  the  nobility  and  people  have  a  liberty  {^  scotfl^d, 
to  resist  upon   the  score  of  mal-administration ;   and   when  P*  ^^* 
that  happens,   themselves  are  the   only  judges:   so  that,  in 
short,  they  are  to  be  governed  no  longer  than  they  think  fit. 
But  this  is  not  the  hardest  of  the  case,  for  if  the  prince  falls 
into  mal-administration,  if  he  presses  upon  property,  or  coun- 
tenances a  religion  the  people  do  not  like,  they  are  then  under 
a  necessity  of  embroiling  the  government,  of  fighting  their 
sovereign,  and  redressmg  their  grievances  by  force.     If  the 
nobility  and  persons  of  condition  do  not  head  the  peasantry, 
and  go  all  this  length,  they  are  said  to  have  a  share  in  their 
princess  guilt,  they  are  false  to  their  trust,  they  '^  pollute  the 
seat  of  justice,  and  make  God,  as  it  were,  the  author  of 
iniquity.'^ 

The  regent^s  receiving  a  small  reinforcement  from  France, 
and  fortifying  the  port  of  Isith,  gave  disgust  to  the  lords  of 
the  congregation,  who  sent  her  a  remonstrating  letter  upon 
this  occasion.  It  was  subscribed  by  the  duke  of  Chatelherault, 
and  the  earl  of  Arran,  his  eldest  son,  &;c.  I  mention  these  two 
noblemen  because  they  had  lately  quitted  the  court,  and  come 
into  the  association. 
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The  queen-regent,  to  lessen  the  credit  of  the  confederate 
lords,  put  out  another  proclamation.  Here,  amongst  other 
things,  she  declared,  that  rebellion  was  the  meaning,  and  re- 
hgion  only  the  cover  of  their  enterprise :  that  this  was  plain  by 
459.  their  taking  Broughtre  Castle,  and  discharging  the  governor; 
by  the  duke  of  Chatelherault's  slighting  her  ofier,  with  reference 
to  an  accommodation;  by  that  duke'^s  dispatching  orders  to 
the  free  boroughs  to  choose  such  magistrates  as  the  coi^ega- 
tion  thought  serviceable  to  their  cause  :  and  farther,  by  their 
Spotswood.  stopping  the  conveyance  of  provision  to  her  court.  She  like- 
wise charged  them  with  corresponding  with  England,  and 
making  the  earl  of  Arran  a  promise  of  the  crown. 

The  lords  endeavoured  to  purge  themselves  by  a  declaration, 
and,  drawing  their  forces  together,  marched  to  Edinburgh;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  queen,  with  the  French  troops  and  some 
of  the  Scotch  nobility,  entered  Leith. 

The  differences  being  kept  on  foot,  and  growing  wider,  the 
lords  of  the  congregation,  with  a  considerable  number  of  barons 
The  lords  of  and  burgosscs,  met  in  council  to  consider  upon  farther  mea- 
<ta4hn^-  suFcs.  And  hcro  the  lord  president  Buthven  suggested,  that 
dlt^^ihe  ^^^^^  ^^  queen-regent  had  refused  their  petition ;  since  there 
queen-regeni,  was  uo  likelihood  the  foreign  troops  would  be  sent  home,  and 
the  garrison  of  Leith  evacuated  ;  since  this  was  the  case,  they 
were  now  to  apply  to  another  expedient.  The  regard  for  the 
regent'^s  authority  was  somewhat  of  a  restraint  at  first,  and 
kept  many  of  the  council  from  declaring  their  opinion.  After 
some  pause,  they  got  over  this  difficulty,  and  began  to  propose 
the  displacing  her  majesty.  This  lively  motion  carried  some- 
thing of  danger  in  it  for  want  of  precedents.  They  granted 
such  a  method  had  sometimes  been  used,  but  then  it  was 
always  recommended  with  the  colour  of  authority,  and  done  in 
the  name  of  the  sovereign.  But  that  the  nobility  and  estates 
should  venture  thus  far  without,  and  which  is  more,  against 
the  prince'^s  consent,  was  altogether  new,  and  would  never  pass 
without  censure.  Others  were  of  opinion,  that  since  she  was 
only  regent,  she  might  have  a  stop  put  to  her  administration, 
and  not  be  suffered  to  use  the  king  and  queen^s  name,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  kingdom.  The  board  being  thus  divided,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  consult  the  preachers :  and  John  Willock 
and  John  Knox  being  sent  for,  gave  in  their  opinions  to  this 
effect : — 
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Willoek  told  them,  that  '^  notwithstanding  nuunstracy  was    eliza- 

•     •  BETH 

God^s  ordinance,  and  that  governors  have  their  commission  v ^ L^ 

from  the  Divine  Majesty,  yet  their  power  is  not  altogether  ab-  ^^^  , 
solute  and  without  reserve.  Their  authority  is  conveyed  with  ooinwnujpon 
restrictions,  and  has  its  limitations  in  the  word  of  Grod.  It  is  v^^^* 
granted,  God  has  made  magistrates  his  vicegerents,  done  them 
the  honour  of  his  own  title,  and  called  them  gods.  But  not- 
withstanding this  privilege,  he  has  never  so  unalterably  fixed 
any  in  their  stations,  as  not  to  allow  their  being  set  aside  when 
justice  requires.  For  as  subjects  are  commanded  to  obey  their 
magistrates,  so  magistrates  are  not  without  restraints  and  obli- 
gations on  their  part :  and  the  duties  both  of  one  and  the  other 
are  marked  in  Scripture.  In  deposing  princes,  God  does  not 
always  exert  his  omnipotency,  and  act  by  immediate  power,  but 
sometimes  makes  use  of  human  means  for  this  purpose.  Thus 
by  Asah  he  removed  Maacha,  that  prince'^s  mother,  from  that 
post  of  honour  and  authority  she  had  some  time  held  :  by  Jehu 
God  destroyed  Jehoram  and  all  Ahab^s  family :  and  by  several 
others  he  deposed  even  those  princes  who  had  been  placed  in 
the  throne  by  his  special  appointment. 

^'  From  these  precedents  he  inferred,  that  since  the  queen- 
regent  had  mismanaged  her  character,  and  failed  in  the  main 
of  her  duty,  since  she  had  not  performed  the  functions  of  jus- 
tice, since  she  had  not  protected  her  subjects  from  foreign  in- 
vasion, and  refused  to  suffer  the  word  of  Grod  to  have  its  free 
course :  in  short,  since  she  countenanced  superstition,  and  dis- 
regarded the  advice  of  the  nobility,  he  thought  they  might 
justly  set  her  aside,  and  cancel  her  authority.'" 

John  Knox  being  desired  to  speak  next,  after  he  had  ap- 
proved his  brother  Willock^s  opinion  in  every  part,  thought  fit 
to  throw  in  a  sentence  or  two,  by  way  of  moderation :  '^  The 
iniquity  of  the  queen-regent,^''  says  he,  "  ought  not  to  alienate 
the  aflfection  of  the  subjects,  or  make  them  withdraw  their 
obedience  due  to  their  sovereign.  He  likewise  wished  there 
might  be  a  reservation  of  favour  in  the  sentence  against  the 
regent :  and  that  when  she  recollected  her  mistakes,  altered 
her  management,  and  resigned  to  good  council,  she  might  be 
re-admitted  to  the  administration  of  which  she  was  now  justly 
deprived.*" 

Upon  this  resolution  of  Knox  and  Willoek  the  learned  arch- 
bishop Spotswood  makes  the  following  remark  :  First,  he  taxes 
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them  with  want  of  discretion,  for  declaring  themselves  at  all 
upon  the  question.  Secondly,  he  pronounces  their  opinion 
faulty  and  unwarrantable.  It  is  true,  the  supreme  magii^rate^s 
power  is  not  without  limitation :  they  have  rules  set  them  by 
God  Almighty,  and  they  may  sometimes  fall  into  great  mis- 
^otswood'8  management :  but,  granting  ail  this,  as  he  continues,  subjects 
are  no  where  permitted  to  rise  upon  their  sovereigns,  and  call 
them  to  an  account.  His  reason  is,  because  God  has  reserved 
the  punishment  of  princes  to  himself. 

And  as  for  their  precedents,  they  are  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  for  Asah  was  king  of  Judah,  and  supreme  magistrate ; 
and  though  Maacha  was  his  mother,  she  was  his  subject  at  the 
same  time :  what  should  hinder,  therefore,  but  that  the  king, 
her  son,  might  lawfully  recal  his  favour,  and  remove  her  fixHn 
that  post  of  authority  in  which  she  had  so  remarkably  misbe- 
haved herself!  As  to  the  instance  of  Jehu,  it  is  no  less  wide 
of  the  point :  for  Jehu  was  anointed  king  by  a  prophet,  and 
had  an  express  order  to  set  up  against  Jehoram,  and  destroy 
Ahab^s  family :  and  though  Gt>d,  who  gives  kingdoms,  may 
take  them  away  at  his  pleasure ;  yet,  to  use  the  archbishop^s 
Ibid.  words,  ^*  no  man  hath  this  power,  and  they  that  presume  other- 

wise, go  expressly  against  the  conunandment  of  God,  and  the 
duty  of  Christian  profession.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  false  reasoning  upon  which  Willock 

and  Enox  formed  their  resolution,  the  council  approved  their 

casuistry :  for  the  question  being  put  to  the  vote,  all  the  lords, 

barons,  and  burgesses  declared  unanimously  for  the  regent's 

The  lords  of  ie^pnvaiion.    Thus  an  instrument  was  drawn  up,  in  which, 

ftatimp^   making  use  of  the  king  and  queen's  name,  they  suspended  her 

^^iwaux  to  commission,  and  discharged  her  authority  tiU  the  next  parli»- 

disckarge     meut  should  be  summoned  by  their  advice.     This  ordinance, 

auihorUy.     Ordered  to  be  published  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom, 

Octob.  23,    was  signed  in  this  form :  *'  By  us,  the  nobility  and  commons  of 

Spotewood.  *®  Protestants  of  the  Church  of  Scotland." 

The  lords  of  the  congregation  sent  a  herald  to  acquaint  the 
queen-regent  with  what  was  done,  desire  her  to  quit  Leith,  and 
460.  command  the  French  garrison  to  march  out.  The  r^;ent 
refusing  to  comply,  the  lords  resolved  to  sit  down  before  the 
town,  and  attempt  to  carry  it  by  scalado ;  but,  finding  some 
of  their  party  go  off,  their  secrets  discovered  to  the  regent,  and 
their  troops  mutiny  for  want  of  pay,  they  grew  jealous  of  each 
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otfaer^  and  dropped  the  design.  To  famish  their  troops,  the  ^^^' 
noblemen  agreed  to  coin  their  plate ;  but  they  wanted  the  "- — v-^ 
tools  of  the  mint  to  make  this  expedient  practicable.  Their 
only  remedy  was  a  remittance  from  England.  But  this,  they 
were  afraid,  could  not  reach  them  till  it  was  too  late ;  and,  for 
farther  discouragement,  they  had  some  unfortunate  skirmishes 
with  the  French.  In  short,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to 
quit  Edinburgh,  and  retire  to  Stirling.  And  now  they  were 
much  perplexed,  and  at  a  stand  which  way  to  manage,  till 
Knox  relieved  them  with  his  rhetoric,  and  recovered  their 
spirits.  They  had  lately  written  to  secretary  Cecil,  to  solicit 
queen  Elizabeth  for  supplies.  This  minister  returning  a  cold 
and  ambiguous  answer,  the  lords  almost  dei^>aired  of  success 
at  the  English  court.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  no 
&rther  application,  but  gave  Knox  the  liberty  of  pursuing  the 
affiur  as  he  thought  fit.  Knox,  having  this  general  commission^ 
sent  Cecil  another  letter,  told  him,  it  was  evident  the  French 
designed  a  conquest  of  Scotland;  that  the  lords  and  their 
party  were  extremely  distressed ;  and  that,  unless  they  were 
speedily  assisted  with  money  from  England,  they  would  be 
obliged  to  disband  their  forces,  and  leave  the  country  to  the 
enemy ;  that,  if  the  English  stood  neuter,  and  suflfered  the 
French  to  make  a  province  of  Scotland,  it  was  easy  for  them 
to  foresee  the  consequence.  At  last,  he  presses  Cecil  for  a 
positive  and  speedy  answer.  J^*^  ^^'  ^ 

The  progress  of  the  French  troops,  and  the  resentment  p.  234. 
queen  Elizabeth  had  taken  against  the  courts  of  Scotland  and 
France,  for  quartering  her  arms,  claiming  her  crown,  and 
wearing  her  title,  prevailed  with  her  to  consider  Knox'^s  letter, 
and  engage  with  the  lords  of  the  congregation*  Before  this 
resolution  was  taken,  the  matter  was  debated  in  council,  where 
some  of  the  board  declared,  ^*  that  the  supporting  the  subjects 
of  another  prince  in  their  rebellion  would  be  an  ill  precedent, 
and  might  draw  a  dangerous  war  on  her  majesty.'"  But,  by 
others,  it  was  argued,  ^Hhat,  to  protect  her  neighbours  from 
the  oppression  of  strangers,  and  stop  the  French  from  fortifying 
themselves  in  Scotland,  was  both  defensible  and  necessary.^      f  «]>•  ^> 

OIL  1   •  -AU   iu*     I  -L        •    •  1559-60. 

The  queen  complying  with  this  last  opmion,  an  answer  was 
immediately  returned,  and  a  promise  given  of  assistance  with  ^^  ^^ 
men  and.  money.    And,  not  long  after,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  on  aiiiaace 
came  to  Berwick,  where,  being  met  by  the  prior  of  St.  An-  u>]-ds  oftfw 
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cnngngar  drew^  the  lotd  Buthven,  and  some  other  commissioners  from 
^'^"*  the  congregation,  a  treaty  was  signed.     By  the  last  article,  the 

confederate  lords  declared,  ^^  it  was  not  their  intention,  by  this 
alliance,  to  disengage  themselves  from  their  allegiance  to  their 
sovereign  lady  the  queen ;  but  to  show  themselves  obedient 
both  to  her  majesty  and  the  French  king  her  husband,  in  every 
thing  not  subversive  of  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
The  English      "j^  ^qq^  back  a  little,  and  return  to  Endand :  some  of  the 

eaxles  wotte  ... 

for  a  liberty  English  cxilcs,  who  had  been  friendly  entertained  in  Switzer^ 
MgioOe^  land  S"id  Geneva,  came  home  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the 
Reformation  model  of  thosc  Churches :  and  thus,  beinir  disaflected  to  our 

tnjorttgn  . 

churches,      Common  Prayer,  they  would  gladly  have  sefe  up  a  foreign  esta- 
blishment.    To  this  purpose,  they  had  prevailed  with  some 
persons  of  character  abroad  to  solicit  the  queen  to  indulge 
them  a  latitude,  and  leave  them  to  their  inclination  in  these 
matters ;  but  the  queen,  foreseeing  the  inconvenience  of  such 
a  permission,  returned  these  strangers  an  answer,  '^  that  it  was 
not  consistent  with  her  interest  and  honour  to  allow  a  diversity 
of  religious  practice  ;  that,  in  Grermany,  the  princes  and  states, 
owning  a  dependence  on  the  pope  or  emperor,  were  obliged  to 
govern  accordingly,  to  compound  for  their  quiet,  and  relax 
upon  several  heads ;  but  that,  in  England,  where  none  but 
^'^  ^mI^'  ^^^^^  *°^  council  governed,  the  case  was  different.'^ 
uior.  Foxes      The  popish  bishops,  not  long  after  their  deprivation,  ad- 
brands,        dressed  the  queen  to  return  to  their  communion.     They  put 
^'he'de-       ^^^  ^^  mind,  Christianity  was  first  planted  in  England  by  the 
privcd        Church  of  Home.     They  desired  her  majesty  to  recollect  the 
address  the   Supremacy  of  that  see ;  and,  in  proof  of  this  privilege,  they 
1!^^7^     mention  Athanasius'*s  being  censured  by  pope  Liberius  and  a 
rdiffion,      Bomau  council,  and  that  the  emperor  reprimanded  Athanasius 
for  opposing  the  head  of  the   Church.      But,   in  this  last 
instance,   they  plainly  misreport  the  case :    for  Athanasius 
never  received  a  rebuke  from  the  emperor  for  non-submission 
to  the  papal  supremacy.     Nothing  of  the  modem  pretensions 
were  challenged  at  that  time  of  day ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
emperor  Constantius  gave  pope  Liberius  a  reprimand,   for 
refusing  to   comply  with  the  Arian  bishops,   and  sign  the 
condemnation   of  Athanasius.      He   told  the  pope,   he   was 
n«im«.        surprised  to  find  him  so  hardy  in  his  incompliance ;  and  that, 
being  but  a  single  bishop,  he  should  stand  out  against  so  great 
a  majority  of  the  same  order. 
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The  rest  of  the  bishops^  address  it  is  not  material  to  relate,    eliza- 

It  was  subscribed  by  Nicholas  Heath,  Edmund  Bonner,  Gilbert  v ^,— L-^ 

Bourne,  James  Turberville,  and  David  Pool.  1^9.^' 

The  bishops'*  having  suggested  the  queen^s  being  misled  by  |[^"^3^'" 
evil  counsellors,  and  reflected  on  her  father  and  brother^s 
memor}%  put  her  upon  returning  a  rugged  answer.  I  shall 
omit  the  terms,  and  only  mention  some  part  of  the  matter. 
Her  letter,  written  in  the  council-chamber,  replies,  "  that  the  ^^f^  ^^r*- 
Christian  faith  was  not  first  propagated  in  this  island  by  any 
missionaries  from  Rome ;  and  tiiat  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  was 
the  British  apostle.''''  But  here  her  majesty,  or  her  council, 
missed  the  matter  of  fact,  as  the  reader  may  see  in  the  first 
part  of  this  work.  P*8<>  7  lo  1-3. 

As  for  Athanasius  being  censured  by  Liberius,  her  majesty  i><^-  <>• 
turns  that  instance  upon  them  with  force  enough.  She  takes 
notice  how  noble  a  champion  this  bishop  was  for  the  Catholic 
faith.  "  Do  you  not,**^  says  her  majesty,  '*  own  his  Creed  to 
this  very  day  \  Dare  any  of  ye  affirm  him  a  schismatic  \ 
You  are  not,  I  conceive,  arrived  to  such  a  pitch  of  confidence. 
Now,  if  Athanasius  was  right,  and  the  pope  was  wrong,  in  the 
Arian  contest,  if  the  matter  stands  thus,  why  may  not  other 
Christians  quit  your  Church  without  the  imputation  of  schismf 

In  the  middle  of  December,   this  year.  Dr.  Parker  was  Tite  amte- 
consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     And  here  none  of  the  o^aIXa^, 
customary  forms  of  conge  d'^elire,  certificate  of  the  dean  and  ^^^  *""' 
chapter,  confirmation  at  the  Arches,  the  archbishop'^s  homage  hiahops. 
to  the   queen,  nor  any   requisite  preliminary,  was  omitted.  See  Records, 
Now,  the  instruments  for  these  purposes  not  being  commonly  seo  Records, 
met  with,  I  have  put  them  in  the  records.     When  the  cere  rJJJJj'^J^* 
mony  of  the  confirmation  was  over,  the  vicar-general,  the  dean  num.  8I. 
of  the  Arches,  and  other  officers  of  that  court,  were  entertained         461 . 
at  the  Nag'^s  Head  tavern,  in  Cheapside.     This  treat  gave 
occasion  to  the  senseless  story  of  the  ^'  Nag^s  Head  Consecra- 
tion.'*''    A  full  disproof  of  this  calumny  may  be  seen  in  Parker'^s 
register,  where  both  the  solemnities  of  the  consecration  and 
everything  pre-required  are  entered  at  large.     To  throw  in  a 
word  or  two  :  this  prelate  was  consecrated  in  Lambeth-chapel, 
on  Sunday,  the  17th  of  December.     Pearson,  the  archbishop'^s 
chaplain,  read  the  service ;   and  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
Scory,  elect  of  Hereford,  who  was  one  of  those  who  officiated 
in  the  consecration.     The  other  three  were  William  Barlow, 
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PARKER,  late  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  elect  of  Chichester ;    Miles 

'^  ^\  *°^  Coverdale,  late  bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  John  Hodskins,  suffra- 
gan of  Bedford.  But,  since  this  whole  solemnity  stands  on 
record,  both  in  Benet-coU^e  and  the  Lambeth  register, — since 
it  is  transcribed  at  length  by  archbishop  Bramhall,  and  other 
writers  of  character, — ^there  is  no  need  of  going  farther  in  the 
relation.  The  reader,  if  he  pleases,  may  see  it  in  my  Supple- 
ment to  Morery'^s  Dictionary.  I  shall  only  add,  that,  having 
compared  the  printed  record  with  a  copy  in  the  Paper-office,  I 
find  them  both  agree. 

To  proceed :  though  the  revenues  of  the  archbishopric  were 
not  secularised  to  that  degree  as  to  stand  in  need  of  a  **  eom- 
mendam,^  yet  since  this  relief  is  sometimes  granted  by  the 
crown  to  more  indigent  sees,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  im- 

See  Records,  proper  to  ^ve  the  reader  a  view  of  the  form. 

num.  83.  ^f^^  ^y^^  g^  ^f  Canterbury  was  thus  filled,  thirteen  other 

bishops  were  consecrated  wiUiin  the  compass  of  a  year,  and 

1^  21,      eight  of  them  before  the  end  of  January.     Their  names  are. 

Dr.  Edmund  Gbindal,  who  was  consecrated  bishop  of  London ; 

Dr.  Bichard  Cos  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Ely ;  Dr.  Edwin 

Sandys  to  Worcester,  and  Dr.  Bowland  Merrick  to  that  of 

Bangor ;  Dr.  Nicholas  Bullingham  was  consecrated  to  Lincoln, 

Mr.  John  Jewel  to   Salisbury,  Dr.  Thomas  Young  to  St. 

DavidX  And  Mr.  Bichard  Davis  to  St.  Asaph.    To  proceed : 

there  were  three  other  bishops  consecrated  on  the  twenty-fourth 

of  March ;  that  is,  Mr.  Thomas  Bentham  for  Coventry  and 

Lichfield,  Mr.  Gilbert  Berkley  for  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Dr. 

Edward  Guest  for  Bochester ;  and,  not  long  after,  William 

July  u.      Alley  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  John  Park- 

8«P*-  ^'       hurst  of  Norwich. 

Goodwin  assigns  the  death  of  Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham, 
to  this  year.  He  was  bom  at  Hatchford,  in  the  county  of 
Richmond,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  and  considerable 
family.  As  to  his  learning,  he  was  an  exact  Grecian,  not  un- 
acquainted with  Hebrew,  an  eminent  mathematician,  a  famous 
orator,  and  no  less  commendable  for  his  knowledge  in  divinity 
and  law.  For  these  attainments  he  was  recommended  to 
archbishop  Warham,  who  made  him  his  vicar-general.  This 
archbishop  presented  him  to  the  king,  who  made  him  master  of 
the  rolls,  privy-seal,  and  bishop  of  London,  from  whence  he 
was  translated  to  Durham  in  the  year  1530.     He  discharged 
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several  embassies  to  frreat  commendation.     He  was  a  Tery    eliza- 
moderate  Roman  Catholic,  disowned  the  pope'^s  supremacy  in  ^«_^_L> 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  YIIL,  and  approved  the  marriage  of 
priests.     He  was  of  an  unprosecuting  temper,  and  managed  Godwin  de 
with  great  gentleness  and  good-nature  in  queen  Mary'^s  reign.  Angi.  ' 
He  was  deprived,  as  hath  been  observed,  in  this  reign  for 
refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  treated  him  generously. 
He  died  in  his  86th  year,  and  was  buried  in  Lambeth  church, 
and  had  the  respect  of  a  pompous  funeral. 

The  next  remarkable  occurrence  is  bishop  JewePs  sermon  at 
PaulVcross.  It  was  preached  in  Lent  this  year,  upon  these 
words  of  the  apostle  St.  Paul :  ''  I  have  received  of  the  Lord 
that  which  also  I  deliver  unto  you.^^  From  this  text  he  took  23^^''  ^^' 
occasion  to  make  that  remarkable  c];iallenge  in  defence  of  the 
Reformation.  The  Church  of  England  was  reproached  with 
novelty  by  the  Papists,  and  charged  with  departing  from  pri- 
mitive doctrine  and  practice.  To  wipe  off  these  aspersions,  the 
bishop  put  the  case  upon  a  bold  issue,  and  declared  in  the 
pulpit,  ^^  That  if  any  learned  men  of  all  our  adversaries,  or  if  Bishop 
all  the  learned  men  that  are  alive,  are  able  to  bring  any  one  ch^t^<;e  t<* 
sufficient  sentence  out  of  any  old  Catholic  doctor  or  father,  or  *^^<'ip9 
out  of  any  old  general  council,  or  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  crow. 
God,  or  any  one  example  of  the  primitive  Church,  whereby  it 
may  be  plainly  and  clearly  proved,  that  for  the  first  six  hundred 
years  after  Christ  there  was  any  private  mass  in  the  world :  or 
that  there  was  then  any  comnumion  administered  under  one 
kind,  or  that  the  people  had  their  common  prayer  in  a  lan- 
guage which  they  did  not  understand :  or  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  was  then  called  universal  bishop,  or  head  of  the  universal 
Church :  or  that  the  people  were  then  taught  to  believe,  that 
Christy's  body  is  really,  substantially,  corporally,  carnally,  or 
naturally,  in  the  sacrament :  or  that  his  body  is,  or  may  be,  in 
a  thousand  places,  or  more,  at  one  time :  or  that  the  priest 
did  then  hold  up  the  sacrament  over  his  head :  or  that  the 
people  did  then  fall  down  and  worship  it  with  godly  (that  is, 
divine)  honour :  or  that  the  sacrament  was  then,  or  now  ought 
to  be,  fixed  depending  under  a  canopy :  or  that  in  the  sacra- 
ment, after  the  words  of  consecration,  there  remains  only  the 
accidents  and  appearances,  without  the  substance  of  bread  and 
wine :  or  that  the  priest  then  divided  the  sacrament  in  three 
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PARKER,  parts,  and  afterwards  received  himself  all  alone  :  or  that  who- 
V  ^\  *"  i  soever  had  affirmed  the  sacrament  a  figure,  a  pledge,  a  token, 
or  a  remembrance,  of  Christ's  body,  had  been  condemned  for  a 
heretic :  or  that  it  was  then  lawful  to  have  thirty,  twenty,  fif- 
teen, ten,  or  five  masses  to  be  said  in  a  church  in  one  day :  or 
that  images  were  then  set  up  in  churches  for  people  to  worship 
them :  or  that  the  laity  were  then  forbid  to  read  the  Scriptures 
in  the  language  of  the  country :  or  that  it  was  then  lawful  for 
the  priest  to  pronounce  the  words  of  consecration  so  low,  as  to 
be  heard  by  none  but  himself:  or  that  the  priest  had  then 
authority  to  oiFer  up  Christ  to  his  Father  :  or  to  communicate 
and  receive  the  sacrament  for  another,  as  they  do :  or  to 
apply  the  virtue  of  Chrises  death  and  passion  to  any  man  by 
the  means  of  the  mass :  or  that  it  was  then  thought  sound 
doctrine  to  affirm  that  the  mass  ^  ex  opere  operato,^  that  is, 
by  the  bare  force  of  administration,  and  without  regard  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  persons  receiving,  is  able  to  discharge  any 
part  of  our  sins :  or  that  then  any  Christian  called  the  sacra* 
ment  his  Lord,  and  his  God :  or  that  the  people  were  then 
taught  to  believe  the  body  of  Christ  remains  in  the  sacrament, 
462.  as  long  as  the  accidents  of  the  bread  continue  without  corrup* 
tion :  or  that  when  Christ  said,  *  This  is  my  body,^  the  wt>rd 
•  [This]'  does  not  refer  to  the  bread,  but  to  an  '  individuum 
vagum,'  as  some  of  them  say  :  or  that  the  accidents  or  appear- 
ances of  bread  and  wine  are  the  sacraments  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood,  and  not  leather  the  very  bread  and  wine  itself :  or 
that  the  sacrament  is  a  sign  of  the  body  of  Christ  that  lies 
hidden  under  it:  or  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  true 
devotion; — 

^'  If  any  one  of  his  adversaries  were  able  to  make  good  but  a 
single  proposition  amongst  all  these,  either  by  sufficient  declara- 
tions in  Scripture,  or  by  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Fathers 
Bp.  JeweVs  and  councils,  he  was  ready  to  give  up  the  contest,  and  subscribe 
p.  58.  *'       himself  a  proselyte.'' 

Setierai  This  challenge  made  a  great  noise,  and  the  Papists  thought 

CcMics     themselves  obliged  to  answer  it.     Dr.  Cole,  late  dean  of  St. 

S«w«^    Paul's,  was  the  first  who  undertook  the  contest.     His  manner 

^f^rty.         yfos  smooth  and  friendly;  and  some  letters  passed  between 

him  and  the  bishop  upon  the  subject.     Bastall  entered  the 

lists,  and  engaged  with  more  heat,  but  with  as  little  success. 

These  were  seconded  by  Dormer  and  Marshall.     The  first  was 
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encountered  by  NoweL  and  the  other  by  Calfhill.    Dr.  John    eliza- 

••  •  •  BETH 

Harding,  an  English  divine,  who  retired  to  Louvain,  was  the  \ .^_Lj 

most  considerable  adversary.  This  Harding  had  been  a  strong 
Protestant  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward,  but  relapsed  to  popery 
when  queen  Mary  came  to  the  crown ;  and  for  this  inconstancy, 
the  reader  may  remember,  he  was  sharply  reprimanded  by  the 
lady  Jane.  Jewel  was  likewise  overborne  with  fear,  and  sub- 
scribed a  recantation ;  but  he  quickly  recovered  himself,  and 
made  a  public  confession  of  his  infirmity.  This  Harding 
appeared  to  the  most  advantage,  offered  at  a  thorough  answer, 
and  considered  the  challenge  from  point  to  point ;  but  then 
his  testimonies  do  not  all  reach  up  to  the  age  and  authority  for 
which  they  are  cited.  He  makes  use  of  counterfeit  records, 
and,  for  instance,  cites  the  decretal  epistles,  as  if  they  were 
written  by  the  popes  whose  names  they  carry.  The  bishop 
first  published  an  answer,  and  afterwards  a  rejoinder,  to  Hard- 
ing''s  performances.  Which  of  these  two  learned  were  the 
fiurest  representers,  came  closest  up  to  the  difficulties,  and 
argued  with  most  learning  and  strength,  may  easily  be  disco- 
vered by  perusing  what  passed  between  them.  The  bishop,  to 
give  him  his  due,  wrote  with  great  perspicuity  and  force, 
proved  himself  an  accomplished  divine,  and  has,  in  a  manner, 
exhausted  the  controversy.  But  these  polemical  tracts,  though 
occasioned  by  JeweFs  challenge,  did  not  appear  in  print  till 
some  years  after. 

About  this  time  a  parliament  was  held  at  Dublin  in  Ireland, 
in  which  several  acts  were  passed  relating  to  Church  aflairs. 
The  first  is  intituled  ''An  Act  for  restoring  to  the  crown  the 
ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  estate  ecclesiastical.'*''  By  this 
statute  bU  manner  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  for  visiting  and 
reforming  all  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  &c.,  are  granted 
to  the  queen  and  her  commissioners.  The  oath  of  supremacy 
is  enacted,  and  the  penalty  for  abetting  any  foreign  jurisdiction 
is  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  for  the  first,  praemunire  for 
the  second,  and  high  treason  for  the  third  offence.  And 
here  the  regale  is  farther  pressed  than  in  England :  the  deter- 
mining point  of  faith  is  translated  from  the  Church  upon  the 
State ;  and  the  parliament,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
convocation,  is  made  the  last  judge  of  heresy.  ihsH  Acta. 

The  next  statute  establishes  the  English  Common  Prayer  ^l"<«^I• 
passed  by  the  parliament  at  Westminster  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 

VOL.  VI.  x 
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PARKER,  years  of  Edward  VI.  And  here  the  queen,  with  the  advice  of 
Abp.Cant.  ^j^^  j^^  deputy  and  privy  council,  is  impowered  to  " ordain 
and  publish  such  farther  ceremonies  and  rites  as  may  be  most 
for  the  advancement  of  God's  glory,  the  edifying  of  this  Church, 
and  the  due  reverence  of  Christ's  holy  mysteries  and  sacra- 
ments.'" There  is  likewise  a  provision  for  the  Common  Prayer 
to  be  used  in  Latin  in  some  places  of  that  kingdom.  The 
paragraph  runs  thus :  ^'  Forasmuch  as  in  most  places  of  this 
realm  there  cannot  be  found  English  ministers  to  serve  in  the 
churches  or  places  appointed  for  Common  Prayer,  or  to  minis- 
ter the  sacraments  to  the  people ;  and  for  that  if  some  good 
means  were  provided  that  they  might  use  the  prayer,  service,  and 
administration  of  sacraments,  set  out  and  established  by  this 
act,  in  such  language  as  they  might  best  understand,  the  due 
honour  of  God  should  be  thereby  much  advanced ;  and  for  that 
also,  that  the  same  may  not  be  in  their  native  language,  as  well 
for  difficulty  to  get  it  printed,  as  that  few  in  the  whole  realm 
can  read  the  Irish  letters:  we  do  therefore  most  humbly 
beseech  your  majesty,  that,  with  your  highnesses  favour  and 
royal  assent,  it  may  be  enacted,  ordained,  established,  and  pro- 
vided, by  the  authority  of  this  present  parliament,  that  in  every 
such  church  or  place,  where  the  common  minister  or  priest 
hath  not  the  use  and  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  same  common  minister  or  priest  to  say  and 
use  the  matins,  even-song,  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  administration  of  each  of  the  sacraments,  and  all  their 
common  and  open  prayer,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  in  such  order 
and  form  as  they  be  mentioned  and  set  forth  in  the  said  book 
established  by  this  act,  and  according  to  the  tenor  of  this  act, 
and  none  otherwise,  nor  in  other  manner,  any  thing  before 
expressed  and  contained  in  this  act  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
id.2Eiiz.    standing." 

^^'  '  By  the  next  printed  statute,  the  first  fruits,  tenths,  and  im- 

propriated parsonages  returned  to  the  Church  by  queen  Mary, 
are  now  brought  back  to  the  same  condition  they  stood  by 
28  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  14*,  and  vested  in  the  crown.  By  the  way, 
in  Ireland  the  twentieth  part  of  the  annual  profit  of  bishoprics 
and  livings  were  only  payable  to  the  crown  in  lieu  of  the  tenths. 
There  is  a  customary  saving  clause  in  the  act  for  the  interest 
Id  2  Eiiz  ^^  bodies  politic  and  corporate ;  and  thus  great  care  is  taken, 
cap.  3.         that  nobody  should  be  a  loser  but  the  Church. 
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The  next  statute,  relating  to  the  consecration  of  bishops,    Eliza- 

enacts,  that  for  the  future  there  should  be  no  cong^  cTilire  , L* 

granted,  nor  any  election  made  by  the  dean  and  chapter ;  but 
that  bishops  should  be  constituted  by  the  queen^s  letters- 
patent,  or  by  the  lord  deputy  by  virtue  of  letters-missive,  or 
other  warrants  signed  by  the  queen,  or  her  successors ;  and 
that  after  such  collation  by  the  queen,,  or  the  lord  deputy,  the 
archbishop  or  bishop  to  whom  it  was  signified  was  obliged 
to  consecrate  the  person  preferred,  under  the  penalty  of  prse- 

'^  ^         '^         Id.2Eliz. 

munire.  «,p.4. 

The  last  act,  which  I  shall  just  mention,  returns  the  priory  463. 
or  hospital  of  St.  John^s  Jerusalem,  in  Ireland,  to  the  crown. 
Several  manors,  &c.  belonging  to  this  priory,  and  alienated  in 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  had  been  granted  by  king 
Philip  and  queen  Mary  to  the  prior  sir  Oswald  Massingburgh, 
knight,  at  the  revival  of  the  foundation.  These  estates  are  i^-  ^,^^**- 
now  all  vested  in  the  queen. 

Upon  the  death  of  pope  Paul  IV.,  the  see,  after  a  vacancy  ^"^-  ^^^* 
of  four  months,  was  filled  with  John  Angelo,  cardinal  of  Me- 
dicis,  who  took  the  name  of  Pius  IV.  This  pope  was  not  of  so 
haughty  and  impetuous  a  temper  as  his  predecessor :  he  wisely 
considered,  that  proceeding  to  extremities  without  a  propor- 
tionable power,  was  a  dangerous  experiment ;  that  violent 
measures  had  more  than  once  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  that 
several  kingdoms  had  been  lost  by  unseasonable  stiffness  and 
rigour.  By  this  rough  treatment,  for  instance,  England 
went  off  from  Clement  VII. ;  and,  when  it  was  afterwards 
recovered,  the  imperious  demands  of  the  late  pope  disgusted 
queen  Elizabeth  to  that  degree,  that  she  immediately  gave  in 
to  the  Reformation.  However,  this  pope  did  not  despair  of 
gaining  her  by  smooth  appUcations.  For  this  purpose  he  dis- 
patched Parpalia,  abbot  of  St.  Saviour's,  with  a  letter  and 
private  instructions.    I  shall  translate  the  letter  from  Camden. 

'^  Dearest  daughter  in  Christ,  health  and  apostolical  bene-  Pmm  Piu$ 
diction.     How  much  the' salvation  of  your  soul,  the  honour  oiu>mteen 
your  reign,  and  the  interest  of  your  kingdom,  is  desired  by  us,  ^««**<»^- 
is  known  to  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts ;  and  may  be  under- 
stood in  some  measure  by  the  instructions  which  our  nuncio, 
Vincentio  Parpalia,  a  person  of  fidelity,  and  not  unknown  to 
your  majesty,  has  orders  to  lay  before  you.     We  earnestly 
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PARKER,  exhort  your  highness,  dearest  daughter,  that  you  would  be  no 
^*  *"  '  longer  guided  by  unhappy  advisers ;  by  men  who  love  nothing 
but  their  own  interest  and  pleasures :  we  entreat  you,  there- 
fore, to  give  the  fear  of  God  the  principal  sway  in  your  coun- 
cils ;  *  to  know  the  time  of  your  visitation,^  and  to  resign  to 
the  admonitions  of  us  your  spiritual  father.  Your  majesty  may 
promise  yourself  any  reasonable  length  of  compliance  which  lies 
within  the  compass  of  my  station,  not  only  with  reference  to 
your  spiritual  advantage,  but  likewise  for  the  service  and 
security  of  your  royal  dignity.  And  that  when  you  retinm  to 
the  communion  of  the  Church,  as  we  hope  you  will^  you  shall 
be  received  with  the  same  marks  of  affection  and  regard  as  the 
father  in  the  Gospol  entertained  his  son  with  at  his  coming 
home.  Though  our  satisfaction  will  be  much  greater  than  that 
mentioned  in  the  parable ;  for  the  joy  was  only  for  the  reco- 
very of  a  single  person ;  whereas  your  highness'^s  return  will 
draw  your  subjects^  happiness  along  with  you,  and  give  a  strong 
occasion  of  pleasure  to  the  universal  Church.  And  besides, 
heaven  itself  will  be,  as  it  were,  transported  with  the  news, 
and  you  will  make  an  addition  to  the  joys  of  the  blessed :  such 
a  glorious  recollection  will  raise  your  character,  prove  service- 
able to  your  memory,  and  give  you  a  much  brighter  crown  than 
eT'^^T  ^^^  y^"  ^^^  already.  But,  concerning  this  ai&ir,  my  agent, 
Vincentio,  shall  discourse  with  your  highness  more  at  large, 
and  give  you  farther  proof  of  our  paternal  affection,  &c.  Dated 
at  Home,  May  the  5th,  1560.'' 

1560.  Somewhat  before  this  time,  the  queen  ordered  the  English 

tjwn^rajwrr  Commou  Prayer  to  be  turned  into  Latin.  Dr.  Walter  Had- 
iurwd  into  dou,  as  somc  supposc,  had  a  share  in  this  version.  The  queen, 
in  her  letters-patent  of  the  1st  of  April,  recommends  this 
book  to  the  use  of  both  universities,  and  to  the  colleges  of 
Eton  and  Winchester.  There  are  likewise  occasional  services 
added,  for  the  commemoration  of  benefactors,  together  with 
some  funeral  hymns.  The  additions  not  being  provided  for  by 
the  late  statute,  were  authorized  with  a  nanob«t<mie.  All  this 
was  probably  done  to  justify  our  Reformation  to  foreign 
princes,  and  acquaint  them  with  the  public  devotions.  Whether 
the  pope  could  reconcile  himself  to  these  alterations  or  not,  is 
a  question.  For  the  learned  Cambden  affirms  he  could  never 
learn  the  certainty  of  Parpalia's  proposals.     However,  he  owns 
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it  was  commonly  reported  the  pope  had  engaged  to  confirm  the  eliza- 
English  Liturgy,  to  grant  the  laity  the  holy  eucharist  under  >_^_1^ 
both  kinds,  and  to  reverse  the  sentence  which  had  passed  in 
the  court  of  Rome  against  her  mother^s  marriage.  And  that 
these  concessions  were  made  upon  the  condition  of  her  return- 
ing to  the  Roman  communion,  and  owning  the  primacy  of  that 
see.  I  mention  Gamden^s  reservedness  in  reporting  this  matter, 
because  some  of  our  historians  have  made  him  speak  in  a  more 
categorical  manner,  and  mention  it  as  undoubted  matter  of  fact.  Heyiin, 

About  this  time  a  form  of  belief,  digested  into  eleven  articles,  bd!  Burnet, 
was  set  forth  by  the  bishops,  and  ordered  to  be  read  publicly  ^■'"  ^•^' 
by  all  the  clergy  upon  their  first  entering  upon  their  cures.    It 
was  printed  the  next  year  by  Richard  Jugg,  the  queen^s 
printer,  and  entituled,   '^  A  Declaration  of  certain  principal  ArticUs  to 
Articles  of  Religion  of  both  the  Archbishops  Metropolitan,  Oe  der^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  Bishops ;  for  the  Unity  of  Doctrines  to  be 
taught  and  holden  of  all  Parsons,  Vicars,  and  Curates,  as  well 
in  Testification  of  their  conmion  Consent  in  the  said  Doctrine, 
to  the  stopping  the  mouths  of  those  that  go  about  to  slander 
the   Ministry  of  the  Church  for  Diversity  of  Judgment,  as 
necessary  for  the  Instruction  of  their  People.     To  be  read  by 
the  said  Parsons,  Vicars,  and  Curates,  at  their  first  Possession- 
taking,  or  first  entiy  into  their  Cures.     As  also  after  that,    . 
yearly,  at  two  several  times ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Sundays  next 
following  Easter-day,  or  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.'^  BibHoth. 

The  articles  being  drawn  upon  a  very  near  resemblance  with  %^;^: 
those  published  in  1552,  and  two  years  forward  in  the  present 
reign,  I  shall  pass  them  mostly  over.  However,  to  observe 
something:  the  second  article  declares,  that  all  errors  and 
heresies  may  be  sufficiently  confuted  by  Scripture.  The  fifth 
affirms  the  queen^s  prerogative  and  superiority  in  all  causes,  as 
well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal,  to  be  agreeable  to  God's  word, 
and  rightfully  belonging  to  her  highness  in  the  same  sense  and 
extent,  as  it  is  declared  in  the  late  act  of  parliament,  and  ex- 
plained in  her  majesty's  *'  Injunctions.^ 

'  The  eighth  affirms,  that  the  disuse  of  exorcism,  oil,  salt, 
spittle,  or  hallowing  of  the  water  in  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism, is  no  exceptionable  omission.  The  reason  is,  because  these 
ceremonies  are  no  part  of  the  substance  of  the  sacrament. 

This  last  disallows  the  usual  flourishing  upon  images,  relics, 
and  counterfeit  miracles.     And  here  all  representations  of  the 
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PARKER,  invisible  Grod  in  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
t  P'^  "^^\  in  that  of  a  dove,  and  all  other  modes  of  divine  worship  unwar- 
ranted by  Scripture,  such  as  pilgrimages,  setting  up  candles, 
and  praying  upon  beads,  are  directly  censured. 

Though  this  last  article  is  capable  of  a  favourable  construc- 
tion with  respect  to  images,  yet  most  of  the  bishops  seem  to 
have  gone  towards  an  extremity  in  this  point.  They  had 
solicited  the  queen  more  than  once  for  their  removal  out  of 
churches ;  but  had  hitherto  failed  of  success.  The  queen  was 
not  without  a  regard  for  the  ancient  appearances  of  religion ; 
she  thought  ornament  and  representation  no  unserviceable 
circumstances ;  she  was  of  opinion  the  service  of  God  in  her 
brother'*s  reign  wanted  something  of  beauty  and  magnificence 
to  recommend  it.  In  short,  her  aim  was  to  settle  both  cere- 
monies and  doctrine  upon  a  just  temper,  that  there  might  be  a 
due  latitude  for  general  approbation  and  belief.  This  she  appre- 
hended the  best  expedient  to  unite  the  nation,  and  preserve  a 
great  part  of  her  subjects  from  going  off  to  the  Church  of  Borne. 

As  to  the  business  of  images,  the  bishops  were  strongly 
prejudiced  against  the  use  of  them.  They  were  resolved, 
therefore,  to  repeat  their  request  and  try  their  fortune  once 
more  in  a  formal  address. 

And  here  they  begin  with  the  necessity  of  the  occasion ; 
and  that  it  was  no  spirit  of  opposition,  no  contesting  humour, 
which  put  them  upon  this  application ;  that  it  was  purely  a 
regard  to  the  majesty  of  God ;  it  was  for  fear  of  giving  offence 
to  the  little  ones ;  and  digging  a  pit  for  the  blind  to  fall  in, 
that  they  took  this  liberty.  And  as  they  had  several  times 
already  petitioned  her  majesty  upon  this  head,  without  repre- 
senting their  reasons,  so  now  they  thought  themselves  obliged 
to  mention  the  grounds  they  went  upon,  and  recommend  them 
to  her  majesty'^s  consideration. 

Their  arguments  are  drawn  from  Scripture,  and  some 
authorities  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  I  shall  only  report  the 
substance  of  what  they  allege.  They  take  notice  "  the  second 
commandment  forbids  the  making  any  images  as  the  resem- 
blance of  God ;  and  that  there  was  a  curse  denounced  against 
Deut.  xzyii.  thoso  who  made  an  image  an  abomination  of  the  Lord,  and  put 
it  in  a  secret  place.  This  they  expounded  of  some  chapels  in 
private  houses ;  and  among  the  cautions  given  the  Israelites 
to  guard  against  idolatry,  it  is  paiticularly  forbidden  them,  not 
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to  make  an  image.  For  the  use  of  these,  as  they  argue,  does  ^»l?u ' 
naturally  advance  to  idolatry.  Of  this  ill  consequence  the  ^ — 
Jews  were  so  sensible  after  the  captivity,  that  they  would 
rather  die  than  suffer  an  image  to  be  put  in  their  temple. 
The  book  of  wisdom  calls  an  image,  ^  a  snare  for  the  feet  of 
the  ignorant  ^  and  St.  John  commands  us,  '  to  beware  of 
idols/  To  this  purpose  Tertullian  affirms,  it  was  not  enough 
to  stand  clear  of  the  worship,  but  of  the  very  figures ;  that 
laying  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  blind,  was  forbidden 
among  great  crimes  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  to  leave  such 
an  occasion  of  miscarriage  before  the  undisceming  multitude, 
was  a  breach  of  duty  of  worse  consequence.  That  there  could 
be  nothing  of  edification  in  the  case,  since  it  served  only  to 
fortify  the  ignorant  in  their  superstition,  and  fix  them  in  their 
former  dotage.  That  others  would  disUke  the  public  worship 
upon  this  account.  So  that  if  the  numbers  of  those  who  would 
stand  off  from  communion  if  they  were  continued,  and  the  rest 
that  would  abuse  them,  were  computed,  the  remainder  that 
would  use  them  rightly  would  not  be  considerable  ;  the  lustre 
of  their  appearance  would  be  apt  to  make  too  strong  an  im- 
pression ;  and  thus  the  people,  if  not  carried  to  direct  idolatry, 
might  have  their  thoughts  too  much  engaged.  Both  Origen 
and  Amobius  report,  the  primitive  Christians  had  no  images, 
and  Irenseus  blamed  the  Grnosticks  for  carrying  the  figure  of 
our  Saviour  about  with  them.  St.  Austin  commends  Varro 
for  affirming,  the  old  Romans  for  some  time  made  no  use  of 
images  in  their  worship ;  and  that  this  reserve  in  ceremony 
was  better  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  Deity.  Epiphanius  pulled 
a  piece  of  hanging  in  pieces,  and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  out  of- 
the  church,  because  there  was  a  figure  upon  it.  And  Serenus, 
another  bishop,  broke  the  images  in  Gregory  the  Great^s  time. 
They  observe,  farther,  that  the  emperors  Valens  and  Theodo- 
sius  made  a  law  against  painting  or  engraving  the  picture  of 
our  Saviour.  And,  lastly,  that  the  use  of  images  in  the 
Eastern  Church  embroiled  that  empire,  and  exposed  it  to  the 
arms  of  the  infidels.^ 

After  these  reasons,  '^  they  entreat  the  queen  not  to  press 
the  use  of  images  upon  them,  nor  be  offended  with  the  plain- 
ness of  their  application.  That  such  freedoms  in  discharge  of 
conscience  had  always  been  favourably  construed  by  religious 
princes.*"     And  to  this  purpose  they  cite  a  passage  of  St.  Am- 
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PARKER,  brose  to  Theodosius  the  Great,  '^  That  it  was  not  the  part  of  an 

^ — ^\  "*^'  emperor  to  deny  freedom  of  speech,  neither  did  it  become  a 
priest  to  stifle  his  thoughts,  and  decline  delivering  his  judg- 

Ambros.      ment.^ 

"  They  desire  her  to  consider,  that  her  permission  of  images 
in  churches  would  make  the  reformed  prelates  look  incon- 
sistent with  themselves,  and  weaken  their  character ;  that  it 
would  stick  a  blemish  upon  the  reign  of  her  pious  brother,  king 
Edward  VI.,  and  disserve  the  memory  of  those  eminent  cler- 
gymen who  had  lost  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  truth.  And, 
to  conclude,  they  entreat  her  that  both  this,  and  other  reli- 
gious controversies,  might  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  a 
s}mod ;  that  this  was  the  method  taken  by  Constantino  the 

M8S.  Great,  and  other  Christian  emperors.^ 

c.  c.  c'  Notwithstanding    the   zeal    and    good  meaning   of   these 

^^'  bishops,  it  is  plain  their  reasons  are  not  altogether  cogent. 

Some  o/a»  For,  first,  the  dispensations  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  reli- 

examined,  giou  are  different  in  many  points,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
arguing  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  there  is  no  arguing,  I  say, 
either  from  precept  or  precedent,  unless- where  the  grounds 
are  the  same ;  but  this  cannot  be  affirmed  in  the  present  case. 
For,  because  a  corporeal  representation  of  the  unincamate 
Deity  was  forbidden,  we  cannot,  by  any  parity  of  reason,  infer 
the  unlawfulness  of  making  a  figure  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
who  was  man  as  well  as  God.  And  that  the  worship,  and  not 
the  use  of  images,  was  not  altogether  forbidden  by  the  Jews, 
may  be  collected  irom  Solomon'*s  carving  cherubims  upon  the 
walls  of  the  temple,  and  embellishing  the  molten  sea  with  oxen 

1  Kings  VI.  and  lions.  Their  citation  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom  is  an  apo- 
^"'  cryphal  testimony,  and  therefore  can  amount  to  no  proof  upon 
the  principles  of  these  prelates ;  and  St.  John^^s  chai^ng  the 
Christians  to  keep  themselves  from  idols,  concludes  as  little. 
Neither  can  Tertullian^s  caution  against  having  anything  to  do 
with  images  of  the  Pagan  deities,  be  strained  to  a  parallel. 

465.  As  for  what  they  mention  of  laying  a  stumbling-block  before 
the  blind,  the  argument  might  possibly  be  turned  upon  them. 
For  some  people  would  take  check  at  the  removal  of  the  images, 
and  construe  it  a  disregard  to  our  Saviour  and  the  saints. 
Thus  the  pulling  down  the  emperor^s  statues  was  always  looked 
on  as  a  mutiny  against  the  government,  and  an  afiront  to  the 
prince  himself.     Farther,  these  prelates  confess  some  people 
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woidd  stand   clear  of  superstition,  and  suffer  nothing   from    ^^^^' 

images  in  churches ;  from  whence  it  follows,   they  did  not  ^ ^— 1-> 

believe  there  was  any  necessity  of  going  too  far  upon  such  a 
permission.  Now  to  argue  against  the  use  from  the  abuse, 
unless  where  the  mischief  is  inseparable,  is  to  make  art  and 
nature  unserviceable,  and  reason  us  out  of  the  significancy  of 
our  senses :  for  what  convenience  of  life,  what  part  of  the 
bounty  of  Providence,  what  fruniture  either  of  mind  or  body, 
is  there  which  has  not  been  abused!  As  for  the  lustre 
and  pomp  in  things  of  religion,  it  is  far  from  any  danger- 
ous amusement.  Had  this  been  an  exceptionable  circum- 
stance, the  temple-service  at  Jerusalem,  of  God^s  institution, 
would  not  have  been  carried  on  with  so  much  magnificence 
expense.  But  my  business  being  not  to  debate  the  contro- 
versy at  length,  I  shall  waive  considering  the  rest  of  their 
authorities,  and  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  been  observed 
upon  this  head  in  the  former  part  of  my  history.  Vol.  i.  p.  65, 

One  of  our  learned  historians  observes,  "  that  these  reasons  bj^.  Biirnet', 
of  the  bishops  prevaUed  with  the  queen  to  put  it  in  her '  Injunc-  J|^|^f  «f-  ' 
tions  ^  to  remove  all  images  out  of  churches.^  But,  with  sub- 
mission, this  remark  is  wide  of  matter  of  fact :  for  a  superstitious 
regard  to  images,  and  those  figures  which  represented  counter- 
feit miracles,  are  only  struck  at,  as  the  reader  may  see  by 
perusing  the  2nd  and  23rd  articles  of  the  "  Injunctions.^^  To 
which  I  may  add,  that  the  ^'  Injunctions  ^^  were  published  in 
the  first  year  of  the  queen^s  reign  ;  whereas  this  address  of  the 
bishops  was  not  made  till  the  second. 

This  year,  archbishop  Parker  set  forth  his  '^  Admonition,  or 
Table,^  to  point  out  the  prohibited  degrees  in  marriage.  But 
this  being  every  where  to  be  seen  in  churches,  I  shall  pass  it 
over.  It  was  printed  by  Reginald  Wolfe ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  edition,  there  is  an  order  annexed  relating  to  the 
clergy.  Here,  none  under  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  are 
allowed  to  preach  or  expound  the  Scriptures ;  they  are  only 
to  read  the  homilies.  They  are  likewise  enjoined  not  to  make 
any  omissions,  nor  use  any  unauthorized  rites,  in  divine  ser- 
vice. 

It  has  been  abeady  observed,  that,  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
dergy^s  throwing  up  their  preferment,  the  necessities  of  the 
Church  required  the  admitting  some  mechanics  into  orders. 
The  idisadvantage  of  this  expedient  was  soon  observed.    The 
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PARKER,  ignorance  and  improper  behaviour  of  these  men  made  them 
Abp.  Cant^  disregarded  and  insignificant.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  sent  his  mandate  to  the  bishop 
of  London,  to  be  communicated  to  the  other  suffragans  of  the 
province,  not  to  ordain  any  mechanics,  or  other  persons  unqua- 
lified by  their  education  :  that  the  matter  should  rest  in  this 
condition  till  the  meeting  of  a  convocation. 

The  archbishop^s  letter  takes  notice,  that  these  men,  by  the 

uncreditableness  of  their  former  business,  and  their  conversing 

out  of  character,  made  them  despicable  with  the  people ;   that 

religion  suffered  under  their  management,  and  that  they  did 

Resist.        much  more  harm  than  good. 

The  course  of  the  history  will  now  lead  me  to  say  something 
of  the  affairs  in  Scotland.  Soon  after  the  signing  the  alliance 
between  queen  Elizabeth  and  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  the 
English  troops,  commanded  by  the  lord  Grey,  marched,  and 
sat  down  before  Leith ;  and,  being  joined  by  the  confederate 
lords,  bore  hard  upon  the  garrison.  The  French  king,  receiv- 
ing advice  his  forces  were  distressed  at  Leith,  and  being  too 
much  embarrassed  to  furnish  a  reinforcement,  despatched 
count  Bandan,  and  Monluck,  bishop  of  Valence,  with  a  public 
The  French  commission,  to  the  English  court.  Their  instructions  were,  to 
fnove/or  an  dcsire  the  queeu  to  withdraw  her  army  out  of  Scotland,  with 
^^/^^  proposals  of  the  restitution  of  Calais  upon  that  condition.  Her 
diferences  auswcr  was,  "  She  did  not  value  that  fisher-town  so  much  as  to 
hazard  the  repose  of  Britain  upon  that  account.'"  The  French, 
perceiving  the  peace  would  be  made  upon  no  other  terms  than 
recalling  their  troops  out  of  Scotland,  and  looking  upon  it 
as  dishonourable  for  their  king  and  queen  to  capitulate  with 
their  own  subjects,  upon  these  considerations  they  solicited 
queen  Elizabeth  to  send  her  ambassadors  to  mediate  an  accom- 
modation. This  motion  being  agreed  to,  secretary  Cecil,  and 
Dr.  Wotton,  dean  of  Canterbury,  were  ordered  to  accompany 
Bandan  and  Monluck  into  Scotland,  and  endeavour  composing 
the  public  disturbances. 

While  these  ambassadors  were  on  their  journey,  the  queen- 
7^  queen-  regent  fell  sick,  and  died  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  During 
Jimf  10*^'  ^^^  sickness  she  sent  for  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  earls  of 
1560.  Argyle,  Glencaim,  Marshall,  and  lord  James.   To  these  noble- 

men she  declared  herself  much  afflicted  for  the  present  disturb- 
ances, pressed  them  to  make  for  peace,  advised  the  sending 
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both  the  French  and  Entrlish  out  of  the  country,  sucnrested  eliza- 
loyalty  to  the  queen  their  sovereign,  and  desired  the  ancient  v — .^ — Ly 
good  correspondence  with  France  might  be  kept  on.  After 
this,  she  asked  pardon  of  those  she  had  any  ways  offended,  and 
declared  she  forgave  aU  injuries  against  herself;  and  then, 
saluting  the  noblemen  on  the  cheek,  and  giving  her  hand  to 
those  of  inferior  rank,  she  bade  them  farewell.  When  the 
company  had  taken  their  leave,  she  turned  her  thoughts  wholly 
to  the  other  world  ;  and,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  lords, 
sent  for  John  Willock  the  preacher,  discoursed  with  him  for 
some  time,  and  publicly  declared  that  she  '^  relied  only  on  the 
death  and  merits  of  Jesus  Christ/^  And  thus  she  departed 
this  life  in  a  most  Christian  manner.  Spotswood, 

This  princess  was  furnished  with  very  honourable  qualities.  ^erJtar 
She  had  a  genius  for  government ;  her  judgment  was  good,  and  ^'^'^^' 
her  humour  condescensive  and  obliging.  She  had  a  great 
regard  for  justice,  was  remarkably  compassionate  to  the  poor, 
and  bestowed  her  charities  with  great  tenderness  and  discre- 
tion. Her  court  was  unusually  regular.  She  would  endure 
nothing  of  indecency  and  license.  The  ladies  of  her  attendance 
were  always  commendably  employed ;  and,  in  this,  they  did  no 
more  than  follow  the  example  of  their  mistress,  who  was 
eminently  unexceptionable  in  her  private  life.  Her  quieting 
the  tumults  in  the  north,  and  the  isles,  were  sufficient  proof  of 
her  telent  for  governing. 

As  to  the  civil  conunotions  which  harassed  the  kingdom,  in 
the  latter  end  of  her  regency,  they  were  by  no  means  any  part 
of  her  inclination  :  she  was  overborne  into  these  unacceptable 
measures  by  foreign  direction.  Lesley,  an  historian  of  her 
communion,  reports,  that,  if  she  had  managed  by  her  own  4gg. 
judgment,  the  misunderstandings  between  the  court  and  some 
of  the  nobility  had  never  happened.  But  Mons.  d'Osell, 
Bonot,  and  other  Frenchmen,  overruled  her  fancy,  prevailed 
with  her  to  exclude  the  natives  of  quality,  and  promote  them- 
selves to  the  highest  posts  in  the  administration.  This  dis- 
gusted the  people,  and  provoked  them  to  sedition,  to  which 
they  were  farther  pushed  when  they  found  their  liberties 
Affected,  and  new  burthens  laid  upon  them.  Though,  after  all, 
the  real  grievances  were  heightened  by  misreports,  and  magni- 
fying the  miscarriages  of  the  government.  To  which  may  be  ^^tt 
added,  that  this  princess  was  barbarously  used  by  the  hot-  lib.  io. 
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PARKER,  headed  preachers,  and  by  no  means  well  by  the  lords  of  the 

Abp.Cant.  x- 

V — 1 '  congregation. 

E?hk^.^2i).       ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  death  of  the  regent,  the  English  and  French 
^^1^^      ambassadors  came  to  Edinbm^h,  and  entered  upon  a  treaty, 
Edwbuiyh,  which,  after  some  days^  debate,  was  concluded.     I  shall  men- 
tion only  some  of  the  articles.     First.  The  town  of  Leith  was 
to  be  evacuated,  and  the   French  forces  sent  home  again, 
within  twenty  days.     Secondly.  An  act  of  oblivion  was  to  be 
made,   for  extinguishing  the  memory  of    all  injuries,    and 
indenmifying  the  subjects  from  prosecution  for  all  misdemean- 
ours and  practices  against  the  State,  from  the  6th  of  March, 
1558,  to  the  1st  of  August,  1560.     Thirdly.  That  all  bishops, 
abbots,  and  other  churchmen,   that  could  prove  themselves 
danmified,  either  in  their  persons  or  estates,  should  have  their 
grievances  redressed  in  the  next  parliament ;   and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  nobody  should  insult  their  persons,  or  disturb  them 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  revenues.      Fourthly.   That  the 
estates  of  the  realm  should  hold  a  parliament  in  August  next ; 
and  that,  for  this  purpose,  a  commission  should  be  sent  them 
from  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland ;  that  a  committee  of 
noblemen,  nominated  by  the  next  parliament,  should  be  sent 
to  their  majesties  to  report  what  farther  alterations  it  was 
necessary  to  make  in  religion;   and  that  the  articles  then 
agreed  should  be  presented  with  the  ratification  of  the  estates, 
and  returned  with  their  majesties^  confirmation.     And,  lastly, 
That,  for  the  future,  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  the  king  of 
France  should  not  carry  the  titles  of  England  and  Ireland,  nor 
quarter  the  arms  of  those  crowns  upon  their  plate  and  fur- 
Spotewood.   niture.     This  treaty  was  to  be  ratified  within  sixty  days,  and 
an  oath  taken  by  the  respective  sovereigns  for  farther  securityl 
Before  the  time  expired,  queen  Elizabeth  ratified  the  treaty 
with  all  the  solemnity  required,  and  ordered  her  ambassadors, 
Throgmorton  and  Mewtas,  to  move  the  queen  of  Scots  and  the 
The  Frmdk  ^^^^<^^  king  to  the  Same  compliance.     But  these  princes,  not- 
kiag  and  the  withstanding  they  had  promised,  in  the  bishop  of  Valence's 
So^r^ue  credentials,   to  sign   what   was  done, — ^notwithstanding   this 
Jj^^  •*'   engagement,  as  Cambden  reports, — they  refiised  to  ratify  the 
E?iz  ^^60    ^^'^^^y*     ^^^  reasons  of  their  refusal  were,  because  the  Scots 
had,  contrary  to  their  duty,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
English  at  Berwick,  without  any  authority  from  their  sove- 
reigns ;  that  none  but  rebels  were  concerned  in  the  negotia- 
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tion,  and  that,  to  make  the  better  show  of  a  general  concnrrence,  eltz a- 
they  had  counterfeited  the  hands  and  seals  of  several  loyal  sub-  v— .^^_1j 
jects ;  and  lastly,  that  they  had  not  performed  that  duty  to  the 
crown  which  was  promised  in  the  treaty.  While  these  things 
were  debating  at  the  French  court,  king  Francis  II.  died,  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  the  queen  of  Scots 
a  widow. 

Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  a  summons  was  sent  ^J^*^*^ 
by  the  Scotch  lords  of  the  congregation  for  the  meeting  of     snedm 
parliament.     When  the  day  came,  there  was  a  numerous  ap-  y^niout  any 
pearance ;  but  all  the  members  had  not  the  same  sense  of  the  ^^^^ 
legality  of  the  proceedings.     Some  urged,  that,  since  they  had  eroum, 
no  commission  from  their  sovereigns,  nor  any  authority  to 
represent  their  persons,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  par- 
liament.    To  this  the  other  party  replied,  that,  by  an  article 
of  the  late  treaty,  a  parliament  was  to  be  held  in  August  fol- 
lowing ;  and  that  this  meeting  would  be  as  legal  in  all  respects 
as  if  it  had  been  expressly  ordered  by  their  majesties.     But  to 
this  it  might  be  replied,  that  the  treaty,  not  being  ratified  by 
the  queen  of  Scots,  was  not  binding  upon  the  crown ;   and,  by 
consequence,  their  convening  without  the  royal  warrant  must 
be  a  breach  upon  the  constitution.      However,   this  latter 
opinion,  supported  by  a  majority,  prevailed.     After  a  week 
had  been  spent  in  this  contest,  and  the  point  carried  not  with- 
out great  struggle,  they  began  to  enter  upon  business ;  but 
having  no  commission  from  the  queen,  the  customary  solemni- 
ties of  carrying  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword,  were  omitted. 
Of  the  spiritual  estate  there  appeared  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew^   the  bishops    of   Dunkeld,    Dumblain,    Galloway, 
Argyle,  and  Isles,  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew^s,  the  abbots  of 
Cowpar,  Landers,  Oulross,  St.  Colms-Inch,  Newbottle,  Holy- 
rood-house,  Einloss,  Deire,  and  New-abbey,  with  the  priors  of 
Goldingham  and  St.  Mary-Isle.     Those  of  the  nobility  were  Spottwood. 
the  duke  of  Ohatelherault,  the  earls  of  Arran,  Argyle,  Marshall, 
Cassils,  Caithness,  Athol,  Glencaim,  Morton,  and  Rothes ;  the 
lords  Ruthven,  Glamies,  Erskine,  Boyd,  Ochiltrie,  Carlisle, 
Livingston,  Ogilvy,  and  Somerville.     Many  of  the  barons  were 
likewise  there,  and  all  the  commissioners  of  boroughs.    By  Tke  auOo- 
this  slender  list,  the  reader  may  collect  a  great  party  of  the  Jj^^^" 
nobility  looked  upon  the  meeting  as  illegal,  and  therefore  defietwe. 
declined  appearing.     And  it  is  plain  the  government,  when 
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l^l^t'  f  ***^!  ^^®  ^*  ""?  ^**^  consideration ;  for  nothing  that  passed 
i  ^\  *°  'i  in  this  convention  was  touched  by  the  sceptre, — ^a  necessary 
circumstance  to  make  the  biUs  law ;  neither  are  their  proceed- 
ings entered  amongst  the  printed  or  unprinted  acts  of  this 
reign.  And  thus  the  parliament  held  in  the  year  1563  stands 
registered  immediately  after  that  held  in  1558. 

And  having  premised  this  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
meeting,  I  shall  proceed  to  other  particulars. 

In  the  choice  of  the  lords  of  the  articles,  the  noblemen  who 
were  to  nominate  those  of  the  clergy,  passed  by  the  disafiected 
bishops,  and  elected  their  friends,  though  somewhat  out  of 
^ari^es^  foHu.  The  pcrsous  pitched  on  were  the  bishops  of  Galloway 
what,  and '  and  Argyle,  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  abbots  of  Abberbro- 
thock,  Kilwining,  Lundor,  Newbottle,  and  Culross.  The  pre- 
lates remonstrated  loudly  against  this  election,  objecting  that 
some  of  them  were  laymen,  and  that  all  of  them  had  deserted 
the  Church ;  but  these  allegations  not  being  reckoned  any 
reasonable  exceptions,  their  complaint  was  overruled.  And 
because  the  general  reader  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  the  lords  of  the  articles,  a  word  or  two  concerning 
them  may  not  be  amiss.  By  the  ancient  constitution  of  Scot- 
land, the  parliament  consists  of  three  estates :  the  bishops, 
abbots,  and  priors ;  the  temporal  nobility ;  and  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  shires  and  royal  boroughs.  The  lords  and 
467.  commons  sit  together  in  one  house.  When  the  members  are 
all  placed,  the  king  or  commissioner  makes  a  speech  ;  and  then 
their  first  business  is  choosing  the  lords  of  the  articles.  There 
are  eight  of  these  chosen  for  each  of  the  three  estates.  The 
manner  of  their  election  has  been  somewhat  different :  some- 
times the  bishops  and  temporal  nobility  elected  their  respective 
numbers  out  of  their  own  body ;  but  commonly  the  bishops 
made  choice  of  eight  lords  of  the  temporalty,  and  the  nobility 
chose  the  same  number  of  bishops  or  abbots,  to  represent  the 
spiritual  estate.  And  thus  the  constitution  stood  in  the  year 
before  us.  These  sixteen  chose  eight  commissioners  for  the 
shires,  and  the  same  number  out  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
boroughs.  These  two-and-thirty  were  a  standing  committee  to 
prepare  matters,  and  draw  all  the  bills  for  the  parliament. 
Car.  2.  This  last-mcutioned  method  of  choosing  the  lords  of  the 

M«t!*3.  c.  1.  articles  was  passed  into  an  act  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. 
To  return :    the  first  thing  brought  into  the  house  was  a 
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petition  of  the  barons,  gentlemen,  burgesses,  and  others  con-    Eliza- 
ceming  reUgion.     This  consisted  of  three  branches.     "  First,  . — .,    *  ^ 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  should  be  condemned  ^'^l^^ 
and  suppressed  by  act  of  parliament.     The  exceptionable  doc-  ^^^^ 
trines  specified  were,  'transubstantiation,  adoration  of  the  host, 
merit  of  works,  indulgences,  purgatoiy,  pilgrimages,  and  invo- 
cation of  saints.''     These  they  accounted  all  damnable  errors, 
and  desired  the  maintaining  of  them  might  be  made  penal. 
Secondly,  they  petitioned  for  a  revival  of  the  discipline  of  the 
ancient  Church,  and  that  the  profanation  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ments might  be  punished.      And  thirdly,   that  the   pope^s 
usurped  authority  may  be  discharged,  and  the  patrimony  of 
the  Church  converted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry,  the 
endowment  of  public  schools,  and  the  support  of  the  poor.^^ 

This  last  clause  disgusted  several  of  the  nobility.  They 
were  willing  enough  to  be  rid  of  the  pope  and  his  doctrine,  but 
the  giving  back  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  which  they  had 
seized  during  the  late  disturbances,  was  an  unacceptable  mo- 
tion. To  this,  therefore,  making  no  answer,  they  desired  the  Aasiist  17, 
ministers  to  draw  up  a  system  of  belief.  This  was  done  ac- 
cordingly, and  four  days  after  presented  to  the  estates  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Confession  of  the  Faith  and  Doctrine  believed  P*."  ^ 

T^  n        1  jesKum  of 

and  professed  by  the  Protestants  of  Scotland.'*^     The  whole  is  Faith'' 
ranged  under  five-and-twenty  articles,   concerning    some   of^^j^ 
which  a  word  or  two  may  be  sufficient. 

Part  of  the  ninth  article  seems  somewhat  crudely  digested. 
They  affirm,  that  our  blessed  Saviour  in  his  agony  on  the  cross 
^^  suffered  for  a  season  the  wrath  of  his  Father,  which  sinners 
had  deserved  \^  but  that,  notwithstanding  this,  ^^ he  remained 
the  only  well-beloved  Son  of  his  Father,  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  anguish  and  torment.*"  Now  if  our  Saviour  suffered  the 
wrath  of  Grod  the  Father,  which  is  due  to  sinners,  then  God 
the  Father  was  certainly  displeased  with  him  during  that  time: 
and  if  so,  how  can  this  be  reconciled  to  the  other  part  of  their 
proposition,  that  our  Saviour  was  even  then  the  well-beloved  of 
his  Father.  This  last  assertion  is  true,  but  then  it  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  what  was  affirmed  before ;  for  which  way  is 
it  conceivable,  that  God  should  be  entirely  pleased  and  dis- 
pleased with  the  same  person  at  the  same  time?  Can  any 
thing  be  altogether  an  object  of  hatred  and  love,  of  favour  and 
aversion  ?     Besides,  our  blessed  Saviour^s  suffering  upon  the 
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PARKER,  cross  was  an  act  of  the  highest  obedience  to  the  wiQ  of  Gt)d 
Abp.Capt.  ^^  Father,  and  the  most  meritorious  that  was  ever  performed 

in  human  nature :  and  can  we  imagine  that  God  the  Father 

should  be  displeased  with  so  great  a  submission  upon  so  glorious 

an  account  I 

Their  sixteenth  article  makes  the  Church  consist  of  none 

but  the  elect ;  that  the  members  are  invisible,  and  only  known 

p.  271.  They  assign  three  evidences  of  the  true  Church :  true  preach- 

ing of  the  word  of  Grod ;  the  right  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments ;  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  '*  uprightly  ministered,  as 
Grod's  word  prescribes  f'  but  as  for  succession,  and  uninter^ 
rupted  conveyance  of  authority  from  the  apostles,  there  is  no 
mention  of  that.  The  nineteenth  article  concerning  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Scriptures  is  somewhat  singularly  worded.  They 
declare  the  authority  of  the  inspired  writings  "  to  be  of  Gk)d, 
and  neither  to  depend  on  men  nor  angels.''^  From  hence  they 
advance  to  censure  those  as  guilty  of  blasphemy  who  affirm  the 
Scriptures  have  no  authority,  "  but  that  which  is  received  from 
the  Church.''^  But  here,  if  their  meaning  is  sound,  it  is  mys- 
teriously expressed.  It  is  granted  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  founded  on  the  infallibility  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
whom  they  were  dictated  :  but  how  to  distinguish  divine  reve- 
lations from  human  compositions,  must  be  known  by  ancient 
records,  by  the  evidence  of  tradition,  and  the  consentient  testi- 
mony of  the  Church.  And  this  was  the  reason  why  St.  Austin 
affirmed  he  should  not  have  believed  the  New  Testament  the 
word  of  God,  had  it  not  all  along  been  handed  down  under 
that  character  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  their  twenty-first  article,  they  describe  the  mystery  and 
benefits  of  the  holy  eucharist  with  great  reverence  and  solem- 
nity of  expression.  To  use  their  own  words,  "  In  the  supper 
rightly  used,  Christ  Jesus  is  so  joined  with  us,  that  he  becomes 
the  very  nourishment  and  food  of  our  souls.^^  Then,  after  de- 
claring against  transubstantiation,  they  add,  ^^  This  union  and 
communion  which  we  have  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
Jesus  in  the  right  use  of  the  sacraments,  is  wrought  by  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tance of  place  between  our  Saviour'^s  body  in  heaven,  and  us 
upon  earth,  we  most  assuredly  believe,  that  the  bread  which 
we  break  is  the  communion  of  Christ^s  body,  and  the  cup 
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which  we  bless  is  the  commnnion  of  his  blood."^    And  that  the    eliza- 
"  faithful,  in  the  right  use  of  the  Lord's  table,  so  do  eat  the  ^     ^^' 
body  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he  remains 
in  them  and  they  in  him.^ 

From  hence  they  proceed  to  dilate  upon  the  privileges  and 
mysteriousness  of  the  operation,  much  in  the  same  language 
made  use  of  by  Calvin  in  his  confession  already  mentioned. 

The  twenty-fourth  article  speaks  very  honourably  of  civil 
government,  owns  it  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  condemns 
those  who  resist  the  supreme  powers  ^^  doing  that  which  ap- 
pertains to  their  charge.''^  This  clause  was  added  to  secure 
the  doctrine  of  resistance,  and  justify  the  late  practice  against 
the  crown.  And  thus,  by  throwing  these  ^'  dead  flies  into  the  BccIm.  z. 
ointment,^  the  perfume  is  lost,  and  the  ingredients  made  good 
for  nothing. 

This  confession  being  read  in  the  house  and  put  to  the  vote, 
none  of  the  nobility,  excepting  the  earl  of  Athol,  the  lord 
SomerviUe,  and  Bothwick,  dissented.  The  popish  prelates 
offering  nothing  in  defence  of  their  religion,  the  earl-marshal  468. 
inferred  they  were  conscious  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Pro- 
testant confession :  and  that  all  the  censures  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  contained  in  the  articles  were  well  founded. 
And  thus  the  confession  passed  the  house. 

There  were  two  other  acts  carried  in  favour  of  the  Refor- 
mation.    By  one  of  these  statutes  it  is  ordained  that,  for  the 
future,  the  pope  shall  have  no  jurisdiction  or  authority  in  the 
realm;  and  that  those  who  abet  his  supremacy  shall  suffer 
proscription  and  banishment,  and  incur  the  forfeiture  of  all 
offices  and  honours.   The  other  act,  directed  against  the  mass,  Hearing  or 
ordains,  that  if  any  person  shall  either  say  mass,  or  be  present  ^HSuJ^ 
at  it,  he  shall  for  the  first  fault  forfeit  aU  his  goods,  and  un-  ^^  "^ 
dergo  such  corporal  punishment  as  the  magistrate  shall  think  <^enee. 
fit  to  put  upon  him ;  the  second  fault  is  banishment,  and  the 
third,  death. 

And  here,  by  the  punishing  the  saying  or  hearing  mass  with 
death,  they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  those  excesses  of  rigour 
against  which  they  had  so  strongly  declared.  They  com- 
plained of  the  Papists,  and  that  justly,  for  making  mispersua- 
sions  in  religion  capital  crimes,  ahd  yet  do  the  same  things 
themselves.  To  affirm  they  are  in  the  right,  and  the  other  ia 
the  wrong,  as  to  matters  of  belief,  is  foreign  to  the  point ;  for 

VOL.  VI.  X 
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PARKER,  every  one  that  suffers  for  religion  thinks  himself  in  the  right, 
V  \  ^^'  and  therefore  ought  not  be  destroyed  for  his  sincerity,  for  the 
prejudices  of  education,  or  the  want  of  a  better  understanding. 
I  say  he  ought  not  to  be  thus  severely  dealt  with,  unless  his 
opinions  have  mutiny  and  treason  in  them,  and  shake  the  foun- 
dations of  civil  society. 

Upon  the  recess  of  the  estates,  a  consultation  was  held  for 
establishing  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity.     For  this  purpose, 
a  commission  was  directed  to  master  John  Winrame,  sub- 
prior  of  St.  Andrews's ;  master  John  Spottiswood ;  John  Wil- 
lock ;  master  John  Dowglass,  rector  of  St.  Andrew^s ;  master 
Church        John  Hew,  and  master  John  Knox,  to  draw  a  scheme  of  dis* 
fa1w?c/&nj    cipline  for  the  Church.    These  ministers  executed  their  orders, 
ihfi  convene   and  presented  their  draught  to  the  convention  held  at  Edin- 
HUt.  Ref.    burgh.     This  discipline  was  mostly  formed  upon  the  Gleneva 
p^^*^*^'  P'**^^  something  of  which  has  been  related  already.     I  shall 
Jan.  1560.    therefore  present  the  reader  with  only  some  small  part  of  it. 
The  dection       Under  the  fourth  head,  concerning  ministers  and  their  law- 
oftnmtsten.  £^  election,  it  is  laid  down  for  an  unquestionable  proposition, 
that  none  ought  to  presume  to  preach  or  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, unless  they  are  orderly  called.     And,  to  an  orderly 
vocation,  election,  examination,  and  admission,  are  required. 
Every  distinct  congregation  has  a  right  to  choose  their  own 
minister ;  but  in  case  they  omit  the  election  forty  days,  the 
shperintendent  and  his  council  may  present  them  a  person,  who 
is  to  be  admitted  after  due  examination.     And  here  they  lay  it 
down  for  a  general  rule,  that  the  consent  of  the  congregation, 
and  the  approbation  of  the  examiners,  must  concur  to  the  ad- 
mission of  a  minister.    These  examiners,  by  the  way,  were 
always  to  be  some  learned  divines.     This  constitution  £ieems 
somewhat  embarrassed  and  defective ;  for  in  case  the  congre- 
gation and  the  examiners  should  happen  to  disagree  about  the 
person,  there  is  no  appeal  elsewhere  to  decide  the  difference. 
They  have  no  ordination  ceremonies  for  conveying  the  charac* 
ter ;  they  grant  the  apostles  used  imposition  of  hands,  but 
They  reject   refused  to  be  governed  by  that  precedent,  because  the  miracles 
^^S^n^"    <ure  ceased  which  accompanied  that  solemn  circumstance.    But 
<^  ^h'      this  inference  of  theirs  is  not  well  drawn :  for  how  do  they 
prove  that  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  all  persons  ordained 
worked  miracles  ?    To  make  this  out  by  any  text  or  implica- 
tion of  Scripture  is  a  difficult  undertaking.     Nay,  the  contrary 
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seems  pretty  plainly  insinuated  by  St.  Paul ;  for,  mentioning    eliza- 
those  who  could  change  the  course  of  nature  amongst  the  v — .^_1^ 
governors  of  the  Church,  he  immediately  puts  the  question, 
*'  Are  all  workers  of  miracles  !^    Plainly  intimatinir  they  were  i  Cor.  xiL 
not.    Besides,  if  they  must  not  use  imposition  of  hands  be-    '    ' 
cause  they  cannot  work  miracles  like  the  apostles,  or  those 
ordained  by  them,  why  do  they  venture  to.  preach  or  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments,  without  this  supernatural  qualification! 

The  next  provision  under  this  head  orders,  that  where  the  ^Z^**^ 
parish  cannot  be  furnished  with  preaching  ministers,  readeis  ^mmm 
may  be  appointed  for  officiating  in  the  Common  Prayers,  and  ^^y^- 
reading  the  Scriptures.     What  Conunon  Prayers  these  were, 
has  been  already  observed. 

The  fifth  head  settles  the  office  of  superintendents,  limits 
the  number  to  ten  or  twelve,  and  describes  the  extent  of  their 
jurisdiction.  These  superintendents  are  obliged  to  preach 
thrice  a-week,  to  visit  their  whole  precinct,  and  not  to  reside 
above  three  or  four  months  in  one  fdace.  It  was  part  of  their 
business  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  ministers,  and  the  be- 
haviour of  the  people ;  to  see  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and 
the  education  of  young  people,  well  managed.  They  are  like- 
wise to  admonish  where  occasion  requires,  and  to  take  notice 
of  all  scandalous  practices,  in  order  to  farther  censure  by  the 
Church. 

As  to  the  election  of  superintendents,  it  is  at  present,  in  re-  ^  c^ee 
gard  to  the  exigency  of  the  juncture,  referred  to  the  council,  $uperi9iUnS~ 
who  may  either  nominate  the  persons  themselves,  or  give  com-  ^^' 
mission  to  others  for  that  purpose.  And  here  it  is  added, 
tiiat  the  gentlemen  and  burgesses  within  the  diocese  should  be 
always  pre-acquainted  with  the  election.  But  this  was  only  a 
temporary  provision ;  for  afterwards,  upon  the  death  or  de- 
posing any  superintendent,  all  the  churcl^s  of  the  diocese  were 
to  have  an  interest  in  the  election,  which  was  to  be  made  in 
the  ci^ital  town.  And  h«re  the  candidate  was  to  pass  the  test 
of  the  ministers  of  the  province,  and  the  neighbouring  super- 
intendent ;  by  these  he  was  to  be  examined  upon  the  points 
of  learning,  probity,  and  discretion.  And  here  no  customary 
solemnities  were  thought  necessary :  nothing  farther  than  the 
approbation  of  the  minister's  superintendent,  together  with  the 
public  consent  of  the  elders  and  people,  were  required  to  com- 
plete his  character. 

y2 
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^ARKER,      And,  to  conclude  this  head,  the  superintendent  is  subjected 
' — ^v — ^  to  the  censure  and  correctioa  of  the  elders  and  ministers  of  his 

province;   and  in  case  of  remissness,  mal-administration,  or 

immorality,  may  be  deposed. 
The  refftt-         Their  provision  for  schools  and  universities  are  not  nncom- 

uUiOH  ana  * 

priyUegeao/  mcndable.  St.  Andrew^  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  are  named 
untvenutes.  ^^^  universities;  the  faculties,  professors,  and  principals  are 
named ;  the  exercises,  salaries,  officers,  and  servants  settled. 
As  to  matter  of  privilege,  they  seem  rather  willing  to  rely  upon 
inoffensive  behaviour  than  legal  advantage;  and  therefore, 
when  any  member  of  the  university  is  sued  by  any  person 
foreign  to  their  body,  they  would  have  him  appear  in  the  pro* 
vest's  or  bailiff's  court ;  but  then  they  move  the  rector  of  the 
university  may  sit  upon  the  bench,  and  be  joined  as  an  assessor 
469.  with  the  magistrates :  but  if  a  dispute  happened  between  any 
of  the  students,  the  cause  was  only  to  be  tried  by  the  rector 
and  his  assessors. 

The  rector  and  all.  other  members  of  the  university  are 
exempted  from  all  taxes  and  other  public  contributions  to  the 
government.     They  are  Ukewise  privileged  from  all  offices 
which  are  likely  to  interrupt  their  studies,  and  take  up  too 
much  of  their  time ;  such  as  the  business  of  trustees,  guardians, 
executors,  &c. 
A  complaint     The  sixth  head  complains  loudly  of  the  alienation  of  the 
cu^naiioru    patrimony  of  the  Church.     And  here,  to  use  their  own  words, 
vemLZ/ihe  ^^^f  **^®  notico,  "  that  some  gentlemen  are  now  more  rigorous 
Church.       in  exacting  the  tithes,  and  other  duties  paid  before  to  the 
Church,  than  ever  the  Papists  were ;  and  so  the  tyranny  of 
priests  is  turned  into  the  tyranny  of  lords  and  laiids.     For  this 
we  require  (say  they)  that  the  gentlemen,  barons,  lords,  earls, 
and  others,  be  content  to  live  upon  their  own  rents,  and  suffer 
Spotswood,   the  Church  to  be  restored  to  her  right  and  liberty.'' 
Seine' ^^         The  seventh  head  takes  in  Church  censures.    Blasphemy, 
^desiaoir  adultery^  murder,  perjury,  and  such  capital  crimes,  are  said  not 
for  what    '  to  fall  properly  under  ecclesiastical  correction ;  for  those  who 
^!^'fXii  a.re  guilty  of  such  raging  disorders  ought  to  be  cut  off  by  the 
direction,     g^ord  of  justice.     But  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking, 
fornication,  excesses  in  clothes,  oppression  of  the  poor,  circum- 
vention in  commerce,  licentious  discourse,  and  unguarded  beha- 
viour ;  these  instances  of  misconduct  lie  within  the  discipline  of 
the  Church. 
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If  the  misbeliaviour  is  not  publicly  known,  or  can  be  reached  eliza- 
rather  by  violent  presumption  than  direct  proof,  the  offender  ^eth. 
ought  to  receive  a  private  reprimand;  and  upon  promise  of 
amendment,  the  discipline  was  to  proceed  no  farther.  If  the 
reproof  is  contemned,  the  promise  broken,  and  the  former 
negligences  and  indiscretion  continue,  the  minister's  business  is 
to  reprove  him ;  and  in  case  of  disobedience,  to  report  the 
matter  to  the  Church,  and  go  farther  in  the  discipline,  according 
to  our  Saviour''s  direction. 

Where  the  crimes  are  public  and  heinous,  such  as  fornication, 
drunkenness,  swearing,  &c.,  the  offender  must  be  convented 
before  the  minister,  elders,  and  deacons ;  and  here  the  quality 
and  aggravation  of  the  sin  must  be  set  forth.  If  he  shews  him- 
self penitent,  and  desires  to  give  public  satisfaction,  a  day  must 
be  assigned  him  to  appear  before  the  congregation,  and  own  his 
repentance.  If  these  conditions  are  accepted,  and  performed, 
he  ought  to  be  received  and  treated  as  formerly. 

If  the  offender  continues  obstinate  and  unmanageable,  he 
must  be  dismissed  with  an  exhortation  to  consider  the  danger 
of  his  condition,  and  menaced  with  a  sharper  process.  If  he 
recovers  himself  within  a  proper  time,  and  acquaints  the  minis- 
ter with  his  recollection,  he  may  be  presented  to  the  congrega- 
tion, and  admitted  to  Ghurch  communion :  but  if  there  are  no 
signs  of  reformation,  the  fault  and  impenitence,  but  not  the 
name  of  the  person,  must  be  notified  to  the  congregation. 
And  here  the  minister  is  to  desire  the  people  to  call  upon  God 
that  the  conscience  of  the  criminal  may  be  awakened  and 
brought  to  remorse  and  compunction.  If  his  stubbornness 
holds  on,  his  name  must  be  published  the  next  Sunday  to  the 
congregation^  and  his  friends  requested  to  use  their  interest  to 
make  him  sensible  of  his  fault.  And  now  solemn  prayers  are 
to  be  made  for  his  conversion.  The  third  Sunday  the  minister 
is  to  demand  whether  the  offender  has  made  any  step  towards 
a  recovery,  and  shown  himself  sorry  for  his  misbehaviour.  If 
nobody  can  testify  thus  far  in  his  behalf,  the  minister,  with  the 
consent  of  the  elders  and  deacons,  and  by  the  order  of  the 
Ghurch,  is  to  pronounce  the  criminal  excommunicated.  When 
this  sentence  is  passed,  nobody,  excepting  his  wife  and  family, 
is  allowed  to  eat  and  drink,  to  trade,  to  converse,  or  so  much 
as  salute  him,  without  a  license  from  the  ministry ;  that,  by 
seeing  himself  thus  abandoned  and  abhorred,  he  may  be  shamed 
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PARKER,  into  repentance.  His  children  bom  after  he  stands  excommu- 
V— fi^.^llj  nicated  are  not  admitted  to  baptism  till  they  are  either  adult, 
turgv,or*  and  desire  it,  or  else  are  presented  by  the  mother,  or  some 
tiie  Whole  firiends,  who  at  the  same  time  most  declare  their  abhorrence  of 
Discipline    the  fathcr^s  incorrigibleness. 

accordmg' to  Those  guilty  of  murdcr,  manslaughter,  adultery,  and  other 
of  Sco^tiand  c^°^®s  which  descrve  death  by  the  law  of  the  country ;  such 
Those  ^iity  persous,  though  pardoned  by  the  civil  magistrate,  are  not  to 
crimes!'*^  be  receivcd  to  Church  communion  without  offering  themselves 
J^^^J^to  penance.  However,  notwithstanding  this  commendable 
State,  are  discipline,  they  are  permitted  to  hear  the  sermon.  When  a 
caied  ^  the  pcrsou  Under  these  circumstances  petitions  for  commumon,  a 
Church.       ^y  jg  g^^  jjjjjj  ^  appear  before  the  congregation ;  and  here  he 

is  to  make  a  public  acknowledgement  of  his  crime,  and  intreat 
being  received  into  their  society.  When  the  minister  has 
examined  his  disposition,  put  his  sincerity  to  a  proper  test,  and 
instructed  him  in  the  principal  points  of  religion,  he  is  to  ask 
the  congregation  whether  they  are  willing  to  readmit  him. 
Upon  their  answering  in  the  affirmative,  prayer  is  made  for 
the  penitent ;  after  which,  the  elders  and  one  or  two  of  the 
congregation  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  embrace  him  in  behalf 
of  the  whole  Church.  In  the  close,  the  minister  recommends 
circumspection,  and  precautions  him  against  a  relapse;  and 
after  this  exhortation,  public  thanks  are  returned  to  God  for 
the  conversion  of  their  brother.  All  persons  whatever  are  to 
be  subject  to  these  spiritual  censures ;  and  no  quality  or  pub- 
lic office,  either  in  Church  or  State,  must  be  pleaded  for  an 
exemption. 

The  eighth  head,  relating  to  elders  and  deacons,  shall  be 
passed  over,  something  of  this  kind  having  been  already  men- 
tioned upon  another  occasion. 

The  ninth  head  goes'  upon  the  polity  of  the  Church,  as  they 
caU  it.     In  villages,  when  there  is  no  sermon,  certain  portions 
of  Scripture  are  ordered  to  be  read,  and  Psalms  sung,  though 
not  without  a  latitude  for  omission  in  some  cases  as  to  the 
latter  appointment.     In  great  towns  they  think  it  proper  that 
either  sermon  or  Common  Prayer  with  the  lessons  should  be 
Common      had  cvery  day.     When  a  sermon  is  preached,  they  do  not 
to^^atur-  think  the  Common  Prayer  necessary.     The  reason  of  this  odd 
won,  and     opinion  is,  for  fear  the  people  should  be  encouraged  to  super- 
stition, and  come  to  the  prayers  as  they  do  to  the  mass ;  or 
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imagine,  at  least,  tliat  the  pulpit-prayers  before  aad  after  ser-   eliza- 
mon  signify  nothing.     However,  they  have  some  reserve  of  '  > 

regard  for  the  Utm^ical  ministrations ;  for  where  there  is  nei- 
ther preaching  nor  catechising  on  Sundays  in  the  afternoon, 
they  order  the  reading  the  Common  Prayer. 

As  to  baptism,  though  they  conclude  this  sacrament  may  be  470. 
administered  whenever  there  is  a  sermon,  they  give  notwith- 
standing a  preference  to  the  Sunday.  On  week  days  they  would 
have  this  office  performed  only  after  sermon  :  they  assign  two 
reasons  for  this  settlement ;  First,  this  is  done,  say  they,  to  dis- 
countenance the  gross  error  of  those  who  affirm  that  children 
dying  without  baptism  are  damned.  And,  Secondly,  to  retrieve 
the  honour  of  the  solemnity,  that  people  may  recover  a  right 
notion  of  the  dignity  of  the  sacrament,  and  behave  themselves 
with  more  devotion  than  they  commonly  do. 

They  conceive  four  times  a  year  may  be  sufficient  for  admi-  The  hoijf 
nistering  the  holy  eucharist.    And  here,  as  to  the  circumstance  administered 
of  time,  their  over-scrupulous  apprehension  of  superstition  runs-^^^  *^"*^ 
them  upon  singularity,   and  disconforming  with  the  ancient 
Church :  and  thus,  instead  of  the  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Whitsuntide,  the  first  Sundays  of  December,  March,  and 
June,  are  fixed  for  this  purpose ;  to  which,  to  complete  the 
number  of  the  regulation,  the  first  Sunday  of  September  is 
added. 

They  do  not  deny  but  that  the  Church  may  change  the  time, 
and  increase  the  frequency.  They  are  wholly  of  opinion  the 
holy  eucharist  ought  not  to  be  given  without  previous  exami- 
nation, and  especially  where  the  ignorance  of  the  person  is 
either  known  or  suspected ;  and  that  none  who  cannot  read 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments, 
none  that  do  not  understand  the  end  and  efficacy  of  the  institu- 
tion, should  be  admitted  to  this  holy  mystery.  They  order  an 
English  Bible  for  every  Church,  and  recommend  the  reading 
Common  Prayer,  morning  and  evening,  in  private  families,  by 
the  best  quaUfied  person. 

They  proceed  to  determine  for  the  exercise  of  prophecy,  or  L&erty  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  in  public  assemblies:  they  ground ^''''^''*^''^* 
this  practice  upon  the  precedent  of  the  Church  at  Corinth ;  i  Cor.  »▼. 
though,  by  the  way,  there  is  a  great  disparity  in  the  case ;  for 
these  Corinthians  were  furnished  with  miraculous  assistance, 
and  governed  by  supernatural  impulse.    Those  who  drew  the 
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PARKER,  discipline  seemed  something  sensible  of  this  comparative  diaad* 
i  ^\  ^  '-  vantage,  and  therefore  confine  the  exercise  within  several  rules. 
*^  First.  All  curious  and  unserviceable  inquiries  were  to  be 
avoided. 

''  Secondly.  They  were  to  decline  all  expositions  inconsistent 
with  the  analogy  of  faith,  or  the  practice  of  charity :  and, 
under  this  restraint,  all  interpretations  which  seem  to  imply  a 
contradiction  to  other  plain  texts  of  Scripture,  are  compre- 
hended. 

'^  Thirdly.  The  expositor  must  keep  close  to  his  text,  and 
not  run  out  into  digression  and  common-place,  nor  form  his 
discourse  to  the  method  and  amplification  of  a  sermon. 

^^  Fourthly.  He  must  not  take  the  freedom  of  invectives, 
unless  in  the  confutation  of  heresies. 

"  Fifthly.  He  must  be  brief  in  his  exhortation,  and  spend  the 
time  mostly  in  explaining  the  sense  of  the  text,  showing  the 
connexion,  and  making  such  remarks  as  may  be  most  service- 
able to  the  audience. 

'*  Sixthly.  There  must  be  no  squabbling  nor  school  disputes, 
but  every  one  that  puts  a  question  must  resolve  it  himself. 

''  Seventhly.  After  those  concerned  in  this  exercise  have  deli- 
vered their  opinions,  and  finished  their  discourse,  they  are  to 
withdraw,  that  the  ministers  and  the  rest  of  the  assembly  may 
examine  their  performance.     When  this  is  done,  the  persons 
were  to  be  called  in,  and  gently  advertised  of  their  mistakes,  if 
they  made  any ;  and  now  all  intervening  difiiculties  were  to  be 
satisfied  and  disentangled.**^ 
n^u'nhoM      Under  this  head  of  polity  they  prohibit  all  clandestine  mar- 
to^  drew     riages,  without  exception  of  privilege  for  the  best  quality  what- 
eonee^^  ^^^T^ '  ^^^  ^^^  they  eujoin  the  publishing  the  banns  three 
MmeMses    Sundays,  unless  where  the  persons  are  well  known  ;  in  which 
riage.         casc  the  uotico  may  be  shortened  at  the  discretion  of  the 
minister.     They  allow  of  no  divorce,  unless  upon  the  proof  of 
adultery :  when  the  charge  is  made  good,  they  would  have  the 
injured  party  declared  free  to  engage  elsewhere,  and  the  crimi- 
nal executed.     If  the  government  is  so  merciful  as  to  give  the 
offender  his  life,  the  Church  must,  notwithstanding,  proceed  to 
excommunication.     If  the  party  submits  to  penance,  and  re- 
covers communion,  he  may  be  allowed  to  marry  again  upon  his 
request ;  but  with  this  condition,  that  provided  the  injured 
person  should  be  willing  to  pass  by  the  breach  of  faith,  and 
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renew  the  relation ;  when  this  happens,  the  criminal  must  not   ^^^^' 
be  permitted  to  engage  with  any  other.    But,  after  all,  they  ^ — v — ^ 
think  it  most  advisable  to  be  governed  by  Grod  Almighty'^s  com- 
mand in  the  Old  Testament,  to  punish  adultery  with  death, 
and  not  to  give  occasion  for  the  resolution  of  so  difficult  a 
question. 

The  articles  concemii^  burial,  having  been  touched  already 
in  the  discipUne  at  Frankfort,  shall  be  omitted. 

Those  who  officiate  in  the  mass,  adore  the  host,  and  carry  it 
in  procession,  they  would  have  severely  corrected ;  and,  though 
they  do  not  venture  so  far  as  to  prescribe  the  penalty,  yet  they 
make  no  scruple  to  affirm  the  practice  deserves  death ;  and 
that  those  persons  deserve  the  same  punishment  who  presume 
to  administer  the  sacraments  in  pubtic  assemblies  without  either 
reverence  or  spiritual  character  \ 

And,  lastly,  they  do  not  stick  to  declare,  that  the  clergy  in 
the  Boman  communion  have  no  authority  to  administer  the 
sacraments.  Their  reason  is  very  singular :  it  is  because,  say 
they,  ^^  God  has  not  put  the  word  of  exhortation  in  their 
mouths.^^  From  hence,  after  some  hard  language,  they  proceed 
to  affirm,  that  the  passing  through  the  requisites  and  tests 
above-mentioned  are  the  only  lawful  methods  for  making 
ministers.  But  here  they  throw  in  a  provision  for  privileged 
cases :  they  suppose  there  is  sometimes  an  extraordinary  call  to 
the  ministry,  and  then  the  customary  forms  are  dispensed  with.    Spouwood, 

This  "  Church  Discipline''  was  laid  before  the  nobUity,  who  fj]*^*^ 
took  several  days  to  peruse  it.     Some  were  willing  to  acquiesce  ^  ^^w^. 
in  the  regulation,  and  pass  it  into  a  law;  but  the  majority />a^(^ 6y 
dissented :  and  thus  the  matter  was  postponed,  as  Felix  dis-  ^  *^"'*'* 
missed  St.  Paul,  "  to  a  more  convenient  season.''     There  were 
some  articles  which  called  loudly  for  restitution,  wrested  the 
late  gained  jurisdiction  out  of  the  hand  of  the  rich  laity,  and 
sat  hard  upon  interest  and  pleasure.     The  estates,  therefore,  Hist.  Ref. 
let  this  scheme  lie  by,  and  went  upon  a  more  acceptable  provi-  pflsd^^^"^' 
sion :  and  that  was  an  act  for  demolishing  cloisters  and  abbey-  ^„  ^n/j. 
churches.     The  execution  of  this  order  was  entrusted  with  four  ^^M 
of  the  nobility,  and  several  barons,  well  affected  to  the  service,  numaaterieg 
They  had  their  several  ranges,  and  the  kingdom  was  divided  dkur^^' 
amongst  them.     This  was  done  that  no  comer  might  escape  a  ^p^^^^^^ 
thorough  reformation.   The  cause  having  thus  the  countenance 

*  The  seTerity  of  these  Scotch  Reformers  is  pretty  remarkable. 
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PARKER,  of  the  estateS)  and  some  of  the  quality  givii^  the  onset,  the 
V  \  *°^  lesser  people  came  in  amain.  And  now  the  churches  were 
471.  every  where  either  puUed  down  or  defaced :  for,  though  the 
ordinance  of  the  estates  was  pointed  only  against  religious 
houses,  the  populace  thought  their  zeal  defective,  and  their 
commission  too  short ;  and  therefore,  not  to  do  the  work  by 
halves,  they  fell  on  with  undistinguiahing  rage,  and,  like  a 
torrent,  carried  all  before  them.  The  preachers  had  inflamed 
their  ignorance,  pushed  them  to  sacrilege  and  fiiry,  and  blown 
them  up  to  this  pitch  of  distraction.  These  pulpit-incendiaries 
cried  out,  '*  That  the  places  where  idols  had  been  worshipped 
ought  to  be  destroyed  by  the  law  of  God  C  and  that  the  sparing 
them  was  ^'reserving  ihe  accursed  thing.*"  And  thus  every 
building  with  a  steeple  was  a  mark  of  the  beast,  a  seat  of 
idolatry  described  by  Moses,  and  a  house  of  devotion  for  the 
Amorites.  By  the  help  of  this  divinity,  the  churches  were  all 
razed  or  battered,  the  beauty  of  the  great  towns  scandalously 
blemished,  and  the  pubUc  ornaments  of  the  kingdom  laid  in 
rubbish.  The  communion-plate  was  made  prize  ;  and  the  bells, 
timber,  and  lead,  set  to  sale  in  the  market.  Registers  and 
libraries  were  destroyed,  and  the  remains  of  learning  and  anti- 
quity  thrown  into  the  fire.  The  grave  was  no  protection 
against  these  zealots :  they  rifled  monuments  and  tombs,  did 
what  they  could  to  extinguish  the  name  of  those  in  the  other 
world,  and  murder  them  in  their  memory :  thus,  what  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  mob  in  the  late  conunotions  was  now  seized  and 
sacrificed. 

To  see  noble  structures,  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  the 
ever-blessed  Trinity,  where  all  the  articles  of  the  Apostles^ 
Creed  were  professed,  the  Christian  sacraments  administered, 
and  all  the  inspired  writings  received  as  such, — ^places,  where 
there  was  no  polytheism,  no  addressing  devils,  no  roasting  of 
children,  no  Ucentious  worship  so  much  as  pretended, — in 
short,  where  there  was  no  resemblance  of  a  parallel  with  the 
heathen  idolatry  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, — 
I  say,  to  see  the  houses  of  God  thus  ravaged  and  razed,  the 
holy  furniture  made  plunder,  and  the  Church  estates  seized, 
gives  a  frightful  idea  of  some  of  these  reformers.  And  to  con- 
sider the  fact,  without  knowing  the  whole  history,  would 
almost  make  a  man  believe  some  rough  unconverted  nation  had 
made  an  invasion,  and  carried  the  countr}\     It  is  true,  these 
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extraordinary  proceedings  had  something  of  the  face  of  an-  eliza- 
ihority ;  but,  when  the  matter  is  a  little  examined,  the  reader  ^ — .^— 1> 
will  find  there  is  nothing  but  colour  and  yamish  in  this  appear- 
ance ;  for  these  undertakers  in  religion  had  neither  the  con- 
currence of  the  spiritual  estate,  nor  any  commission  from  the 
crown.  They  could  not  so  much  as  presume  upon  their  queen^s 
consent.  They  well  knew  such  methods  must  be  highly  afiron- 
tive  to  her  majesty.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  part  of 
their  reformation  was  a  plain  violation  of  the  constitution  \ 

After  the  recess  of  the  convention,  several  noblemen  and 
barons  met  at  the  instance  of  John  Knox,  and  signed  the 
*^  Discipline.'"  Those  who  subscribed  this  draught  were,  besides 
the  duke  of  Ghatelherault,  seven  earls,  six  lords,  the  bishop  of 
Galloway,  and  the  dean  of  Murray,  four  hdrds,  and  several 
burgesses.  The  ^'  Discipline  ^  had  this  proviso  annexed : 
"  That  the  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  other  beneficed  men, 
who  had  joined  themselves  to  the  religion,  should  enjoy  the 
rents  of  their  benefices  during  their  lives :  they  sustaining  the 
ministers,  for  their  parts,  as  was  prescribed  in  the  said  book.""  Spouwood, 
But  this  security  tiuned  to  no  account :  for  most  of  those  who  ^'  ' 
subscribed  seized  the  estates  of  the  clergy,  and  could  never  be 
prevailed  with  to  part  with  them.  In  short,  these  men,  as 
Spotswood  observes,  were  most  averse  to  restitution,  and  ibid. 
greater  enemies  to  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  than  those  of 
any  other  persuasion  whatever. 

To  return  to  England  :  this  year,  the  English  translation  of  ^^^^ 
the  Scriptures,  commonly  called  the  Geneva  Bible,  was  published  Ushed. 
at  Geneva.  There  are  two  epistles  prefixed  to  the  work ;  one 
to  the  queen,  and  another  to  the  reader.  These  addresses 
chiyrged  the  English  Reformation  with  remains  of  popery,  and 
endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the  queen  to  strike  off  several 
ceremonies.  This  offensive  application,  to  speak  softly,  might 
probably  be  the  reason  why  these  epistles  were  omitted  in  the 
next  impression. 

The  queen*s  indulging  a  French  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England,  as  has  been  already  observed,  encouraged  great 
numbers  of  that  nation,  and  of  the  Dutch,  to  come  over,  and 
plant  themselves  in  maritime  towns.  And  here,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  reformed  religion,  they  maintained  several  gross 
errors  and  heresies.    Some  of  these  were  German  Anabaptists, 

'  Several  church-organs  were  destroyed  by  Knox  and  his  friends,  on  the  plea  of  their 
being  **  the  devirs  bagpipes."* 
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PARKER,  and  others  propagated  opinions  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency ; 

1    P-^  ^\  mid  ^us  misbelief  gained  ground,  and  some  of  the  ignorant 

w^o^mai^  natives  were  miserably  misled.     To  stop  the  spreading  of  this 

«;^^  infection,  the  queen^by  a  proclamation,  ordered  these  heretics. 

and  other  '  both  aliens  and  natural-bom  English,  to  depart  the  kingdom 

•^^^j  ^   within  one-and-twenty  days.     The  penalty  of  staying  longer 

d^H  de     YfQQ  imprisonment  and  forfeiting  their  goods.   Notwithstanding 

'^-         this  order,  several  screened  themselves  with  their  protestancy, 

and  joined  the   French  and  Dutch  congregations,   both  in 

London  and  the  coast-towns.     And  here,  by  venting  some  of 

their  dotages,  they  occasioned  such  warm  contests,  that  Peter 

Martyr  found  it  necessary  to  interpose  his  interest  for  bringing 

His  letter  is  them  to  more  temper.     To  this  purpose,  he  wrote  a  letter, 

^J^*^"*   superscribed  ".  To  the  Church  of  Strangers  in  the  city  of 

Feb.  lo,       London."*' 

Another  About  this  time,  another  proclamation  was  set  forth  relating 

^STto*^  to  the  Church.  It  has  been  already  observed,  the  queen,  by 
mu  the  her  *'  Injunctions,^'  had  ordered  the  removing  all  paintings  and 
X^f  other  monuments  of  counterfeit  miracles  and  idolatry,  both 
from  churches  and  private  houses.  Some  people,  either  out  of 
avarice  or  puritanism,  or  both,  had  misapplied  the  execution  of 
this  order,  and  carried  it  much  farther  than  her  majesty  in- 
tended. Thus,  under  the  colour  of  these  "  Injunctions,"'  they 
defaced  the  images  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  Apostles, 
and  destroyed  the  historical  representations  of  Scripture  in  the 
church-windows ;  and,  which  is  more,  their  zeal  carried  them 
to  the  puUing  away  coats  of  arms  and  monumental  inscriptions, 
where  they  found  any  pictures  in  their  neighbourhood.  And, 
because  the  bells  had  been  consecrated,  and  the  churches 
abused  to  superstition  and  idolatrous  worship,  they  took  down 
the  bells  and  made  money  of  them,  turned  the  steeples  to 
pigeon-houses,  and  stripped  the  roof  for  the  lead.  All  this 
sacrilegious  ravage  and  disorder  was  forbidden  by  the  procla- 
mation, under  pain  of  imprisonment  during  her  majesty's 
pleasure,  and  such  farther  fine,  for  the  contempt,  as  shall  be 
thought  meet.  A  charge  was  likewise  given  to  bishops,  and  all 
other  ordinaries,  to  inquire  after  all  such  contempts  done  from 
'^'2.  the  beginning  of  her  majesty's  reign,  and  to  enjoin  the  persons 
offending  to  repair  the  same  within  a  convenient  time  ;  and  of 
their  doing  therein  to  certify  the  privy  council,  or  the  council 
in  the  Star-chamber,  that  order  may  be  taken  therein. 

To  proceed :  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter's,  West- 
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minster,   which  had  firequently  changed  its  foundation,  and    eliza- 

suffered  so  many  revolutions  in  figure  and  fortune  within  s 1^ 

twenty  years,  had  now  a  more  lasting  settlement.  Fecknam,  ^tf^»A 
the  last  abbot,  and  his  convent,  as  Sanders  reports,  had  an  ^/  h^«<»««»- 
offer  to  keep  their  preferment,  upon  condition  of  swearing  the  founded. 
supremacy,  and  officiating  by  the  English  Liturgy ;  but  these 
conditions  being  refused,  the  abbey  was  dissolved  by  act  of 
parliament.  And  now,  the  queen,  having  made  choice  of 
parcel  of  the  best  lands,  conveyed  the  rest  to  that  church. 
By  her  majesty^s  letters-patent,  bearing  date  the  second  year 
of  her  reign,  the  foundation  is  settled  for  a  dean,  twelve  secular 
canons,  two  schoolmasters,  forty  scholars,  petty  canons,  and 
others  belonging  to  the  choir,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  and 
twelve  alms- men.  To  which  may  be  added,  stewards,  receivers, 
and  servants  belonging  to  the  college.  The  dean  has  the  cus- 
tody of  the  regalia,  assists  at  coronation  assembUes,  and  is 
constituted  justice  of  peace  within  Westminster  and  the  hber- 
ties^  by  act  of  parliament.  The  dean  and  chapter  have  the 
privilege  of  great  jurisdiction,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
within  the  city  and  liberties  of  Westminster,  the  precincts  of 
St.  Martin Vle-Grand,  and  some  parishes  in  the  county  of  Essex.  ^^^'^ 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  Robert  Horn,  doctor  of  London. 
divinity,  formerly  dean  of  Durham,  and  who  had  lately  sig-  eh^.   ^"' 
nalized  himself  in  maintaining  the  Enghsh  Liturgy  at  Frank- 
fort, was  preferred  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  and  consecrated 
in  form  on  the  16th  of  February.     At  the  same  time,  Edmund 
Scambler,   bachelor  of    divinity,  and  prebendary  of  West- 
minster, was  consecrated  bishop  of  Peterborough.     During 
the  vacancy  of  this  see,  and  whilst  Scambler  was   bishop, 
secretary  Cecil  carried  off  the  best  manors  in  the  soke^  belong- 
ing to  the  bishopric.     It  is  to  be  suspected,  Scambler^s  promo- 
tion was  owing  to  this  criminal  comphance :  for,  by  the  interest 
of  this  minister,  he  was  afterwards  translated  to  Norwich,  to 
which  see  he  proved  no  less  unfortunate  than  to  the  former. 
The  same  month.  Dr.  Young  was  translated  from  St.  David's  ^d.  1560-1. 
to  York ;  and,  in  March  following.  Dr.  James  Pilkington  was  Hf8t.'Ref. 
consecrated  bishop  of  Durham ;  and  Dr.  John  Best,  bishop  of  f^men, 
Carlisle,  in  January.  &«• 

This  year  the  queen  wrote  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  the  bishop  of  London,  and  the  rest  of  her  commissioners 

1  **  Soke;'~«oeagiain,  ft  freehold. 
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for  causes  ecclesiastical,  to  review  the  calendar  for  the  Com* 
mon  Prayer,  to  strike  out  some  of  the  lessons,  and  appoint 
others  which  they  should  judge  more  serviceable  and  instruc- 
tive. The  letter  complains,  many  churches  were  unrepaired 
to  a  scandalous  degree;  that  they  were  unomamented,  and 
very  negligently  kept.  This  indecency  and  disregard  is  ordered 
to  be  rectified.  Towards  the  latter  end,  the  queen  takes  notice 
of  her  permission  of  the  Common  Prayer  in  Latin  to  collegiate 
churches,  and  commands  these  commissioners  to  take  caie 
that  this  allowance  of  hers  may  not  be  disappointed  or  mis- 
managed. That  there  was  occasion  for  some  alterations  in 
the  calendar,  appears  by  the  defectiveness  of  the  last  Conunon 
Prayer  set  forth  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  where  there 
was  no  direction  for  proper  lessons  on  Sundays;  but  in  a 
quarto  Common  Prayer,  printed  in  the  year  1560,  there  is  a 
calendar  of  first  lessons  for  morning  and  evening  prayer  on 
Sundays  throughout  the  year ;  and  for  some  Sundays  the  second 
lessons  are  appointed.  This  Common  Prayer  was  printed  before 
the  queen  sent  her  letter  to  the  commissioners  above-mentioned, 
as  may  be  collected  from  the  dates :  it  is  likely,  therefore,  the 
archbishop,  and  the  rest,  might  settle  the  second  lessons  for 
Sundays,  then  nniq>pointed ;  and  make  some  farther  alterations 
in  the  rest  of  the  oilendar. 

On  the  first  of  Januaiy,  this  year,  the  queen  came  to  St. 
Paul^^s,  and  was  dii^leased  with  dean  Noel,  for  presenting  har 
with  a  Common  Prayer-book  with  cuts.  Her  majesty  gave 
him  a  severe  reprinumd  for  this  intended  respect.  The  reader 
may  possibly  fancy  the  queen's  displeasui^  was  somewhat  mya- 
terious  upon  this  occasion,  for  it  was  not  long  since  she  had 
discovered  herself  in  favour  of  images,  and  was  difficultly  pre- 
vailed with  to  consent  to  their  removal.  Besides,  both  now 
and  several  years  forward,  she  had  a  crucifix  in  her  chapel. 
Now  if  an  ornamental  figure,  or  a  religious  representation  was 
so  dangerous,  why  did  her  majesty  set  the  example !  If  any 
one,  I  say,  asks  this  question,  I  must  leave  him  to  answer  it 
himself. 

This  summer  the  queen  went  a  progress  into  Essex  and 
Sufiblk.  It  seems  the  figure  and  behaviour  of  the  clergy  did 
not  please  her :  she  did  not  find  them  everywhere  so  conform- 
able in  their  habit,  so  perfect  in  their  office,  nor  so  discreet  in 
their  management,   as  she  expected.     She  was  particularly 
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disconoerted  at  seeinfir  their  wives  in  cathedrals  and  eolleires.    eliza- 

BETH 

She  issued  out  an  order,  therefore,  to  forbid  all  heads  and  v....,^..J_^ 
members  of  any  college  or  cathedral  church,  within  the  realm, 
having  their  wives,  or  any  other  woman  within  the  precinct  of  August  9, 
such  places ;  the  penalty  was,  forfeiting  all  ecclesiastical  pro* 
motions  belonging  to  any  cathedral  or  coUegiate  church  \ 

Secretary  Cecil  sent  this  unacceptable  order  to  archbishop 
Parker ;  and,  to  explain  himself  the  better  to  Parker's  satis- 
£ftction,  he  told  him,  in  a  letter,  that  the  queen  stood  strongly 
disaffected  to  matrimony  in  the  clergy ;  that  had  it  not  been 
for  something  of  courage  and  dexterity  in  himself,  she  had 
absolutely  forbidden  churchmen  that  state ;  that  he  was  glad 
to  compound  with  her  majesty,  and  propose  this  expedient  to 
prevent  her  going  farther.  However,  he  had  taken  care  to 
send  copies  of  the  injunction  only  to  his  grace  the  archbishop  of 
York,  and  to  the  chancellors  of  each  university ;  and  that  he 
recommended  this  method  to  hinder  the  instruments  coming 
out  in  a  more  public  manner,  ^s*  ^f***- 

Archbirfiop  Parker  seat  this  injunction  through  hi«  province,  i^'^^^ 
pursuant  to  her  majesty's  order,  but  was  very  much  dissatisfied  p.  foj^  ^^* 
with  the  contents.     And  afterwards,  upon  his  waiting  on  the 
queen,  he  was  surprised  with  her  majesty's  discourse  upon  this 
subject,  as  appears  by  his  letter  to  secretary  GecQ.     He  ac-  TAa  arch- 
quaints  this  minister,  he  was  astonished  to  the  last  degree  to  i^erut 
hear  so  learned  and  conscientious  a  princess  treat  the  holy  in-  ^^^^ 
ktitution  of  matrimony  with  so  much  satire  and  contempt : 
such  unexpected  language  put  him  in  a  horror,  as  he  speaks. 
'^  I  wonder,"  says  he,  ^'  that  state  should  be  made  a  crime  in  the 
clergy,  which  will  stand  the  test  of  the  last  day ;  and  that  an 
engagement  which  pleases  God  Almighty  should  not  please         473. 
her  majesty.     I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  her  highness 
should  gratify  our  adversaries  so  far  as  to  put  us  under  dis- 
favour upon  this  account.     If  our  reputation  is  thus  disabled, 
we  shall  be  thrown  out  of  cafsydty  of  doing  Qod  and  her 
majesty  service.      As  far  as  my  reading   and  information 
reaches,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  all  princes,  both  Christian 
and  Pagan,  to  countenance  the  ministers  of  religion.     They 
thought  this  a  necessary  expedient  to  recommend  the  rules  of 
duty,  to  preserve  the  force  of  conscience,  and  support  the 
government ;  but  now  it  is  our  misfortune  to  be  singled  out 

I  T)oubtleM  Elizabetb  was  rwj  discrpet  in  her  preference  of  celiliacy,  yet  the  might 
hftve  been  more  indulgent  to  the  matrimonial  propensities  of  the  Protestant  clergy. 
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PARKER,  from  the  rest  of  mankind  for  infamy  and  aversion :  to  be  ex- 
^'  ^^ '  posed  to  the  ignorant  and  malicious  with  marks  of  the  last 
disadvantage :  to  be  censured  as  if  we  had  no  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  professipn :  as  if  we  were  wholly  resigned 
to  appetite,  without  the  least  check  of  discretion.  The  queen 
^  80  possessed  with  mismanagement  in  this  matter,  that  she 
repented  our  being  trusted  with  the  function,  and  wished  it 
had  been  otherwise.  This  discovery  must  be  sport  to  the 
clergy  of  the  late  reign.  It  must  be  diversion  to  such  people 
to  see  in  what  manner  we  are  handled,  and  with  what  distin- 
guishing hardship  we  are  treated  by  the  government.  But 
this  we  shall  pass  over  with  patience,  and  rest  the  event  with 
God  Almighty.  However,  I  must  needs  say,  we  have  all  of  us 
great  reason  to  be  much  discouraged. 

'^  Her  majesty,^^  continues  the  archbishop,  "  talked  of  set- 
ting forth  injunctions  of  another  nature  ;  but  I  hope  Qod  will 
stop  this  motion,  and  alter  her  purpose :  and  that  as  by  the 
divine  assistance  she  has  begun  a  good  work,  she  will  hold  on 
the  same  course.  I  do  not  question  but  these  wstus  humani^ 
these  sallies  of  passion,  were  occasioned  by  misreports,  and 
that  her  majesty  will  acquit  herself  to  advantage,  and,  like 
Theodosius  the  Great,  take  time  for  a  mature  deliberation : 
and  not  proceed  to  a  sudden  resolution  in  things  of  the  last 
importance.  It  would  trouble  me  if  the  clergy  should  be 
forced  upon  any  incompliance,  and  declare  with  the  apostles, 
that  we  must  '  obey  God  rather  than  men  f  but  let  those  who 
suggest  these  thoughts  be  never  so  considerable,  we  have  no 
small  numbers  in  our  contemptible  party,  that  have  courage 
and  conscience  enough  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  defence  of 
their  religion."' 

By  this  last  paragraph,  it  is  plain  the  archbishop  was  appre- 
hensive the  queen  had  some  intentions  of  returning  popery 
upon  them.  From  hence  he  proceeds  to  complain  of  her  for- 
bidding the  married  clergy  to  live  with  their  families  in  cathe- 
drals. "  What  policy,'*'  says  he,  "  can  this  be,  to  drive  hospi- 
tality out  of  such  quarters!  To  drive  away  the  preachers 
from  the  best  towns  in  the  kingdom  i  When  such  places 
are  well  instructed,  the  example  reaches  the  country,  and  the 
villages  are  kept  in  order  the  better :  but  on  the  other  side, 
for  the  dignified  clergy  to  stay  at  their  cathedrals  upon  such 
terms  of  public  disgrace,  which  way  is  it  to  be  endured! 
What  person  that  has  any  regard  for  his  credit  will  live  under 
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affironts,  and  continue  in  a  place  where  his  character  is  maimed  ETiiZA- 
and  murdered !  *  To  see  the  clergy  thus  particularly  discou-  vJ^!Z!l/ 
raged,  when  all  other  people  have  their  liberty,  is  a  melancholy 
reflection.  Besides,  this  injunction  might  have  had  its  force 
in  preventing  abuses,  without  disparaging  the  reputation  of 
the  clergy.  For  my  part,  I  wish  I  had  never  engaged  in  this 
station,  since  her  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  discover  her  dis- 
esteem  in  so  remarkable  a  manner.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
serve  her  majesty  to  my  power,  and  I  humbly  conceive,  have 
done  it  in  no  contemptible  instances.  By  the  punctual  execu- 
tion of  her  orders,  I  have  gained  the  ill  will  both  of  Papists 
and  Protestants :  but  my  being  conscious  of  serving  God  and 
her  highness,  made  me  easy  under  obloquy  and  censure.  But 
the  reception  I  had  yesterday  from  her  majesty,  and  the  earnest 
forcing  that  progress-hunting  injunction  upon  the  clergy, — ^an 
order  drawn  up  without  advising  with  any  ecclesiastic, — ^this 
has  put  me  quite  under  hatches,  and  indisposed  me  for  all 
other  business;  so  that  I  can  only  mourn  to  God  Almighty,  in 
amaritudine  animse  mese,  ut  dicam  cum  Sara,  Peto  Dominum, 
ut  de  vinculo  improperii  hujus  absolves  me,  aut  certe  desuper 

terram  eripias  me."'  sSrpJ'J*^' 

Whether  the  secretary  acquainted  the  queen  with  this  letter.  Life  of  Abp. 
or  what  success  it  had  with  her,  does  not  appear.     However, 
it  shows  the  archbishop  was  a  plain  dealer,  and  well  furnished 
with  courage. 

Upon  the  death  of  Francis  II.  the  queen  of  Scots  dispatched  The  qwen  of 
monsieur  D^'Oisel  to  desire  queen  Elizabeth  to  grant  her  a  safe  f^^^* 
passage  by  sea  into  Scotland,  and  that  D'^Oisel  might  have  ^^  *^J^ 
leave  to  travel  through  England  into  that  kingdom.     Queen  diannd,  md 
Elizabeth,  before  a  numerous  attendance,  denied  both  parts  of  **  *^''**'- 
this  request.    Her  reason  was,  because  the  queen  of  Scots  had 
not  ratified  the  treaty  at  Edinburgh,  pursuant  to  her  promise : 
adding,  withal,  that  provided  this  was  done,  she  might  have  a 
safe-conduct  to  make  her  voyage  either  by  sea  or  land,  and  be 
treated  like  a  neighbour  and  relation.     The  queen  of  Scots, 
disconcerted  with  this  refusal,  sent  for  sir  Nicholas  Throgmor-  I56i. 
ton,  queen  Elizabeth^s  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  having  or- 
dered the  company  to  withdraw,  expostulated  with  him  to  this  she  e:rpfatn- 
eflect :  "  She  told  him  she  did  not  know  how  far  the  disadvan-  {^""^ilSti 
tage  of  her  sex  and  the  warmth  of  her  temper  might  carry  ^^^ 
her.   However,  she  was  resolved  not  to  have  so  many  witnesses  /©»"*     ^ 

VOL.  VI.  z 
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PARKER,  of  her  weakness  as  his  mistress  furnished  herself  with  when  she 

Abp.  Cant.  . 

' — V — '  gave  audience  to  the  ambassador  D^Oisel.  That  nothing 
troubled  her  so  much  as  her  making  an  unnecessary  request : 
that  with  Gk>d^s  assistance  she  could  as  easily  return  into  her 
kingdom  without  queen  Elizabeth^s  leave,  as  she  arrived  in 
France  against  the  inclination  of  her  brother  Edward.  It  is 
true  she  had  a  mind  to  try  queen  EiizabetVs  friendship  in  the 
first  place,  and  to  maintain  a  fair  correspondence  with  her : 
but  it  seems  his  mistress  was  not  dispo$ed  to  take  her  by  the 
hand ;  otherwise  she  would  never  have  denied  so  slender  a 
favour :  but  it.  may  be,  she  had  rather  engage  with  the  Scottish 
malcontents  than  with  their  queen,  a  person  of  equal  quality 
with  her  highness,  nearly  related  to  her,  and  heir  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown.'*' 

And  thus,  after  some  length  of  complaint  and  justification, 
she  concludes  with  saying,  she  had  failed  in  no  kind  offices  to 
her  sister  of  England.  But  notwithstanding  she  had  omitted 
nothing  to  oblige  her,  her  professions  of  friendship  were  either 
slighted,  or  disbelieved :  and  being  at  a  loss  to  account  for  her 
474.  sister's  coldness  and  disaffection,  she  desired  the  ambassador  to 
acquaint  her  with  the  cause. 

Sir  Nicholas  answered,  that  though  he  had  no  instructions 
to  discourse  upon  that  head,  yet,  if  her  majesty  pleased,  he 
would  lay  aside  his  character,  and  inform  her  of  the  grounds  of 
his  mistress's  disgust.  ^'  At  the  queen  my  mistress's  accession 
to  the  throne,"  said  he,  ^^  your  majesty  quartered  her  arms, 
and  snatched  her  title,  which  was  not  done  by  you  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary.  Now  I  refer  it  to  your  majesty's  wisdom  to 
judge,  whether  a  greater  provocation  than  this  coidd  possibly 
be  given  to  a  prince !" 
Her  <f^«»«  To  this  the  queen  of  Scots  replied,  that  she  was  overruled  by 
arms  and  her  husbaud  and  his  father  king  Henry :  that  since  the  death 
*^J^,  of  those  princes,  since  she  was  at  her  own  disposal,  she  had 
wholly  declined  making  use  of  the  arms  and  title  of  England : 
though,  after  all,  she  did  not  know  what  injury  it  would  be  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  if  she  should  quarter  those  arms  upon  the 
score  of  her  grandmother^s  being  eldest  sister  to  king  Henry 
VIII. ;  for  she  was  well  informed  that  some  who  stood  more 
distant  upon  the  royal  line,  had  been  allowed  the  same  privi- 

Cambdcn,      lege. 

et  deinc.  The  precedents  this  princess  meant  were  Courtney,  marquis 

14 
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of  Exeter,  and  the  dnchess  of  Suffolk,  king  Henry  VIIL'^s    eliza- 
niece  by  his  younger  sister,  who  gave  the  arms  of  England  v_^^_:^ 
with  the  difference  of  a  border :  but  then  this,  as  Gambden 
reports,  was  rather  special  favour,  than  matter  of  right. 

This  answer  not  satisfying  queen  Elizabeth,  the  queen  of 
Scots,  who  was  now  upon  her  journey  to  embark,  sent  for 
Throgmorton  to  Abbeville,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  suggest 
any  thing  which  he  thou^t  might  prove  acceptable  to  his  mis- 
tr^!     He  told  her  the  only  expedient  would  be  for  her 
majesty  to  ratify  the  treaty  at  Edinburgh.     She  replied,  - ^'  that  Sie  maiau 
business  was  over  and  satisfied  as  to  the  main :  that  all  hostile  ^£^ur  to 
preparations  were  ceased,  the  French  garrisons  evacuated,  their  ^^l^^f*^ 
troops  recalled,  the  fortification  of  Aymouth  razed,  and  the^trdAoti< 
arms  and  title  of  England  laid  down :  and  as  for  the  article 
touching  her  seditious  subjects,  she  hoped  they  would  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  rigour.     But  your  queen,'*^  continues  this 
princess,  '^  by  endeavouring  to  stop  me  in  my  return,  is  willing, 
I  perceive,  to  hinder  the  proof  of  my  clemency.    As  to  any  un- 
executed part  of  the  treaty,  I  cannot  imagine  which  way  it  can 
be  prejudicial  to  your  mistress.     However,  to  satisfy  her  far- 
ther, I  intend  to  write  to  her  more  at  large  myself;  though  it 
has  been  her  custom  to  correspond  with  me  only  in  the  hand  of 
her  secretary.    As  for  your  part,  I  desire  you  would  answer  Id. 
the  character  of  an  ambassador,  and  make  your  report  in  a 
friendly  manner."" 

But  nothing  short  of  ratifying  the  Edinburgh  treaty  would 
content  queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  mean  time  the  queen  of  Scoto  Ske  arrives 
embarked  at  Calais,  and  by  advantage  of  a  mist  passed  undia-  ^ 
covered  by  the  men  of  war,  which  lay  to  intercept  her ;  for 
notwithstanding  it  was  given  out  the  English  fleet  was  cruising 
to  clear  the  channel  of  pirates,  or,  as  others  pretended,  to  wait 
on  the  queen  of  Scots  to  her  own  dominions ;  yet  it  is  much 
more  probable  there  was  no  smooth  meaning  at  the  bottom. 
For  to  heighten  the  jealousies  of  the  English  court,  the  lord 
James,  who  had  lately  been  there,  in  his  return  to  Scotland, 
told  our  queen,  that  the  intercepting  the  queen  of  Scots  was 
the  only  expedient  to  secure  her  crown  and  religion.  The 
same  advice  was  suggested  by  Lethington,  a  Scoteh  gentle- 
man. He  acquainted  queen  Elizabeth  in  a  letter,  that  it  was 
to  be  feared  the  arrival  of  their  queen  would  prove  fatal  to 
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PARKER,  Scotland  :  that  the  former  commotions  would  be  revived :  that 
^  P-  '^S  all  intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  either  by  writings  or 
messages,  would  be  impracticable :  that  the  party  which  fa- 
voured the  English  interest  would  be  crushed,  and  the  Scotch 
Protestants  treated  like  traitors  and  heretics :  and,  in  short, 
that  Mary  of  Scotland  would  reign  like  Mary  of  England. 
Notwithstanding  this  uncharitable  conjecture,  the  queen  of 
Scots  at  her  arrival  managed  very  gently,  allowed  her  subjects 
their  reformation,  settled  the  kingdom,  and  governed  to  great 
commendation.  She  dispatched  secretary  Lethington  to  queen 
Elizabeth  to  court  her  friendship.  Our  queen  still  insisted 
upon  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  at  Edinburgh :  this  was  not 
denied  by  the  queen  of  Scots.  However,  she  desired  the  matter 
might  be  postponed  till  the  af&irs  of  her  kingdom  were  better 
settled.  In  the  mean  time  her  uncles,  the  duke  d'*Aunude,  the 
grand  prior,  the  marquis  d'Albeuf,  and  several  other  French- 
men of  quality  who  attended  her  to  Scotland,  had  the  liberty  to 
return  through  England,  and  were  very  honourably  entertained 
by  queen  Elizabeth.  This  courtesy  was  not  answered  at  the 
French  court ;  for  by  the  duke  of  Guise's  order,  several  Eng- 
lish merchant-men  were  made  prize  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne. 
He  likewise  privately  endeavoured  to  get  queen  Elizabeth  ex- 
communicated at  Rome :  but  Pius  IV.  was  a  more  moderate 
prelate,  and  declined  extremities.  He  renewed  his  attempt  to 
gain  the  queen,  gave  her  an  invitation  with  other  Protestant 
The  pope  princes  to  the  council  of  Trent,  and  dispatched  abbot  Marti- 
uunri!)7o  *^  nengo  into  England  with  letters  of  very  smooth  contents. 
5£T"  ^^'^^'  Amongst  other  things,  he  acquainted  her,  that  if  she  would 
please  to  send  either  bishops  or  ambassadors  to  the  council,  he 
did  not  question  giving  them  such  satisfaction  as  might  open 
a  way  to  a  farther  accommodation. 

The  nuncio  stopping  in  Flanders,  sent  to  the  queen  for  leave 
Tfie  council  to  como  forward.     Upon  this  a  council  was  called,  and  the 
^Mn^    matter  argued  on  both  sides.     Those  who  desired  the  nuncio, 
hdn^and      suggestcd  that  tlic  proscut  pope  was  by  no  means  of  so  rugged 
the  negaHve,  a  temper  as  his  predecessor :  that  he  had  addressed  the  queen 
very  ceremoniously  the  last  year ;  that  it  was  apparent  the  re- 
pose of  Christendom  lay  strongly  at  his  heart :  that  the  admit- 
ting the  nuncio  would  draw  no  restraint :  that  it  would  still  be 
at  her  majesty'^s  choice  to  engage  or  not.     That  the  refusing 
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him  an  audience  would  disoblifice  the  princes  of  the  Roman   ELiZA- 

BETH 

communion,  and  disturb  the  hannony  between  them  and  her  < ., L> 

majesty. 

On  the  other  side  the  precedent  of  king  Henry  VIII.  was 
urged  against  this  latitude :  that  this  prince,  who  had  a  hearty 
regard  for  the  peace  of  Christendom,  protested  notwithstand- 
ing against  the  council  convened  by  Paul  III.  That  a  person 
with  the  character  of  a  nuncio  implied  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  papal  supremacy,  discharged  by  act  of  parliament.  That 
the  popes  have  always  made  their  advantage  of  slender  conces- 
sions,  and  therefore  it  was  most  prudential  to  guard  against 
surprise,  and  stand  off  at  the  remotest  distance.  That  even 
the  late  queen  Mary,  in  favour  of  Pole,  forbid  cardinal  Peyton's 
coming  ashore,  though  recommended  with  the  distinction  of 
legate  a  latere.  That  a  great  part  of  the  nation  were  uneasy  475. 
at  the  change  of  religion,  and  wanted  nothing  but  such  an 
opportunity  to  discover  themselves  farther,  and  break  out  into 
disturbance.  —  These  reasons  were  thought  to  have  most 
weight,  and  the  board  was  governed  accordingly^  The  queen 
and  council  were  brought  to  this  resolution  by  the  indiscretion 
of  some  English  papists,  and  the  hostile  proceedings  of  the 
pope^s  agents  in  Ireland.  In  England,  the  noise  of  the 
nuncio^s  coming  over  had  made  some  Roman  Catholics  trouble- 
some and  overhardy:  they  made  no  scruple  to  break  the 
statutes  against  papal  encroachments,  and  spread  reports  that 
the  queen  was  disposed  to  change  her  religion.  Some  of  them 
are  said  to  have  calculated  her  nativity,  and  entered  into  a 
confederacy  with  evil  spirits  to  be  infonued  of  the  length  of 
her  reign.  In  Ireland  the  pope^s  legate  gave  the  highest  pro- 
vocation by  abetting  some  rebels  there,  and  pronouncing 
against  her  majesty ''s  right  to  that  kingdom.  S^^'^R^f 

The  nuncio  Martinengo  being  refused  to  come  into  England,  The  liskop 
the  bishop  of  Viterbo,  another  agent  of  the  same  character  in  J^Sttc 
France,  solicited  Throgmorton  to  persuade  queen  Elizabeth  to  EngU^k  amr 
send  ambassadors  to  the  council  of  Trent.     She  was  likewise  but  to  no 
importuned  by  several  princes  and  great  men :  by  the  kings  of '^*''*^* 
France  and  Spain,  the  king  and  cardinal  of  Portugal,  and  more 
especially  by  the  duke  of  Alva ;   importuned,  I  say,  to  rely 
upon  so  solemn  a  representation  of  the  bishops  of  Christendom, 
rather  than  resign  to  the  judgment  of  a  few  private  persons, 
though  never  so  well  qualified  with  learning.     The  queen'^s 
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PARKER,  answer  was,  that  though  she  heartily  desired  a  general  council, 
.-i^_!^  she  woidd  send  nobody  to  Trent ;  that  the  pope''s  authority 
had  been  renounced  in  England  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
therefore  she  would  have  no  farther  correspondence  with  that 
see ;  that  it  was  not  the  popeX  hut  the  emperor^s  privilege, 
to  call  a  council ;  and  that  she  did  not  understand  that  prelate 
had  any  advantage  of  authority  above  another  bishop. 

About  the  time  of  this  nuncio'^s  being  refused^  who  was  the 
last  that  was  sent  to  queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward  Cairn 
departed  this  life  at  Borne.  This  gentleman,  who  was  a 
learned  civilian,  and  well  qualified  for  business,  was  knighted 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  had  for  several  reigns  served 
Cambden,    the  crown  of  Endaud  under  a  public  character  at  IU)me. 

171'  PQ 

Si^ltttt'  In  June  this  year  a  terrible  fire  happened  in  the  cathedral 
bund,  Qf  g^  Paul's,  London ;  it  broke  out  near  the  top  of  the  steeple, 
burnt  down  the  spire  to  the  stone-work,  and  in  four  hours  con- 
sumed the  timber  and  lead  of  the  whole  church.  This  church 
was  one  of  the  largest  in  all  Christendom ;  it  was  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  length,  a  hundred  and  thirty  in  breadth, 
and  in  height,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  a  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  steeple,  from  the  ground  to  the  cross,  or  weathercock, 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  of  which  the  square 
tower  made  two  hundred  and  sixty,  and  the  spire  by  oonse- 
Stow's        quence  as  many  more. 

and  Survey       The  cathcditJ  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  set  on 

o     ndon.  g^^  y^^  lightning ;  but  the  learned  Dr.  Heylin  informs  us,  that 

within  thirty  years  of  the  writing  his  "  Church  History,^  an 

old  plumber  confessed,  on  his  death-bed,  that  the  church  was 

burnt  through  his  negligence.     It  was  by  leaving  a  pan  of  coals 

Heyiin'8      carclesslv  in  the  steeple  when  he  went  to  dinner. 

Jlist.  Rcf.  ofti»i» 

Fuller.  Soon  after  this  calamitous  accident,  the  queen  wrote  to  the 

archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  consult  the  bishops  of  his  province 

and  principal  clergy,  to  fix  upon  a  method  of  contribution  for 

the  re-edifying  St.  Paul's.     And  here  her  majesty  leaves  the 

proportion  and  method  of  raising  the  money  to  the  direction 

of  the  bishops.     By  archdeacon  Parker's  letter  to  the  arch- 

Parkcr,       dcacou  of  Canterbury,  the  clergy  of  that  diocese,  those  who  had 

foi?232!* '  *  paid  their  first-fruits  were  to  be  charged  in  the  thirtieth  part 

o/ti^^    of  their  spiritual  promotion,  and  those  who  had  not  paid  then: 

viuoet^arged  ^YBtrfwAta  Were  let  down  to  the  fortieth.     These  respective 

buiiding  it.    valuatious  wcre  to  be  made  by  the  rate  entered  in  the  queen's 
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books.     Farther,  such  stipendiary  priests  as  received  tv^elve    eliza- 

pounds  per  annum  for  supplying  the  cure,  were  to  pay  the  > . L 

fortieth  part  of  their  annual  stipend.  With  submission,  I  *^*'  ^^^' 
humbly  conceive  those  of  the  laity  to  whom  some  of  the  best 
manors  belonging  to  St.  PauPs  had  been  granted,  ought  to 
have  been  charged  with  the  reparation  of  that  church ;  for  to 
take  away  the  lands  which  were  sett-led  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  cathedral,  and  then  throw  the  burthen  upon  the  impo- 
verished clergy,  and  set  a  tax  upon  the  province,  looks  some- 
what mysterious. 

About  this  time  Calvin  wrote  a  resolution  of  some  questions  OcUmn's 
put  to  him  by  the  English  Precisians.    One  of  the  questions  tewnU 
was  concerning  the  expediency  of  absolution  after  the  public  ^^^J^eJ^ 
confession.     Calvin  determined  this  point  in  favour  of  the  ^  ^^^^^i- 
establishment  of  the  Church  of  England.     He  was  so  frank  as 
to  declare  that  it  was  always  his  inclination  to  bring  this  prac- 
tice into  the  Geneva  office;   but  being  afraid  it  would  be 
complained  of  as  a  novelty,  he  complied  too  easily  with  the 
omission. 

Their  next  question  was  concerning  the  significancy  of  re- 
peating a  form  of  words  to  every  communicant  at  the  Lord^s 
Supper.  To  this  he  answered,  that,  in  administering  the  holy 
eucharist,  he  sometimes  pronounced  St.  Paul'^s  words;  but 
because  the  going  through  with  the  repetition  would  take  up 
too  much  time,  he  conunonly  disused  it. 

The  third  question  was,  how  often  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord^'s  Supper  ought  to  be  administered !  Whether  every 
month,  or  only  three  times  a  year !  And  here  he  floated  at 
first  in  his  opinion,  but  at  last  declared  for  a  monthly  celebra- 
tion, though  he  could  not  bring  up  the  Church  of  Geneva  to 
this  frequency ;  for  there,  as  he  relates,  the  holy  eucharist  was 
only  received  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsmitide. 

Their  last  question  was,  whether  it  was  convenient  to  com-  Aiunut  12. 
municate  the  sick;  and  if  so,  with  what  number!  Whether 
the  public  office  should  be  used  upon  this  occasion!  And 
whether  the  consecrated  bread  was  to  be  brought  fix)m  the 
church !  To  the  several  branches  of  this  query  Calvin  answered, 
that  the  sick  ought  not  to  be  denied  the  assistance  of  the  holy 
sacrament ;  that  some  of  his  friends  and  neighbours  should 
communicate  with  him  to  make  the  action  the  more  solemn, 
and  bring  it  up  to  the  face  of  the  first  institution,  and  that  the 
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PARKER,  mystery  and  benefits  should  likewise  be  explained  at  the  same 
J  \u  ^  ant.^  ^.^^  ^  ^Y^^^  ^Y^^  customary  form  of  the  office  should  be  observed ; 

and,  lastly,  he  thought  it  more  guarding  against  superstition, 
to  consecrate  at  the  sick  .man'^s  house,  than  bring  the  holy 

raivin'B      elements  from  the  church. 

num.' 861.  How  far  those  who  put  the  questions  acquiesced  in  the 
answer,  I  shall  not  examine ;  but  that  these  heads  did  not 

476.  take  in  all  their  scruples,  is  pretty  plain.  Some  of  the  exiles  and 
their  proselytes  quarrelled  with  the  Church  of  England  much 
farther.  Nothing  would  please  these  people  but  the  modes  and 
discipline  of  Frankfort  and  Geneva.  This  fondness  for  novel- 
ties and  foreign  usage  made  them  break  through  the  constitu- 
tion, exceed  a  private  character,  and  usurp  the  authority  of 
governors.  Thus,  for  instance,  they  began  to  throw  things 
into  a  new  form,  and  make  alterations  at  discretion.  In  some 
places  they  took  down  the  steps  where  the  altars  stood,  and 
brought  the  holy  table  into  the  middle  of  the  church.  Instead 
of  the  ancient  custom  of  godfathers  and  godmothers,  they  leil 
the  father  to  answer  at  the  font  for  the  child.  Keeping  Lent 
and  other  fasts  commanded  by  the  Church,  they  disliked  as 
superstitious  practice.  Nothing  of  this  kind  would  pass  but 
occasional  abstinence,  and  humiliations  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment. The  festivals  fell  under  the  same  censure  and  neglect- 
And  to  fortify  these  fancies  with  arguments  and  appearances  of 
reason,  they  prevailed  with  some  of  the  inferior  ordinaries  to 
recommend  Calvinistical  sermons  and  expositions  of  Scripture 
to  several  parishes. 

To  stop  the  progress  of  these  innovations,  the  archbishop, 
with  advice  of  some  of  the  bishops,  set  forth  a  book  of  orders 
for  his  province :  and  in  this  regulation  all  the  singularities 

Tieyiiifs      above-mentioned  were  directly  forbidden. 

The  queen  concurred  with  the  archbishop,  for  this  year 
there  was  a  strict  proclamation  for  the  keeping  Lent,  which 
was  likewise  the  constant  custom  of  this  reign. 

This  year  the  archbishops  and  bishops  published  a  regu- 
lation, called  '^  Resolutions  and  Orders  to  be  observed  in 
in  both  provinces.''^  The  contents  are  as  follow : — ^^  That 
licences  for  preaching  granted  by  the  late  general  visitors 
should  be  .recalled;  that  none  should  be  admitted  to  preach 
without  a  previous  examination  of  their  doctrine ;  that 
preachers  should  be  admonished  to  be  careful  and  reserved 
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in  their  discourses,  and  not  spend  themselves  upon  points  of  ^^y^,^" 
controversy ;  that  they  should  frequently  inculcate  the  dignity 
and  benefits  of  both  the  sacraments,  and  press  conformity  to 
the  Common  Prayer  and  the  queen'^s  injunctions ;  that  public 
baptism  should  be  administered  in  the  font,  and  not  in  basins  ; 
and  that  private  baptism  should  be  given  when  the  person  was 
in  danger  of  dying."" 

To  go  back  a  little  to  the  af&irs  of  Scotland :  most  of  the 
nobility,  after  the  convention  was  over,  continued  at  Edinburgh 
during  the  winter,  and  were  very  intent  upon  settling  the  re- 
formation.    To  this  purpose,  they  summoned  several  people  ^Jl^^^ 
from  the  chief  towns  to  appear  before  them,  and  account  for  o/^Popidi 
their  belief.     Amongst  other  learned  men  of  the  clergy,  John  iedantderay 
Lesley,  doctor  of  canon  and  civil  law ;  Patrick  Mirton,  James  ^"^ 
Stracquin,  and  Alexander  Anderson,  doctor  of  divinity,  were 
sent  for  from  Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  disputed  in 
the  toll-booth  with  John  Knox,  John  Willock,  and  Christopher 
Goodman.     After  these  Roman  Catholics  had  made  a  profes- 
sion of  their  faith,  and  declared  their  resolution  of  abiding  by 
it,  Anderson  engaged  the  Protestant  preachers  upon  the  arti- 
cles of  the  holy  eucharist,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar.    Upon 
these  heads,  if  Lesley^s  testimony  may  be  taken,  who  was  a 
party,  the  Protestants  were  so  remarkably  baffled,  that  they 
declined  venturing  themselves  in  a  public  contest  ever  after.  Lesley,  de  « 
However,  the  nobility  had  a  different  sense  of  the  issue :  they  Scot.  lib.  io. 
ordered  those  Roman  Catholics  not  to  stir  from  Edinburgh, 
nor  absent  themselves  from  the  minister's  sermons.     Notwith- 
standing the  disadvantage  the  Protestants  came  off  with  at  the 
last  conference,  they  were  not,  it  seems,  all  of  them  so  far  dis- 
heartened as  to  avoid  another  engagement ;  for,  as  the  same 
historian  relates,  Willock,  who  had  formerly  been  a  Dominican, 
disputed  pubUcly  at  Edinburgh  with  John  Black,  a  monk  of 
the  same  order.     The   controversy  held  two  days  upon  the  id. 
articles  last-mentioned :  they  parted  without  yielding  on  either 
side.    The  common  people  hearing  the  cause  debated  pro  and 
con^  and  finding  the  learned  so  remote  from  each  other,  were 
more  and  more  unhinged  in  their  religion,  and  almost  at  a  loss 
what  to  believe. 

When  Lethington  was  dispatched  to  the  English  court,  he 
was  cliarged  with  a  very  friendly  letter  from  his  mistress  to 
our  queen,  as  hath  been  observed :  the  Scotch  nobility,  like- 
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PARKER,  wise,  wrote  by  this  agent  in  the  same  strain  of  regard ;  adding, 
V    P-    ^^\  ^vithal,  that  the  best  expedient  to  keep  on  an  inviolable  friend- 
^1%  OTocc  ^''^P  between  the  two  princesses  was,  for  queen  Elizabeth  to 
their  queen    declare  the  queen  of  Scots  heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  in 
dared  heir    CBSB  shc  should  loave  uo  issue.     This  point  being  strongly 
o/te^  """g^   '^y   LetWngton,   pursuant   to  his   commission,   qu^ 
Elizabeth  replied,  she  was  pleased  to  find  the  Scotch  nobility 
80  forward  in  promoting  the  interest  of  their  queen,  in  culti- 
vating a  lasting  friendship,  and  guarding  against  the  eflusion 
of  Christian  blood,  which  would  follow,  in  all  likelihood,  upon  a 
disputable  title  to  the  crown.     But  notwithstanding  this,  she 
had  a  great  many  weighty  reasons  to  keep  herself  upon  the 
reserve.    Amongst  other  things,  the  declaring  her  successor 
might  draw  off  the  affection  of  her  subjects,  and  weaken  her 
government.     However,  she  should  always  prove  just  to  her 
sister  of  Scotland,  and  do  nothing  in  prejudice  of  her  title. 
Lethington,  at  his  next  audience,  put  the  question  again,  in 
Qu$efiEii-    hopes  of  a  more  favourable  answer ;  but  the  queen  told  him, 
she  could  explain  herself  no  farther  upon  that  head  until  his 


anstcer. 


mistress  had  made  good  her  promise  touching  the  Edinburgh 
A.D.  1561.    treaty.     To  this  Lethington  replied,  he  had  no  commission  to 

speak  to  that  business ;  neither  would  he  examine  at  present 

into  the  managers  of  that  treaty,  the  time  when  it  was  set  on 
•  foot,  the  manner  of  the  proceedings,  the  authority  to  enter 

upon  it,  or  the  ends  projected;  plainly  intimating  all  these 
The  aueen  of  civcixmstaxices  Were  liable  to  exception.  At  last  queen  Eliza- 
e^i^  not  b^th  waa  prevailed  with  to  agree  that  the  treaty  should  pass 
%'^toiu!  "°^^  *  review,  and  be  settled  upon  the  following  amend* 
prejudice  to  mcuts :  ^^  That  the  queen  of  Scots  diould  forbear  the  English 
SoJ^s^W'  ^TToa  and  title ;  and  that  the  queen  of  fkigland  should  oblige 
***'^*  herself  and  her  issue  to  do  nothing  in  prejudice  of  her  sister^s 
Spotswood.  succession.^ 
Bishop  About  this  time  Jewel,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  returned  an 


answer  to     AHSwer  to  an  cxpostulatory  letter,  written  by  seignior  Scipio, 
«^tbr       ^  noble  Venetian.     This  nobleman  had  formerly  made  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Jewel  at  Padua.     The  letter  goes  upon  the 
subject  of  religion. 

Scipio  tells  him, ''  that  himself  and  a  great  many  others  were 
extremely  surprised  at  the  singularities  of  the  English  nation : 
that  they  took  no  notice  of  the  council  of  Trent :  that  they 
neither  sent  aiiy  representatives,  nor  excused  their  absence  by 
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aeents  or  letters :  that  they  had  made  a  sadden  alteration  in    euza- 

•  •  BETH 

religion,  and  taken  leave  in  a  manner  of  every  thing  that  had 
been  for  so  many  ages  established ;  that,  as  far  as  he  could 
judge,  this  looked  like  pride  in  the  management,  and  schism  in 
the  issue :  that  it  was  a  most  tinwarrantable  neglect  to  set  aside 
his  holiness^s  authority,  and  not  appear  at  the  council  upon  his 
summons :  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  discuss  matters  of  reUgion 
elsewhere :  that  at  such  general  assembhes  the  patriarchs  and 
bishops  might  be  consulted.  Here  the  learning  of  Christendom, 
and  the  flower  of  the  Church,  was  to  be  met  with :  this  was 
the  place  where  people  might  expect  the  oracles  of  truth,  and 
the  resolutions  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  that  when  any  controversy 
happened  about  the  worship  of  God,  it  had  been  the  custom  of 
pious  princes  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  public  assembly  of  the 
bishops :  that  the  apostles  and  primitive  fathers  held  councils 
as  the  best  expedient  for  discovering  truth,  and  settling  con- 
troversies. By  this  means  the  heresies  of  Arius,  and  Euno- 
mius,  of  Eutyches,  of  Macedonius,  and  Pelagius,  were  sup- 
pressed. And  thus  the  modem  diflerences  may  be  agreed,  and 
the  breaches  in  the  Church  made  up,  if  the  parties  would  lay 
down  their  animosities,  and  apply  to  this  remedy :  but  to  go 
about  the  adjusting  these  matters  without  the  decision  of  a 
council,  is  an  irreligious  attempt.^ 

This  being  the  substance  of  Scipio'^s  letter,  the  bishop  replied, 
^^  That  his  business  was  not  to  undertake  the  giving  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  English  government ;  that  princes 
often  times  kept  the  motives  they  went  upon  to  themselves. 
But  though  he  did  not  pretend  to  look  into  the  cabinet,  he 
should  endeavour  to  satisfy  his  request,  and  discover  his  own 
thoughts  upon  the  subject.**^ 

I  shall  just  touch  upon*  his  answer  to  Scipio^s  charge. 

^'  First,  he  takes  notice  the  English  were  not  the  only  nation 
which  decUned  coming  to  Trent ;  that  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople, Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  stood  off:  that  the 
Church  of  the  Abyssines,  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  the 
Christians  in  Egypt  and  Barbary,  in  Persia  and  India,  sent  no 
body  to  appear  at  the  council. 

"  And  to  instance  in  Europe ;  did  the  crowns  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  (says  he,)  the  princes  of  Grermany,  the  republics 
of  Switzerland,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  mention  no  more, 
comply  with  the  summons !    And  since  so  many  other  coun- 
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PARKER,  tries  are  unrepresented  at  Trent,  it  is  somewhat  odd  to  wonder 
* — t^JHj^  at  the  English.     And  besides,  the  pope  himself  does  not  ap- 
pear at  the  synod  of  his  own  convening  :**' — ^this  Jewel  thinks  his 
friend  ought  to  reckon  a  strange  omission. 

The  bishop  goes  on  in  his  objections,  and  remonstrates 
against  the  council  '^  because  it  was  convened  by  the  pope,  and 
not  by  the  emperor.  He  supposes  Trent  was  not  large  enough 
to  accommodate  such  numbers  as  were  necessary;  that  the 
English  bishops  were  employed  in  instructing  and  governing 
their  charge,  and  could  not  be  absent  from  their  dioceses 
without  deserting  their  function  in  some  measure:  that  the 
present  pope  Pius  IV.  made  his  way  to  the  chair  by 
simony,  and  bribing  the  cardinals :  that  instead  of  paying  his 
debts  to  cardinal  Caraffa,  who  procured  him  a  majority,  he  con- 
fined that  prelate,  and  dispatched  him  in  prison.^^ 

These  exceptions  are  not  of  the  strongest  kind.  What 
comes  next  presses  closer. 

Jewel  observes,  ^^  That  the  ancient  Fathers  declined  coming 
to  councils,  when  they  had  reason  to  believe  them  packed  and 
prejudiced  against  them.  Thus  St.  Athanasius  refused  to 
come  to  the  council  of  Sirmium :  thus  St.  Chrysostome  took 
no  notice  of  the  synod  stfi  quercu:  neither  would  Paulinus, 
bishop  of  Triers,  appear  at  the  council  of  Milan,  where  he 
foresaw  everything  would  be  carried  in  favour  of  the  Arians. 
To  make  this  bear  in  the  application,  he  observes,  the  Fathers 
of  Trent  had  pre-engaged  themselves  to  the  pope,  and  sworn 
away  their  freedom  in  voting. 

''  And  lastly,  he  wonders  the  pope  should  summon  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  council,  who  had  been  already  pronounced  heretics 
by  his  predecessors.  What  character  could  they  appear  un- 
der i  It  is  not  likely  the  council  would  allow  them  the  com- 
mon privilege,  considering  the  censure  passed  upon  their  doc- 
trine. What,  then,  must  they  take  so  long  a  journey,  to  be  set 
to  the  bar,  and  plead  as  criminals !  By  this  method  they  could 
expect  nothing  more,  but  either  to  recant  or  have  the  censure 
repeated  upon  them.  But  to  stand  to  the  pope^s  justice  when 
they  have  such  weighty  exceptions  to  his  authority,  is  more 
Epist.         than  they  can  submit  to.^^ 

&c^ ftt'tb^'  The  latter  end  of  this  summer  the  queen  of  Scots  went  a 
("funciUf  P^S**^^^  ^  Stirling,  from  thence  to  Perth,  Dundee,  St.  An- 
Ti-ent.         drew^s,  and  other  places :  she  was  every  where  received  with 
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all  imaginable  marks  of  loyalty  and  regard.     She  returned  to    eliza- 

Edinburgh  about  Michaelmas.      At  this  time  the  burghers  v ^^J- 

chose  their  magistracy  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  made  bye- 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  corporation.     Amongst  other 
regulations  they  passed  an  order,  that  no  adulterer,  fornicator,  An  order 
drunkard,  mass-priest,  or  obstinate  papist,  should  live  or  be  ^^n^  /» 
entertained  in  the  town,  under  penalties  appointed.  Edinburgh. 

The  queen,  as  she  had  reason,  interpreting  this  ordinance  as 
an  encroachment  upon  sovereignty,  and  affi*ontive  to  her  reli- 
gion, committed  the  provost,  Archibald  Douglas,  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  and  commanded  the  common  council  to  proceed 
to  a  new  election,  which  was  done  accordingly.  A  proclama- 
tion was  likewise  published  for  granting  liberty  to  all  good 
subjects  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  and  continue  there  as  long  as 
their  business  should  require. 

These  things,  which  were  far  from  arbitrary  stretches,  gave 
great  offence.  These  discontents  were  heightened  by  the 
queen^s  exercising  her  religion  in  a  more  public  manner,  and 
performing  the  ceremonies  with  the  customary  solemnities. 
And  now  the  preachers  kindled  against  the  government,  and 
declaimed  with  much  more  warmth  than  discretion  upon  this 
occasion.  The  nobility  managed  themselves  with  more  decency 
and  temper.  It  must  be  said,  the  queen  had  shewn  herself 
inclined  to  give  them  satisfaction ;  for  her  privy  council  con- 
sisted mostly  of  the  lords  of  the  congregation. 

About  this  time,  Nynian  Wyniet,  a  schoolmaster  of  Lin-  Books fnd>- 
lithgow,  published  a  book  of  queries  against  the  late  confession  agamst  the 
of  faith.     Wyniet  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  the  perform-  coUff^n 
ance,  it  seems,  was  not  heavily  managed.     He  was  cited  to  a  ofPaHh, 
conference,  and  appeared ;  but  proving  too  stiif  to  lay  down 
his  mistakes,  the   reformed   Church  proceeded  to  censure. 
Upon  this  he  retired  to  Germany,  and  was  made  abbot  of  the 
Scotch  monastery  at  Ratisbon.     Much  about  the  same  time,         478. 
the  abbot  of  Corsragnel,  of  the  house  of  Gassils,  published  a 
counter-confession  of  faith.    To  this  John  Knox  made  a  reply ; 
but  with  what  success  is  more  than  I  can  acquaint  the  reader. 
However  if  this  adversary's  management  did  the  abbot  no  ser- 
vice, his  age  and  quality  covered  him  from  prosecution. 

The  lords  at  Edinburgh  were  now  employed  about  ways  and 
means  for  the  civil  list,  and  furnishing  of  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  court.     The  revenues  of  the  Church  were  thought  the 


1 
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PARKER,  most  practicable  expedient :  for  the  clergy,  having  now  lost 
Abp.Cant.^  ^j^^j^.  ju^j-gg^^  might  be  forced  upon  any  compliance.     To  this 

purpose,  the  prelates  and  other  churchmen  of  distinction  were 
ordered  to  appear  before  the  council ;  and  now,  being  sensible 
of  the  niceness  of  the  juncture  and  the  ill  posture  of  their 
afiairs,  they  were  glad  to  compound  and  come  to  the  terms  of 
The  Scotch   the  board.     Thus,  after  a  defence  of  their  property  for  some 
f^^rliu    time,  they  surrendered  a  third  of  their  profits  to  the  queen'^s 
M^r^    disposal ;  but  then  it  was  upon  this  condition,  that  the  remain- 
nueioiha     ing  two-thirds  should  be  secured  them  during  their  lives,  and 
Idem.'        that  they  should  be  discharged  from  subsisting  the  ministers. 
Anituerview     In  the  beginning  of  the  next  summer,  an  interview  between 
fl^^  ^  the  two  queens  was  much  discoursed.     The  motion  coming 
9^»  of     from  the  queen  of  Scots,  the  expediency  of  it  was  debated  by 
a^Scu-     the  English  court.     Some  of  the  board  were  of  opinion,  this 
^^'  princess  had  her  own  advantage  too  much  in  view,  and  that  she 

expected  the  Papists  in  England,  and  her  relations  the  Guises 
in  France,  would  find  their  account  in  this  business.  Others 
were  of  a  different  sentiment :  they  believed  such  a  personal 
A.  D.  1562.  correspondence  was  the  way  to  cultivate  their  friendship,  to 
loosen  the  engagement  between  France  and  Scotland,  and  to 
reconcile  that  qiieen  by  degrees  to  the  Protestant  religion. 
To  this  it  was  objected,  that  mterviews  oftentimes  spoU  friend* 
ship,  rather  than  make  it.  The  disadvantages  in  magnificence 
or  person  are  apt  to  disoblige,  and  awaken  a  spirit  of  envy. 
Besides,  at  last,  the  queen  of  Scots  began  to  scruple  the 
putting  herself  in  queen  Elizabethans  power,  considering  the 
claim  she  had  formerly  set  up,  and  the  misunderstandings 
which  had  passed  betwixt  them.  She  was  likewise  apprehen- 
sive her  uncles,  the  cardinal  and  duke  of  Guise,  might  be 
disobliged  by  so  close  a  correspondence  with  queen  Elizabeth ; 
and  that,  by  such  a  seeming  preference  of  the  English,  she 
might  lose  her  dower,  and  stand  ill  at  the  French  court.  And 
thus,  after  the  interview  had  been  treated  several  months,  and 
Cambdcn,  most  of  the  couditious  settled,  it  fell,  and  came  to  nothing. 
.  iz.  p.  /  .       ^^^  ^^^  ^^  queen  of  Scots,  instead  of  a  journey  to  York, 

where  queen  Elizabeth  was  to  meet  her,  went  a  progress  into 
miad^nen  the  uorth  of  her  own  kingdom.  While  she  was  at  Stirling, 
^.tmon^the  so™®  commissioners  of  the  Church  addressed  her  to  suppress 
imcenagainst  the  msss,  and  Other  superstitious  ceremonies  of  the  Bomish 
jwpcry.        religion ;  that  matters  of  divorce  might  be  referred  to  the 
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decision  of  the  Church  (meaning  the  reformed),  or  at  least  put  eliza- 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  sufficiency  and  regular  behaviour ;  and  v — ^_1 


that  the  popish  clergy  might  be  excluded  the  college  of  justice 
and  privy  council.  They  likewise  moved,  the  profanation  of 
the  sacraments  might  be  punished, — ^meaning,  that  those  who 
administered  them  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  were  guilty  of  that  crime.  There  were  several  other 
tilings ;  but  these  were  the  most  shocking.  When  the  queen 
had  read  their  petition,  she  was  disturbed  at  the  ruggedness  of 
the  application ;  and  thus,  being  off  her  guard  by  her  resent- 
ment, she  told  them,  ^^  she  would  do  nothing  in  prejudice  of 
the  religion  she  professed,  and  hoped,  before  the  year  was 
ended,  to  restore  the  Catholic  profession  through  the  whole 
kingdom  K'^  SpoUwood. 

To  return  to  England :  this  year  the  queen  concluded  an  Queeti 
alliance  with  the  Protestants  in  France.     To  give  a  hrief  cJ^udes  an 
account  of  this  matter :  the  reformed  religion  had  made  some  2£*j?j^^* 
progress  in  that  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. ;  and,  not-  Prouvtanu, 
withstanding  the  sanguinary  methods  taken  to  suppress  them, 
the  reformed  gained  ground,  against  fire  and  sword,  through 
the  succeeding  reigns  of  Henry  11.  and  his  son  Francis.     The 
neighbourhood  and  character  of  Calvin,  and  their  allowing  the 
laity  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  were  circum- 
stances of  advantage ;  but  nothing  was  more  serviceable  to 
these  Hugonots,  as  they  are  called,  than  their  being  joined  by 
the  princes  of  the  blood.     The  Guises,  who  had  treated  them 
with  great  barbarity,  practised  upon  the  minority  of  Charles  IX., 
and  engrossed  the  government.     The  king  of  Navarre,  the 
prince  of  Cond^,  and  the  duke  of  Montpensier,  finding  them- 
selves neglected  and  thrown  out  of  the  administration  by  the 
queen-mother  and  the  Guises, — ^these  princes  of  the  blood, 
I  say,  upon  this  usage,  retired  from  the  court,  and  headed  the 
Hugonot  party.     The  duke  of  Rouen,  admiral  Coligni,  and  D*Aviia. 
several  other  persons  of  distinction,  were  in  the  same  interest. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  apprehensive,  that,  unless  the  power  of 
the  Guisians  was  broken,  and  their  affairs  somewhat  perplexed, 
they  might  probably  invade  her  from  Normandy.  Upon  this 
view,  she  formed  an  alliance  with  the  French  Protestants; 
and,  for  the  consideration  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  and  cambden 

Eliz.        ' 

'  Mary  was  unhappily  ignorant  of  the  law  of  concetsion,  and  forgot  the  proverb, 
**  those  who  would  lead,  must  also  follow/^ 
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PARKER,  six  thousand  men,  with  which'  she  furnished  the  confederates, 
< — ^\  *"*'^  she  had  Havre-de-Grace  put  into  her  hands,  which  she  was  to 

keep  as  a  cautionary  town  till  the  restitution  of  Calais. 
She  publishes     The  day  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  queen  published  a  mani- 

a  manifesto    n     ,         .        •      ,*»     «  i  j         •  a        x • 

to  justify  this  *^^^^  to  justify  her  measures,  and  prevent  misconstrucuon. 
enffogement,  ^^^  Yi&TQ  shc  declares,  her  forces  were  not  sent  into  Nor- 
mandy to  revive  an  ancient  claim,  and  seize  that  province :  her 
expedition  had  a  quite  different  view.  It  was  to  preserve  the 
French  king  in  his  minority,  and  retrieve  him  from'  the  tyranny 
of  the  Guises ; — the  Guises,  who  had  persecuted  the  reformed 
in  a  most  inhuman  manner,  injuriously  detained  her  town  of 
Calais,  and  now  were  fortifying  themselves  in  the  ports  of 
Normandy  to  fall  upon  England ;  that  she  could  do  no  less 
than  endeavour  the  putting  a  stop  to  their  encroachments; 
Idem.  that,  without  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  she  must  fail  in  her 
friendship  to  the  young  king,  her  brother  and  confederate, 
abandon  his  distressed  subjects,  break  the  repose  of  Christen- 
dom, and,  which  was  most  to  be  regarded,  betray  her  own 
interest  and  religion. 

By  this  declaration,  it  is  plain,  the  queen  took  care  to  guard 
against  censure.     Her  manifesto  sets  forth,  it  was  not  her 
intention  to  support  the  subjects  against  the  government,  or  to 
engage  in  a  war  purely  upon  the  score  of  religion.     No ;  her 
design  was,  as  she  expresses  herself,  to  rescue  the  king  from 
a  court-faction,  who  kept  him  under  restraint,  and  abused  his 
authority.     And,  that  her  majesty  might  be  understood  in  this 
479.         sense,  there  was  a  farther  provision  in  the  public  devotions: 
for,   in  the  prayer  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  for  the  success  of  this  expedition,  the  Guises  are 
charged  with  disloyalty,  and  called  enemies  to   '^  their  own 
R«p8t-        natural  prince,^  no  less  than  to  the  true  religion. 
A.D.  1562.        This  year  Bishop  Jewel's  Apology  was  published  in  Latin  : 
5eJ^        it  was  approved  by  the  queen,  and  sent  forth  with  the  consent 
IJ^y^^^  of  the  bishops.     It  is  a  defence  of  the  English  Reformation, 
with  a  brief  declaration  of  the  religion  professed  in  our  Church. 
The  Papists  had  drawn  up  a  high  charge  of  novelty  and  hete- 
rodoxy  againgst  the  English  reformers.     "  They  declaimed 
the  Apology  loudly  agaiust  them  as  a  company  of  heretics,  that  they  had 
Church  of    ^^^sertcd  the  faith,  and  made  a  breach  in  the  unity  of  the 
Ensfiand,     Church.    That  they  had  revived  the  old  censured  heresies,  pro- 
Seine!^       pagated  new  sects,  and  embroiled  Christendom  to  such  a 
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desree  as  was  never  heard  of:  that  they  had  no  eood  under-    eliza- 

.    T  .  BETH 

standing  among  themselves:  that  they  were  split  into  parties,  v ^, L 

opposed  each  otlier,  and  could  by  no  means  settle  in  any  uni-  ^T]^ 
form  belief.  That  they  were  a  cursed  race  of  mankind :  that  "cation. 
they  attacked  heaven  like  the  old  giants,  and  lived  without  any 
regard  to  divine  worship :  that  they  endeavoured  to  subvert 
monarchy  and  civil  government,  and  referred  every  thing  to 
the  decision  of  the  ignorant  and  giddy  multitude :  that  they 
had  fallen  oiF  from  the  GathoUc  Ghurch,  made  a  wicked  schism^ 
and  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  universe.  And  that  as  Dathan 
and  Abiram  made  an  insurrection  against  Moses  and  Aaron 
so  these  reformers  have  renounced  the  bishop  of  Rome  without 
any  warrantable  motive.  That  they  have  set  aside  the  autho- 
rity of  the  ancient  fathers  and  councils :  that  they  have  thrown 
out  the  old  ceremonies  with  unparalleled  presumption ;  cere- 
monies approved  by  our  ancestors  for  many  hundred  years  last 
past,  and  introduced  in  times  of  unexceptionable  credit :  and 
that,  without  the  authority  of  any  general  council,  they  have 
made  new  regulations  for  the  Ghurch :  and  that  all  this  was 
done  only  for  the  sake  of  singularity  and  squabbling.  But  as 
for  themselves  (the  Papists)  on  the  other  side,  they  had  inno- 
vated in  nothing,  but  kept  close  to  apostolic  tradition,  and  the  Hem. 
usages  of  the  best  antiquity. 

The  design  of  the  Apology  was  to  take  off  these  imputations, 
and  justify  the  doctrine  and  establishment  of  the  English 
Ghurch.  This  tract  was  penned  with  great  learning,  clearness, 
and  strength.  The  bishop,  to  do  him  right,  was  a  nice  master 
of  style,  both  in  Latin  and  English.  The  Papists  finding 
themselves  sensibly  touched,  appeared  in  print  against  him : 
Gope,  Sanders,  Stapleton,  Rastal,  Dorman,  Heskins,  and 
Harding,  undertook  the  controversy.  This  last,  who  lived  at 
Louvain,  was  the  most  considerable  champion.  He  published 
a  book,  entitled  "  A  Gonfutation  of  Jewel's  Apology."'  And, 
though  the  character  of  a  learned  person  cannot  be  denied  him, 
yet  it  must  be  said,  his  zeal  is  remarkably  embittered,  and  dis- 
covers a  great  deal  of  unfriendly  passion :  he  treats  the  bishop 
with  coarse  language,  and  fails  much  in  decency  and  temper. 
Besides,  he  sometimes  mistakes  in  his  authors,  and  writes  with- 
out any  taste  of  antiquity.  For  instance,  he  cites  the  Decre- 
tal Epistles,  and  the  counterfeit  Dionysius^  and  other  spurious 
records.   In  maintaining  the  pope's  supremacy,  nothing  can  be 
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PARKER,  more  unorthodox  and  extravagant ;  nothing  a  greater  contra^ 
y—^^.^  diction  to  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  first  age. 
Harding'8  Hardincf  asserts  the  bishop  of  Borne  is  always  infallible  in 
and  extra-  his  determinations :  that  he  is  under  the  constant  direction  of 
w^asser-  ^^  Hofy  Spirit :  that  we  are  to  learn  God  Almighty^s  pleasure 
only  from  him :  that  he  is  the  centre  of  unity,  and  the  main 
support  of  the  Church :  that  whoever  separates  from  his  com- 
munion, is  an  heretic  of  course :  and  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
salvation  without  submission  to  the  apostolic  see.  That  the 
pope  has  a  regal,  no  less  than  a  sacerdotal  authority :  that  the 
managing  of  both  swords,  temporal  and  spiritual,  belongs  to 
his  jurisdiction:  that  all  kings  and  emperors  receive  their 
authority  from  his  hand,  and  ought  to  swear  homage  and  fealty 
to  him  :  for  in  his  book,  which  he  dedicates  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
he  has  the  assurance  to  express  himself  in  these  words :  *^  It  is 
a  great  eyesore,^^  says  he,  ^'  to  the  ministers  of  antichrist,  to 
see  the  vicar  of  Christ  above  the  lords  and  kings  of  this  world, 
and  to  see  princes  and  emperors  promise  and  swear  obedience 
to  him/^  And,  in  mentioning  the  instance  of  pope  Zachary^s 
concurring  with  the  rebellious  nobles  of  France,  deposing 
Childerick,  the  rightful  sovereign,  and  setting  the  crown  upon 
the  head  of  the  usurper  P^in,  he  makes  this  extraordinary 
remark :  ^^  Lo,^  says  he,  '^  you  must  needs  confess  that  this 
was  a  divine  power  in  the  pope ;  for  else  he  could  never  have 
done  it."*^  Thus,  to  varnish  over  a  revolt,  and  give  benedic- 
tion to  treason,  are,  in  some  men^s  opinion^  unquestionable 
jewePB       marks  of  a  divine  power. 

Epist.  bed.      As  to  JoweFs  performance,  it  was  objected  in  general  by 
Eiiulbeth.    Harding,  that  it  was  published  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
^p^       England,   without  the  privity  of  that  society:    that  it  was 
aqaind  ihe    neither  addressed  to  pope,  emperor,  nor  any  oiiier  prince ;  nor 
^'^'^'      to  ihe  general  council  then  convened :  that  it  was  an  anony- 
mous tract,  and  printed  without  royal  privilege,  which  was  a 
breach  upon  the  constitution :  that  it  was  neither  allowed  by 
parliament,  nor  proclamation,  nor  synodically  agreed  in  a  con- 
vocation :  and  therefore  that  it  was  to  be  looked  on  as  no 
better  than  a  scandalous  libel. 
Jewett  To  this  charge  the  bishop  replied,  that  the  doctrine  defended 

^ApoImv  ^  *^®  Apology  was  laid  before  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  and 
by  consequence  before  the  pope  and  council,  if  they  were  any 
part  of  that  body :  that  if  authorities  were  so  necessary,  he 
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had  the  concurrenoe  of  the  whole  En^ish  clergy ;  and  that  eliza- 
Harding  himaelf  was  of  the  same  opinion  in  the  reign  of  king  ^^'^^- 
Edward :  that  the  printer  could  inform  him  the  book  was  not 
unfiimished  with  the  queen^s  licence :  that  the  objection  of  its 
being  such  an  obscure  libel  might  easily  be  disproved,  by  its 
being  printed  in  Latin  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Dutch :  that  it  was  afterwards 
sent  into  France  and  Flanders,  into  Germany  and  Spain,  into 
Poland  and  Hungary,  into  Scotland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
into  Italy,  and  particularly  to  Naples  and  Rome  itself:  that  it 
was  thoroughly  examined  by  the  council  at  Trent :  that  it  was 
menaced  with  an  answer,  and  the  business  undertaken  by  two  id«in- 
learned  bishops ;  but  that  neither  of  them  made  any  progress 
in  the  enterprise.  And,  lastly,  that  several  English  Papists  had 
tried  their  strength  upon  it,  but  to  little  eflfect. 

That  the  Apolocnr  was  well  received  by  the  Protestants  he-itvmwdi 
yond  sea,  appears  by  Peter  Martyr^s  letter  to  bishop  Jewel,  me  ProtZ- 
He  acquamts  the  bishop,  that  himself,  BulHnger,  and  other -"^^J^ 
divines,  read  his  Apology  with  great  satisfaction.     He  congra- 
tulates him  upon  his  learning  and  elocution :  he  seems  trans- 
ported with  the  strength  of  the  argument,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  style ;  and  that  the  Reformation  was  furnished  with  a  per- 
son so  admirably  qualified  to  defend  it. 

This  year  Richard  Gheyney,  archdeacon  of  Hereford,  and 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of 
Gloucester:  he  held  Bristol  in  '* conunendam,^  and  so  did 
Bullingham  his  successor ;  that  is,  they  had  the  jurisdiction 
with  the  fees  annexed.    But,  as  for  the  lands,  they  were  seized  Depnda- 

4m  

by  the  courtiers,  which  was  much  the  custom  of  these  times :  [j^cftw^. 
particularly,  the  bishopric  of  Oxford  was,  in  a  manner,  quite 
stripped  by  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  fkeex ;  and,  for  that 
purpose,  as  may  reasonably  be  conjectured,  kept  void  the 
greatest  part  of  this  reign.    In  short,  all  the  bishoprics  of  king 
Henry  VIIL'^s  erection  were  so  lamentably  impoverished,  that 
the  new  bishops,  at  their  first  promotion,  were  forced  to  beg 
for  their  living,  and  subsist  on  the  benevolence  of  their  clergy.  Hpyiin't 
On  the  12tli  of  January  a  new  parliament  met  at  Westmin-  a  pariw-' 
ster.    The  lord  keeper,  sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  in  his  speech,  Mpk^' 
pointed  out  the  business  of  the  session,  under  two  general  ^^'« 
heads;  the  one  relates  to  religion,  and  the  other  to  civil M^fW^Bon. 
government.     I  shall  only  mention  what  concerns  the  first. 

Aa2 
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PARKER,  And  here  he  lays  it  down  for  an  undoubted  principle,  ^^  that 

V ^'^  *°^  without  a  deference  to  religion,  and  a  due  acknowledgment  to 

Grod  Almighty,  nothing  could  prosper :  that  persons  in  emi- 
nent stations,  when  they  fail  of  their  duty,  do  the  greatest  dis- 
service, because  they  draw  example,  and  make  a  fashion  of 
their  misbehaviour.  And  here  he  can  neither  excuse  the  spi- 
ritualty, nor  the  laity :  for  as  the  first  do  not  execute  their 
function,  and  preach  with  that  application  it  were  to  be  wished; 
so  neither  are  the  laity  so  commendable  in  hearing,  and  prac- 
tice as  they  ought.  He  complains  of  the  great  want  of  pastors, 
and  that  some  of  them  are  much  underqualified.  This  defect 
ought  to  be  borne  with  considering  the  juncture ;  and  he  refers 
making  the  most  of  that  matter  to  the  bishops^  conduct.  He 
takes  notice  of  great  nonconformity  in  the  kingdom,  and  that 
the  churches  were  much  unirequented.  This  he  imputes  to  the 
relaxation  of  discipline.  If  the  statute  for  unifonnity,^  says 
he,  '^  in  the  late  parliament  is  too  gentle,  let  the  penalties  be 
set  higher :  for  want  of  discipline  is  a  great  calamity,  and  en- 
D'Ewes'B  courages  to  obstinacy,  loose  tenets,  and  contempt  of  religion.*" 
JXJ™^-  The  speaker  of  the  house  of  Commons,  Thomas  Williams, 
%^Oo^'^  esq.,  has  something  upon  the  same  argument,  which  he  deli- 
mons^meech  vored  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  Lords,  the  queen  being  present. 
^^^  suiged.  He  takes  notice  in  general  of  abuses  in  the  kingdom,  but 
speaks  only  to  three,  necessity,  ignorance,  and  error :  these  he 
calls  notable  monsters.  ^'  As  for  necessity,  it  is  lately,^  says 
he,  *'  grown  to  a  prodigious  size ;  desire  is  so  strangely  dispro- 
portionable  to  merit  and  reasonable  expectation :  nobody  is 
contented  with  their  circumstances  and  station :  for  let  people^s 
fortunes  be  ever  so  large,  their  fancy  and  their  ambition 
reach  beyond  it.  These  extravagant  wishes,  this  over-rating 
of  our  own  worth,  draws  a  sense  of  necessity.  Now  necessity, 
as  the  proverb  says,  has  no  law,  nor  scruples  any  niethod  of 
provision.  This  false  appetite  pushes  men  upon  avarice  and 
raking :  thus  many  of  the  schools  and  benefices  are  seized,  the 
education  of  youth  disappointed,  and  the  succours  for  know- 
ledge cut  off.  For  I  dare  aver  the  schools  in  England  are 
fewer  than  formerly  by  a  hundred ;  and  those  which  remain  are 
many  of  them  but  slenderly  stocked :  and  this  is  one  reason  the 
number  of  learned  men  is  so  remarkably  diminished. 

^^  The  second  monster,  as  he  calls  it,  is  ignorance,  the 
issue  of  necessity ;  but  then  these  misfortunes  are  occasioned 
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for  want  of  livings  and  preferments ;  for  covetousness  has  laid  eliza- 
her  hands  upon  the  impropriations ;  and  thns  the  encourage-  v — .^_L 
ments  of  learning  are  stopped  in  their  course,  and  turned  into 
a  new  channel.  Thus  the  tree  of  knowledge  grows  downward, 
to  the  dishonour  of  Gtoi  and  the  commonwealth ;  the  univer- 
sities are  decayed,  and  great  market  towns  without  either 
school  or  preacher  ;  for  the  poor  vicar  is  turned  off  with 
twenty  pounds,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Ghurch'^s  patrimony  is 
impropriated,  and  diverted  to  foreign  use.  Thus  the  parish 
has  no  preacher ;  and  thus,  for  the  want  of  a  fund  for  instruc- 
tion, the  people  are  bred  to  ignorance  and  obstinacy.  The 
impropriations,  therefore,  which  are  so  fundamental  to  our 
misfortune,  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  Church,  and  the  laws 
repealed  which  lie  cross  to  the  redressing  this  grievance. 

^^  The  third  monster  is  error,  a  hydra  with  many  heads :  he 
means  ill  principles  and  ill  practice ;  and  here  he  instances  the 
Pelagians,  Libertines,  and  Papists,  and  such  others  who  set 
their  appetites  and  mistakes  for  a  rule  of  life.  And  speaking 
to  the  queen,  he  puts  her  in  mind  of  the  spreading  of  immo- 
rality and  profaneness ;  that  in  walking  the  streets  of  London, 
he  had  often  heard  oaths  the  greatest  part  of  people^s  lan- 
guage: he  observes  that  this  contempt  of  the  Deity  was 
punished  with  loss  of  limbs,  and  sometimes  with  death,  amongst 
the  Pagans :  and  is  there,  says  he,  to  be  no  punishment  for 
this  misbehaviour  amongst  Christians !  does  baptism  give  us 
a  liberty  to  a£front  our  Maker !  and  must  the  Creed  be  a  pro- 
tection for  wickedness !  It  is  true  we  have  God'*s  word  very 
near  us ;  it  is  much  in  our  mouths,  but  never  less  in  our  prac- 
tice :  for  though  we  talk  like  Christians,  we  live  like  infidels ; 
and  here  he  moves  in  the  name  of  the  commons,  that  her 
majesty  would  put  a  stop  to  this  lamentable  dissolution  of 
manners. 

^^  And  lastly,  he  takes  the  honest  freedom  to  suggest  to  her 
majesty,  that  the  fear  of  God  is  the  only  firm  basis  for  the 
happiness  of  prince  and  subject.  He  instances  in  Saul  and 
David,  in  Jehosaphat  and  Josiah,  in  Hezekiah  and  Ahaz. 
These  princes  (says  he)  as  long  as  religion  had  the  ascendant, 
were  great  and  successful ;  but  when  they  failed  in  their  duty 
to  God  Almighty,  they  grew  little,  and  miscarried.  Let  there 
fore  the  honour  of  Grod  be  your  majesty'^s  main  concern,  and  P'^^i* 
then  your  other  motions  will  be  graceful  and  strong,  and  you  p.  64-5.* 
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PARKER,  will  have  no  reason  to  distrust  the  security  of  your  eoyem- 
C^^iL^  ment." 

The  learned  sir  Simonds  D^Ewes,  in  his  remarks  upon  this 
parliament,  observes,  that  the  house  of  Lords  sometimes  forbore 
sitting  on  convocation  days,  upon  the  score  of  the  spiritual  lords 
481.  being  absent.  For  this  he  produces  a  precedent  from  the 
original  journal  of  the  upper  house,  where  it  is  thus  entered : — 
^^Dominus  cancellarius  propterea  quod  domini  spirituales  in 
convocatione  crastino  die  occupandi  sunt,  continuavit  prsesens 
An.  7.        parliamentum  usque  ad  diem  lunse.*" 

die  30  Nov.       The  first  statute  made  this  sessions,  as  it  stands  in  the  print, 

?^T"'     ^  *^®   "Act  of  assurance  of  the  queen^s  power  over  all 

The  act  of    estatos.**^     It  is  pointed  against  those  who  maintained  the 

'^jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome,  formerly  unjustly  claimed, 

and  usurped  within  this  realm.^^ 

To  prevent  the  ill  consequences  arising  from  hence,  those 
who  maintain  or  defend,  by  printing,  preaching,  or  teaching, 
the  pope'^s  authority  or  jurisdiction  upon  any  part  of  her 
majesty'^s  dominions,  as  also  their  aiders,  assistants,  and  com- 
forters, shall  for  their  first  ofience  incur  the  penalties  provided 
by  the  statute  of  prsemunire. 

It  is  likewise  enacted,  that,  "  All  persons  mentioned  in  the 
1  Eliz.        act  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  reign,  for  restoring 
^P'  ^'         the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  state  ecclesiastical ;  that  all 
such  persons  there  named  shall  take  the  oath  appointed  by 
that  statute.     But  now  there  is  a  farther  provision  for  all  per- 
sons that  have  been,  or  shall  be  promoted  to  holy  orders,  or 
admitted  to  any  degree  in  the  universities^  all  public  and  pri- 
vate schoolmasters,  all  utter  barristers,  benchers,  readers,  and 
ancients  in  any  inns  of  court,  all  principal  treasurers,  and  such 
as  are  of  the  grand  company  of  every  inn  of  Chancery ;  all 
attornies,  prothonotaries,  and  philizers^ ;  all  sheriife,  escheaters, 
and  feodaries;  and,   in  general,   any  that  have  or  shall  be 
admitted  to  any  office  belonging  to  the  common  law,  or  any 
other  laws  allowed  within  this  realm.     It  is  now  provided,  that 
all  these  persons  shaU  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  appointed  by 
1  Eliz.        the  act  made  in  the  first  year  of  this  reign.     And  here  the 
^^^'  ^'        first  refusal  of  the  oath  is  made  prsemunire.     The  second 
ofience,  both  for  abetting  the  pope^s  authority  and  refusing  the 

I  AWob' filacers,  JUazen,  or  JUixcrSy  from  the  lAiinfilumy  a  thread  ;  officers  of  law  who 
jfild  writs  of  process. 
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oath,  is  hiirh  treason.'"    However,  there  is  a  clause  thrown  in    eliza- 

.  •     •        BETM 

to  prevent  some  of  the  consequences  of  high  treason ;  for  it  is  v_^,,..^ 
expressly  provided,  ^Hhat  nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  the 
*  working  any  corruption  of  blood,  the  disinheriting  any  heir, 
or  any  forfeiture  of  dower.^  It  is  farther  enacted,  that  all 
knights,  citizens,  burgesses,  or  barons  of  the  cinque-ports, 
elected  to  serve  in  parliament,  shall  take  the  said  oath ;  and 
that  without  this  quaUfication  their  election  is  declared  void, 
neither  shall  they  be  allowed  to  enter  the  parliament  house,  or 
vote  in  it. 

*'*'  It  is  provided,  that  none  shall  be  compelled  to  take  this 
oath  at  the  second  time  it  is  offered,  unless  the  person  has  been 
or  shall  be  an  ecclesiastic  in  one  of  the  reigns  of  king  Henry 
VIII.,  king  Edward  VI.,  queen  Mary,  or  the  present  queen 
Elizabeth,  her  heirs  or  successors ;  or  unless  such  person  or 
persons  have  had,  or  shall  have  some  oj£ce  or  ministry  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  of  this  realm ;  or  unless  they  shidl  refuse 
to  observe  the  orders  and  rites  for  divine  service  used  in  the 
Church  of  England,  or  shall  deprave  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  of  England,  or  shall  say  or  hear  private  mass. 
Those  who  come  under  any  of  these  exceptions  are  obliged  to 
take  the  oath  at  the  second  tender,  under  the  penalties  above- 
mentioned. 

^^  And  to  ascertain  the  sense,  and  set  forth  the  extent  of 
this  solemn  enffairement,  it  is  provided  that  the  oath  of  supre-  ^^o^^f 
macy  made  in  the  first  year  of  this  reign  shaU  be  taken  and  to  be  taken 
expounded  in  such  form  as  is  set  forth  in  an  admonition  (S^y«. 
annexed  to  the  queen^s  majesty'^s  injunctions,  published  in  the  ^^^^^^ 
first  year  of  her  majesty^s  reign ;  that  is  to  say,  to  confess  and  MjiMc^iMt. 
acknowledge  in  her  majesty,  her  heirs,  and  successors,  none 
other  authority  than  that  was  challenged  and  lately  used  by 
the  noble  king  Henry  VIII.  and  king  Edward  VI.,  as  in  the 
said  admonition  more  plainly  may  appear.^ 

By  the  last  proviso  which  I  shall  mention,  it  is  enacted,  that 
**'  no  person  of  or  above  the  degree  of  a  baron  shall  be  obliged 
to  take  this  oath.''  «  ehx. 

When  this  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  Lords, 
Anthony  Brown,  viscount  Montague,  made  a  speech  against  it 
to  this  sense : — 

*'  Upon  the  making  any  law,  three  things  ought  to  be  con-  ^^^^JjL'f 
sidered  by  the  legislature.     First,  whether  the  law  is  nece&-  »p^ 
sary ;  secondly,  whether  it  is  just ;  and  thirdly,  whether  it  is  ^T^ 
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PARKER,  likely  to  be  smooth  and  easy  in  the  execution.  Under  these 
Abp.CM>t  jj^jpQQ  things,  all  the  qualities  essential  to  a  good  law  may  be 
comprehended.  To  apply  these  general  rules  to  the  present 
case.  And  here  this  nobleman  throws  in  a  preliminary  caution 
against  misconstruction.  He  declares  it  is  not  his  intention  to 
charge  the  present  Church  of  England  either  with  error  or 
schism ;  his  business  is  only  to  examine  whether  it  is  defensible 
to  make  a  law  with  a  capital  penalty,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Papists  shall  be  obliged  to  swear  the  orthodoxy  of  the  religion 
now  established.  In  speaking  to  this  matter,  he  endeavours 
to  prove,  in  the  first  place,  that  such  a  law  is  by  no  means 
necessary.  His  reason  is,  because  the  Roman  Catholics  give 
no  disturbance,  check  no  public  motions,  hinder  not  the 
administration  of  any  ai&irs,  either  spiritual  or  temporal ;  they 
neither  dispute  nor  preach.  The  queen  is  not  disobeyed  by 
them ;  neither  can  they  be  charged  with  making  any  ferments, 
or  awakening  ill-humour  amongst  the  people.  They  have 
brought  in  no  religious  novelties ;  neither  can  it  be  said  the 
kingdom  suffers  by  them.  And  since  there  is  both  truth  and 
evidence  in  this  apology,  what  necessity  can  there  be  for 
making  new  laws  against  them  i  Where  there  is  no  disease, 
physic  is  altogether  unseasonable.  To  put  a  sound  constitution 
to  such  penance  is  both  needless  and  dangerous.**^ 

From  hence  he  proceeds  to  the  second  requisite,  and  argues 
against  the  justice  of  the  bill.  ^'  And  here  he  thinks  it  ex- 
tremely unreasonable  that  the  Papists  should  be  thus  solemnly 
obliged  to  profess  their  belief  of  the  Protestant  persuasion : 
and  that  under  the  forfeitures  of  life  and  fortune.  This  he  con- 
ceives implies  a  strong  repugnancy  to  the  laws  of  nature.  It 
ties  up  the  freedom  of  the  will,  forces  people  upon  a  moral  im- 
possibility, and  makes  our  reasonable  faculties  a  misfortune. 
To  compel  a  man  to  swear  the  certainty  of  that  which  he  be- 
lieves uncertain,  is  very  hard  usage  of  the  conscience,  and  the 
heaviest  oppression  of  natural  liberty.  Arguments  may  work 
and  alter  the  opinion,  but  to  drive  the  understanding  by  terror 
and  violence,  is  to  treat  a  man  like  a  creature  below  his  kind. 
482.  "  The  doctrine  of  the  Protestants,"  continues  this  nobleman, 

^^  was  opposed  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  convocation,  at  the 
last  parliament ;  neither  has  it  any  better  agreement  with  the 
major  part  of  Christendom :  it  is  a  contradiction  to  what  has 
been  determined  by  general  councils  and  former  parliaments  : 
and  is  not  this  prescription  of  time,  this  overbalance  of  autho- 
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rities  and  numbers,  sufficient  to  keep  on  doubts,  and  make   eliza- 

Protestancy  uncertain !     If  the  Protestant  pretends  his  belief  v 

is  Catholic,  the  question  will  be,  how  this  term  is  to  be  under- 
stood i  And  are  not  the  learned  divided  here,  and  broken  into 
several  opinions  ?  Now,  till  we  are  all  of  the  same  sentiment, 
and  come  up  to  a  uniformity  of  notion,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
perspicuity,  nor  pronounce  infallibly  upon  things.'*^ 

But  this  is  a  wrong  inference :  for  general  agreement  is  not 
always  necessary  to  the  proof  of  a  truth.  To  resolve  our  faith 
into  such  principles,  and  set  certainty  upon  such  a  precarious 
foot,  is  the  way  to  reason  ourselves  out  of  all  religion.  Be- 
sides, this  lord  argues  against  the  maxims  of  his  own  commu- 
nion, and  destroys  the  pretended  infallibility  of  the  Roman 
Church.  For  by  his  logic  the  Protestant^s  denial  of  this  claim 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  right,  and  make  the  doctrine  uncer- 
tain. 

To  go  on  with  the  lord  Montague,  who,  taking  his  premises 
for  granted,  forms  his  conclusion  accordingly.  ''  Considering 
the  uncertainty  of  the  Protestant  persuasion,^  says  he,  ^^  there 
is  no  justice  in  forcing  people  to  affirm  it  true.  To  make 
them  swear  counter  to  their  conscience,  is  to  enact  hypocrisy 
or  ruin,  death  or  perjury.  Since,  therefore,  the  Protestants 
have  the  possession  of  the  churches  and  revenues,  since  they 
have  an  authority  for  preaching  and  excommunication,  they 
ought  to  be  contented,  and  press  no  farther.  As  for  the 
Catholics,  they  give  them  no  disturbance  in  their  function : 
they  hinder  them  not  in  haranguing  the  people,  and  propa- 
gating their  doctrine.** 

From  hence  this  lord  proceeds  to  speak  to  the  third  head  t 
that  is,  the  conveniency  and  practicableness  of  the  law.  ^'This,** 
says  he,  ^^  will  depend  very  much  upon  what  has  been  remarked 
under  the  second  requisite.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a 
law  which  clashes  so  apparently  with  reason,  and  bears  so  hard 
upon  the  liberty  of  mankind,  cannot  be  executed  without  great 
difficulty  and  struggle  :  for  what  man  is  there  so  abandoned  to 
cowardice,  so  lost  to  all  conscience  and  honour,  as  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  dragged  into  a  new  religion,  and  to  swear  a  con- 
tradiction to  his  belief!  To  lie  quiet,  and  keep  their  persua- 
sion to  themselves,  is  intelligible  caution,  and  things  which 
people  may  reconcile  themselves  to :  but  to  be  forced  either  to 
forswear  oue*s  self  or  die,  is  an  alternative  which  nobody  can 
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PARKER,  digest.    It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  rather  than  submit 

V    ^'  ^  *°^v  to  the  practice  or  the  penalty,  the  subject  may  be  provoked  to 

extremities,  and  apply  to  methods  of  defence.     Now  these 

sallies  of  desperation  are  consequences  which  the  prudence  of  a 

Foxii  MSS.  government  ought  to  prevent.'' 

One  Mr.  Adkinson,  a  member  of  the  house  of  Commons, 
made  a  speech  against  the  bill  in  that  house.  I  shall  mention 
some  part  of  it,  where  he  offers  something  not  touched  on  by 
Mr,  AdJa$^  the  lord  Montague.  After  having  complained  the  refusal  of 
^i^Soe  the  oath  is  charged  with  too  deep  a  penalty,  he  proceeds  to 
^r^o^  answer  an  objection.  ^'  It  had  been  affirmed  in  the  house,  that 
the  maintaining  a  foreign  jurisdiction  was  treason  by  the  com- 
mon law :  that  it  implied  a  transferring  of  the  crown  from  the 
king  to  the  pope :  were  this  true,  he  thinks  no  punishment  too 
great,  and  that  the  first  offence  ought  to  be  death.  To  give 
the  objection  its  full  strength,  he  puts  the  case  of  the  king's 
bringing  a  quare  vmpedit  against  a  spiritual  person.  This," 
says  he,  ^'  is  a  plea  merely  temporal,  and  belongs  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  temporal  courts.  Suppose  the  bishop  had  appealed 
to  Rome  in  arrest  of  judgment,  would  this  foreign  appUcation 
have  been  treason!  Not  at  all;  it  would  not  have  been  so 
much  as  praemunire,  had  the  appeal  been  made  before  the  27th 
of  Edward  III.  However,  it  is  an  offence  against  the  queen's 
crown  and  dignity,  and  so  are  a  great  many  other  misdemea* 
nors,  which  fall  short  of  treason. 

^'  And  since  the  owning  the  pope's  jurisdiction  in  a  case 
where  property  and  prerogative  are  concerned  was  no  treason, 
which  way  could  the  affiirming  his  authority  in  matters  purely 
spiritual  mount  to  so  high  a  crime  \  For  instance,  that  the 
consecration  of  archbishops  belongs  to  his  holiness,  or  that  the 
administration  of  the  divine  service  should  be  under  his  direcr 
tion.  How  could  the  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  apostolic 
see  in  this  sense  be  treason  by  the  common  law,  when  our  kings 
and  parliaments  were  all  Papists,  and  owned  the  pope  for  their 
spiritual  father!  But  notwithstanding  this  deference,  the 
lords  and  commons,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  took  care  to 
defend  the  prerogative,  and  maintain  the  constitution  against 
papal  encroachments."  And  for  this  he  gives  instances  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  I.,  Richard  II.,  and  Henry  VI. ;  which-the 
reader  may  find  remarked  in  the  first  part  of  this  history. 
He  argues  for  an  abatement  of  the  penalty  from  the  doc- 
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trine  of  the  English  Protestants.     ^*  I  have  heard,^  says  he,    eliza- 

^^  some  of  these  preachers  affirm,  that  religion  ought  to  be  pro-  > ^ 1^ 

pagated  by  persuasion,  and  not  by  force  and  terror.  For  this 
reason  they  call  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles,  made  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  ^  the  whip  with  six  lashes.^  And  as  for  the  pro- 
secutions in  the  late  reign,  they  declaimed  loudly  against  them. 
They  called  the  bishops  '  blood-suckers,  men  that  made  it  their 
diversion  to  destroy  innocent  people,  and  that  they  were  worse 
than  Gaiaphas  and  Judas  T  he  is  surprised,  therefore,  to  find 
these  men  press  for  sanguinary  laws,  and  abet  those  rigours 
they  declared  so  strongly  against. 

^'  He  argues  against  the  severity  of  the  bill  firom  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Fathers,  who  disliked  proceeding  to  extremities  for 
matters  of  belief.  He  observes,  that  when  the  emperors  made 
any  penal  laws  against  heretics,  they  seldom  went  any  farther 
than  fining,  imprisonment,  and  banishment.  And  here,  unless 
the  party  was  convicted  by  witness,  the  penalty  could  not  take 
place.  But  by  this  bill,  though  a  man  intends  to  acquiesce, 
and  makes  no  complaint  or  remonstrance ;  though  he  behaves 
himself  never  so  inofiensively,  and  keeps  his  conscience  to  him- 
self, yet  we  are  resolved  to  pursue  him  to  his  thoughts,  and  see 
what  lies  within  him ;  and  to  drive  him  out  of  all  shelter,  we  483. 
offer  him  an  insnaring  oath.  If  he  cannot  pass  this  test,  he 
fiills  immediately  under  praemunire ;  that  is,  his  lands  and 
goods  are  forfeited,  and  his  person  imprisoned  during  the 
queen^s  pleasure.  And,  which  is  more,  after  all  this,  his  life 
has  but  a  slender  security ;  for  a  man  attainted  of  praemunire 
is  out  of  the  protection  of  the  laws ;  and  thus  any  body  may 
kill  him,  without  being  called  to  an  account  for  it.''^ 

Mr.  Adkinson'^s  urging  this  point,  it  is  likely,  occasioned  an  The  aatuu 
amendment  in  the  bill,  and  brought  in  the  clause  by  which  it  is  ^^J^i 
enacted,  '^  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  kill  any  person  attainted  ^  f^  a  ma» 

.  ,  ...  •    •  •!•        under  prm- 

upon  premumre :  any  law,  or  statute,  or  opmion,  or  exposition  mmin. 
of  any  law  or  statute,  to  the  contrary,  in  any  wise,  notwith- 
standing.'' 5  Eliz. 
To  proceed :  this  member  conceives  the  penalties  for  refusing  ^p-  ^- 
the  oath,  already  enacted,  are  sufiBcient  to  answer  the  ends,  i  Eliz. 
and  secure  the  government.     *^  For,  is  it  not  a  more  likely  ^^' 
expedient  to  gain  people  and  reconcile  them  to  the  oath  I    Is 
it  not  more  likely  to  do  this  by  tempting  their  compliance  with 
profit  and  preferment,  than  by  menacing  them  with  ruin  in 
case  they  refuse !    On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  punishment 
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PARKER,  heavy  enough  for  a  man  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  common 
^  *  privileges  of  his  birthright ! — ^to  have  his  parts  and  learning  he 
dead  upon  his  hands,  and  receive  no  countenance  firom  the 
government! 

^'  But  suppose,^  says  he,  ^^  the  bill  was  passed,  what  public 
benefit  can  be  expected  from  it !  You  will  say,  we  should  be 
disencumbered  from  the  obstinate  Papists,  who,  if  they  are 
suffered  to  live  amongst  us,  would  be  busy  in  disturbing  the 
state.^  To  this  he  answers,  ^'  that,  if  everybody  who  scruples 
the  oath  should  refuse  it,  and  be  executed  for  their  non- 
compliance, the  kingdom  would  be  extremely  weakened,  and  in 
a  much  worse  condition  to  defend  itself.  This  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  collected  by  the  declension  of  the  universities :  for 
here  the  contests  about  reUgion,  the  discouraging  of  opinions, 
the  displacing  of  members,  has  brought  sense  and  learning  to  a 
very  low  ebb;  and,  without  timely  provision,  we -are  all  in 
danger  of  falling  back  to  a  remarkable  ignorance. 

^^  But,  suppose  the  bulk  of  the  people  should  not  decline  the 
oath,  can  you  imagine  all  that  take  it  will  change  their  opinion! 
No  :  menacing  and  terror  may  command  the  practice,  but  not 
the  persuasion  ;  violence  may  make  a  coward,  but  never  a 
convert:  and  thus  many  a  man  will  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
book  when  his  heart  keeps  off  at  a  dktance.  Besides,  the 
frighting  people  out  of  their  sentiment,  and  starving  them  into 
perjury,  does  but  heighten  their  disaifection,  and  push  them 
forward  to  revenge  at  the  first  opportunity. 

^'  Let  us,  therefore,^^  continues  this  gentleman,  ^^not  be  lean- 
tempered  :  let  not  difference  in  religion  put  us  upon  prosecu- 
tion and  harsh  usage.  To  love  one  another  is  much  more 
becoming  our  profession :  for,  I  am  sure,  it  is  far  from  Chris- 
tianity to  hate  our  neighbour.  Let  us  lay  down  our  animosities 
and  squabbling,  Such  misunderstandings,  besides  the  mischief 
they  do  at  home,  give  our  enemies  an  advantage,  and  invite 
them  to  fall  upon  us.  And,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it  at 
present,  we  shaU  come  to  this  remedy  at  last :  for,  though  the 
suffering  part  will  have  the  worst  of  it,  the  prosecutors  will  not 
always  be  easy ;  and  thus  both  sides,  at  last,  will  make  fur 
repose.  For  is  not  this  the  issue  of  the  controversy  in  Ger- 
many !  That  country  has  been  miserably  harassed  with  reli- 
gious disputes ;  but  now  they  are  sensible  of  their  error,  and 
seem  tired  into  charity  and  good  nature.  Now,  Papists  and 
Protestants  can  converse  together  like  friends,  and  never  &11 
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out  about  difference  in  belief,    And  since  the  lords  and  gentle-    eliza- 
men  of  these  two  houses  have  the  sword  in  their  hands,  I  hope  «^      ^    '  ^ 
I  they  will  be  cautious  how  they  use  it :  for,  if  you  strike,  your 

countrymen  and  fellow-Christians,  and  some  of  your  near 
friends  and  relations,  must  feel  the  smart.  I  desire  it  may  be 
remembered,  that  people  who  suffer  for  refusing  this  oath  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  common  malefactors,  as  thieves  or 
murderers.  They  do  not  offend  from  wicked  intention  and 
malice-prepense.  No :  it  is  conscience  and  good  meaning 
which  makes  them  clash  with  the  law.  I  do  not  deny  but  they 
may  be  mistaken ;  but,  when  this  happens,  the  case  is  still 
harder ;  for,  if  we  let  the  penalty  loose  upon  them  under  such 
mispersuasion,  we  bar  recollection,  and  destroy  both  body  and 
I  souL     It  is  possible,  some  of  this  religion  may  have  given 

offence :  granting  this,  I  hope  you  will  not  draw  a  punishment 
upon  the  innocent  on  their  account.  You  will  rather  incline 
to  the  gentler  side :  you  will  forgive  the  obnoxious,  for  the 
sake  of  the  much  greater  number  who  have  done  no  harm  ^J*^     Foxii  Mss. 

There  was  another  speech  of  a  member  of  the  lower  house, 
in  answer  to  this  last-mentioned.  It  was  made  by  one  learned 
in  the  law ;  but  does  not  seem  to  disentangle  the  case.  His 
arguments  are  some  of  them  wide  of  the  question  ;  and,  where 
his  reasonings  are  strongest,  they  conclude  but  for  an  oath  of 
allegiance.  He  pretends  the  ^^  oath  touches  no  spiritual  thing, 
but  only  binds  the  subject  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  in  his 
I  prince.'^     But  this  is  a  great  mistake,  as  the  reader  may  per-  strype^s 

I  ceive  by  the  form :  for  here  the  subject  swears  two  things  in  ^270*'  * 

which  religion  is  materially  concerned: — first,    "  that  the 
queen^s  highness  is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  this  realm, 
I  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  ;'*'*  and,  secondly, 

I  ^^  that  no  foreign  prelate  or  potentate  has,  or  ought  to  have, 

any  jurisdiction  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within 
this  realm.^  Now,  no  person,  who  believes  the  pope  the 
principle  of  unity  and  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  can  possibly  take  this  oath  with  a  good  conscience. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  error  of  this  persuasion,  if  the  papal 
supremacy  is  thus  restrained  to  matters  purely  spiritual,  those 
who  maintain  it  have  room  enough  for  their  allegiance,  and  may 
be  loyal  subjects  to  their  prince. 

>  Thete  philanthropical  tpeechoa  of  Montague  and  Adkinson  on  the  Supifimacy  Bill 
deserve  the  warmest  praise. 
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PARKER,     To  go  on  to  some  other  statutes  of  this  pariiament :  by  the 

Abp.c>nu  ^^  ^]|icii  makes  clipping  the  coin  high  treason,  it  is  provided, 

AU  lords  (^  ^^  that,  if  any  lords  of  parliament,  or  peers  of  the  realm,  shall 

^^&^    happen  to  be  indicted  of  any  offence  made  treason  by  this  act, 

^  *^*^       that  then  they  and  every  of  them  shall  have  their  trial  by  their 

5  Eiiz.  peers.'*^  From  hence  I  infer,  that  bishops  ought  to  be  tried  by 
^^'  *  their  peers  in  cases  of  treason,  because  nobody  questions  their 
Coke*s  being  lords  of  parliament.  Sir  Edward  Coke  himself  makes  no 
foi!  n? '  '  scruple  to  confess  thus  much. 

484.  The  next  act  I  shall  mention  punishes  the  publishing  any 

fimtastical  prophecy  upon  arms,  fields,  badges,  &c. 

An  ad  The  statuto  sets  forth,  it  had  been  the  practice  of  some 

iastieaipro-  ttuJcontents  to  prognosticate  fortunes  and  events  from  colours, 

P^^^^^'       and  charges,  and  crests,  belonging  to  persons  of  quality ;  and 

that  this  conjectural  presumption  had  made  bold  with   the 

queen  herself.     The  penalty  of  doing  this,  with  an  intention  of 

raising  any  insurrection  or  public  disturbance,  is  the  forfeiture 

of  ten  pounds  and  a  yearns  imprisonment  for  the  first,  and 

imprisonment  during  life  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  goods  and 

6  Eli*.        chattels  for  the  second,  offence. 

The  next  statute  is  levelled  against  witchcraft. 

The  preamble  takes  notice,  that,  since  the  statute  made  in 
the  23rd  year  of  king  Henry  VIII.  was  repealed  in  the  first 
An  ad  year  of  king  Edward  VI.,  ^^  many  fantastical  and  devilish  per- 
witchcraft,  sons  havo  devised  and  practised  invocations  and  conjurations  of 
evil  spirits,  and  have  used  and  practised  witchcrafts,  enchant- 
ments, charms,  and  sorceries,  to  the  destruction  of  the  persons 
and  goods  of  their  neighbours  and  other  subjects  of  this  realm, 
and  for  other  lewd  intents  and  purposes,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  Almighty  Ood,  to  the  peril  of  their  own  souls,  and  to  the 
great  infamy  and  disquietness  of  this  realm.*" 

The  body  of  the  statute  enacts,  ^'  that  in  case  any  person 
practises  witchcraft,  or  uses  charms,  whereby  any  body  happens 
to  be  killed  or  destroyed,  the  punishment  for  such  offenders, 
their  aiders  and  counsellors,  is  death  upon  legal  conviction, 
without  benefit  of  the  clergy. 

^^  And  if  any  person  happens  to  be  disabled  in  his  limbs,  or 
brought  to  a  consumption,  by  the  practice  of  witchcraft  upon 
him,  that  then  the  criminal,  his  aiders,  and  counsellors,  shall 
suffer  a  yearns  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence,  and  stand  in 
the  pillory  once  a  quarter  in  some  market-town,  and  there 
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make  public  confession  of  his  offence.    And  in  case  of  a  relapse    eliza- 
into  the  same  crime,  to  sufier  death  as  a  felon  without  privilege  ' 

of  clergy  or  sanctuary. 

^*  And  Ssurther,  if  any  person  by  witchcraft  or  divination  pre- 
tends  to  discover  any  hid  treasure  of  gold  or  silver,  to  tell 
where  things  lost  or  stolen  may  be  found,  to  excite  any  un- 
lawful aSection,  or  to  prejudice  any  body  in  person  or  goods, 
the  penalty  is  a  yearns  imprisonment,  and  standing  once  a 
quarter  in  the  pillory,  for  the  first  offence ;  and  for  the  second, 
he  was  to  incur  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and 
suffer  imprisonment  during  life^'*^  5  EUz. 

The  bishops,  it  is  likely,  having  complained  that  the  writs  aI']^'/^ 
"  de  excommunicato  capiendo^  were  often-times  sunk  with  the  ^  ^^  ^ 

€X6CUt%0fl  Of 

sheriff,  and  the  censures  of  the  Church  baffled  by  such  pre-  the  writ 
varication,  there  was  a  bill  passed  this  parliament  for  prevent-  ^^^l^^tMoto 
ing  this  abuse.     It  is  enacted,  that  in  case  the  sheriff  makes  a  copiendo: 
false  return,  he  was  to  forfeit  forty  pounds :  and  if  he  returns 
a  ^^non  est  inventus^  out  of  his  baiUwick,  that  then  a  ^'  capias^^ 
was  to  be  awarded  with  the  forfeiture  of  ten  pounds  for  not 
appearing  upon  the  first  ^' capias,^  twenty  pounds  upon  the 
second,    and   the   same   forfeiture   to   continue  upon  every 
^'capias,^^  until  the  person  excommunicated  makes  his  appear- 

ance.  ....  ^23. 

By  another  statute  relating  to  religion,  it  is  enacted,  that  Anad'/br 

the  whole  Bible,  both  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  the  book  mT^^ 
of  Common  Prayer  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  as  ^'^  9s^ 
now  used  within  the  realm  in  English,  should  be  translated  into  into  wdck. 
the  Welch  language.     The  act  puts  the  direction  of  this  work 
into  the  hands  of  the  bishops  of  Hereford,  St.  DavidX  St. 
Asaph,  Bangor,  and  Landaff,  who  were  to  inspect  the  transla^ 
tion,  and  take  care  for  the  printing  of  such  a  number,  that 
every  cathedral,  collegiate,  and  parish  church,  and  chapel  of 
ease,  within  their  respective  dioceses,  where  Welch  was  com- 
monly spoken,  might  be  furnished  with  one.     The  price  of  the 
books  was  to  be  set  by  the  bishops,  the  incumbents  to  pay  one 
half  of  the  charge,  and  the  parish  the  other. 

And  to  take  leave  of  this  parliament,  there  was  a  confirma- 
tion of  a  subsidy  of  six  shillings  in  the  pound  granted  by  the 
clergy.  5  Eiiz. 

This  year  the  lady  Eatherine  Grey,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  "*'  ^* 

*  All  the  witchcraft  acts  were  very  ingenioualy  evaded  by  the  astrologen  and  alche- 
miats,  Dee,  Iiilly»  Fludd,  &c.  &c. 
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PARKER,  Suffolk,  and  sister  to  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  was  committed  to 
^ — L.^J!1j  the  Tower.     This  lady  had,  soon  after  her  marriage,   been 
legally  divorced  from  Henry  lord  Herbert,  eldest  son  to  the 
lord  Pembroke.     She  was  ready  to  lie  in  when  imprisoned ; 
she  declared  herself  married  to  Edward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hert- 
ford.    This  was  pubUcly  owned  by  the  earl  himself  at  his 
return  from  France,  who  notwithstanding  was  sent  to.  the 
Tower.     The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  some  other  com- 
missioners, were  delegated  to  try  the  cause,  and  give  final 
sentence.     The  parties  not  being  able  to  produce  any  witness 
of  then-  marriage  within  the  time  assigned,  the  archbishop  pro- 
'ihfifyrd'^  nounced  the  correspondence  between  them  unlawful,  and  that 
andiad^      they  ought  to  do  penance  for  fornication.     Though  there  was 
Orey  ^    no  appealing  from  this  sentence,  one  John  Hales,  a  man  of 
^^^^^^  learning,  but  much  given  to  singularities,  ventured  to  censure 
it  for  a  nullity ;  and  that  the  consent  of  the  earl  and  lady  was 
sufficient  for  a  lawful  marriage.     For  this  paradox  Hales  was 
committed.     The  lady  had  two  sons  by  this  nobleman,  Edward 
and  Thomas.     The  earl  was  prosecuted  in  the  star-chamber, 
fined  five  thousand  pounds,  and  suffered  nine  years^  imprison*^ 
ment.     He  still  insisted  on  his  marriage,  and  by  the  advice  of 
several  civilians,  threw  in  an  appeal  against  the  archbishop'^s 
sentence,  which  was  withdrawn  by  him  pubhcly  afterwards. 
The  lady  thought  herself  harshly  used,  and  fell  into  a  deep 
Oambden,    melancholy,  which  put  an  end  to  her  life  about  six  years  after. 
Notwithstanding  the  sentence,  her  eldest  son  Edward  carried 
the  title  of  lord  Beauchamp,  and  dying  in  his  father^s  life-time 
left  issue  William,  who  by  letters-patent  was  created  earl  of 
Vide  Dug-    Hertford  by  king  James  II. 

am,  Union        By  the   act   of  assurance,   the   archbishops  and  bishops 
York."    ^    were  empowered  to  tender  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  their 
clergy.     Archbishop  Parker  was  sensible  of  the  severity  of  the 
statute,  and  that  the  execution  of  it  would  draw  an  imputation 
of  cruelty  upon  the  bishops.     For  would  not  pressing  this  san- 
guinary law  look  like  a  spirit  of  revenge  f     Would  it  not  look 
like  reprisals  for  what  had  been  suffered  by  the  Protestants  in 
the  late  reign  ?     And  besides,  it  is  likely  that  Parker,  being  a 
bishop's  ten-  good-naturcd  prelate,  might  think  the  penalty  overchaiged : 
^^^^*Sus   ^^^^  therefore,  to  screen  the  papists  from  suffering,  and  the 
oaiA  ofm-    bishoDS  from  censure,  he  wrote  to  his  suflrairans  to  manage 
the  Roman    themselvcs  With  great  caution  and  reserve  m  executing  the  act 
dargy,        of  assurance.     And  in  case  the  stubbornness  and  misbehaviour 
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of  some  people  should  force  them  to  otEet  the  oath ;  if  such'  eliza- 

BETH 

persons  refused  to  swear  the  supremacy,  the  bishop  concerned 
should  immediately  inform  the  archbishop  of  their  refusal,  and 
not  tender  the  oath  a  second  time  until  an  answer  was  returned 
in  writing.     He  desires  these  suggestions  may  not  be  inter- 
preted as  if  he  was  a  favourer  of  such  obstinate  recusants. 
'^  My  design,^  says  he,  ^^  is  only  to  recommend  the  governing 
our  flocks  with  a  pastoral  care ;  it  being  part  of  our  character 
not  to  be  swayed  by  resentment  and  private  regards,  but  to 
proceed  by  gentle  motions,  and  endeavour  to  gain  the  misled 
by  methods  of  lenity.^     In  the  dose,  he  desires  the  bishops  to 
believe  this  advice  was  sent  them  upon  weighty  considerations. 
However,  for  several  reasons,  he  thought  it  best  to  keep  it  to 
themselves,  and  doubted  not  their  being  of  the  same  mind.        Life  of 
Parker  sent  a  copy  of  these  directions  to  secretary  Cecil,  p^ker^ 
He  likewise  gave  this  minister  an  account  of  his  sending  this  ^'  ^*^' 
advice  to  the  bishops  in  his  own  name,  and  not  in  the  queen^s. 
He  lets  him  know. her  majesty  approved  the  expedient,  and 
was  willing  the  rigour  of  the  law  might  be  diverted.     He 
thought  the  writing  in  the  queen'*s  name  might  affect  the  re- 
putation of  the  legislature,  dishearten  the  Protestants,  and 
give  the  papists  too  much  encouragement.     He  owns  he  had 
no  warrant  in  writing  to  halt  in  the  execution  of  the  act : 
howeyer,  since  he  knew  the  queen's  mind,  he  was  willing  to 
stand  a  censure,  and  hazard  his  credit  for  her  majesty'^s  ser- 
vice.    He  concludes  with  referring  the  matter  to  the  secre- 
tary, who  approved  his  method.  Petit  MSS. 
By  this  temper  none  of  the  popish  bishops  or  clergy  ha4  the  A^\^hop 
oath  of  supremacy  offered  them,  excepting  Bonner '.  Noweft  Re- 
Having  done  with  what  related  to  the  Church  in  the  parlia-  proof,  p.  il. 
ment,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  convocation,  which  was  held  at 
the  same  time. 

Upon  the  ISth  of  January,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  synodus 
and  his  suffiagans  met  at  St.  PauFs ;  and  being  all  in  their  ^"^^'^*' 
habits,  the  archbishop  went  into  the  dean'^s  stall,  and  the  p.  m. ' 
bishops  into  those  of  the  prebendaries  on  each  side  of  iheAwmoeo'' 
choir.     After  this  the  Litany  and  the  Veni  Creator  werej^^^*^'- 
solemnly  sung  in  English.     Then  Day,  provost  of  Eton,  made 
a  sermon  in  Latin.     After  sermon  the  first  psakn  was  sung 

*  How  much  more  amiable  does  archbishop  Parker  appear  in  the  pages  of  Collier, 
than  he  does  in  the  memoirs  of  the  low  Church  historians. 
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in  English,  and  the  archbishop  and  bishops  received  the  holy 
eucharist  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  London.  After  the 
conununion,  the  archbishop  and  bishops  went  into  the  chapter- 
house. The  archbishop  had  a  seat  in  the  middle,  the  suffira- 
gans  sitting  on  each  side.  Their  names  were  as  follow : — 
Edmund  London,  Robert  Winton,  William  Chichester,  John 
Hereford,  Richard  Ely,  Edwin  Wigom,  Rowland  Bangor, 
Nicholas  Lincoln,  John  Sarum,  Richard  Meneven,  Edmund 
RofT,  Gilbert  Bath  and  Wells,  Thomas  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
William  Exon,  John  Norwich,  Edmund  Peterborough,  Thomas 
St.  Asaph,  Richard  Gloucester,  and  commendatory  of  Bristol. 
The  clergy  of  the  lower  house  were  likewise  in  the  chapter- 
house, attending  the  archbishop.  And  now  the  bishop  of 
London  made  a  return  of  his  certificate  for  summoning  the 
suffiragans.  The  certificate  being  read  by  the  archbishop^s 
Chancellor,  and  the  bishops  called,  their  appearance  was  en- 
tered by  the  registrar.  When  this  was  done,  the  archbishop 
made  a  short  speech,  acquainting  them  they  had  now  a  fair 
opportunity  for  giving  the  last  hand  to  the  reformation.  That 
the  queen  was  favourably  disposed  for  such  an  undertaking. 
Then  he  suggested  the  choice  of  a  prolocutor  to  the  clergy  of 
the  lower  house,  and  recommended  Alexander  Nowell,  dean. of 
St.  Paulas.  After  this  he  ordered  his  chancellor  to  receive 
the  bishops^  certificates,  to  take  an  account  of  the  proxies  of 
the  absentees,  and  examine  the  reasons  of  their  absence :  and 
those  who  neither  appeared  in  person  nor  proxy,  were  pro- 
nounced contumacious,  and  a  punishment  referred  to  the  next 
sessipns. 

At  that  time  the  archbishop,  with  the  rest  of  the  bishops, 
came  to  St.  Paul'^s.  His  grace  officiated  in  the  chapter-house 
in  Latin,  a  new  prayer  being  made  for  the  occasion.  When 
the  service  was  over,  the  laity  were  dismissed,  and  the  lower 
clergy  withdrew  to  their  house.  Soon  after,  being  sent  for  by 
the  archbishop,  they  came  and  presented  Nowell  for  their  pro- 
locutor, who  was  introduced  between  the  deans  of  Westminster 
and  Christ-church.  The  first  made  a  speech  upon  the  merit 
and  qualifications  of  the  elect :  Nowell,  on  the  other  side,  in  a 
modest  application,  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  panegyric,  to 
disclaim  the  character,  and  disable  himself.  However,  at  last 
he  was  contented  to  constrain  his  inclination,  and  resign  to 
their  choice.    The  archbishop  discoursing  this  matter  with  the 
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bishops,  they  unanimously  agreed  upon  his  fitness  for  the  em-    eliza- 
ployment.      Then  the  archbishop  made  a  speech,  and  with  v_^— L^ 
some  touches  of  commendation,  confirmed  the  election.     The 
clergy  of  the  lower  house  now  dismissed,  the  archbishop  de- 
sired the  bishops  to  recollect  the  defects  and  imperfect  regula-  id. 
tions  in  their  respective  dioceses,  and  propound  them  at  the 
next  session. 

Having  now  given  the  reader  a  view  of  the  preliminary  cere- 
monies, I  shall  proceed  to  the  business  of  this  meeting.  There 
were  several  things  aimed  at ;  but  excepting  a  subsidy,  toge- 
ther  with  some  additions,  omissions,  and  alterations  in  the 
doctrinal  articles,  nothing  passed.  There  was  a  project, 
amongst  other  things,  for  making  an  alteration  in  the  ceremo- 
nies. To  this  purpose,  Sandys,  bishop  of  Worcester,  brought  A  moHon 
in  a  paper,  consisting  of  three  heads.  "^iano/acme 

First,  that  by  her  majesty'^s  authority,  and  the  assistance  of  J^V*"** 
the  archbishop  of  Ganterbury,  the  rubric  in  the  Common  See  the  Con- 
Prayer,  which  gives  women  a  liberty  to  baptise  in  case  of  Hampton 
necessity,  might  be  altered.     This  matter  the  bishop  would  L^Elt^an  e'g 
have  governed  by  the  direction  of  an  act  of  parliament  to  be  Alliance  of 
made  for  that  purpose.     His  reason  for  an  alteration  is,  be-  offices, 
cause  the  holy  Scriptures  declare  women  incapable  of  adminis-  p-  ^^• 
tering  the  sacraments.     Grindal,  bishop  of  London,  was  of 
Sandys^s  opinion  as  to  the  thing,  but  differed  as  to  the  manner 
of  settling  it.     He  thought  a  synod  was  the  most  proper  autho- 
rity to  regulate  this  point. 

Secondly,  Sandys  moved,  that  the  making  a  cross  in  the 
child^s  forehead  might  be  rased  out  of  the  office,  and  thexasure 
confirmed  by  the  secular  authority  above  mentioned.  It  seems 
he  thought  this  ceremony  unnecessary  and  superstitious. 

Thirdly,  that  pursuant  to  the  precedents  of  king  Henry 
VIII.  and  king  Edward  VI.,  a  committee  of  bishops  and  other 
learned  men  may  be  appointed  by  her  majesty  to  draw  a 
scheme  for  Church  discipline  and  government ;  and  that  the 
regulations  agreed  by  them  might  be  confirmed  this  session  by  ^^^' 
the  parliament. 

There  was  another  paper  laid  before  the  convocation,  and 
subscribed  by  three-and-thirty  of  the  lower  house.  It  was 
digested  into  seven  articles.  AnoUt^r 

O  Ml  I  /• 

aiUmpt  of 
this  kind. 

I.  That  the  Psalms  appointed  by  the  Common  Prayer  might 
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PARKER,  be  sung  distinctly  by  the  whole  congregation,  or  else  read 

-   \  M>  »^  wholly  by  the  minister :  and  that  all  strains  of  skill,  musical 

performances,  and  playing  on  the  organs,  should  be  discharged. 

II.  That  none  of  the  laity  may  be  allowed  to  baptize,  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  and  that  the  sign  of  the  cro&s  may 
be  disused  in  the  administration  of  that  sacrament. 

III.  That  kneeling  at  the  holy  eucharist  may  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  ordinary.  Their  objection  is,  because  some 
do  not  only  knock  in  kneeling,  but  behave  themselves  super- 
stitiously.  It  seems  these  men  had  forgotten  that  knocking 
on  the  breast  was  a  gesture  commended  by  our  Saviour  in  the 
publican. 

IV.  That  the  copes  and  surplices  may  be  laid  aside,  and 
that  tiie  habit  of  the  desk  and  the  pulpit  may  be  the  same. 

v.  That  the  ministers  of  the  word  and  sacraments  may  not 
be  forced  to  wear  such  gowns  and  caps  as  the  enemies  of  the 
Gh)8pel  have  made  the  distinguishing  habit  of  their  function. 

VI.  That  in  the  thirty-third  article  of  doctrine  concerning 
ceremonies,  the  censure  of  those  who  disconform  may  be  soft- 
ened, and  let  down  to  a  gentler  dislike.  They  refer  to  the 
articles  passed  in  the  year  1552  ;  and  the  clause  they  would 
have  reformed  is  this :  "  Whosoever  through  private  judgment 
willingly  and  purposely  doth  openly  break  the  traditions  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church,  which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  word 
of  Grod,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  common  authority, 
ought  to  be  rebuked  openly  (that  other  may  fear  to  do  the 
like)  as  one  that  offendeth  against  the  common  order  of  the 
Churob,  and  hurteth  the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and 
woundeth  the  consciences  of  weak  brethren.*" 

Idem.  VII.  That  all  festivals  kept  in  honour  of  the  Saints  might 

be  abrogated,  or,  at  least,  kept  on  with  some  circumstances  of 
abatement;  that  the  memory  of  the  Saints  might  be  only 
retained  in  sermons,  homilies,  or  the  public  Liturgy ;  and  that 
after  the  people  had  been  thus  instructed  in  their  history,  and 
done  their  devotions,  they  might  have  the  liberty  of  working 
the  rest  of  the  day.  The  prolocutor  Nowel  subscribed  this 
paper. 

Feb.  13.  These  articles,  excepting  the  sixth,  were  strongly  debated  in 

the  lower  house,  and  put  to  the  scrutiny.  But  being  couched 
in  terms  explanatory,  and  in  some  things  different  from  the 
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otheiB,  I  shall  mentioa  part  of  them.      The  firsfc  staods   eliza- 
thus: 

^'  That  all  Sundays  and  principal  feasts  of  Christ  be  kept 
holy-days,  and  all  other  festivals  abrogated. 

"  Secondly.  That  in  all  parish  churches  the  minister  in  com- 
mon prayer  turn  his  face  towards  the  people. 

^^The  third  and  fourth  are  the  same  with  those  of  that 
number  already  related,  only  the  latter  censures  knocking  on 
the  breast  more  plainly  than  the  other. 

^'  The  fifth  is  more  moderate  than  the  fourth  of  the  former 
seven ;  it  allows  the  use  of  the  surplice  in  the  desk,  and  only 
strikes  off  the  cope  and  other  sacerdotal  distinctions.**^  SutdoaI' 

nal.  p.  288. 

These  six  articles  were  warmly  contested ;  and,  dividing  upon  f^^*P^ 
the  question,  some  of  the  members  were  willing  to  refer  the  Os  lower 
controversy  to  the  upper  house.    Others  protested  against  this  ^'"^' 
compromise,  and  declared  themselves  resolved  against  any  alte- 
ration in  the  present  establishment.     When  they  went  to  the 
suffirage,  they  found  the  innovators  a  considerable  number; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  struggle,  the  protesting  party  carried 
it.     And  thus  the  ceremonies  and  relijrious  decorations  con-  Tke  c^nrck 
tinned  in  their  former  condition.     However,  it  is  plain,  by  the  maa 


cow- 


contest,  the  Frankfort  and  6eneva  Precisians  had  no  small  ^^''^' 
interest.  Many  of  the  English  exiles  were  wiUing  to  reform 
away  the  ornaments  and  solemnity  of  divine  worship,  and 
thought  Calvin'^s  platform  a  much  better  regulation  than  that 
of  the  primitive  Church ;  but,  God  be  thanked,  the  majority  of 
our  reformers  had  a  different  sense  of  these  matters,  and  had 
more  learning  and  judgment,  more  steadiness  and  resolution, 
than  to  be  overruled  with  noise  and  novelty.  f  k.  is 

Some  few  days  after,  the  archbishop  sent  for  the  prolocutor,  T%e  ani- 
and  delivering  him  certain  articles,  ordered  him  to  communi-  i^^articUt 
cate  them  to  the  lower  house ;  that  those  members  should  ^^J^^  ^ 
examine  the  heads,  and  return  their  opinion  in  writing.     The  Aoms. 
articles  were,  whether,  if  the  writ  de  melius  inquirendo  was 
issued  out  upon  the  estates  of  the  clergy,  the  queen  would 
find  her  account  in  that  inquiry.     Item,  whether  some  bene- 
fices are  not    already  overrated.      Thirdly :    They  were  to 
inquire  into  dilapidations,  and  other  wastes  upon  livings,  and 
by  whom  they  were  done.     Fourthly:    They  were  to  make 
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PARKER,  their  report  how  they  had  been  used  in  the  levying  arrearages 

Abp.Cant.^  ^^  tenths  and  subsidies.     Fifthly :  How  many  benefices  they 

find  charged  with  pensions  for  religious  persons.     And  lastly : 

They  were  to  certify  how  many  livings  were  void  in  every 

Journal  of    dioCCSe. 

<ation!pc^8  Theso  inquiries  were  dhrected  by  the  archbishop,  to  discover 
]^ir^*8TP  ^^®  poverty  of  the  clergy,  and  how  lamentably  they  had 
Acu  in  suffered  in  their  revenues ;  and  when  the  lower  house  had 
Dmno^Con-  puTsucd  the  archbishop'^s  instructions,  and  made  their  report 
odTs*  iS^  upon  the  queries,  it  was  to  be  hoped  such  proof  of  the  indigence 
giicana  in  of  the  parochial  clergy  might  move  the  court  to  compassion, 
p.^lTo. '  and  put  a  stop  at  least  to  any  farther  oppression.  But  it  does 
not  appear  the  archbishop'^s  intention  was  answered,  or  that 
any  progress  was  made  in  this  matter  by  the  lower  house. 

The  main  business  of  this  synod  was  the  settling  the  doc- 
trinal part  of  the  Reformation.     That  the  number  of  the  arti- 
cles passed  in  1652  was  retrenched,  and  some  amendments 
made  upon  the  rest,  has  been  already  related.     That  which 
remains  to  be  done,  is  to  vindicate  the  Church  from  the  charge 
of  forgery,  in  the  head  of  the  twentieth  article  passed  in  this 
synod.       The  pretended  interpolation  stands  thus : — '^  The 
Church  has  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies,  and  authority 
in  controversies  of  faith." 
The  preiaies     In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.,  one  Burton,  a  puritanical 
%^E^a!id  clergyman,  charged  archbishop  Laud  and  the  prelates  of  that 
charged  with  reign  with  this  foul  practice.     In  his  letter  to  the  temporal 
clause  in  the  lords  of  the  privy  couucil,  he  complains  in  this  language: — 
arti^^      "  That  the  prelates,  to  justify  their  proceedings,  had  forged  a 
new  article  of  religion,  brought  from  Rome,  which  gave  them 
full  power  to  alter  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  our  Church  at 
487.         ^  blow,  and  had  foisted  it  into  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
Archbishop   article  of  our  Church ;    and  that  this  was  in  the  then  last  edi- 

IjxucCs 

speech  in  the  tiou  of  the  aitides,  viz.,  'That  of  the  year  1628,  in  afiront  of 
^ar-c  m-  j^^  majesty^s  declaration  before  them,  &c.,  that  to  forge  an 
wi"2*"*'82  *^^^'®'  either  in  whole  or  in  part.,  and  then  thrust  it  upon  the 
Church,  is  a  most  heinous  crime,  and  far  worse  than  forging  a 
deed." "  Burton  endeavours  to  support  the  charge,  by  alleg- 
ing this  clause  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  or  English 
articles  of  Edward  V I.  or  queen  Ehzabeth,  ratified  by  parlia- 
ment ;  nor  (as  the  archbishop  understood  him)  in  any  copies 
before  that  printed  anno  1628,  with  the  king's  declaration 
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before  it.  And  Fuller,  to  set  Burton's  objection  in  its  fiill  ELIZA- 
strength,  observes,  this  clause  concerning  the  authority  of  the  .«-_,^_l^ 
Church  was  omitted  in  the  English  and  Latin  edition  of  the 
articles  set  forth  in  the  year  1571,  when,  as  this  historian 
pretends,  they  were  first  confirmed  by  parliament.  He  takes 
notice,  likewise,  that  Dr.  Mocket,  chaplain  to  archbishop 
Abbot,  omitted  this  clause  in  his  Latin  translation  of  the 
articles.  ^fz\ 

To  return  to  Burton :  this  was  charging  home,  and  touching  book  9. 
the  reputation  of  the  Church  in  a  very  sensible  part.     To  wipe  ^' 
off  this  aspersion,  archbishop  Laud  replies,  "  That  the  articles  f^^^^f^ 
of  Edward  V I.,  and  those  made  under  queen  Elizabeth,  differed  prwe»  the 
very  much :  that  by  consequence  those  of  Edward  VI.  were  gJ^iHi^ 
not  then  binding :  and  that  therefore,  whether  the  controverted  s^r-eham- 
clause  were  in  or  out  of  them,  was  not  material.    But  as  to  the 
articles  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  had  four  several  copies  by  him : 
in  all  these  editions,  printed  before  the  year  1628,  the  con- 
tested clause  was  to  be  seen.     Three  of  these  editions  were  in 
English,  and  printed  in  the  years  1593,  1605,  1612;  the  fourth 
edition,  which  was  in  Latin,  was  published  in  the  year  1563 : 
this,^^  says  the  archbishop,  ^'  was  one  of  the  first  printed  copies, 
if  not  the  first  of  all,  for  the  articles  were  agreed  on  but  the 
29th  of  January,  anno  1563 ;  or,  as  we  write,  1562-3.^    This 
the  archbishop  thought  was  a  sufficient  disproof  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  forgery. 

But,  to  make  the  matter  plainer,  ^'  For  it  is  not  fit,  (as  he 
speaks  to  the  lords  of  the  star-chamber)  concerning  an  article 
of  religion,  and  an  article  of  such  consequence  for  the  order, 
truth,  and  peace  of  this  Church,  you  should  rely  upon  my  copies, 
be  they  never  so  many,  or  never  so  ancient ;  therefore  I  sent 
to  the  public  records  in  my  office,  and  here,  under  my  officer^s  „ 
hand,  who  is  a  public  notary,  is  returned  me  the  20th  article,  a  copy  of  the 
with  this  affirmative  clause  in  it;  and  there  is  also  the  whole  ^^bya' 
body  of  articles  to  be  seen.     By  this  your  lordships  see  how  {^1 
free  the  prelates  are  from  forging  this  part  of  the  article.   And 
now  let  these  men  (meaning  Burton  and  his  party)  quit  them- 
selves and  their  &ction  as  they  can,  for  their  ^  index  expurga- 
torius,^  and  their  foul  rasure  in  leaving  out  this  part  of  the 
article.     For  to  leave  out  of  an  article,  is  as  great  a  crime  as  ArMukop 
to  put  in ;  and  a  main  rasure  is  as  censurable  in  this  court  as  f^^' 
a  forgery.'^    This  producing  an  attested  copy  of  the  original  Um,  p.  83. 
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PARKER,  record,  knocked  down  the  dispute,  exposed  the  calumny,  and 
V  -     ^        was  evidence  beyond  contradiction. 

But,  to  add  a  word  or  two  farther :  the  learned  Heylin  not 
only  takes  notice  of  the  archbishop^s  showing  the  lords  an  ex- 
emplified copy  of  the  original,  but  adds,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  having  occasion  to  consult  the  records  of  convoci^ 
tion,  he  found  the  controverted  clause  verbatim  in  these  words: 
ffej^        ^^  Habet  ecclesia  ritus  statuendi  jus,  et  in  fidei  controversiis 
o^^a/f9-  authoritatem.^^    And  therefore  he  has  reason  for  wondering  at 
ewnd,  which  £^q^^  ^j^q  \^  ^g  liberty  of  perusing  these  records,  and 

'^^  \    transcribed  them  frequently  into  his  history ;  he  had  reason,  I 
ofLMdmi,   say,  to  wonder  at  this  historian,  for  pretending  himself  unfiir- 
^0^^  ^^^    nished  with  proof  to  decide  the  point:  and  that  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  pronounce  whether  the  '^  bishops  were  faulty  in  their  addi* 
Heyim*8      tion,  or  their  opposites  in  their  subtraction.'*^ 
Historicam,      To  proceed :  since  the  fraud  was  thus  demonstrably  turned 
Waller        upou  the  accuscrs,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  acquaint  the  reader 
H^^t  bLk9  ^^^  ^^  archbishop  endeavoured  to  trace  this  scandalous  piac- 
p.  74.        *  tice ;  and  to  ^ve  the  relation  in  the  words  of  this  famous 
{hefoSprae-  prelate.     "  If  the  explaining  this  mystery  of  iniquity  was  de- 
*F^rUanB  ^  ^^^^^^y"  ^®  answers,  "  truly,  my  lords,  I  cannot  certainly  tell; 
but,  as  far  as  I  can,  I  will  tell  ye.     The  articles,  you  see,  w^re 
fully  and  fairly  agreed  to,  and  subscribed  in  the  year  1562:  but 
after  this,  in  the  year  1571,  the  articles  were  printed  both  in 
Latin  and  English,  and  this  clause  of  the  Church  left  out  of 
both.    And  certainly  this  could  not  be  done  but  by  the  mali- 
cious cunning  of  the  opposite  faction.   And  though  I  shall  spare 
dead  men'^s  names,  where  I  have  not  certainty,  yet  if  you  be 
pleased  to  look  back,  and  consider  who  they  were  that  governed 
business  in  1571,  and  rid  the  Church  almost  at  their  pleasure; 
and  how  potent  the  ancestors  of  these  libellers  began  then  to 
grow,  you  will  think  it  no  hard  matter  to  have  the  articles 
printed,  and  this  clause  left  out.     And  yet  it  is  plain,  that  after 
the  stir  about  subscription,  in  the  year  1571,  the  articles  were 
settled  and  subscribed  unto  at  last,  as  in  the  year  1562,  with 
this  clause  in  them  for  the  Church.     For  looking  farther  into 
the  records  which  are  in  my  own  hand,  I  have  found  the  book 
of  1562-S,  subscribed  by  all  the  lower  house  of  convocation  in 
this  very  year  of  contradiction,  1571 ;  Dr.  John  Ailmer,  (who 
was  afterwards  lord  bishop  of  London)  being  their  prolocutor : 
Alexander  Nowel,  dean  of  St.  PauFs,  having  been  prolocutor  in 
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1562,  and  yet  living,  and  present,  and  subscribing  in  1571.    eliza- 
Therefore  I  do  openly  here,  in  the  Star-chamber,  charge  upon  .  P^™*  ^ 
that  pure  sect  this  foul  corruption  of  falsifying  the  articles  of 
the  Church  of  England :  let  them  take  it  off  as  they  can.*" 

Notwithstanding  this  evidence  of  clear  dealing  in  the  Church,  Prietiemfi 
the  charge  of  forgery  has  lately  been  renewed  against  her.  The  ^^^     *• 
author  engi^ed  in  this  service  lays  the  main  stress  on  two 
manuscripts  in  Benet  College  library,  Cambridge.    These  are  j^  ^^ 
parcel  of  archbishop  Parker^s  papers,  which  he  gave  that  col-  MSS,  (/the 
lege.    These  manuscripts  are  a  body  of  the  Articles  of  the  Bttui  M- 
Church  of  England,  and  subscribed  by  two  convocations :  the  J^^^' 
first  by  the  convocation  held  in  the  year  1562.     And  here  we  reeonh, 
have  a  list  of  both  houses  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  to- 
gether with  some  bishops  of  the  province  of  York.     The  other 
manuscript  bears  date  1571 :  this  is  subscribed  by  the  arch-  ^fl^^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  ten  of  his  suffragans ;  and  that  both  tohukof 
these  manuscripts  are  original,  is  endeavoured  to  be  proved  by 
the  hands  of  the  subscribers.     Now  the  controverted  clause 
concerning  the  power  of  the  Church  is  wanting  in  both  these 
manuscripts :  and  for  this  the  author  refers  to  bishop  Bumet'^s 
Exposition  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  Mr.   Strype^s 
Annals. 

That  the  contested  clause  is  to  be  found  in  neither  of  these 
manuscripts  k.  gnmted ;  but  that  they  are  originals,  and  the 
last  authentic  acts  of  those  convocations,  is  more  than  this 
author  has  proved.     On  the  other  side,  that  they  have  nothing  VmdioaHim 
of  this  authority,*has  been  lately  evinced  by  a  learned  and  judi-  %^j^,S^ 
cious  writer.  What  I  shall  observe  fSurther  upon  this  argument  Am  ^ 
shall  be  mostly  extracted  from  this  author.     To  begin:  thai ^^2^ 
these  manuscripts  are  not  originals,  may  be  proved  by  evidence,  ^|^*5^*<*<*» 
which  will  affect  them  both  together ;  and  likewise  by  other         488, 
reasonings  which  will  disable  them  sin^y  considered. 

First.  With  respect  to  them  both,  it  nmy  be  observed,  that  fm,  be- 
finished  records  are  generally  engrossed  on  parchment,  in^JJ^^ 
black  large  characters;   but  these  two  manuscripts  are  on ^rcAmmi, 
paper,  neither  of  them  engrossed,  and  the  latter  in  a  palcofthe^  ^^ 
smaD  hand,  not  very  correctly  written.  SSwdAc. 

Secondly.    Neither  of  these  manuscripts  have  the  royal  P- '9* 
authority  annexed ;  but  this  circumstance  was  absolutely  ne-  uoa!mmd 
cessary  to  make  them  authentic.     Of  this  the  reader  may  be  |^^^ 
satisfied  from  the  act  of  submission.    By  this  statute  the^rwEdmai, 
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PARKER,  clergy  can  execute  nothing  passed  in  convocation,  unless  their 
^^^t^  ordinances  and  constitutions  are  confinned  by  the  crown  under 
^ST^  ^'  *b®  broad  seal.  Now,  the  records  of  such  ecclesiastical  acts  or 
constitutions  being  the  last  instruments,  and  executed  as  the 
acts  of  the  body,  either  by  voting  or  subscription, — such 
records,  I  say,  having  the  last  hand  thus  put  to  them,  and 
made  the  final  resolution  of  the  convocation,  must  of  necessity 
be  fortified  with  the  broad  seal,  to  give  them  a  legal  pass,  and 
cover  the  houses  from  the  statute  of  prsemunire.  The  inference 
is,  that  the  manuscripts  of  both  these  articles,  had  they  been 
fimshed  originals,  must  have  been  confirmed  by  the  queen^s 
assent,  and  that  assent  testified  by  affixing  the  broad  seal. 
And,  that  the  "  Thirty-nine  Articles "  were  thus  ratified  by 
Part 4, c. 74,  queen  Elizabeth,  the  reader  may  see  in  Ooke'*s  "Institutes."" 
And  thus,  after  the  Postscript  in  Wolfe^s  edition  of  the 
"  Articles  "  printed  in  the  year  1663,  we  have  these  words : — • 
"  Quibus  omnibus  articulis  serenissima  princeps  EUzabetha 

^per  seipsam  diligenter  prius  lectis  et  examinatis,  regium 

suum  assensum  prsebuit/^  Now,  this  Postscript  being  a  copy 
of  the  certificate  of  the  register  annexed  to  the  original  record 
of  the  "  Articles,^^  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  royal  assent 
was  given  to  that  record.  The  next  consequence  is,  that  these 
two  manuscript,  which  want  this  royal  ratification,  were  only 
rough  drafts,  and  preparatory  instruments ;  but  neither  of 
them  passed  the  last  concluding  forms,  nor  had  the  strength 
and  attestation  of  authentic  records. 
T/Urdiy,  Thirdly.  These  two  manuscripts  being  giVfen  by  Parker  to 

i4^g^iL  Hie  Benet  College,  is  another  good  argument  against  their  authority : 
p^per  rep<h  f^j.  ^jjg  archbishop's  registry,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  the  reposi- 
tory for  convocation-records.  These  instruments  are  not  at 
the  archbishop^s  disposal :  he  has  no  more  propriety  in  them 
than  in  any  other  records  belcmging  to  his  offices.  All  such 
instruments  are  to  remain  in  the  places  assigned,  for  public  use 
and  inspection.  Had  these  manuscripts,  therefor,  been  ori- 
ginal records,  they  would  never  have  been  lodged  in  the 
college:  for  we  cannot  ima^ne,  that  either  the  archbishop 
would  have  been  capable  of  so  great  an  injustice  as  to  remove 
such  valuable  instruments  from  the  proper  and  customary 
place,  or  that  the  college  would  have  been  allowed  the  posses- 
sion of  them  by  his  successors.  It  is  granted,  all  imperfect 
papers  leading  to  business  belong  to  the  archbishop  as  presi- 
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dent  of  the  convocation ;  and  thus  a  preparatory  subscription    eltza- 
to  articles  or  canons,  being  a  considerable  advance  towards  a  ,  ^eth.  ^ 
final  agreement,  might  be  afterwards   lodged   in  the  hand 
above-mentioned.     Thus,  for  instance,  when  these  *'*'  Articles  '*'' 
of  1562  were  subscribed  by  both  houses  of  convocation  in  the 
year  1604,  the  book  thus  subscribed  was  ordered  to  be  put 
into  the  custody  of  the  bishop  of  London,  then  president ;  Eztracu  of 
and  thus,  in  the  very  next  paper  to  these  manuscripts  of  of  the  Upper 
archbishop  Parker,  there  is  a  resembling  preparatory  subscrip-  oon^^^ 
tion  of  the  canons  of  the  convocation  held  in  the  year  1571.  ^o^^- 
But,  as  to  finished  records,  they  are  no  private  property :  they  c.  c.  c.  c. 
are  the  right  and  interest  of  the  community.    And  thus,  as  the  ocUti'ia.^'^ 
originalsof  acta  of  parliament  are  lodged  either  in  the  Tower 
or  at  the  Rolls,  so  convocation  records  are  always  kept  in  a 
public  office. 

And  thus  much  may  suffice  to  disprove  the  authority  otA/artke 
these  manuscripts  taken  together.     From  hence  I  shall  pro-  al^nngiv 
ceed  briefly  to  the  proofe  which  disable  them  singly  considered,  eonkd^nd. 
And,  first,  with  reference  to  the  manuscripts  signed  by  the 
convocation  held  in  the  year  1562. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  first,  that  the  ai^ument  The  daakes 
advanced  to  prove  it  an  original  record  proves  the  contrary :  j^f^^^ 
for,  as  the   author  of    "  Priestcraft,"  &c.,  observes,  from  ^''^^o 
Mr.  Strype,   this  manuscript  is  only  ^^  a  fiur  draft  of  king  Prkttenrfi, 
Edward  VL'^s  articles,  accurately  written  out  for  the  serious  ^* 
consideration  of  the  archbishop;    that  there  were  strokes 
drawn  in  many  places  by  a  red-lead  pen,   which  was  the 
archbishop'^s  customary  way  of  making  remarks  in  reading 
a  book;  that  these  strokes  were  sometimes  drawn  through 
single  words,  and  sometimes  through  whole  lines ;  that  some  of 
these  articles  are  wholly  superseded  by  the  archbishop^s  nrniatm  \ 
and  divers  of  them  shortened,  dashing  that  through  which  he 
was  minded  to  have  omitted."    And  of  this  he  gives  several 
instances;   and,   in  some  places,  takes  notice  of  something 
interlined  in  the  archbishop^s  own  hand ;   and,  which  is  very 
remarkable,  in  the  Sixteenth  Article,   where  the  title  was 
^^  De  Peccato  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,"  the  three  last  words  are 
dashed  out,  and,  over  them,  ^'  after  Baptism  "  is  interlined  in 
the  archbishop'^s  hand.     Now,  to  make  an  English  correction 
in  a  Latin  draft  is  a  very  ill  sign  of  a  finished  record.     Are 

*  Miuium—- red  load. 
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PARKER,  not  these  strokes  and  interlineations,  this  mixture  of  difibrent 
_£lv-^  languages,  indisputable  proofe  of  a  foul  draft !    Is  an  instm* 
ment  thus  maimed  and  undressed  proper  to  stand  upon  record? 
— ^to  stand  upon  record,  I  say,  as  the  sense  of  a  convocation  in 
matters  of  the  last  importance !    Is  it  imaginable  the  conyoca- 
tion  should  make  their  corrections  upon  a  &ir  draft,  and  pass 
the  Articles  upon  a  foul  one !     Or,  were  they  ever  actually 
passed  upon  these  corrections  t    What  copy  of  these  Artick» 
is  there,  either  manuscript  or  printed,  in  which  the  F^nglmli 
and  Latm  *^De  Peccato  after  Bq)tism^  stand  jumbled  to- 
gether! 
This  MS.        Secondly.   Notwithstanding  the  number  of  subscriptions  of 
^Ss^-^tioiu  ^^  houses  is  urged  to  support  the  manuscript,  yet  it  is  phun 
^^J^        the  list  is  imperfect :  forthenamesof  the  bishops  of  Bochester 
and  Oloucester  are  wanting.    And  yet,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
journals  of  the  convocation,  that  both  these  bishops  subscribed 
Extracti  of  the  Articles.      Now,  since  these  bishops^  names  are  not  to 
of  Conyoe^  be  found  in  the  Benet  College  manuscripts,  nothing  can  be  a 
foihi,      plainer  disproof  of  that  paper^s  being  no  authentic  record. 
Se8B.8.  And  having  mentioned  the  journal  of  convocation,  I  shall 

transcribe  the  words  of  the  "  Extract,^  where  the  passing  the 
contested  clause  is  mentioned  at  length.  ^^  Friday,  January 
AD.  1562.  29th,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  the  archbishop  and  bishops 
TkseoiUetted  being  met  in  the  chapter-house  of  St.  Paulas :  ^^  post  tractatum 
tZfof'  aliquem  inter  eos  habitum,  tandem  super  quibusdam  articulis 
^Se^^^^  orthodoxy  fidei  inter  episcopos  quorum  nomina  iis  subscri- 
iotue.         buntur  unanimiter  convenit ;  quorum  quidem  articulorum  tenor 

sequitur,  et  sunt  tales.'*^ 
489.  ''  Articuli  quibus  in  synodo  Londinensi  anno  Domini  juxta 

ecdesise  Anglicanse  computationem  1662,  ad  toUendam  opi- 
nionum  dissentionem,  et  firmandum  in  vera  religione  consen- 
sum  inter  archiepiscopos  episcoposque  utriusque  provincise,  nee 
non  etiam  universum  clerum,  convenit.^ 

And  here  the  beginning  of  the  first  article  \a  just  mentioned 
thus  in  the  extract :  ^'  Unus  est  verus  et  vivus  Deus,  etc.  ut  in 
Syntagmate  Confessionum."" 

The  20th  article,  with  the  title  and  contested  clause  at 
length,  stands  thus :  "  De  ecclesise  authoritate.  Habet  eccle- 
sia  ritus  statuendi  jus,  et  in  fidei  controversiis  authoritatem, 
quamvis  ecclesiae  non  licet  quicquam  instituere  quod  verbo 
Dei  advcrsatur.'*'* 

After  which  the  next  paragraph  informs  us  these  articles 
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were  passed  and  subscribed,  not  only  by  the  bishops  of  both    ELIZA- 
pro^nces,  but  by  the  whole  representing  clergy.     The  words  v_.^.J^ 
run  thus : — 

*'Hos  articulos  Fidei  Ghristianse  archiepiscopi  et  episcopi 
utriusque  provincise  regni  Anglise  in  sacra  synodo  provinciali 
legitime  congregati,  unanimi  assensu  receperunt  et  profitentur, 
et  ut  veros  et  orthodoxos  manuum  suarum  subscriptionibus 
approbant,  Jan.  29,  anno  1562;  derusque  universus  eosdem 
etiam  unanimiter  et  reeepit  et  professus  est,  ut  ex  manuum 
suarum  subscriptionibus  patet,  quas  obtulit  et  deposuit  apud 
eundem  reverendissimum  quinto  die  Februarii  prox.  sequent.^   Eztnct  of 

Thirdly,  As  the  learned  vindicator  observes,  the  strokes  and  of  ConTooL 
alterations  made  by  archbishop  Parker  in  the  Benet  College  ^^^ 
manuscripts  above  mentioned,  must  be  either  prior  or  posterior 
to  the  subscription.  If  these  animadversions  passed  upon  them 
before  the  signing,  then  the  subscription  cannot  belong  to  the 
Thirty^nine  Articles  now  in  force.  No ;  all  these  hands  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  must  upon  this  supposition  be  given  to 
a  different  set  of  forty-two  articles ;  for  to  this  number  the 
manuscripts  dashed  with  the  archbishop's  red-lead  pencU 
reaches ;  and  if  so,  they  are  nothing  to  the  point ;  neither 
is  any  member  of  the  Church  of  England  concerned  in  them. 

But  if  these  dashes  and  alterations  were  prior  to  the  sub-  neommiom 
scription,  and  made  for  finishing  strokes,  and  the  last  regula-  raftd^^de- 
tion ;  if  this  was  the  case,  there  must  have  been  some  attested  ^^  *^ih» 
memorandum  of  the  time  when  such  alterations  were  made ;  '^'^• 
this  was  necessary  and  a  customary  practice.     For  without 
this  it  would  be  impossible  to  discover  whether  such  alterations 
were  prior  or  posterior  to  the  subscription.    And  besides,  such  Vindication 
a  memorandum  was  particularly  necessary  in  the  present  case,  chnivb,  &c. 
because  the  strokes  of  red-lead  are  finely  drawn,  and  not  fiill  p*  ^»^' 
enough  to  deface  the  original.     And  therefore,  without  such  a 
memorandum  it  might  be  a  question  whether  some  of  the 
words  were  dashed  for  deletion,  or  marked  for  greater  stress 
and  consideration.     Now  this  undistinguishing  management, 
this  omission  of  so  necessary  a  memorandum  to  make  the  in- 
strument intelligible,  and  inform  the  reader  whether  the  sub- 
scription was  made  to  our  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  to  a  different 
set  consisting  of  forty-two ;  this  grand  defect,  I  say,  is  a  plain 
proof  that  this  manuscript  of  1662  cannot  be  an  original  record 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  now  received. 
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PARKER,  Fourthly,  The  maDUScript  itself,  by  the  form  just  before  the 
v-21.^..^  subscription,  is  sufficient  to  disprove  its  being  the  authentic 
arffunZu  original.  At  the  end  of  the  articles,  the  words  written  by 
c^^ofOiis  ^'^^^^^^op  Parker^s  direction  are  these,  "  Hos  articulos  Fidei 
^fs.  Christianse  continentes  in  universum  novendecim  paginas  in 

autographo  quod  asservatur  apud  reverendissimum  in  Christo 
patrem  Dom.  Mathseum  Cantuar.  Archiepiscopum  totius 
Anglise  primatem  et  metropolitanum :  et  in  prima  pagina 
quatuor  articulos,  et  lineas  triginta  quatuor,^^  &c.  (Naming 
also  how  many  articles  and  lines  are  contained  in  all  the  {(A- 
lowing  pages :)  ^^  Nos  archiepiscopi  et  episcopi  utriusque  pro- 
vincisB  regni  Anglise  in  sacra  synodo  provinciali  legitime  con- 
gregati,  recipimus  et  profitemur,  et  ut  veros  atque  orthodoxoa 
manuum  nostrarum  subscriptionibus  approbamus,  vicesimo 
nono  die  mensis  Januarii,  anno  Dom.  secundum  computa- 
tionem  Anglicanse  ecclesise,  millesimo  quingentesimo,  sexa- 
gesimo  secundo,  et  Ulustrissimse  princip.  EUzabethse,  D.  G. 
Anglise,  Franciae  et  Hibemise,  reginse,  Fidei  defens.,  etc. 
Strype's  DomiusB  nostrsB  Clementissimse  anno  quinto.'" 
^m.  After  these  remarks  upon  the  manuscript,  the  list  of  the 

i^en^'  subscription  follows.  These  directions  at  the  end  of  the  manu- 
itself,  whu^  script  refer  to  an  autographum  ;  from  whence  it  may  be  rea- 
meat  of  iu  souably  inferred  this  manuscript  cannot  be  the  original,  unless 
^^igii^,^^  we  can  suppose  it  should  refer  to  itself,  which  is  very  unusual. 
And  if  this  had  been  the  case,  why  was  not  the  language  more 
clear  and  decisive !  Why  was  it  not  said,  ''  In  hoc  autogra- 
pho,''  as  well  as  "  hos  articulos  f*  Why  was  not  "  asservabi- 
tur,^^  or  ^^  asservandum  est,^"*  made  use  of,  instead  of  ^'  asserva- 
tur apud  reverendissimum,^^  &;c.  \  Farther,  what  occasion  was 
there  of  mentioning  either  the  autographum,  or  where  it  was 
kept,  since  without  the  sight  of  the  manuscript  the  directions 
could  signify  nothing.  It  is  granted,  the  postscript  of  the  first 
Latin  edition,  printed  by  Wolfe  in  the  year  1563,  is  couched 
in  the  same  terms.  Now  this  postscript  is,  without  question, 
a  true  certificate  of  the  register,  transcribed  in  all  probability 
from  the  record  itself;  but  then,  if  that  record  was  the  sub- 
scribed original,  these  words,  ^'  in  autographo  quod  asservatur,^ 
though  necessary  in  the  certificate  to  direct  where  to  find  the 
autographum,  yet  such  a  direction  was  of  no  service  in  the 
autocraphum,  and  therefore  may  be  supposed  not  to  have  been 

Vindication,  .         *!    ,  J  rv 

p.  89.         mserted. 
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To  proceed:    the  learned  vindicator    argues   against  the    ^,f^' 
authority  of  the  other  Benet  College  manuscript,  subscribed  ^^ — ^ — ^ 

Ann.  1571. 

First,  From  the  incompleteness  of  the  list.     This  maxiu-  The  other 
script  is  so  far  from  being  an  authentic  record,  that  it  falls  proiedini 
short  of  the  preparatory  advances  of  that  above  mentioned. -^]^^^ 
For  though  it  was  designed,  as  appears  by  the  form,  to  be  sub-  ^• 
scribed  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  both  provinces,  yet,  ®'*?<*|  ^^r- 
as  it  happened,  there  are  no  more  hands  to  it  than  that  of  the  ntion  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  ten  of  his  sufiragans.     This  Ar|[cfJ^"^^ 
manuscript,  therefore,  receivmg  a  check  in  the  progress,  and  P-  ^^• 
failing  in  the  execution,  can  pass  for  no  more  than  an  imper- 
fect memoir. 

Secondly,  As  this  subscription  is  defective  with  respect  to  Secondly, 
the  list,  it  is  likewise  no  less  with  regard  to  the  articles  :  tor^^ierof 
here  the  number  falls  short.     The  form  of  the  subscription  i^j^ '*' 
reckons  them  no  more  than    thirty-eight  articles;   though 
through  all  the  impressions  from  that  year  downwards,  they 
have  always  reached  to  thirty-nine.     And  here  the  earliest 
editions  of  the  articles,  with  numbers  annexed,  are  those  of 
this  year  1571 :    all   which  editions   were  printed  after  the 
articles  had  been  subscribed  by  this  convocation,  as  appears 
from  the  express  mention  of  that  subscription  in  the  ratifica- 
tion.    Is  it  therefore  at  all  likely,  that  the  first  impression 
after  this  subscription  should  difier  so  remarkably  from  the 
original !     Is  it  likely  they  should  be  published  with  the  ad- 
ditional division,  if  the  record  had  made  no  such  distinction  ?         490. 
Or  can  we  imagine  they  would  have  outstretched  the  number 
fixed  by  the  convocation,  and  printed  them  thirty-nine,  if  they 
had  found  no  more  than  thirty-eight  in  the  original  ?     From 
hence  it  appears  this  manuscript  is  a  paper  of  no  authority, 
and  has  not  so  much  as  the  face  of  an  authentic  record. 

To  go  on,  in  the  year  1563,  the  articles  were  printed  by 
Renault  Wolfe  in  Latin :  this,  in  all  likelihood  was  the  first 
impression  and  published  soon  after  the  articles  were  agreed  in  ^^^,y/ 
the  convocation ;  for  the  printers  are  particularly  early  in  their  '/•X*"^ 
dates,   and  reckon  the  year  from   Michadlmas-term.     Now,  det,  wUh  the 
according  to  this  computation,  the  articles  were  both  passed  dauM, 
and  printed  in  the  year  1563.     There  are  three  copies  of  this  ^^*^  *'* 
Latin  impression  still  remaining  in  our  universities ;  one  in  1563. 
Benet  college,  Cambridge,  and  two  in  the  Bodleian  libraiy  &c"  p^issL  * 

14 
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PARKER,  This  impression  of  Wolfe  was,  as  the  author  of  ^^  Priestcraft^ 

^ El^-!^  observes,  cited  by  archbishop  Laud  in  the  Staivchamber,  and 

has  the  controverted  clause  of  the  20th  article  in  it.  One  of 
these  printed  copies  in  the  Bodleian  library  has  a  parchment 
roll  tacked  to  it,  subscribed  by  the  lower  house  of  convocation. 
This  subscription  the  author  of  '^  Priestcraft  ^  endeavours  to 
prove  a  forgery,  because  the  list  of  the  subscribers  are  not  the 
same  with  those  in  Mr.  Strype'^s  annals. 

But  this  objection  has  no  weight ;  for  what  wonder  is  it  if 

the  names  and  titles  are  not  the  same,  since  the  list  bdongs  to 

two  distinct  convocations !  to  two  convocations  which  sat  at 

Id.p.4i,45.  nine  years  distance  from  each  other.     That  in  Mr.  Strype's 

annals  belongs  to  the  convocation  of  1562 :  but  the  other  with 

a  roll  tacked,  is  a  list  of  the  convocation  which  sat  in  the  year 

1571.     Nowel  was  prolocutor  in  the  first,  and  Ailmer  in  the 

latter. 

T^crerfijf  ff     This  original  subscription  tacked  to  the  printed  articles,  was 

iU  Oilman  preserved  by  the  famous  Selden,  a  man  whom  the  reader  has 

dio^r^  ^0  reason  to  suspect  of  partiality  to  the  Church.     This  learned 

antiquary  when  the  question  was  put  whether  the  contested 

clause  was  fraudulently  thrown  into  the  20th  article,  answers 

categorically,  '^  that  it  is  most  certain  they  (that  is,  those  words 

disputed)  were  in  the  book  of  articles  that  was  confirmed, 

Seiden*8      thouffh  in  somc  editions  they  have  been  left  out.     That  this 

TaM<»  Talk 

p.  54.  '  subscription  roll  was  authentic,  and  tacked  to  the  book  con- 
Vindicadan,  finned  by  the  convocation  of  1571,  Selden  was  well  assured, 
by  finding  the  copy  carefully  revised,  and  all  the  errors  of  the 
press  corrected  by  a  hand  of  that  age,  which  nice  correction 
was  no  more  than  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  the  subscription 
of  a  synod.  Selden  likewise  had  farther  evidence  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  this  roll,  by  comparing  the  hands  of  this  list  vrith 
those  members  of  the  same  name  who  sat  in  the  convocation 
This  em  of  1562.  This  was  no  difficult  task  to  so  great  an  antiquary, 
Selden.  Considering  many  of  the  members  of  both  these  convocations 
were  men  of  character  and  public  business :  and  thus  their 
hands  standing  upon  record  on  the  registers  of  colleges  or 
chapters,  the  comparing  them  with  the  label  above  mentioned 
was  very  practicable.  And  as  the  undertaking  was  feasible 
we  have  no  reason  to  question  Selden^s  inclination  and  indus- 
try :  Selden,  I  say,  to  whom  a  proof  of  forgery  in  this  matter 
would  have  been  a  very  acceptable  discovery.     But  the  case 
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being  so  clear,  this  learned  adversary  makes  no  scruple  to    ^Wiv^' 
vouch  the  copy  in  the  most  determining  language.     And  for  "^ — v — ^ 
the  reader''s  farther  satisfaction,  the  learned  vindicator  has 
carried  his  enquiry  to  the  utmost  nicety,  procured  the  hands 
compared,  and  received  satisfaction  of  their  being  exactly  the 
same.  id.  p.  180. 

Farther,  we  may  imagine  a  person  of  Selden's  curiosity  and 
temper,  would  fly  the  game  home,  bring  the  point  to  the 
strictest  test,  and  consult  the  records  themselves.     That  this 
was  matter  of  fact,  we  are  assured  by  an  author  the  ''  Priest- 
craft" writer  has  no  reason  to  question.  This  gentleman  affirms,  S^^^jJ"; 
that  during  the  long  parliament  and  sitting  of  the  assembly  at  cessity  of 
Westminster,  Mr.  Selden  was  employed  to  search  the  arch-  uon!  pl^lV 
bishop^s  office.     But  here  was  no  serviceable  matter  for  the  ^^^^^^Ta?"' 
faction ;  no  report  made  upon  enquiry,  to  prove  foul  play  upon 
the  archbishop.     Neither  was  any  thing  of  this  kind  attempted 
in  a  long  answer  to  Laud^s  speech,  published  a  year  after 
it  was  spoke  in  the  star-chamber :  to  which  may  be  added  J^p-  ^^  ^* 
archbishop  Williams^  short  notes  upon  the  margin  of  a  print 
of  this  speech.     In  these  remarks,  where,  though  warmth  of 
temper  and  misunderstanding  between  this  prelate  and  Laud, 
makes  him  exceed  in  his  censure,  yet  he  advances  nothing  to 
blast  Laud'*s  credit,  with  respect  to  the  contested  clause.  ^^^P-  ^^• 

As  to  Selden^s  search,  it  was  probably  made  at  the  same 
time  that  a  committee  of  the  house  of  Commons  sent  to  the 
archbishop,  then  in  the  Tower,  to  give  them  an  account  under 
his  hand  what  originals  of  the  articles  were  in  his  custody. 
The  archbishop  believed  the  design  of  this  message  was  to 
make  a  search  about  the  controverted  clause  of  the  twentieth 
article.     Upon  this,  he  thought  it  proper  to  repeat  something 
of  what  he  had  delivered  in  the  star-chamber,  and  declares  ex- 
pressly, that  the  contested  passage  (though  left  out  in  divers 
printed  copies,  yet)  in  the  original  articles  of  1562,  the  words  History  or 
are  plain,  and  manifest,  without  any  interlining  at  all.     And,  u^a^J^  '^^ 
which  is  still  more  remarkable,  this  pretended  forgery  was  ^^208^  209 
never  objected  against  the  archbishop  at  his  trial.     This  we  AroMMop 
may  be  assured  was  not  overlooked  out  of  tenderness :  this,  chart^  tcUh 
could  it  have  been  made  good,  would  have  struck  the  most  in-  qS^j^^'S 
delible  blemish  upon  his  memory :  and  would  have  been  one  of  ot  hut  trial. 
the  worst  complexioned  articles  of  the  impeachment :  to  which 
may  be  added,  neither  did  the  assembly  attempt  to  purge  the 

VOL.  VI.  c  c 
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PARKER,  article,  or  venture  upon  a  censure  of  the  archbishop  for  con- 

Abp.  Cant.  •        •     x r  •  i 

v-Jl^^^«_^  veying  m  the  spunous  clause. 

Hutoiy^f  Besides  WoIfe^s  Latin  edition  of  the  year  1662,  there  is  an 
^r^terj,  English  impression  of  the  same  year,  with  the  contested 
s^r  Simon  clause  in  it.  This  is  expressly  affirmed  by  the  learned  Heylin, 
Jourod '  ^^^  ™*y  likewise  be  fairly  collected  from  sir  Simon  D^Ewes's 
p.  132, 133.  Journal  of  parliament. 

And  lastly,  the  controverted  clause  is  to  be  seen  in  Day'^s 
Latin  edition,  anno  1571,  and  in  three  English  editions  of  Jugg 
and  Caw-wood  printed  the  same  year. 

And  to  conclude  this  matter,  if  we  had  no  other  evidence, 
the  unreasonableness  of  this  charge  might  be  collected  from 
the  silence  of  those  times  when  the  articles  were  first  published. 
A  forgeiy  of  this  kind  lay  open  to  detection,  and  could  never 
have  been  practised  without  being  observed.  In  case  the  im- 
putation could  have  been  proved,  what  clamours  would  there 
have  been  when  Wolfe'^s  edition  appeared !  What  entertain- 
ment would  such  gross  insincerity  have  been  to  Papists  and 
Precisians !  And  what  advantage  would  they  have  made  of 
such  a  discovery !  What  a  senseless  piece  of  confidence  would 
it  have  been  to  have  ventured  on  so  clumsy  a  falsification,  when 
491.  the  cheat  lay  exposed  to  view,  when  the  articles  were  lately 
passed,  and  the  convocation  probably  still  sitting  i    For  thk 

S**j*^***ai  ^^'^^^'^'^^y  ^^  °^*  ™®  ^^^  ^^  1**1*  of  April,  1563,  before 

of  the  Upper  which  time  the  articles  were  printed  and  dispersed.     Had  not 

Conroca-     ^^^  honour  and  authority  of  the  Church  been  considerably 

tion,foi.l26.  engaged,  I  should  have  waved  the  report  of  this  controversy : 

and  now  having  observed  enough  to  disprove  the  calumny,  I 

shall  dismiss  the  subject.     If  the  reader  is  desirous  to  see  the 

author  of  ^^  Priestcraft"^  farther  detected  and  exposed,  he  may 

consult  the  learned  vindicator  of  the  Church  of  England,  &/C.^ 

Some  headi       There  was  a  draught  of  discipline  drawn  for  the  view  of  this 

ditc^^^  convocation.     Had  it  passed,  it  was  to  be  offered  to  the  queen 

and  parliament  for  the  civil  sanction.     The  first  paper  having 

William  Exon  on  the  top,  to  show  it  was  either  penned  or 

approved  by  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  is  something  of  an  argument 

it  was  not  the  same  scheme  of  discipline  which  the  lower  house 

Id.  foi.  123.  delivered  to  the  bishops. 

I  shall  mention  some  of  the  more  remarkable  heads  of  this 

*  The  critical  acumen  and  exact  logic  of  CoIlier^s  defence  of  the  integrity  of  the  thirtj- 
uine  articles  have  never  been  suTpaaaed  by  any  controversial  writer. 
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discipIiDe.     It  is  directed  that  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  may    eliza- 
be  farther  extended ;  that  they  may  be  authorized  to  reform  ,  ^^J^^-  ^ 
all  disorders  in  peculiars,  and  places  exempt :  that  the  privi- 
leges of  these  latter  were  no  better  than  sanctuaries  for  licence 
and  schism. 

That  witchcraft  may  be  capitally  punished. 

That  if  any  one  gains  his  preferment  by  simony,  he  may  be 
disabled  from  holding  any  benefice  during  life :  and  that  the 
patron  may  lose  the  presentation  of  that  turn,  and  the  next  Themeomi 
avoidance.  '^^^• 

In  another  paper  for  this  purpose,  drawn  by  the  archbishop^s 
secretary,  with  some  corrections  and  additions  in  Parker^s  and 
Grindal^s  hand,  there  are  some  things  worth  observing. 

It  is  moved,  that  as  there  is  one  grammar  appointed  for  all 
schools,  so  there  may  be  one  catechism  authorized  for  the  same 
public  use,  and  for  universities  and  private  families.  The  fsuper 
takes  notice  this  catechism  was  almost  finished  by  Nowel,  dean 
of  St.  Paul's;  but  before  it  was  thus  recommended  to  the 
kingdom,  it  was  to  pass  in  convocation. 

This  paper,  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  queen,  and 
most  probably  to  the  parliament,  suggests  the  making  sharper 
laws  against  fornication,  adulteiy,  and  incest,  crimes  committed 
with  great  frequency  and  boldness. 

That  the  ordinaries  may  not  be  checked  in  their  correction  of 
Buchscandalous  practice  by  prohibitions  from  the  temporal  courts. 

That  in  impropriated  parishes,  the  impropriators  may  be 
obliged  to  augment  the  livings  to  a  competent  subsistence: 
that  the  people  may  not  be  furnished  with  an  unqualified  pas- 
tor ;  nor  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  Gonunon  Prayer  and 
sacraments.  That  this  calamity  was  very  common  in  a  great 
many  towns,  where  the  patrimony  of  the  Ghurch  was  aliejiated 
and  carried  off  by  impropriations. 

That  a  farther  provision  may  be  made  for  the  recoveiy  of  tithes. 

That  some  regulation  may  be  settled  to  prevent  dispensa- 
tions for  pluralities,  non-residence,  and  marrying  without  banns. 
There  are  several  things  in  both  these  papers  which  I  have  left 
unmentioned.  id.  f»l  128. 

What  resemblance  there  was  between  this  draught  and  that  periori^Dol' 
of  the  lower  house,  laid  before  the  bishops,  is  uncertain.   How-  ^t.SyDodui 
ever,  this  latter,  as  the  prolocutor  reports,  was  passed  by  the  Angiiran* 
lower  house :  upon  which  the  archbishop  and  his  sufiagans  p.  213, 214. 

c  c  2 
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PARKER,  returned  the  book  with  their  consent  for  the  inserting  some 
Abp.Cant.  a(j(jition8  desired  by  the  prolocutor.      These  additions  were 
inserted  and  brought  up  to  the  bishops.     But  here,  for  what 
reason  is  not  mentioned,  the  matter  slept,  and  nothing  was 
done. 
Nowett  The  Latin  catechism,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  schools,  was 

ckitm  pasted  pasfi^d  in  this  convocation.     Nowel,  dean  of  St.  Paulas,  at  the 
^^^P*"*^****'  instance  of  secretary  Cecil,  was  the  author  of  this  performance. 
The  acts  0/  He  formed  it  pretty  much  upon  the  model  of  the  catechism 
)^^c2  m  *  published  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI. 
^J^*^^?*  Being  finished,  and  dedicated  to  Cecil,  the  convocation  perused 
take  notice    it  before  it  was  printed ;  and  having  made  some  corrections, 
bema  pasted  put  their  owu  authority  upon  it,  and  recommended  it  to  public 
M^  Anew  ugg^     Nowel  having  received  it  blotted  and  interiined,  tran- 
Eztnct  of    scribed  the  alterations,  and  sent  the  corrected  copy  to  Cecil, 
of  the  Upper  not  as  his  own  private  composition,  but  as  the  work  of  the 
Conv^ial     convocation.    He  desired  him  to  give  his  opinion  at  his  leisure, 
ion,  p.  123.  whether  the  book  might  not  deserve  being  made  public  with 
Anglic.  Ap-'  the  queen's  authority  prefixed.    He  conceived  some  short  com- 
'^^"^•P'^^^'prehensive  treatise  of  religion  with  a  public  character,  was  no 
more  than  necessary:  and  that  the  learned  beyond  sea  thought 
the  English  defective  for  want  of  something  of  this  kind.   This 
catechism  lay  unpublished  until  the  year  1570,  when,  at  the 
instance  of  the  two  archbishops,  it  was  printed  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  them  and  their  sufiragans.     It  was  afterwards,  by  the 
dean'^s  order,  translated  into  English  and  Greek.     Though  for 
the  main,  it  was  much  the  same  with  that  set  forth  m  the 
xeign  of  king  Edward  VI. ;  yet,  as  was  observed,  there  were 
several  matierial  alterations.     To  mention  one :  in  the  exposi- 
tion upon  the  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  '^  thy  kingdom 
come,''  king  Edward's  catechism  asserts  our  Saviour's  reign 
upon  earth  after  the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  and  declares  in 
favour  of  the  millennary  doctrine :    and  with  this  testimony 
Mede  fortifies  his  opinion  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Twiss.     And 
now,  excepting  the  granting  a  subsidy,  all  that  was  done  by 
this  synod  has  been  related. 
ffooper's         This  year  itn  apology,  written  by  Hooper,  late  bishop  of 
P^aH      Gloucester,  was  published.     The  design  of  it  is  to  wipe  off 
some  aspersions  of  disloyalty  ;  and  to  purge  himself  from  the 
imputation  of  encouraging  some  people,  who  had  used  unchris- 
tian expressions  in  their  prayers  against  queen  Mary.     "  The 
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bishop  denies  his  countenancing  any  such  intemperate  dero-    ELIZA- 
tioDs  :  and  for  a  farther  defence,  declares  he  had  always  been  '  - 

true  to  the  constitution.  That  when  queen  Mary^s  interest 
was  at  the  lowest  ebb,  when  the  face  of  the  government  was 
against  her,  and  her  rival  Jane  proclaimed  queen ;  when  the 
tide  ran  thus  strong  against  her  highness,  he  rode  from  place 
to  place  to  stop  the  revolt,  and  recover  the  people  to  their 
duty :  and  at  this  unpromising  juncture  he  sent  horses  and 
men  into  her  service.  And  since  he  was  with  her  in  times  of 
danger  and  dark  prospect,  when  he  had  liberty  of  motion,  and 
invitation  enough  to  have  gone  over  to  the  other  side  ;  since 
he  had  given  such  proofs  of  firmness  to  her  highness  when  her 
success  was  almost  despaired  of,  and  she  had  no  power  to 
punish  or  reward ;  what  likelihood  is  there  he  should  declare 
against  her,  when  her  majesty  had  surmounted  the  hazard  492. 
of  the  contest,  was  in  full  possession  of  the  crown,  and  himself 
at  the  same  time  a  prisoner  at  her  mercy  ^  V^ 

This  spring  there  was  a  peace  concluded  between  the  Hugo- 
nots  and  the  crown  of  France :  and  here  these  French  Pro- 
testants forgot  to  comprehend  their  patroness,  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  left  her  to  shift  for  herself. 

To  say  something  of  Scotland :  about  this  time  John  Hamil-  TkBarch- 
ton,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew^s,  was  committed  to  the  castle  ^^XXeui'a 
of  Edinbursch,  for  sayinir  and  hearing  mass.     The  abbot  of  ?"»?*"*?' 

°  .  r.  for  mantig 

Gosraimel  and  the  prior  of  W^ithem  had  the  same  usacre :  and  mau. 
seveJ^priests  J  monks  were  ruggedly  i^ted  u^u  tius--^-' 
account.     These  rigours  against  the  Papists  gave  something 
of  an  expectation  of  the  queen^s  coming  over  to  the  Beforma- 
tion.    These  hopes  were  farther  confirmed  by  her  passing  seve<- 
ral  acts  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  her  parliament 
held  this  summer.     This  parliament  there  was  an  act  of  obli- 
vion passed,  to  indemnify  the  subjects  from  all  prosecutions, 
either  by  the  crown  or  bishops,  for  any  thing  done  from  the 
sixth  of  March  in  the  year  1558,  to  the  first  of  September 
1561.     But  this  act  of  indemnity,  how  gracious  soever,  did  not  Q.  M  a  17 
extend  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  at  Leith.     This  accom-  ^^]  '^7. 
modation  being  made  without  the  privity  and  consent  of  the 
crown,  the  queen  would  never  acknowledge.  Spouwood. 

When  the  queen  was  upon  her  progress,  there  happened  an  ^' 

'  Had  Hooper**  apology  been  published  daring  Ins  life,  it  might  have  saved  him  from 
martyrdom ;  unhappily,  it  appeared  eight  years  too  late.    But  better  late  than  never. 
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PARKER,  unfortunate  disturbance  at  Edinburgh.     Some  of  her  ntajesty'^s 
V    \  *°^i  family,  who  stayed  behind  at  Holyrood-house,  had  the  assistance 
of  a   Roman  Catholic  priest,   who   officiated  in  the  chapel. 
Several  of  the  burghers  of  Edinburgh  frequenting  the  service, 
the  preachers  were  much  disconcerted,  and  complained  of  the 
^^»wrf-    liberty.     The  Protestant  townsmen  thus  harangued  to  a  fer- 
suited.         ment,  went  in  a  body  to  Holyrood-house,  and  being  denied  en- 
A.D,  1563.    f^j»2^QQ  forced  the  gates.     Some  of  the  people  at  mass  were 
seized  and  dragged  to  prison  ;  the  rest,  with  the  priest,  making 
their  escape  the  back  way.     When  the  queen  received  advice 
her  palace  was  thus  insulted,  her  family  hurried  to  gaol,  and 
that  the  mob  had  seized  her  authority,  and  turned  it  against  her ; 
when  the  queen  received  advice  of  this  misbehaviour,  she  was 
very  angry,  as  may  be  easily  imagined ;  she  declared  herself 
resolved  never  to  come  to  Edinburgh  till  some  exemplary  justice 
was  done  upon  this  outrageous  riot.    However,  at  the  instance 
of  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Glencairn,  she  dropped  the  resent- 
ment ;  in  short,  the  matter  was  in  a  manner  passed  over,  and 
none  but  John  Knox  called  to  an  account.    This  preacher  was 
summoned  before  the  council,  charged  with  raising  the  sedi- 
tion, and  drawing  the  people  together  by  sending  out  his  cir- 
Knost'8  bold  cular  letters.  To  this  his  answer  was,  ''  that  he  never  preached 
2^^!^^   rebellion,  nor  affected  stirring  up  tumults :  on  the  contrary,  he 
board.        taught  all  the  people  to  obey  their  magistrates  and  princes  in 
God.**    By  this  term,  "  in  God,"'  he  had  an  evasion  for  limit- 
ing the  subject^s  obedience  at  pleasure :  by  this  distinction, 
whenever  the  prince  failed  in  his  duty,  and  bore  hard  upon  re- 
ligion, Knox  had  a  warrant  to  preach  resistance :  and  thus, 
notwithstanding  the  bar  of  the  constitution,  the  subjects  might 
fight  the  government  without  rebellion.    To  go  on  with  Knox's 
defence,  in  his  own  language :  ^'  As  to  the  convocation  of  the 
subjects,^  he  said,  ^^  he  had  received  a  conunand  from  the 
Church  to  advertise  his  brethren  when  he  saw  a  necessity  of 
their  meeting,  especially  if  he  saw  religion  to  be  in  peril ;  and 
had  often  craved  to  be  exonerated  of  that  burthen,  but  was  still 
refused.^'    Then  addressing  the  queen  with  a  surprising  assur- 
ance, ''  He  charged  her  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and  as 
she  desired  to   escape  his  heavy  wrath  and  indignation,  to 
forsake  that  idolatrous  religion  which  she  professed,  and  by  her 
Idem.         power  maintained  against  the  statutes  of  the  realm.''    To  what 
length  he  would  have  gone  on  in  this  extraordinary  manner  is 
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uncertain,  for  he  was  checked  in  his  application,  and  ordered    eliza- 
by  the  earl  of  Morton,  lord  chancellor,  to  hold  his  peace,  and  v.^.^^^!^ 
be  gone.     This  way  of  haranguing  the  mob  to  suppress  mis- 
persuasion,  to  outrage  the  government,  and  do  justice  without 
authority,  was  not  the  method  of  the  primitive  Christians. 
Tertullian  acquaints  us,  that  the  Christians  were  very  numerous  Apoioget. 
in  his  time :  that  the  court  and  camp,  the  towns  and  country, 
were  fiDed  with  them :  but,  notwithstanding  this  advantage  of 
strength,  it  was  not  their  way  to  raise  their  posse,  to  attack  the 
temples,  and  storm  their  emperor^s  religion.     And,  if  they  did 
not  think  it  lawful  to  manage  in  this  manner  against  a  Pagan 
belief,  we  may  be  well  assured  they  would  never  have  allowed 
the  bringing  force  and  tumults  upon  Christian  princes. 

And,  having'  mentioned  the  parliament  held  at  Edinburgh 
this  summer,  I  shall  give  the  reader  another  of  their  acts 
against  adultery.     By  this  statute,  to  give  the  words,  ''  All  Q.  Mar)% 
notour  and  manifest  committers  of  adulterie  in  onie  time  to  cap/zi! 
cum,  after  the  dait  hereof,  sail  be  punished  with  all  rigour  unto  ^i^jf^'^^^ 
the  death,  alseweil  the  woman  as  the  man,  doer  and  committer  o/jAriia- 
of  the  samin,  after  that  dew  monition  be  maid  to  abstain  fro  *" 
the  said  manifest  and  notour  crime,  and  for  uther  adulterie^ 
that  the  acts  and  laws  maid  theirupon  or  before,  be  put  to 
execution  with  all  rigour.'*^ 

To  return  to  England.    This  summer  queen  Elizabeth  made  Qfum  Eii- 
a  progress  through  Cambridge.     She  was  honourably  received  ^|^  If^ 
by  the  university ;   she  was  lodged  in  Eang'^s  college,  and,  OtnUnidge, 
during  her  stay,  entertained  herself  at  the  philosophy,  physic, 
and  divinity  acts.     She  had  likewise  a  diversion  of  plays  for 
the  evening.     At  the  philosophy  act,  Cartwright  and  Preston  nw  beiou 
were  two  of  the  opponents :  the  first  of  Trinity,  and  the  other  f^^^^ 
of  King^s  college.    Preston  was  a  graceful  person,  spoke  hand- 
somely, and  managed  with  address :  these  advantages  gave  him 
the  queen^s  favour,  and  a  sensible  preference  to  the  other. 
Cartwright,  who  was  not  so  well  polished,  coming  off  with  a 
comparative  abatement,  is  said  to  have  been  very  uneasy:  and 
standing  well  in  his  own  opinion,  projected  the  retrieving  his 
credit.     For  this  purpose  he  travelled  to  Geneva,  informed 
himself  thoroughly  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline    of   that 
Church,  and  at  his  return  made  it  his  business  to  establish 
that  model  in  England,  was  the  champion  of  the  cause,  and 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  dissenting  party.   But  whether  the 
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PARKER,  mortification  he  met  with  at  Cambridge  was  the  occasion  of  his 

P'  ^  ant.^  disaffection  to  the  Church  of  England,  is  more  than  I  shall 

affirm. 

TJu^  oath  of      The  bishops,  as  hath  been  observed,  being  empowered  by  act 

S^r»d  **^    of  parliament  to  tender  the  oath  of  supremacy,  Horn,  bishop  of 

Bormer  by    Winchester,  put  it  to  Bonner,  late  bishop  of  London,  who  was 

bishop'of     now  prisoner  in  the  Marshalsea  in  Homers  diocese.     Bonner 

*"^      '*•  reused  the  oath,  which  being  returned  into  the  king'^s  bench, 

he  was  indicted  for  his  recusancy.     Bonner  at  his  appearing 

confessed  the  fact,  and  traversed  the  indictment,  and  at  his 

493.         motion  for  counsel,  the  famous  Ployden,  and  Wray^  afterwards 

chief  justice,  were  assigned  him.     It  was  pleaded, 
Boraier  tra-      First.  That  Bouuer  was  indicted  with  the  addition  of  doctor 
l^iMment    ^^  ^^^9  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^b'  ordcrs ;  but  that  his  being  either  clerk 
'^Zoa^'^  or  bishop  were  omitted.     For  this  omission  the  certificate  was 

challenged,  but  the  court  would  not  allow  it. 
1563.  Secondly.  It  was  argued  that  the  certificate  was  thus  entered 

upon  record ;  that  it  was  brought  into  the  court  ^*  tali  die  et 
ann.  per  A.  B.  cancellarium  dicti  episcopi  Winton,  et  non  dicit 
per  mandatum  episcopi.''^  The  want  of  which  clause  ("per 
mandatum  episcopi  ^)  was  excepted  against  by  Bonner'^s  coun- 
sel ;  but  the  exception  would  not  pass,  because  the  record  of  it 
by  the  court  is  not  necessary. 

But  the  main  stress  of  the  matter  which  was  debated  in  the 
chief  ju8tice'*s  chamber  by  all  the  judges,  was  this :  Whether 
Bonner  could  give  in  evidence,  upon  the  issue  of  his  not  being 
guilty,  that  Home  was  not  bishop  at  the  time  when  he  offered 
the  oath !  Upon  this  question  the  judges  unanimously  resolved, 
that  upon  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  fact,  Bonner  might 
give  it  in  evidence  upon  that  issue  ;  and  whether  the  fact  was 
so  or  not,  was  to  be  tried  by  the  jury ;  that  is,  the  jury  was  to 
try  whether  Home  was  a  bishop  or  not  when  he  tendered  the 
oath  to  Bonner.  This  was  a  nice  point ;  and  the  reader  will 
be  apt  to  imagine  the  jury,  and  bench  too,  ought  to  have  been 
well  furnished  with  ecclesiastical  learning  to  pronounce  upon 
Dycr*8        the  case. 

fo?^34'  Before  the  cause  came  on,  Bonner  drew  up  a  plea  agaiust 

Horne'*s  character,  in  his  own  hand.     I  shall  mention  some  of 

the  heads  of  his  exceptions. 

His  pica.         He  pretends  Mr.  Robert  Home,  as  he  styles  him,  was  no 

better  than  an  intruder  into  the  see  of  Winchester ;  that  he 
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was  neither  elected  nor  consecrated  pursuant  to  the  canons  of  eliza- 
the  Catholic  Church,  nor  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm.  k^^^^J^ 
Against  the  legality  of  his  consecration,  he  cites  25  Hen.  VIII. 
cap.  20 ;  by  which  statute,  as  Bonner  understands  it,,  he  that 
is  to  be  consecrated  must  have  one  archbishop  and  two  bishops, 
or  else  four  bishops,  to  perform  the  ceremony ;  which  circum- 
stance was  wanting  at  Home'^s  consecration. 

He  likewise  lu-ged,  that  the  form  for  consecrating  archbishops 
and  bishops,  confirmed  in  parliament  in  the  reign  of  king 
Edward,  was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  queen  Mary,  and 
remained  in  that  condition  at  Home'^s  pretended  consecration. 

Farther,  he  sets  forth  that  the  statute  5  Eliz.  provides  that 
the  oath  shall  be  offered  in  a  public  place,  where  there  shall  be 
a  convenient  assembly  to  attest  its  being  tendered ;  but  in  the 
indictment  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  oath  being  offered 
before  any  assembly. 

The  defendant  complains  that  the  said  Home  made  a  false 
certificate  into  the  Queen^s  Bench ;  in  which  certificate  it  is 
suggested  Bonner  peremptorily  and  obstinately  refused  to  take 
the  said  oath  required  by  the  statutes  of  '^  anno  prime  et  anno 
quinto  Eliz. ;""  whereas  Bonner  gave  no  such  positive  refusal, 
but  only  that  he  was  not  bound  to  swear  the  said  oath  for  rea- 
sonable causes  then  expressed. 

Bonner  objects  farther, — ^which  is  the  last  exception  I  shall 
mention  against  taking  this  oath, — that  the  defendant  cannot 
swear  with  the  three  necessary  requisites  of  truth,  judgment, 
and  justice.  First :  In  case  he  should  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, it  would  be  swearing  that  which  he  believes  false,  and 
by  consequence  falling  foul  upon  the  first  qualification  of  truth. 
And  secondly:  It  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  next  circum- 
stance of  judgment  or  discretion.  And  in  the  third  place :  It 
would  force  him  to  fail  in  the  point  of  justice ;  because  by  this 
virtue  we  are  bound  to  give  God  and  every  one  else  their 

due.  >  Fozii  MSS. 

Some  part  of  this  argument  might  possibly  have  embarrassed  nai!lp!m 
Home,  and  puzzled  the  cause,  had  not  the  suit  been  kept  de- 
pending till  the  next  parliament.     Then  an  act  passed  which 
made  a  kind  of  compromise,  put  the  legality  of  the  plaintiiTs 
title  more  out  of  question,  and  screened  the  defendant  from 

prosecution.  Cmnmer's 

It  was  this  year  that  archbishop  Parker  recovered  Cranmer^s  vered'  ^^^^ 
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(his  predecessor's)  manuscripts.  They  were  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Nevinson,  prebendary  of  Canterbury.  Nevinson  denying 
their  being  in  his  custody,  the  archbishop  procured  a  letter 
from  tha  pqvy-council  to  search  Nevinson^s  study,  where  they 
were  found.  They  are  two  volumes  in  folio,  collected  from  the 
Scriptures,  Fathers,  councils,  and  schoolmen,  and  digested  into 
common  places.  The  design  of  them  was  to  justify  the  En^ish 
Reformation,  and  show  how  &r  the  modem  Church  of  Rome 
had  deserted  the  primitive  doctrine,  and  gone  off  from  the 
plan  of  antiquity.  These  volumes  were  transcribed  by  Parker, 
and  they  ,are  now  lodged  in  the  library  of  the  lord  bishop  of 
London. 

The  next  year  is  remarkable  for  a  contest  about  the  ecclesi- 
astical habit.  The  square  cap,  the  surplice,  and  the  tippet, 
would  by  no  means  pass  with  some  of  the  late  exiles.  They 
made  it  their  business  to  cry  down  these  customary  decencies, 
and  proselyte  the  people  to  their  singularities.  These  ill-sup- 
ported scruples,  this  misapplication  of  zeal,  made  the  Church 
look  strangely  ununiform  and  particoloured.  How  much  the 
clergy  were  divided  in  this  point,  may  be  collected  from  a 
remonstrating  paper  sent  up  to  secretary  Cecil.  The  particulars 
are  these: — 


DtffWtut 
eutlomt  m 
offvdaimg. 


**  Service  and  Prayer. 

''  Some  say  the  service  and  prayers  in  the  chancel ;  others 
in  the  body  of  the  church.  Some  officiate  in  a  seat ;  some  in 
the  pulpit,  with  their  faces  to  the  people.  Some  keep  close  to 
the  rubric ;  others  entertain  the  people  with  singing  psalms 
between  the  service.  Some  read  with  a  surplice,  and  others 
without  it. 


"  Table. 

^^  In  some  places  the  communion-table  stands  in  the  body 
of  the  church ;  in  some  places  it  stands  altar-wise,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  wall ;  and  in  others,  in  the  middle  of  the 
chancel. 


'^  Administration  of  the  Commimian. 

*'Some  administer  with  a  surplice,  and  others  with  none; 
some  with  a  communion  cup,  and  others  with  a  common  one. 
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"  ReceiviThg,  beth." 

^ — V— ^ 
^^  Some  receive  kneeling,  some  standing,  and  others  sitting. 

"  Baptizing, 

«  Some  baptize  in  a  fount,  and  others  in  a  basin ;  some  sign 
with  a  cross,  and  others  omit  it ;  some  administer  this  sacra- 
ment in  a  surplice,  and  others  appear  without  it.  *9*- 

"  Appcurd. 

**  Some  of  the  clergy  wear  square  caps,  some  round  ones, 
and  some  hats :  some  appear  in  tile  habit  of  scholars,  and 
others  without  this  distinction.'"    Thus  far  this  paper.  Mss.  Cecii- 

ian — Life  of 
Archbishop 

These  disputes  about  the  habit  and  usages  of  the  Church  f^p^^fsj 
were  managed  with  heat  and  indecency  by  some  of  the  Dis-  i^- 
senters.  They  were  not  contented  with  bare  non-conforraity  : 
some  of  them  took  the  liberty  to  expose  the  ceremonies,  and 
ran  out  into  raillery  and  satire.  This  variety  of  judgment  and 
practice,  together  with  the  indiscretions  of  some  zealots,  broke 
the  people  into  parties,  created  misunderstandings,  and  weak- 
ened the  authority  of  the  government  both  in  Ghurch  and 
State. 

To  put  a  stop  to  these  disorders,  the  queen  wrote  to  the  The  quem 
archbishop,  requiring  him  and  the  other  bishops  in  the  eccle-  arehinakop 
siastical  commission,  together  with  all  other  ordinaries,  heads  ^^!^f^^ 
of  colleges,  and  persons  of  jurisdiction  in  collegiate  churches,  y^'''»%- 
to  assert  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  manage  their 
authority  with  more  vigilance  and  vigour.     She  complains  of 
their  remissness,  and  commands  them  to  press  conformity,  and 
execute  the  laws  without  any  unseasonable  connivance :  that 
such  variety  of  practice,  such  disagreement  in  religion,  such 
disregard  of  the  establishment,  was  productive  of  very  iU  con- 
sequences, disturbed  the  public  harmony,  and  disserved  the 
government.    By  a  progress  in  these  di^rences  and  disputes 
charity  must  be  destroyed,  the  blessings  of  peace  and  union 
lost,  and  the  nation  made  unworthy  the  Divine  protection.     In 
short,  she  requires  the  archbishop  and  the  rest  to  exert  them- 
selves in  their  posts,  to  make  use  of  their  discipline,  and 
recover  the  people  from  their  mistakes :  that  she  was  resolved 
to  bring  her  subjects  to  conformity,  not  to  indulge  peevishness 
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^  v_Zl^  ^'j  protection :  and  that  in  case  the  bishops  ^ould  manage  lan- 

guidly, and  fail  of  success,  she  threatened  to  reduce  the  Dis- 
MSS.  Ccdi-  senters  by  sharper  methods. 

lan — Life  of  ;*, 

Archbishop  The  Disscuters  being  apprehensive  of  rigour,  applied  to  their 
pcndix.'  ^  patrons  to  soften  the  queen.  By  the  way,  they  had  several 
™*'^»  great  men  who  favoured  their  interests  both  in  Church  and 
Durham,  State.  Amougst  the  ecclesiastics,  Pilkington,  bishop  of  Dur- 
mH  of  Lei-  ham,  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  another  of  their  friends,  in 
j^Zrofthe ^^^^^  behalf.  This  prelate  was  one  of  the  English  refugees, 
Dissenten,  and  had  brought  some  Calvinistical  fancies  home  with  him. 
to  the  habit.  He  stuck  in  the  scruples  of  the  habit,  disliked  the  cap  and 
surpUce,  though  not  to  that  degree  as  to  refuse  the  wearing 
them.  However,  he  was  by  no  means  for  forcing  compliance 
upon  other  people.  ''  In  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  he 
desires  that  nobleman  to  consider  that  in  all  reformed  countries 
the  beUef  and  habit  of  the  Boman  Church  are  dismissed  to- 
gether. He  wonders,  therefore,  the  English,  who  pretend  to 
be  the  best  part  of  the  Reformation,  should  be  fond  of  the 
pope^s  equipage,  and  keep  it  as  a  relic  :  that  there  are  a  great 
many  ministers  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  will  choose 
rather  to  resign  their  livings  and  their  function,  than  appear 
in  the  figure  of  popish  priests,  or  make  use  of  their  ceremonies: 
that  by  straining  the  point  of  conformity,  a  great  many  worthy 
men  would  be  lost  for  trifles,  and  many  parishes  disfumished 
of  a  preacher :  that  the  godly  in  other  countries  would  break 
off  their  correspondence,  and  be  strangely  shocked  vrith  these 
rigours.  Shall  we,^  continues  the  bishop,  ^'  be  smitten  with 
those  things  which  are  accounted  scandalous  by  the  rest  of  the 
reformed  i  Grod  forbid.  St.  Paul  commands  women  to  dress 
themselves  like  persons  who  profess  godliness.  This  rule  holds 
stronger  in  men,  and  especially  in  preachers  :  for  if  Popery  is 
a  bad  religion,  how  can  we  reconcile  the  habit  of  that  Church 
to  the  character  of  saints,  and  a  holy  profession  ?  The  apostle 
commands  us  to  '  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil :'  but  if 
Popery  is  evil,  and  we  affect  the  figure  and  ornaments  of  it, 
which  way  can  we  be  said  to  stand  off  from  the  appearance  of 
what  is  ill !  And  as  people  of  condition  are  distinguished  in 
their  clothes  from  the  vulgar ;  so  it  is  necessary  we  should 
keep  this  distance  from  an  opposite  communion,  and  neither 
believe  Popery,  nor  wear  it.     That  in  this  case  we  are  not  to 
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rack  our  inventions  to  apply  to  nice  distinctions,  and  carry  our    eltza- 

liberty  to  the  utmost  stretch :  we  are  rather  to  consider  what  « , — '-^ 

are  the  most  edifying  expedients ;  what  is  most  likely  to  main- 
tain charity,  and  advance  the  purity  of  religion :  that  our  bor- 
rowing of  the  adversaries,  and  standing  up  so  stiffly  for  their 
customs,  gave  them  too  much  pleasure,  and  was  matter  of 
sport  and  triumph  :  that  Sisinius,  a  heretic  Novatian  bishop, 
was  the  first  precedent  for  white  rochets ;  and  that  other  cere- 
monies were  handed  down  from  as  uncreditable  an  original.'^ 
This  bishop  was  sensible  his  practice  lay  somewhat  unguarded : 
that  it  might  be  objected  the  wearing  these  disputed  habits 
was  either  lawful  or  not  ?  If  they  were  not,  why  did  Pilking- 
ton  comply,  and  show  so  dangerous  an  example  \  If  they  were 
lawful,  why  did  he  solicit  the  earl  of  Leicester  against  them  % 
What  made  him  encourage  the  Dissenters  in  their  unreason- 
able scruples  ?  Why  did  he  endeavour  to  disable  the  Rubrick, 
and  plead  against  the  public  settlement.  To  this  dilenmia  his 
answer,  like  the  rest  of  his  letter,  is  not  very  convincing.  He 
replies,  "  That  though  some  things  may  be  complied  with  for  a 
time  for  the  sake  of  Christian  liberty ;  though  this  may  be 
done  for  a  time  to  open  people's  understandings,  to  disentangle 
their  ignorance,  and  gain  them  to  a  farther  improvement ;  yet, 
when  things  that  are  indifferent  in  themselves  are  bound  upon 
practice,  and  turned  to  necessity,  then  the  matter  has  a  new 
face ;  the  quality  of  the  action  is  changed,  and  the  liberty  is 
lost.  And  thus  that  which  had  a  temporary  permission  for 
recovering  the  weak,  has  now  a  contrary  effect,  and  confirms  the 
perverse  in  their  obstinacy.'*'  To  make  this  bear  in  the  appli- 
cation, he  observes,  ^^  St.  Paul,  though  he  sometimes  counte- 
nanced circumcision ;  yet,  when  it  was  urged  as  a  necessary 
qualification,  he  refused  to  give  way  to  it.''  Life  of 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  bishop  s  letter.     By  this  dis-  ^^^^"^"^ 
course  his  genius  does  not  seem  to  lie  towards  controversy ;  Append. 
his  inclination  appears  more  than  his  argument,  and  his  com- 
passion is  much  stronger  than  his  logic.     Whittingham,  dean  Whutinp- 
of  Durham,  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Leicester  upon  this  subject.  o/Durh^m, 
He  goes  partly  upon  the  same  topics,  but  then  he  argues  from  ^^jj^i^'^"' 
more  authorities,  works  the  point  with  more  heat,  and  makes  ^f""^ 
the  colours  more  glowing.     This  dean,  by  his  representation, 
seems  not  to  have  complied  himself  in  this  circumstance. 
^'  He  pretends  the  only  thing  which  makes  the  wearing  the 
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habit  look  warrantable,  is  the  opinion  of  its  indifferency.  But 
before  we  can  argue  from  this  ground,  it  must  be  proved  the 
thing  tends  to  the  glory  of  Grod,  the  edification  of  his  Church, 
the  maintenance  of  Christian  liberty,  and  agrees  with  what  is 
delivered  in  Holy  Writ.  But  can  God  s  glory  be  promoted  by 
the  equipage  of  idolatrous  worship  I  What  agreement  is  there 
between  superstitious  invention,  and  the  inspired  writings! 
What  edification  can  there  be  where  the  '  Spirit  of  Gk>d  is 
grieved,^  Chrisf^s  ^  little  ones  offended,^  the  faith  of  the  weak 
brethren  shaken,  and  the  Papists  confirmed  in  their  errors ! 
Can  this  be  called  Christian  liberty,  which  '  lays  a  yoke  on  the 
neck  of  the  disciples,^  clogs  the  conscience,  menaces  the 
preachers,  lays  an  embargo  upon  the  pulpit,  leaves  the  congre- 
gation without  their  guides,  and  ties  the  sacraments  to  an 
idolatrous  appearance  !^^ 

He  goes  on,  and  cites  several  of  the  Fathers,  though  wide  of 
his  purpose.  He  observes,  from  St.  Austin,  '^  that  fasting  on 
the  Sunday  was  a  scandalous  custom,  especially  since  the 
Manichees  made  it  a  stated  day  of  abstinence.^^  He  refers  the 
application  of  this  testimony  to  the  earPs  judgment.  He 
argues  from  the  authority  of  Tertullian,  in  his  book  '*  De 
Corona  Militis,'^  where  this  Father  justifies  the  soldier  who 
chose  rather  to  be  cashiered  and  venture  the  emperor^s  dis- 
pleasure, than  wear  a  garland  on  his  head  and  comply  with 
a  Pagan  ceremony.  Thus  the  bishops  in  Spain  ordered  the 
person  baptized  should  be  but  once  immerged,  to  avoid  resem- 
blance with  the  heretics,  who  dipped  thrice.  From  hence  he 
infers,  that  to  imitate  the  customs  of  an  heretical  or  dangerous 
communion,  is  to  approve  their  false  doctrine. 

From  hence  he  goes  on  to  answer  an  objection :  *'  that  this 
habit  had  no  affinity  with  popery ;  and  that  it  was  only  kept 
on  for  decency,  order,  and  public  advantage.^^  This  he  declaims 
against  as  a  lamentable  expedient.  He  thinks  it  impracticable 
to  purge  off  the  nature  of  superstition,  and  refine  the  usage  by 
any  such  consideration.  And  here  he  falls  into  vehemence  and 
coarse  language,  which  I  shall  omit.  He  argues,  '^  €rod 
Almighty  would  not  allow  the  Jews  to  take  up  the  customs  of 
their  heathen  neighbours,  but  commanded  them  to  stand  off 
from  all  resemblance,  and  destroy  the  appendages  of  idolatry 
and  superstition ;  that  reasons  of  state  and  public  convenience 
were  Jeroboam'^s  argument  for  his  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel ; 

14 
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that,  if  religion  must  ^ve  way  to  politic  views,  then  images  and    eliza- 
candles,  tonsures  and  crosses,  oil  and  chrism,  palms  and  beads,  «._^^_1^ 
and  all  that  luggage  of  superstition,  maybe  revived  and  thrown 
upon  us ;  that  what  St.  Austin  affirmed  of  the  Jewish  ceremo- 
nies is  applicable  to  the  popish  vestments ;  that  whoever  wears 
them,    either  out  of   principle  or  prudential  consideration, 
^Antichristi  mancipium  est;^  that  neither  Tertullian  ^<>^<1  ^.^Ifj^iM 
bathe  in  the  morning  of  the  Saturnalia  because  it  was  a  pagan 
usage,  nor  St.  John  stay  in  the  same  house  with  the  heretic 
Gerinthus,  nor  the  Fathers  allow  the  Ghristiaus  the  diversion 
of  the  cirque  and  theatre ;  that  St.  Ambrose  has  shown  his 
dislike  of  richness  of  habit  in  a  bishop ;  and  that  pope  Geles- 
tine,  writing  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  puts  them  in  mind  he  was 
informed  that  some  of  our  Saviour'*s  priests  were  more  con- 
cerned for  their  dress  than  their  belief.^' 

And  then  this  admonition  follows :  ^*  that  the  clergy  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  laity  more  by  their  learning  than 
their  habit,  and  should  rather  strive  to  mark  their  character  by 
their  piety  than  their  equipage.**^ 

He  returns  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  urges,  *^that,  when 
Hezekiah,  Josiah,  and  other  princes  of  famous  memory,  re- 
formed religion,  they  did  not  oblige  the  ministers  of  God  to 
wear  the  habit  of  Baal's  priests.  On  the  contrary,  Hezekiah 
ordered  the  remains  of  idolatry  to  be  thrown  into  the  brook 
Kidron ;  Josiah  burnt  all  the  decorations  and  vestments  for 
Baal'^s  service ;  and  Jehu  commanded  the  priests  of  that  idol 
to  put  on  their  habits  for  execution.''^ 

And  thus,  by  misapplication,  and  not  distinguishing  between 
Heathens  and  Christians,  he  falls  into  very  uncharitable  mis- 
takes, and  makes  his  reasoning  barbarous  and  sanguinary. 
However,  the  application,  being  well  received  by  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  was  not  without  its  effect :  for  now  the  queen  Life  of 
seemed  not  unwilling  to  relax  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  p^ker'  ^^ 
and  come  towards  an  induljrence  for  the  Dissenters.     But  the  ^vv^^j^- 

...  num.  27. 

bishops,  receiving  no  countermand  to  their  former  directions, 
drew  up  several  articles,  entitled  "  Advertisements."*'  They 
were  first  styled  ^'  Ordinances,  accorded  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  &c.,  in  his  Province.'"  But  the  queen's  zeal 
growing  cool,  and  refusing  to  enforce  the  book  with  the 
authority  of  the  privy  council, — for  this  reason,  I  say, — ^it  is 
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Abp.  Cant.    •  •  a    m 

V u *  tisements. 

^^1^'        In  these   "  Advertisements/''  amongst  other  things,  it  is 
tfn^rmity    enjoined,    ^Hhat  all  archbishops  and  bishops  should  a{^ar 
A.  D.  1564    in  the  customary  habit ;  that  all  deans,  archdeacons,  masters 
of  colleges,  dignitaries  in  cathedral-churches,  doctors,  bachelors 
of  divinity  and  law,  should  wear,  when  they  went  abroad,  a  side- 
gown,  with  sleeves,  straight  at  the  hand,  without  any  cufls  or 
falling  cape ;  and  that  they  should  wear  tippets  of  sarcenet,  as 
it  was  lawful  for  them  by  act  of  parliament,  24th  Hen.  YIII. ; 
that  all  doctors  of  physic  or  any  other  faculty,  having  any  living 
ecclesiastical,  or  any  others  that  may  dispend  by  the  Church  an 
hundred  marks,  so  to  be  esteemed  by  the  fruits  or  tenths  of 
their  promotions,  and  all  prebendaries  whose  promotions  are 
valued  at  twenty  pounds  or  upwards,  wear  the  same  apparel ; 
that  they  and  all  ecclesiastical  persons,  or  others  having  any 
ecclesiastical  living,  do  wear  the  cap  appointed  by  the  '  Injunc- 
tions,^ and  not  hats,  excepting  on  journeys;  that,  in  their 
journeys,  they  wear  cloaks  with  sleeves ;  that  all  inferior  eccle- 
tise^enia      siastical  pcrsous  shall  wear  gowns  and  caps  of  the  same  fashion ; 
^^'J^"'^  and  that  ecclesiastical  persons,  who  give  over  the  exercise  of 
<fc  year       their  fuuctiou,  and  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
^s^      queen,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  distinguish  then^elves  in  the 
lections?      habit  abovc  mentioned,  but  appear  like  laymen.^^ 

There  are  other  regulations  for  the  pulpit,  touching  the 
habit  in  which  the  clergy  were  to  oi&ciate,  and  how  often  the 
holy  eucharist  was  to  be  administered  in  cathedrals  and 
colleges.  Such  societies  were  "  to  receive  upon  the  first  or 
second  Sunday  of  every  month  at  least ;  that,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  holy  eucharist,  the  chief  person  that  o0iciates  in 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  shall  wear  a  cope  ;  and  that 
those  who  read  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  shall  appear  in  the 
496.  same  habit ;  but,  at  the  rest  of  the  service,  read  at  the  com- 
munion-table, only  surplices  are  to  be  used ;  that  all  communi- 
cants receive  kneeUng ;  that,  when  any  sick  person  is  ready  to 
expire,  the  bell  should  be  knelled,  and  the  curate  sent  for  to 
give  his  assistance ;  that,  in  Bogation-days  of  procession,  two 
psalms,  beginning  ^  Benedic  anima  mea,^  &;c.,  should  be  sung  or 
said  in  English ;  and  that,  to  this  service,  the  Litany  and 
suflTrages,  together  with  a  homily  of  thanksgiving,  should  be 
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added.*""     There  is  another   chapter  relating  to  visitations,    eliza- 
which- 1  shaU  omit.  ^     '  ^_beth^ 

That  these  ^'Advertisements^  might  pass  with  a  better 
regard,  there  is  a  preface  prefixed  to  them.  And  here  the 
queen^s  letter,  directed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
other  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  is  mentioned.  And,  to 
prevent  the  return  of  different  usages,  and  the  disorders  con- 
sequent upon  it,  there  is  a  protestation  to  be  taken  by  all 
parsons,  vicars,  and  curates,  annexed.  By  this  engagement 
they  promise,  "  that  they  would  only  read  what  was  appointed  ^J^^^' 
by  public  authority,  and  neither  preach  nor  expound  without 
the  bishop'^s  special  license  under  his  seal ;  that  they  would 
read  the  service  plainly,  distinctly,  and  audibly ;  that  they 
would  keep  the  register  pursuant  to  her  majesty^s  '  Injunc- 
tions i*  that  they  would  conform  in  their  habit  to  the  order 
appointed,  and  especially  when  they  officiated  ;  that  they 
would  exhort  their  parishioners  to  good  correspondence,  and 
do  their  utmost  to  put  an  end  to  the  misunderBtandings 
between  them ;  that  they  would  at  least  read  one  chapter 
of  the  Old  and  another  of  the  New  Testament  every  day; 
that  they  would  execute  their  office  in  person,  maintain 
uniformity,  and  keep  close  to  the  established  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church ;  and  lastly,  that  they  would  not  employ 
themselves  in  any  mechanic  business,  provided  their  living 
amounted  to  the  annual  revenue  of  twenty  nobles.^ 

These  "  Advertisements  '^  were  agreed  and  subscribed  by  Spam>w*8 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  ^^"«^''*>"»- 
Rochester,  Winchester,  and  Lincoln,  commissioners  in  causes 
ecclesiastical. 

The  queen,  as  was    observed,    refused  to  confirm  these 
'^  Advertisements,^  though    drawn    at    her    direction.     Her 
niajesty^s  ratification  would  have  given  them  a  considerable 
strength  from  the  statute  of  uniformity :  by  which,  it  is  pro- 
vided, ''  that,  in  case  of  contempt  of  the  ceremonies  or  rites  of  7^  9**^» 
the  Church,  by  misusing  the  order  appointed  in  the  '  Book  of  ^^^^' 
Common  Prayer,^  the  queen's  majesty  may,   by  the  advice  ^^^JJ?^"' 
of  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  or  the  metropo-  ^(^  ceirmo- 
litan,  ordain  and  publish  such  farther  ceremonies  and  rites  as 
may  be  most  for  the  advancement  of  God's  glory,  the  edifying 
his  Church,  and  the  due  reverence  of  Christ's  holy  mysteries 
and  sacraments."  lEiiz.  c.2. 

VOL.  VT.  D  d 
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PARKER,  The  "Advertisements^*'  were  checked  at  present  by  the  inter- 
^ — ^\  *°^  posing  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  of  Knolles,  and  some  other 
court  patrons  of  the  Dissenters :  however,  afterwards  they  re- 
covered their  first  title  of  ordinances,  and  were  given  in  charge 
Regist.  at  a  metropolitical  visitation  in  the  year  1576. 
Life  of '  To  return ;  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  not  being  coun- 

Pwke^f  "^  tenanced  by  the  court,  met  with  great  difficulties.     The  Dis- 
p.  160.        senters  having  some  of  the  favourites  in  their  interest,  refused 
to  pay  that  submission,  which  might  have  been  expected :  the 
archbishop,  who  was  prompted  to  publish  the  "  Advertisements'' 
by  secretary  Cecil,  complains  to  this  minister  of  the  discourage- 
ments the  bishops  lay  under:  and  that  it  had  been  much  better 
to  have  attempted  nothing,  than  to  be  thus  underfurnished  to 
carry  the  point.     That  the  Dissenters  were  rather  provoked 
than  reformed  by  a  weak  provision.     That  now  they  ran  off  to 
farther  distances,  and  their  scruples  encreased  upon  them. 
However,  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners,  were 
resolved  to  exert  their  authority,  and  do  their  own  part.     To 
Sampson      this  purposc,  Thomas  Sampson,  dean  of  Christ-church,  and 
^rey  fum-  Lawrcncc  Humphrey,  president  of  Magdalen  coUege  in  Oxford, 
hS^ the     ^^^  summoned  to  appear  before  them.    These  men  were  exiles 
ecclesiastical  in  the  late  reign,  and  persons  of  character  and  learning,  but 
ers,         '  scrupled  wearing  the  habit.     The  archbishop  endeavoured  to 
disentangle  their  conscience,  and  amongst  other  things,  pressed 
them  with  the  authorities  of  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr.    But 
their  prejudices  were  strong,  and  no  arguments  could  reach 
them.     They  desired  leave  to  return  to  Oxford,  but  being 
denied,  and  not  meeting  with  all  the  favour  they  expected,  they 
drew  up  a  petition  in  Latin  to  the  archbishop,  and  the  rest  of 
Tkeyaddress  the  commissioners.     In  this  address  they  set  forth  the  reasons 
an£r*^^  of  their  non-compliance,   and  plead  their  cause  at  length. 
And  though  their  topicks  are  much  the  same  with  those 
already  related,  yet  considering  the  men  are  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  abilities,  and  were  looked  on  as  the  prin- 
cipals of  their  party,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  the  reader 
See  Records,  their  letter  in  the  language  it  was  penned.     And  to  finish  this 
subject,  I  shall  subjoin  a  paper  written  this  year,  in  which  are 
six  reasons  alleged  against  wearing  the  sacerdotal  habit.     I 
shall  mention  them  as  they  stand,  together  with  the  substance 
of  Guest's,  bishop  of  Rochester's,  answer. 
lieasona  First,  it  is  argued  that  clothes  ought  to  be  worn,  as  meat 

againsi  '  o  o  > 
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ought  to  be  eaten.     But  according  to  St.  Paul,  meat  offered  to    ki^tza- 
idola  ought  not  to  be  eaten.     Therefore  priests'  apparel,  which  ^ — r/—— ' 
has  been  superstitiously  used,  ought  not  to  be  worn.  ^^^h^. 

To  this  the  bishop  of  Rochester  replies,  that  the  making  ^ijJ^^ 
new  habits  is  sufficient  to  disable  this  objection.     For  if  they  ter's  answer 
have  never  been  worn,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  of  this  mtfwiT 
pretended  infection  about  them.     If  it  is  alleged  these  distinc- 
tions in  clothes  are  of  the  same  kind  and  figure  with  those 
which  have  been  worn  out  of  superstitious  motives :  to  this  it 
may  be  returned,  that  this  argument  proves  too  much,  and 
leads  to  the  same  absurdity  as  this  which  follows.     Meat  not 
offered  to  idols,  is  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  is  offered 
to  idols ;  the  conclusion  is  therefore,  we  must  eat  no  meat  at 
all :  and  thus  by  this  strait-laced  principle,  we  bring  ourselves 
to  a  Pythagorean  abstinence.     Besides,  the  apostle  is  misre- 
ported  in  this  argument.     For  he  does  not  absolutely  forbid 
eating  things  thus  grossly  misapplied.     He  tells  us  expressly 
that  he  that  eats  it  only  as  a  blessing  of  providence,  is  dis- 
charged from  blame.     That  the  Christians  of  those  times  were 
not  to  deny  themselves  this  liberty  upon  the  score  of  their  own 
conscience ;  but  for  the  sake  of  their  weak  brethren ; — of  their  i  Cor.  x. 
weak  brethren  who  might  be  disturbed,  or  misled  by  such 
practice;  who  might  think  the  eating  what  was  offered  in 
sacrifice,  implied  the  lawfulness  of  pagan  worship ;  and  by  this 
means  be  encouraged  to  idolatry.     And  if  this  was  not  their  a.  d.  1564. 
inference,  they  might  conclude  the  person  who  took  this  free- 
dom, went  too  far:  now  this  censure  must  of  consequence 
alienate  affection,  and  draw  to  different  communions.     The         497. 
same  apostle  writes  thus  to  the  Colossians,  let  no  man  judge  Coios.  ii. 
you  in  meat  or  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  holiday :  and  yet  the 
observation  of  these  Jewish  ceremonies,  upon  the  persuasion  of 
their  being  necessary,  was  unwarrantable  practice :  from  hence 
the  bishop  infers,  that  no  man  ought  to  censure  the  English 
clergy  for  wearing  the  sacerdotal  habit,  notwithstanding  it  had 
been  worn  upon  motives  of  superstition. 

It  is  objected,  farther,  that  St.  Paid  forbids  eating  meat  l  Cor.  vii?. 
offered  to  idols,  where  this  liberty  cannot  be  taken  without 
offending  our  brethren.  And  from  hence  the  Precisians  con- 
clude the  unlawfulness  of  wearing  the  priest^s  habit,  because  this 
cannot  be  done  without  giving  scandal.  To  this  the  bishop 
answers : — 

Dd2 
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PxVRKER,  First,  tliat  by  this  argument  it  follows,  that  where  no  offence 
^J^  ^^  /  is  given,  which  is  the  case  of  many  places,  the  habit  may  be 
worn  without  any  inquiry  touching  the  superstition  which  may 
formerly  have  hung  about  it. 
Rom.  xiv.  Secondly,  St.  Paul  terms  those  who  were  offended  with  the 
eating  meat  offered  to  idols,  weak  in  faith :  that  is  their  in- 
formations touching  the  privilege  of  their  religion  were  short, 
and  their  notion  of  the  Gospel  liberty  too  narrow.  The  same 
censure  may  be  passed  upon  those  who  condemn  the  habit. 
And  therefore  being  under  these  imperfect  attainments,  they 
ought  not  to  prescribe:  instead  of  pronouncing  upon  the  point, 
they  ought  to  submit  to  instruction,  and  get  their  understand- 
ing farther  improved. 

Thirdly,  those  that  are  weak  in  faith,  though  they  may  be 
borne  with  for  a  time,  though  they  ought  to  have  leisure  for 
full  instruction,  yet  if  these  opportunities  are  lost  upon  them 
— ^if  they  hang  about  their  errors,  and  refuse  to  part  with  their 
old  opinion, — in  this  case  weakness  can  be  no  longer  their  ex- 
cuse. Now,  it  is  plain  there  is  affectation  and  pride,  and  ob*- 
stinacy  at  the  bottom.  This,  says  the  bishop,  is  the  case  of 
the  Dissenters  :  they  have  been  connived  at  a  long  time,  and 
indulged  almost  six  years  to  disentangle  their  scruples.  If 
they  still  continue  to  take  check,  we  are  to  regard  their  dis- 
S.Mat.  XT.  2.  like,  no  more  than  our  Saviour  did  that  of  the  Pharisees. 

The  Dissenters^  second  reason  goes  much  upon  the  former, 
against  giving  offence :  but  because  the  answer  is  somewhat 
different,  I  shall  touch  upon  it. 
Tfui  second  The  bishop  replies,  it  is  well  known  to  the  whole  kingdom, 
^^^'^'  both  Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics,  that  the  habit  is  not 
worn  upon  the  score  of  necessity ;  and  that  it  is  only  decency, 
order,  and  obedience  to  authority,  which  governs  the  practice. 
From  hence  it  follows  the  scrupling  party  are  only  to  blame ; 
and  that  the  scandal  is  taken,  not  given.  These  men,  by  pro- 
nouncing such  circumstantials  unlawful,  condemn  the  rest  of 
the  Protestants,  who  either  wear  these  sacerdotal  distinctions, 
or  at  least  allow  them.  Thus  these  Dissenters,  by  their  weak 
exceptions,  bring  an  imputation  of  disagreement  upon  the  re- 
formation ;  as  if  the  Protestants  differed  in  matters  of  sub- 
stance and  moment.  Thus  truth  is  mis-reported,  the  majesty 
of  religion  suffers,  and  the  progress  of  the  reformation  is  dis- 
served.    From  hence  the  bishop  turns  their  own  argument 
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upon  them.   Ministers  must  wear  no  apparel  that  irives  offence    ELIZA- 

BETH 

to  others ;  but  their  appearing  in  a  habit  different  from  that  ^ — ., — Iv 
of  priests,  offends  others ;  therefore  they  must  appear  in  no 
other  than  the  sacerdotal  habit. 

Their  third  reason  stands  thus  :  Durand,  Babanus  Maurus,  ^»  antwer 
and  other  ritualists  inform  us,  that  the  vestments  of  priests 


reason. 


have  many  superstitious  significations :  that  they  are,  as  it 
were,  consecrated  by  ceremonies  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
That  these  things  are  reckoned  necessary,  and  that  the  clergy 
cannot  officiate  to  the  best  advantage  without  them.  This 
objection  the  bishop  answers  upon  the  ground  above  men- 
tioned, and  therefore  I  shall  pass  it  over. 

Their  fourth  reason  urges,  that  the  apostle  commands  us  to  l  Thn.  t. 
abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil ;  but  to  go  habited  like  a 
popish  priest,  carries  an  appearance  of  evil:  therefore  the 
bishop  denies  that  any  sort  of  clothes  has  an  appearance  of  Thtfourih 
evil.  He  gives  an  instance  to  the  present  case,  and  observes,  swend!^ 
that  lawyers  wear  tippets  and  gowns  like  popish  priests,  and 
yet  nobody  censures  them  for  this  fashion,  or  reckons  them 
papists.  If  it  is  said  that  the  sacerdotal  habit  has  an  appear- 
ance of  evil  because  it  is  a  discriminating  mark,  and  distin- 
guishes a  priest  from  another  person : — To  this  the  bishop  an- 
swers, that  such  circumstances  of  distinction  have  no  ill  face. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  the  function  of  a  priest  is  different 
from  that  of  the  laity,  it  is  reasonable  his  character  should  be 
marked,  and  his  commission  made  legible,  by  some  outward 
and  obvious  distinction.  If  it  is  objected  the  priest^s  habit 
was  invented  to  point  out  a  person  ordained  for  the  support  of 
superstitious  worship  :  to  this  it  is  answered,  that  the  priests 
of  the  Church  of  England  serve  for  no  such  purpose,  therefore 
the  consequence  will  not  hold. 

Fifthly,  that  things  indifferent,  when  commanded,  change  7^  &»&<»*« 
their  nature,  and  become  necessary,  and  therefore  are  not  to  ^^reaaon, 
be  used.     Therefore,  since  the  priest^s  habit  is  commanded, 
the  liberty  of  wearing  it  is  altogether  lost\ 

To  this  the  bishop  answers,  first,  that  if  the  indifferency  of 
the  habit  is  destroyed,  and  becomes  necessary  by  being  com- 
manded, he  would  gladly  know  why  the  Dissenters  m^e  the 
case  necessary,  abstracting  from  such  a  command.     For  by 

I  Their  argament  is,  that  vhen  things  which  God  intended  to  be  indifferent  in  con- 
science, are  made  binding  in  law,  they  arc  not  to  bo  used  hy  conscientious  men-— an 
absurd  sophistry. 
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PARKER,  refusing  to  use  it,  declaiming  against  the  lawfulness  of  it,  and 

> ^'^  ^ '-  bringing  conscience  into  the  question,  they  make  the  refusal 

no  less  than  necessary.  Farther,  if  we  are  not  to  comply  with 
indifferent  things  when  enjoined  by  authority,  because  their 
being  commanded  makes  the  practice  necessary,  then  we  are 
not  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  civil  magistrate,  because  the  matter 
of  these  consists  of  things  indifferent.  For  as  to  things  of  a 
moral  and  unchangeable  nature,  the  lines  are  already  chalked 
out,  and  our  duty  fixed  prior  to  any  human  legislature.  The 
being  and  bounds  of  virtue  and  vice,  are  settled  by  natural  re- 
ligion, and  the  holy  Scriptures  :  from  hence  it  follows  the  civil 
magistrate'^s  authority  lies  wholly  within  the  compass  of  indif- 
ferency.  If,  therefore,  the  bare  command  of  superiors  changes 
the  quality  of  the  thing,  and  makes  that  sinful  which  was  law- 
ful before ;  if  the  case  stands  thus,  the  authority  of  princes  is 
lamentably  disabled,  and  they  have  no  power  to  form  regula- 
tions upon  general  principles,  nor  provide  for  the  exigencies  of 
government.  This,  besides  other  absurdities,  is  a  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  apostle^s  conunand,  who  bids  us  be  subject  to 
the  higher  powers,  not  only  for  vn^th,  but  for  conscience  sake. 
The  bishop  presses  the  objection  farther,  and  replies,  that  if 
we  are  not  allowed  to  comply  with  things  indifferent  when 
commanded,  because  the  command  makes  them  necessary, 
498.  then  obedience  to  the  apostle'^s  command  must  be  imprac- 
ticable, viz,,  to  the  apostle^s  command,  where  he  charges  the 
Romans  neither  to  eat  controverted  meat,  nor  break  a  Jewish 
holiday,  provided  such  liberty  should  give  offence  to  our  weak 
brethren.  For  by  the  apostle^s  commanding  the  keeping  a 
Jewish  holiday,  and  forbearing  some  meats,  that  which  was 
indifferent  before,  was  made  necessary  in  the  case  of  giving 
offence  ;  and  therefore  by  the  Dissenters'  reasoning  ought  not 
to  have  been  complied  with.  But  whether  this  will  hold  ad 
hominem^  or  not,  I  shall  leave  with  the  reader. 

^'  Lastly,  The  bishop  observes,  there  is  a  double  sense  in  the 
term  necessary;    things  may  come  under  this  denomination 
for  moral  respects,  or  some  necessary  relation  to  divine  wor- 
ship :  and  thus  things  are  said  to  be  necessary,  because  they 
are  appointed  by  revelation,  or  contained  within  the  precepts 
Aichbisbop  of  natural  religion.     Other  things  are  necessary  only  on  the 
App^n^.      score  of  political  order  and  human  appointment.      Now  the 
num.  31.     habit  contested,  comes  under  this  last  division. 

14 
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The  Dissenters'  sixth  reason  beins  too  slender  to  be  men-    ELIZA- 
tioned,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  bishop'^s  resolution  of  the  case,  v_^^_l^ 
who,  after  having  examined  the  objections  and  debated  the 
question,  subscribed  the  lawfulness  in  these  terms : — 

^'  Ministri  in  ecdesia  Anglicana,  in  qua  Dei  beneficio  pura 
Ghristi  doctrina,  et  fidei  evangelicae  pnedicatio  jam  viget, 
quseque  manifestam  detestationem  antichristianismi  publico 
profitetur,  sine  impietate  uti  possunt  vestium  discrimine  pub- 
lica  authoritate  jam  prescripto,  tum  in  administratione  sacra, 
tum  in  usu  extemo,  modo  omnis  cultus,  et  necessitatis  opinio 
amoveatur.**' 

This  determination  was  subscribed  by  the  archbishop  of  ^  rMoUawn 
Canterbury ;  by  the  bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  and  Ely ;  ^e  Uskop^ 
by  Dr.  Bobinson,  chaplain  to  Parker,  and  afterwards  bishop  ^J^*^ 
of  Bangor ;  by  Bickley,  another  of  the  archbishop^s  chaplains, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  one  Hill.     Two  other 
divines,  who  seem  willing  to  conceal  their  names  under  the 
letters    ^^  N.   N.**^   subscribed  with    this   qualifying    clause : 
^^  Modo  omnis  cultus  opinio  et  necessitatis  amoveatur,  eorumque 
quibus  persuasum  non  est,  ratio,  juxta  charitatis  regulam  a 
divo  Pa^o  prescriptam,  habeatur^"*^ 

Nowel,  dean  of  St.  PauFs,  went  farther  towards  the  Dis-  NotoeTs 
senters ;  he  granted  the  lawfulness  of  the  habit,  but  moved  •^**^*^^- 
against  the  wearing  it,  for  fear  it  might  open  a  way  to  farther 
abuses.  His  second  reason  was  for  a  stronger  declaration 
against  superstition.  Thirdly,  that  the  liberty  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  might  be  more  fully  asserted ;  and,  Fourthly,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  disputes  with  their  brethren.  The  relaxing 
part  of  his  opinion  begins  with  these  words :  '^  Optamus  tamen 
hoc  vestium  discrimen  propter  has  causas  toUi  ;^  and  then  his 
four  reasons  already  related  follow.  In  short,  he  refused  to 
subscribe,  unless  his  opinion  might  stand  at  length  without 
alteration. 

Humphreys  and  Sampson  subscribed  the  bishop^s  determi-  ffum^try's 
nation,  but  in  an  equivocating,  or  rather  dissenting  manner.  ^*,  e^ho- 
They  seem  to  allow  the  lawfulness  of  wearing  the  habit ;  but  Jjfe^ 
then  believing  it  wanted  the  recommendation  of  expediency, 
they  declined  using  it.     Their  subscription  stands  thus : — 

I  That  all  controversy  concerning  dreM  and  its  neceadty  might  cease,  and  that  men*8 
piactice  in  such  qucstionahlc  {Mints  should  be  left  free,  accoxding  to  St.  Paal*s  rule  of 
charity. 
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PARKER,      "  Omnia  mihi  licent,  sed  non  omnia  expediunt.     Omnia  mihi 

Abp.  Cult.   1*        1  1  •        i*/*        X 

v__!l^ ,  hcent,  sed  non  omnia  edincant. 

Life  of 

Archbishop  "  LaUEENTIUS  HuMPHREDUS. 

p.  173.'  Thos.  Sampson."** 

October  the  second,  the  funeral  of  Ferdinand  II.  emperor 
of  Grermany,  was  celebrated  with  great  solenmity  in  St.  Paul^ 
London.  The  marquess  of  Winchester  was  chief  mourner, 
and  represented  the  queen ;  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
bishop  of  London,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  the  dean  of  St. 
PaulX  together  with  the  whole  chapter,  made  part  of  the 
appearance.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  considerable  number 
of  quaUty  belonging  to  the  court. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  Grindal,  bishop  of  London. 
In  his  discourse,  he  touched  first  upon  this  prince'^s  royal 
ancestors,  and  the  lustre  of  his  genealogy.     ^^  He  mentions  his 
advances  from  archduke  of  Austria  to  king  of  Bohemia  and 
the  Biomans ;  from  thence  to  the  crown  of  Hungary ;  and  at 
last  to  the  Grerman  empire ;  from  hence,  he  proceeds  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  abilities  and  moral  qualifications.    He  repre- 
sents him  as  a  lover  of  justice  and  truth,  that  he  was  remark- 
able for  clemency,  temper,  and  condescension;  that  he  i^ns 
well-skiUed  in  Latin,  and  most  other  languages  of  Christen- 
dom ;  that  he  was  particularly  eminent  for  three  virtues : — 
First,  for  his  martial  fortitude,  and  supporting  the  war  against 
the  Ottoman  infidels,  those  sworn  enemies  of  the  Christian 
name.      Secondly,  for  his  peaceable  disposition  towards  the 
princes  of  Christendom.     It  was  not  his  method  to  project  the 
enlarging  his  empire  with  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood.     He 
brought  no  armies  into  the  field,  nor  embroiled  the  empire 
upon  pretence  of  religion :  he  made  it  his  endeavour  to  keep  a 
good  understanding  amongst  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and 
settled  the  public  repose.     And  thus  he  left  Germany  in  a 
better  condition,  both  for  men  and  money,  than  it  had  been 
for  one  hundred  years  before.     Thirdly,  he  dilates  upon  the 
sobriety  of  his  private  life,  and  his  keeping  true  to  the  engage- 
ments of  marriage.     And  for  this  he  declares  God  had  blessed 
him  with  a  numerous  and  promising  issue.     At  last,  he  com- 
mends him  for  moderation  of  principle,  and  being  far  from  a 
bigot  to  the  court  of  Rome.     He  takes  notice,  this  emperor 
promised  the  electors  never  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope ;  that 
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he  made  his  word  good,  and  reigned  all  along  with  this  liberty ;    eltza- 

that  his  ambassador  made  a  speech  in  the  comicil  of  Trent,  for  v ., 1^ 

granting  the  laity  the  communion  under  both  kinds.     And,  printed  hy 
to  conclude,  the  bishop  added,  that  in  August  last  past,  he  *^^^  -^^* 
saw  a  letter  from  a  good  hand,  that  this  emperor  Ferdinand, 
not  long  before  his  death,  gave  all  the  subjects  of  his  heredi- 
tary dominions  the  liberty  of  receiving  the  cup.^ 

From  this  honourable  character  of  a  Roman  Catholic  em- 
peror, and  from  the  part  managed  by  him  in  this  solemnity,  it 
is  plain  Grindal  was  no  Precisian,  no  Protestant  of  Knox^s 
complexion. 

To  go  back  a  little,  and  say  something  of  Scotland  : 
The  queen  of  Scots  had  now  i*esolved  to  marry  the  lord  Dam- 
ley,  son  to  the  earl  of  Lennox.  This  young  nobleman  was  re- 
conomended  from  several  regards.  He  was  of  the  royal  blood, 
and  stood  next  the  queen  on  the  line.  This,  beside  the  advan- 
tege  of  his  person  aad  temper,  was  looked  on  as  a  considera- 
tion  of  weight ;  for  if  he  should  happen  to  match  into  one  of 
the  greatest  families  of  England,  it  was  to  be  feared  the  queen 
of  Scots^  succession  to  that  kingdom  might  be  somewhat  499. 
embarrassed.  Besides,  her  marrying  the  lord  Damley,  bom 
in  England,  would  be  a  compliance  with  queen  Elizabeth'^s 
motion,  who  advised  her  to  marry  some  Englishman.  That  a 
business  of  this  nature  might  be  concluded  with  general  satis- 
faction, a  convention  was  summoned  to  Sterling.  The  majority 
of  the  estates  voted  for  the  marriage  without  making  any  ex- 
ception to  the  queen^s  choice.  None  made  any  opposition, 
excepting  Andrew,  lord  Ochiltrey,  who  took  the  freedom  to 
protest,  ^'  he  would  never  consent  to  admit  a  king  of  the  popish 
I'eligion.'*^ 

The  assent  of  the  estates  being  published,  the  duke  of 
Ghatelherault,  the  earl  of  Murray,  and  three  other  noblemen 
of  the  same  quality,  formed  an  association  to  prevent  the 
marriage,  pretending  danger  and  public  inconvenience  might 
follow  upon  it.  The  burghers  of  Edinburgh  broke  out  in  a 
mutiny,  and  ran  to  arms.  The  queen  proclaimed  the  chief 
incendiaries  rebels ;  but  afterwards  restored  their  effects,  and 
gave  them  her  pardon.  Spouwood. 

At  this  time  there  was  an  assembly  of  the  Church  at  Edin-  -^PSS^^^ 
burgh.     Secretary  Lethington  opened  the  meeting  with  Skburffh, 
speech.     He  told  them,  the  liberty  of  conscience  they  enjoyed  ^'^' 
ought  to  be  reckoned  a  great  blessing,  and  that  the  queen  s 
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PARKER,  allowing  them  their  religion,  though  different  from  her  own, 
'^  ^\  "^^  was  a  proof  of  a  gracious  administration ;  that  this  favour 
called  for  a  return,  and  that  the  ministers,  especially,  were 
obliged  to  promote  her  majest/s  interest,  aodrecoLnepd 
themselves  to  her  good  opinion ;  and,  lastly,  that  their  dis- 
agreeing in  the  form  of  prayer  for  her  majesty  was  a  thing  of 
ill  consequence.  He  desired  them  aU  to  be  very  careful  and 
inoffensive  upon  these  heads ;  and,  particularly,  John  Knox 
was  requested  to  soften  his  prayer  for  the  queen,  and  make  his 
doctrine  touching  obedience  to  sovereigns  more  unexception- 
able. As  for  his  prayer,  it  was  extremely  shocking  and 
coarse.     To  give  the  reader  a  little  of  it : — 

^'  O  Lord,  if  thy  good  pleasure  be,  purge  the  heart  of  the 
queen''s  majesty  from  the  venom  of  idolatry,  and  deliver  her 
from  the  bondage  and  thraldom  of  Satan,  into  the  which  she 
has  been  brought  up,  and  yet  remains,  for  the  lack  of  true 

doctrine. And  that  this  realm  may  also  escape  that  plague 

and  vengeance  which  inevitably  follows  idolatry/^ 

Knox's  lame      Enox  maintaining  his  practice  and   opinion,    Lethington 

^^y£    argued  with  him  upon  this  subject.     Enox  justified  his  coarse 

anddoctrine.  usage  of  the  quecu  by  resembling  freedoms  taken  by  the 

prophets  in  the  Old  Testament.     Now,  unless  Enox  was  a 

prophet,  he  had  no  privilege  for  that  Hberty,  by  his  own 

reasoning.     If  he  was  a  prophet,  he  ought  to  have  proved  his 

mission  by  prediction  and  miracles.    But  this  was  a  test, 

Hist.  Ref.  of  I  presume,  he  had  not  assurance  enough  to  be  tried  by. 

p.  382.  et         Enox  had  argued  with  Lethington  to  a  considerable  length, 

**®*°^'         and  endeavoured  to  prove,  from  several  instances  in  the  Old 

Testament,  that  princes  may  be  treated  with  the  last  degree 

of  freedom  upon  occasion ;    and,   more  than  that,  called  to 

an  account  and  punished  for  mal-administration.    After  he 

had  misconstrued  and  misapplied  several  texts,  he  concluded, 

with  the  utmost  assurance,  that  he  had  made  good  these  five 

Knox's  three  things,  which  I  shall  set  down  in  his  own  words :   ^^  First, 

Jl^^^JJ^    That  subjects  have  delivered  an  innocent  from  the  hands  of 

their  king,  and  therefore  [or  in  doing  so]  offended  not  God ; 

secondly,  that  subjects  have  refused  to  strike  innocents  when 

the  king  commanded,  and  in  so  doing  denied  no  just  obedience ; 

thirdly,  that  such  as  struck  at  the  commandment  of  the  king 

were  reputed  murderers ;   fourthly,  that  God  has  not  only  of  a 

subject  made  a  king,  but  also  he  armed  subjects  against  their 

natural  king,  and  commanded  them  to  take  vengeance  upon 
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him  according  to  his  law ;  fifthly,  and  lastly,  that  God^s  people  eltza- 
have  executed  God's  law  against  their  king,  having  no  farther  ^  ^  '^ 
regard  to  him  in  that  behalf  than  if  he  had  been  the  most 
simple  subject  in  the  realm."*'  To  which  he  adds,  that  God's 
people  not  only  may  take  the  liberty  of  such  executions,  but 
they  are  bound  to  it,  where  the  same  crimes  are  committed, 
and  when  Gk)d  has  given  them  the  same  power.  The  second 
and  third  of  Knox's  propositions  may  hold,  in  some  cases ; 
but  the  other  three  are  scandalous,  and  subversive  of  all 
government. 

After  Knox  had  delivered  himself  in  this  extniordinary 
manner,  Mr.  John  Dowglass,  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  being 
required  to  declare  his  opinion,  referred  himself  to  the  superin- 
tendant  of  Fife,  as  being  of  the  same  sentiment.  They  both 
agreed,  that,  in  case  the  queen  opposed  the  Reformation,  the 
nobility  and  estates  might  lawfully  resist  her ;  but,  as  to  her 
reli^on,  though  they  knew  there  was  idolatry  in  it,  yet 
whether  her  highness  might  be  barred  the  exercise  of  it 
by  force,  was  farther  than  they  could  affirm  at  present.  Some 
of  the  nobility  concurred  with  this  sulspension  of  judgment ; 
but  others  were  bolder  in  their  resolution,  and  declared,  without 
hesitancy  or  reserve,  that  the  mass  ought  to  be  every  where 
suppressed,  and  that,  to  deny  the  queen  the  liberty  of  such 
devotions,  was  no  more  injury  to  her  majesty  than  if  they 
should  snatch  a  glass  of  poison  from  her  against  her  will. 
When  master  John  Craig,  a  preacher  at  Edinburgh,  was 
called  upon  to  give  his  judgment,  he  premised  a  protestation, 
that  nothing  delivered  should  affect  the  freedom  of  the  general 
assembly.  After  this  he  made  a  report  of  a  determination  in 
the  university  of  Bononia  upon  a  solemn  occasion.  It  was 
made  at  a  general  chapter  of  the  Black  Friars,  in  the  year 
1554,  Craig  being  then  present.  The  proposition  maintained 
and  determined  for  was  this :  "  All  rulers,  be  they  supreme  or  a  determi- 
inferior,  may  and  ought  to  be  reformed,  or  bridled  (to  speak  ^J^J^ 
moderately),  by  them  by  whom  they  are  chosen,  confirmed,  or 
admitted  to  their  office,  so  oft  as  they  break  that  promise 
made  by  oath  to  their  subjects,  because  that  the  prince  is  no 
less  bound  by  oath  to  the  subjects  than  are  the  subjects  to  the 
prince  ;  and,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  kept  and  reformed 
equally,  according  to  law  and  condition  of  the  oath  that  is 
made  of  either  party."  And  here,  to  make  the  application  w.  p.  307, 
serviceable,  Knox  and  his  brethren  must  take  it  for  granted,  **  ^^^' 
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PARKER,  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  is  elective,  and  that,  in  the 
Abp.^  >nt.^  coronation-oath,  there  is  a  plain  clause  for  resistance  in  case  of 
mal-administration. 

To  proceed  to  the  assembly,  who  by  their  commissioners, 

addressed  the  queen  with  the  following  petitions  : — 

ThB  asaem-       Eirst.   That  the  mass,  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  popish 

wy«  pe^iWtw  idolatry,  should  be  suppressed  through  the  whole  kingdom ; 

'  that  the  queen^s  person  and  family  should  be  included  in  this 

reformation;  and  that  offenders,  upon  conviction,  should  be 

punished  according  to  law. 

Secondly.  That  the  true  religion  should  be  professed  by  the 
queen,  as  well  as  by  the  subject ;  and  that  people  of  all  ranks 
should  be  obliged  to  come  to  church  upon  Sundays  at  least,  to 
join  in  the  prayers,  and  hear  sermons. 

Thirdly.  That  a  settled  provision  should  be  made  for  a 
500.         competent  and  independent  maintenance  of  the  ministry ;   and 
that  vacant  benefices  should  be  disposed  of  to  qualified  persons, 
that  is,  to  such  as  have  passed  the  test  of  the  superintendent. 

Fourthly.  That  no  bishopric,  abbey,  priory,  deanery,  or  other 
benefice  having  more  churches  than  one  annexed,  should  be 
bestowed  for  the  future  on  any  single  person ;  but  that  the  plu- 
rality of  the  foundation  being  disincorporated  and  dissolved,  the 
incumbents  might  equal  the  number  of  the  parishes ;  and  that 
glebes  and  manses,  or  parsonage-houses,  might  be  assigned  for 
the  ministers,  and  for  repairing  the  churches ;  and  that  an  act 
of  parliament  might  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

Fifthly.  That  none  should  be  permitted  to  teach  in  public 
schools,  to  be  heads  of  colleges  and  universities,  or  to  have  the 
care  of  the  education  of  young  children  in  private  houses,  till 
they  had  been  tried  and  passed  by  the  superintendents. 

Sixthly.  That  all  lands  founded  for  hospitality  should  be 
restored,  and  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  and  that  the 
lands,  rent-charges,  and  other  revenues,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  monks,  of  what  order  soever,  and  likewise  the  annuities, 
obits,  and  other  perquisites,  settled  upon  priests,  should  be 
employed  to  the  same  uses,  and  for  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  scholars  within  their  situation. 

Seventhly.  That  idolatry,  blasphemy,  witchcraft,  adultery, 
murder,  theft,  oppression,  &c.,  may  be  severely  punished. 

Eighthly.   That  some  remedy  may  be  thought  on  for  the 
ease  of  poor  husbandmen. 
t/scM^.       To  these  petitions  the  queen  returned  them  an  answer  in 
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writing :  "  First,  As  to  the  pulling  down  mass  with  respect  to    ^^j^' 

her  own  person  and  family,  she  told  them  she  was  not  at  all ' — ^.^ ' 

convinced  there  was  any  impiety  in  that  service:  and  she 
hoped  her  subjects  would  not  solicit  her  to  act  against  her 
conscience.  And,  to  deal  plainly  with  them,  she  was  resolved 
not  to  quit  the  religion  in  which  she  was  bred,  being  well 
assured  it  was  founded  on  the  word  of  God ;  and  that  as  it  was 
her  duty,  so  it  was  no  less  her  interest,  to  keep  firm  to  her 
present  belief :  that  by  throwing  up  her  religion,  the  king  of 
France,  and  other  great  princes  and  confederates,  would  break 
with  her ;  and  that  no  new  alliance  could  come  up  to  an  equi- 
valent. She  therefore  desired  her  loving  subjects  to  recollect 
her  indulgence,  and  treat  her  at  least  upon  the  level;  and 
that  as  she  had  always  resigned  her  people  to  their  own  per- 
suasion, that  as  she  never  intends  to  force  any  body'*s  con- 
science, so  they  would  not  grudge  their  sovereign  the  same 
privilege,  nor  press  her  to  any  thing  she  could  not  understand'. 

"  As  for  the  establishment  of  their  religion  amongst  the 
subjects,  she  told  them  that  could  only  be  effected  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  three  estates  in  parliament ;  and  that,  when  the 
parliament  met,  she  should  be  ready  to  sign  the  bills,  and 
concur  with  the  resolutions  of  the  house.  And,  in  the  mean 
time  they  might  be  assured  nobody  should  be  disturbed  for 
their  conscience,  or  distressed  in  their  fortunes.*" 

To  the  third  and  fourth  articles  it  was  answered,  her  majesty 
did  not  think  it  reasonable  to  quit  so  considerable  a  branch  of 
the  patrimony  of  the  crown,  as  the  patronage  of  benefices : 
that  the  exigencies  of  government  required  that  a  great  part  of 
the  revenues  of  spiritual  promotions  should  remain  in  her 
hands.  However,  when  her  own  necessary  occasions  were  an- 
swered, she  was  willing  a  competent  assignment  should  be  made 
to  the  ministers,  and  that  upon  such  places  and  revenues  as 
might  be  most  commodious  for  them. 

As  to  the  provision  suggested  for  the  poor,  she  promised  to  Spotswo<Hi*8 
be  as  kind  to  them  as  could  be  reasonably  expected.  Ms'artl^/ 

For  the  rest  of  the  articles,  she  engaged  to  comply  with  the  ^^^y* 
measures  agreed  in  parliament.  July. 

The  queen  being  related  to  the  lord  Damley  within  the  pro-  The  queen 

fnarrieM  the 

'  Mary*B  offer  of  reciprocity  wu  moti  fair  and  reaaonaT>le,  but  her  •ubject8  determined  ^         ^' 
to  have  it  aU  their  own  way,  and  by  their  ex  parte  reasoning  they  did  the  greatest  injury 
both  to  their  monarch  and  themselves.  —  See  WHiitaker^s  '*Mary  Queen  of  Scots  vindi- 
cated." 
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PARKER,  hibited  degrees,  sent  to  Borne  for  a  dispensation.  When  she 
Abp.Cant.^  reccived  this  instrument,  she  was  solemnly  married  in  the 
chapel  of  Holyrood-house ;  the  dean  of  Besthahig  performing 
the  ceremony.  The  next  day  the  lord  Damley  was  proclaimed 
king  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  joined  with  her  majesty  in  the 
government. 

The  discontented  lords  declared  against  the  marriage,  bat 
found  no  account  in  their  remonstrance.  The  king,  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  people,  to  unmask  the  faction,  and  take 
off  the  objection  of  a  counter-religion,  went  to  St.  Giles'^s 
church,  in  Edinburgh,  and  heard  a  sermon.  John  Knox, 
whether  out  of  distrust  of  his  majesty^s  sincerity,  or  friendship 
to  the  faction,  is  uncertain  ;  whatever  his  motive  was,  he  fell 
upon  the  king  with  his  usual  warmth  and  coarseness.  For  this 
he  was  cited  before  the  queen  and  council,  where  he  justified 
Knoa-'s  mu-  his  misbchaviour,  and  ventured  to  say  over  and  above,  "  That 
behavwur.  ^^  ^^  \^ng  for  her  pleasure  had  gone  to  mass,  and  dishonoured 
the  Lord  God,  so  should  he  in  his  justice  make  her  the  instru- 
ment of  his  ruin.'^  But  upon  what  groimds  Knox  could  affirm 
the  king  went  to  mass  for  the  queen^s  pleasure,  is  hard  to  con- 
jecture, since  he  was  bred  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
Bome,  and  had  all  along  professed  that  religion.  The  queen 
was  much  disturbed  with  this  rash  unmannerly  answer.  And 
Knox,  to  bring  him  to  better  temper  and  decency,  was  silenced 
for  some  months  by  the  council. 
The  assem-  The  general  assembly,  now  convened  again  at  Edinburgh, 
her^m^^^s  receiving  the  queen'^s  answer  to  their  address,  replied  to  this 
answer.  effect.  Aflcr  a  commendation  of  the  reformed  doctiine,  they 
take  the  liberty  to  tell  her  majesty  that  Turkism  stood  upon  as 
good  a  bottom  as  popery,  and  Judaism  upon  a  better :  that 
antiquity,  countenance  of  princes,  number  of  proselytes,  or  any 
other  pretences,  made  use  of  to  recommend  the  communion  of 
the  Church  of  Bome,  might  with  equal  advantage  be  urged  by 
Jews  and  Mahometans :  wherefore  they  require  her,  in  the 
name  of  the  eternal  God,  to  make  use  of  the  ordinary  means 
for  better  information ;  such  as  frequenting  their  sermons,  and 
conferences  with  learned  men.  And  here  they  offer  to  dispute 
with  their  adversaries,  when  and  where  her  majesty  shall 
appoint  them. 

Touching  the  queen^s  answer  to  the  article  for  maintaining 
the  ministry,  they  declare  that  it  was  never  their  intention  that 
her  majesty,  or  any  other  patron,  should  suffer  in  their  right. 
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They  only  dedred,  that  upon  the  avoidance  of  any  benefice,  a    eltza- 
qnalified  person  should  be  presented  to  the  superintendent,  in  '  ^ 

order  to  be  examined:  for  as  presenting  a  person  is  the 
patron^s  privilege,  so  the  collating  and  instituting  belongs  to 
the  Ghurch.  Without  this  check  upon  presentations,  there 
could  be  no  security  for  the  fitness  of  the  incumbent ;  for  if 
the  patron^s  choice  was  to  stand  without  trial  or  inquiry  into  501 . 
the  merits,  all  places  might  be  filled  with  ignorance  and  con- 
fusion. 

As  to  what  her  majesty  mentioned  concerning  keeping  a 
great  part  of  the  benefices  in  her  own  hands,  they  replied,  that 
such  measures  were  inconsistent  with  good  conscience,  and  a 
breach  upon  the  laws  of  God  and  man  :  that  if  this  course  was 
pursued,  a  great  many  more  poor  people  must  perish  for  want 
of  instruction. 

And  as  to  her  majesty'^s  offer  for  making  assignments  to  the 
Ghurch  when  her  own  necessities  were  satisfied,  their  answer 
was,  that  this  was  inverting  order,  and  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end.  That  the  ministers  ought  to  have  a  provision  in  the  first 
{dace :  that  the  schools  and  the  poor  should  be  supported,  and 
the  churches  repaired :  that  the  tithes,  being  the  proper  patri- 
mony of  the  Church,  ought  to  be  appUed  for  these  purposes : 
that  when  all  this  was  done,  if  there  was  any  remainder,  it 
might  be  disposed  of  as  her  majesty  and  the  council  should 
think  fit.  They  conclude  with  thanks  to  her  majesty  for  the 
ofkr  of  assignments,  and  humbly  desire  she  would  please  to 
alter  her  answer  in  the  rest  of  the  articles  to  farther  satisfaction. 

To  return  to  England:  Sampson  and  Humphreys,  above 
mentioned,  being  summoned,  and  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
habit,  were  both  confined ;  and  Sampson  was  turned  out  of  his 
deanery  of  Christ-church,  the  archbishop  and  the  other  com- 
missioners  having  received  a  special  order  from  the  queen  for 
that  purpose.  Humphreys  was  enlarged,  and  suffered  to  keep 
his  preferment:  and  after  ten  or  eleven  years  recollection 
broke  through  his  scruples,  and  complied. 

S6me  of  the  common  lawyers  disputed  the  legality  of  Samp- 
son's deprivation,  and  would  have  brought  a  praemunire  upon 
the  commissioners.  They  argued,  that  Barlow,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  incurred  a  praemunire  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
and  was  obliged  to  sue  out  his  pardon  for  depriving  the  dean. 
The  reason  of  his  falling  under  this  penalty  was  because  the 
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PARKER,  deanery  of  that  church  was  a  donative.     From  hence  the  case 

*^  P'  *"S  is  brought  to  a  parallel,  and  the  question  is  asked,  by  what 
authority  Sampson  was  deprived  of  the  donative  deanery  of 
Christ-church  !  of  a  preferment  which  he  had  pro  termino  vita?, 
under  the  broad  seal !  If  the  deanery  of  Christ-church  is  a 
lay-fee,  and  the  ecclesiastical  commission  reaches  only  to  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  it  must  follow, 

Bibiioth.      the  stretch  in  the  one  case  is  as  great  as  that  in  the  other. 

Life  of        Thus  far  the  argument. 

Parke"^^^  Notwithstanding  these  prosecutions  upon  Sampson  and 
Humphreys,  the  queen  and  her  commissioners  connived  in 
many  instances,  and  suffered  several  non-complying  divines  to 
hold  dignities  in  the  Church.  Upon  this  indulgence  John  Fox, 
the  martyrologist,  sent  her  a  panegyric  in  Latin. 

Fo£spane-       "  In  the  beginning  of  his  address  he  mentions  her  majesty'^s 

^theq^^,  recalling  the  exiles,  and  retrieving  the  kingdom  from  the  last 
degree  of  misery  and  declension :  that  she  had  reformed  reli- 
gion and  the  statute-book :  that  she  had  corrected  idleness, 
suppressed  robbing,  and  made  the  country  orthodox  and  quiet : 
that  she  had  recovered  the  mint  to  the  old  standard :  and  that 
the  manners  of  her  subjects  were  no  less  refined  and  brightened 
than  the  coin.  That  these  state  regulations^  though  very  valu- 
able in  their  kind,  came  short  of  the  blessings  in  religion :  that 
now  truth  was  no  longer  persecuted,  conscience  had  its  just 
liberty,  and  superstition  gave  way  to  the  Gospel.  And  of  this," 
said  he,  ''  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  your  majesty^s  an- 
swer to  the  petition  of  some  divines  concerning  the  ecclesiastical 
habit.  What  satisfaction  this  gracious  indulgence  gave  the 
universal  Church,  what  an  advantage  after-ages  would  receive 
by  it,  and  what  an  immortal  honour  would  descend  upon  her 
memory,  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined.^^  From  hence  he  proceeds 
to  commend  her  for  her  encouragement  of  learning,  and  the 
expectations  of  favour  she  had  given  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

By  Ihe  way,  when  she  took  her  leave  of  that  university  in  a 
Latin  speech,  she  promised  them  not  to  come  short  of  her  an- 

Cambd.       ccstors  in  some  public  benefaction. 

^^"'  Fox  in  the  close  acquaints  her  majesty  he  "  designed  to  write 

her  history,  and  had  prepared  some  materials  for  that  purpose : 
but  that  these  advances  would  be  imperfect  without  farther  in- 

Foxii  MS.    formation  from  her  majesty  :  and  after  all,  he  thought  her  own 
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genius  nobly  furnished  to  describe  her  reign ;  and  that  nobody   eliza- 
could  do  her  justice  better  than  herself.'*  ^      ^ 

To  return  to  the  controversy  about  the  habit :  notwith- 
standing Sampson  preferred  deprivation  to  compliance,  he  was 
not  always  of  this  narrow  opinion ;  for  upon  his  retiring  to 
Strasburg  in  the  late  reign,  he  wrote  to  his  parishioners  of  All- 
Hallows,  Bread-street,  London,  to  conform  to  the  ceremonies 
settled  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward.  He  told  them,  that  these 
things  not  being  matters  of  faith,  might  be  altered  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  then-  spiritual  governors :  and  that  provided  nothing 
prejudicial  to  piety  and  edification  was  enjoined,  they  ought  to 
comply.  This  last  condition  was  thrown  in  to  distinguish  the 
reformed  Common  Prayer-book  from  the  missals  and  breviaries 
then  used  under  queen  Mary. 

But  Sampson'^s  travelling  made  him  suffer  in  the  compass  of 
his  judgment,  and  filled  him  with  unserviceable  scruples. 
Humphreys  and  himself  consulted  Gualter  and  BuUinger,  two 
eminent  divines  of  Zurich,  upon  this  question.  The  answers 
they  received  were  in  favour  of  conformity.  Gualter  declared  g^^  ^^ 
that  for  such  circumstantials  they  ouirht  not  to  perplex  their  anatver  to 

ike  auesliom 

conscience,  and  throw  up  their  fimction :  and  that  the  Church  eono^Lg 
might  probably  suffer  very  much  for  such  non-compliance.  ***  **^* 

In  their  letter  to  BuUinger  they  broke  the  controversy  into 
several  heads ;  that  by  this  means  all  their  objections  might  be 
considered,  and  the  answer  made  more  distinct  and  satis&c- 
tory. 

BuUinger  gratifies  them  in  their  method,  and  replies  in  Uie 
first  place  to  the  queries  proposed  by  Humphreys.  The  first  ffmmpkrey't 
question  is,  "  Whether  a  particular  habit  ought  to  be  imposed  ^*'^- 
on  ecclesiastics  to  distinguish  them  from  the  laity  f*  BuUinger 
answers.  That  the  term  '  ought  *  is  capable  of  two  senses :  if 
we  take  it  for  a  business  of  necessity,  and  that  it  is  essential  to 
salvation,  he  beUeves  the  imposers  never  intended  to  be  under- 
stood in  this  sense.  But  if  there  is  no  more  meant  than  that 
this  ought  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  decency,  distinction,  and 
regard ;  in  this  case,  he  cannot  conceive  which  way  either  those 
that  conmiand  the  habit,  or  those  that  comply,  are  guilty  of 
any  fault."" 

In  the  next  place  it  is  inquired,  **  Whether  it  is  lawful  to 
bring  the  ceremonial  worship  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  into  the 
Christian  Church  T   To  this  BuUinger  answers,  "  That  the  use         502. 

VOL,  VI.  E  e 
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PARKER,  of  cap,  gown,  and  surplice  is  no  manner  of  reviTal  of  Judaism* 
-  '^  *°  '  To  this  he  adds  something  of  Peter  Martyr^s  reply  to  this  objec- 
tion. He  owns  the  sacraments  of  the  Mosaic  law  ought  not 
to  be  continued  in  Christianity :  but  notwithstanding  this  re- 
straint, be  believes  there  were  several  customs  in  the  Jewish 
economy  which  may  be  serviceably  retained.  For  instance, 
the  apostles,  for  the  better  coalition  of  the  Jewish  and  Glentile 
converts,  commanded  the  latter  to  abstain  from  things  stran- 
gled, and  from  blood  f  but  these  were  plainly  legal  observances. 
Besides,  in  many  places  the  tithes  are  aasiffned  for  the  support 
of  the  xnmistry/a^d  singing  of  psalins  is  cTton^^  in  relig-s 
assemblies.  These  are  plainly  Levitical  usages  taken  into  the 
Church.  Now,  who  can  affirm  this  practice  ought  to  be  cen- 
sured and  set  aside  upon  the  score  of  its  being  a  remainder  and 
imitation  of  the  old  law !  From  whence  it  follows,  that  aU 
Levitical  observances  are  not  forbidden  under  the  Qospel.*^ 

To  the  question,  ^^  Whether  we  may  comply  with  the  Papists 
as  far  as  the  circumstance  of  habit  T  he  answers,  '^  It  does  not 
appear  this  distinction  of  dress  was  any  Papal  order.  He 
affirms  this  discrimination  was  long  before  the  encroachments 
of  the  Church  of  Some.  Besides,  he  cannot  apprehend  why 
we  may  not  correspond  with  the  Papists  in  matters  of  decency 
and  civil  regard.  If  we  are  bound  from  all  resemblance  and 
conformity  with  them,  it  will  follow  we  must  be  obliged  to  quit 
our  churches,  to  receive  no  settled  maintenance,  to  forbear  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  ;  neither  to  repeat  the  apostles^  nor  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  discharge  the  Lord^s  Prayer.  And  over 
and  above,  he  puts  them  in  mind  they  do  not  borrow  their 
ceremonies  from  the  Papists.  The  distinction  of  habit  was  all 
along  kept  on  from  the  first  of  the  Reformation,  and  is  still 
continued,  not  by  any  Papal  constitution,  but  in  virtue  of  her 
majesty^s  injunctions.'^ 

*'  If  therefore  this  habit  is  worn  only  as  a  civil  regulation, 
and  a  mark  of  character,  there  is  neither  Judaism  nor  monkery 
in  it.  Thus  Eustachius,  bishop  of  Sebastia,  was  not  condemned 
for  the  peculiarity  of  his  habit,  but  for  tacking  something  of 
merit  and  religion  to  it.  And  here  he  refers  them  to  the 
canons  of  the  synods  of  Gangra,  of  Laodicea,  and  the  Quinisex 
council.  The  laity  who  make  Judaism  or  popeiy  of  these  mat- 
ters, must  be  better  instructed ;  but  as  for  those  who  clamour 
upon  this  head,  and  harangue  the  vulgar  to  scruple  and  dis- 
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content,  let  them  take  care  they  do  not  drag  more  weight  upon   ^Z^' 
their  shoulders,  provoke  her  majesty,  and  involve  a  great  many  ^ — v— ^ 
of  the  ministry  in  inexplicable  difficulties."^^ 

The  rest  of  Humphreys^  questions  have  been  mentioned 
already,  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  some  of  those  put  by 
Sampson. 

And  first,  ^*  Whether  any  particular  habit  distinct  from  the  Sam]Mon''t 
laity  was  ever  appointed  the  ministry  ?  and  whether  any  such  ^**^''*^' 
coimtitution  is  kwful  in  a  reformed  Church  V    To  this  BuUin- 
ger  answers,  ^'  That  in  the  ancient  Church  the  clergy  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  laity  in  their  dress ;  and  for  this  he  cites 
Socrates  and  Theodoret.    He  takes  notice  from  Euaebius  that 
the  i^>ostle  St.  John  wore  a  gold  plate  at  Ephesus  in  resem-  Socnt. 
Uance  of  that  on  the  high  priest^s  forehead :  that  St.  Cyprian  i^wd?' 
appeared  in  a  clerical  dress  at  his  martyrdom ;  and  that  St.  ^-  ^'  ^-  ^- 
Chiysostom  makes  mention  of  a  white  garment  belonging  to  Pontiua 
the  hierarchy.  Vit.  Cy- 

Sampson  desired  to  know,  "  Whether  the  prescribing  a  habit  P"*°' 
was  consistent  with  Christian  liberty  T  Bullinger  answers, 
''  That  indifferent  things  lie  within  the  limits  of  authority,  and 
may  fairly  come  under  command:  for  instance,  times  and 
places  for  reUgious  assemblies  may  be  tanged  amongst  things 
indifferent,  and  yet  mdess  these  circums^ces  we^  settl^ 
what  disorder  and  conAision  must  follow  V* 

To  the  question,  ^'  Whether  any  new  ceremonies  uncom- 
manded  in  holy  writ  may  be  put  upon  the  Church  T  he  answers 
in  the  affirmative,  '^  provided  the  appointment  is  made  only  for 
the  sake  of  order  and  discipline.^  To  maintain  his  resolution, 
he  suggests  that  our  Saviour  kept  the  dedication  feast,  though 
unprescribed  by  the  law.  In  short,  he  would  by  no  means 
have  the  controversy  about  these  matters  indulged  so  far  as  to 
make  misunderstandings,  and  break  the  union  of  the  Church. 

Sampson  demands  further,  ^^  Whether  those  ceremonies 
which  give  ofience,  and  draw  scandal  along  with  them,  may  be 
retained  T  The  answer  is,  "  Giving  offence  ought  to  be  avoided, 
but  then  they  ought  to  take  care  not  to  cover  their  passions 
under  this  pretence.  Besides,  it  is  one  thing  to  give  scandal, 
and  another  to  be  passive  under  it  without  just  occasion ;  and 
whether  out  of  disgust  to  an  indifferent  circumstance  they  can 
throw  up  their  commission,  and  desert  the  flock  without  great 
scandal,  he  leaves  to  their  consideration.'*'' 

Ee2 
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PARKER,      To  the  query,  "  Whether  any  constitutions  which  have  no 
p.    ant  ^jj jgjjgy  ^  edification  are  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Church  f 

To  this  he  replies,  ^^  that  appointments  of  this  kind,  when  im- 
posed by  sovereign  authority,  should  be  borne  with,  rather  than 
quit  the  ministry ;  that  the  Church  will  suffer  much  more  by 
being  disfumished  with  pastors,  than  by  conformity  to  the 
habit ;  that  where  there  is  nothing  impious  in  the  command, 
we  ought  to  give  way  to  authority,  and  acquiesce  under  some- 
thing of  oppression.  Though  by  the  way  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  present  case ;  for  what  servitude  is  there  in  a  ci^  or 
surplice !  in  wearing  a  habit  designed  only  for  ornament  and 
distinction  ?*" 

The  last  question  1  shall  mention  is,  '^  Whether  the  prince 
has  power  to  prescribe  any  Cliurch  ceremonies,  without  the 
consent  of  the  ecclesiastics  V  To  this  he  replies,  "  That  if  the 
consent  of  the  hierarchy  had  been  always  necessary,  Jehosa- 
phat  and  Hezekiah,  Asah  and  Josiah,  and  other  good  princes, 
could  never  have  reformed  the  Jewish,,  or  Christian  clergy. 
However,  he  would  by  no  means  have  the  bishops  shut  out 
from  consultations  relating  to  the  Church.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  wiU  not  allow  them  to  strain  their  character  upon  the 
state,  encroach  upon  princes,  and  cany  their  claim  to  a  resem- 
blance of  popish  pretensions.  And  to  prevent  being  over 
passive,  and  resigning  too  far,  he  add^  bishops  ought  not  to  be 
silent  under  rigours  upon  conscience,  nor  give  their  consent  to 
SttTpe  the  unrighteous  constitutions  of  princes.^ 
Append.  This  coutrovcrsy  about  the  habit  disturbed  the  university  of 

num.  24.     Cambridge,  and  made  no  small  impression  amongst  the  young 
people.     Secretary  Cecil,  their  chancellor,  being  informed  of 
503.         the  disorder,  wrote  to  the  vice-chancellor  to  discountenance 
this  clashing,  and  press  conformity.     He  likewise  wrote  to  St. 
JohnVcoUege,  which  was  particularly  remarkable  for  non-com- 
pliance.    He  reprimanded  them  sharply  for  their  singularities ; 
told  them  their  scruples  had  nothing  but  vanity  and  affectation, 
popularity  and  contempt  of  government,  at  the  bottom.     He 
admonished  them  to  acquiesce,  to  recover  their  former  practice, 
ian/strype   and  retum  to  the  use  of  the  ceremony.     On  the  other  hand, 
A.™i'565.   *^®y  appealed  to  God  for  their  sincerity ;  and  told  the  secre- 
tary, that  nothing  but  motives  of  duty  and  dint  of  conscience 
made  them  dissent. 

These  Dissenters  in  the  university  growing  warm  and  un- 
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manageable  in  the  cause,  were,  so  hardy  as  to  draw  up  two   eliza- 
letters,  one  to  the  queen,  and  the  other  to  the  chancellor,  in  ^_beth^ 
unexpected  language.     And  here  they  are  said  to  have  failed  ^^  ^^ 
both  in  truth  and  discretion.     But  this  rash  application  was  Ombrilae 
stopped,  and  a  third  letter  sent  to  the  chancellor  in  terms  of  J^^ 
more  decency  and  respect ;  it  is  subscribed  by  Robert  Beau- 
mont, Roger  Eelk,  Matthew  Hutton,   Richaa*d   Longworth, 
and  John  Whitgift.     Some  of  these  were  heads  of  colleges, 
and  all  of  them  persons  of  character.     In  their  address  they 
acquaint  the  chancellor,  that  a  great  many  persons  of  piety  and 
learning  in  their  society  were  fully  persuaded  of  the  unlawfulness 
of  the  habit ;  and  therefore  if  conformity  was  urged  upon  them, 
they  would  be  forced  to  disengage :  and  thus  the  university 
would  be  in  a  manner  deserted.     They  intreat  him  to  use  his 
interest  with  the  queen ;  that  in  their  humble  opinion,  indul- 
gence in  this  matter  could  be  attended  with  no  inconvenience ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  afnud  rdigion  and  learning 
would  suffer  very  much  by  rigour  and  imposition.  Archbishop 

But  notwithstanding  this  countenance  from  some  persons  of  Life,  Aopen. 
distinction,  the  majority  of  the  heads  and  seniors  were  of  a  °"'°' 
different  sentiment.  For  instance :  one  Bartholomew  Clerk, 
a  doctor  of  law  of  EingVcoUege,  and  afterwards  official  in  the 
arches.  This  gentleman,  in  a  letter  to  the  chancellor,  endea- 
voured to  vindicate  the  main  of  the  university,  and  throw  off 
the  scandal  to  a  small  party.  He  calls  these  Dissenters, 
^^  Fanatici  superpelliceani  et  galeriani  ^  ;^  that  they  squabbled 
about  trifles ;  that  had  they  not  overvalued  their  own  notions, 
and  been  smitten  with  themselves,  they  would  have  resigned  to 
authority,  and  dropped  the  contest ;  that  this  wrangling  de 
lana  caprina  had  taken  off  people  from  usefid  researches,  and 
disturbed  the  course  of  their  studies;  that  those  who  first 
injected  these  scruples,  though  conunendable  in  some  respects, 
were  certainly  to  blame  for  laying  so  much  weight  upon  their 
singularities,  for  drawing  conscience  into  the  dispute,  and  poi- 
soning young  people  with  anabaptistical  dotages ;  that  by  this 
management  they  had  disserved  the  reputation  of  the  university, 
and  brought  a  scandal  upon  it ;  and  that  some  people  made 
use  of  the  pretence  of  conscience  to  cover  their  misbehaviour. 
And  here  he  teUs  a  story  of  a  sophister,  who,  being  chid  by 
the  dean  for  appearing  in  the  choir  without  a  surplice,  excused 
himself  by  saying  his  conscience  would  not  give  him  leave ; 

'  Ctp  md  lorplice  froaticf. 
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PARKER,  whereas,  the  truth  was,  the  scholar  had  mdulged  his  palate 
V    ^\  "*^  too  far,  and  pawned  his  surplice  to  the  cook  for  commons 

extraordinary  \ 
Some  Lonr-       This  superstitious  fancy  of  scrupling  the  habit  had  reached 
mS)^^  some  of  the  London  clergy.     I  call  it  a  superstitious  fancy. 
book  to  (he    For  to  Stand  off  from  things  indifferent,  is  no  less  superstition 

tame  tnir-  o  *  x 

p^.  than  to  lay  too  great  streea  upon  them,  and  overeharae  them 

with  neciity  S^  merit.  However,  some  of  iTLndoa 
mmisters  were  so  entangled  in  these  cobwebs,  that  the  Church 
thought  it  requisite  to  set  them  aside.  Those  deprived  upon 
this  non-compliance  published  a  book,  entitled  *'  A  Brief  Dis- 
course against  the  outward  Apparel  and  Ministering  Garments 
of  the  Popish  Church.^^  One  of  the  most  plausible  arguments 
they  made  use  of  to  justify  their  nonconformity  was,  that  such 
compliance  would  carry  an  appearance  of  idolizing  the  State,  and 
resolving  aU  religion  into  the  princess  pleasure. 

I  shall  close  the  relation  of  this  dispute  with  a  letter  of 
Beza^s  to  BuUinger ;  for  the  Dissenters,  it  seems,  had  consulted 
Beza  upon  this  subject.  I  shaU  translate  part  of  his  letter,  to 
acquaint  the  reader  with  the  temper  of  this  divine,  and  how 
much  he  was  disaffected  to  the  English  Bicformation. 
n^mZe  ^®  gives  Bullingor  to  understand,  that  the  English  Church 
oj^ainsi  the  was  in  a  lamentable  condition ;  that,  as  he  was  informed  firom 
EngUuSl,  somo  of  the  brethren  there,  popery  was  never  thrown  out,  but 
rather  transferred  from  his  hoUness  to  her  majesty.  He  for- 
merly  hoped  the  dispute  had  only  been  about  caps  and  surplices; 
but  now,  to  his  great  grief,  he  finds  the  controversy  goes  much 
farther.  In  the  first  place  he  makes  the  people^s  choice  of 
their  pastors  fundamental  to  their  calling.  And  here  he  com- 
plains against  the  bishops  for  giving  them  orders  by  their  sole 
authority;  and  after  they  have  sworn  the  queen^s  spiritual 
supremacy,  and  promised  conformity  to  the  laws  and  the 
Common  Prayer,  preferring  them  to  any  cures  without  dis- 
tinction. 

As  to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  he  makes  deans,  chancellons, 
archdeacons,  and  officials,  no  better  than  appendages  of  popery. 
Excommunication  for  money  matters,  and  absolution  for  satis- 
faction, is  another  of  his  exceptions.  He  falls  foul  upon  the 
archbishop  for  granting  dispensations  for  non-residence,  for 
pluralities,  for  eating  flesh  in  Lent,  for  marrying  at  prohibited 

>  One  would  have  thought  this  mui  *'  too  poor  to  keep  a  conscience  at  all/*— if  we 
maj  quote  a  modem  witticism. 
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times,  and  for  institutiDg  or  collating  persons  under  age  by  the  eliza- 
canons ;  that  there  is  nothing  of  more  blemish  and  scandal  ^ — .^_L 
than  this  practice  in  Rome  itself;  that  women  are  allowed  to 
baptize  in  case  of  necessity ;  that  those  few  ministers  who 
come  up  to  the  purity  of  Gospel  are  either  thrown  into  jail,  or 
deprived,  or  both,  unless  they  solemnly  engage  to  go  the 
utmost  lengths  of  conformity,  and  resemble  Baal^s  priests  in 
their  square  caps,  tippets,  surplices,  and  such  sort  of  equipage. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  know  how  far  these  impositions  may 
reach;  for,  by  their  act  of  parliament,  the  queen,  without 
advising  with  any  excepting  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is 
impowered  to  innovate  and  alter  the  Church  ceremonies  at  dis- 
cretion. For  these  reasons  he  concludes  the  Church  of 
England  in  a  miserable  and  intolerable  condition.  Afterwards 
he  takes  notice  that  queen  Elizabeth  had  so  strong  an  aversion 
for  the  GtenevHi  Church,  that  she  received  the  present  of  his 
annotations  without  the  least  sign  of  its  being  welcome ;  that 
one  reason  of  her  disgust  is  the  rigour  and  censoriousness  of 
the  Genevians ;  for  thus  they  are  represented  by  those  who  are 
apprehensive  of  just  reproof.  The  other  ground,  says  he,  of 
the  queen's  disaffection  was,  because  in  her  sister's  reign  there 
were  two  books  printed  in  English  with  us :  one  against  the 
government  of  wcmen,  by  Knox,  and  the  other  concerning  the  , 
power  of  the  magistrate,  by  GK)odman.  The  doctrine  of  both  504^ 
these  books  was,  upon  perusal,  disliked  by  us,  and  the  sale  of 
them  prohibited.  However,  the  queen,  not  thinking  this  dis- 
couragement enough,  continued  dissatisfied.  Strype 

The  dispute  about  the  habit,  and  other  usages  of  the  ji^^l'^^ 
Church,  were  still  kept  on  foot  at  Cambridge.     One  George ^?V^/ 
Withers,  a  warm  Puritan  \  (for  so  the  Dissenters  were  now  ^t^ 
called)  and  one  who  had  a  tolerable  talent  for  the  pulpit,  de-  ^^^^^ 
claimed  strongly  against  the  superstitious  figures  in  ghssP^*^*^ 
windows.    And  thus  being  seconded  by  some  zealots,  a  great  dows, 
many  fine  paintings  were  destroyed.    This  Withers,  notwith- 
standing his  intemperate  holding-forth,  was  countenanced  by 
Parkhurst,  bishop  of  Norwich.    The  archbishop,  being  informed 
of  the  ill  effects  of  his  preaching,  ordered  him  to  appear  before 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.    His 
Ucence  to  preach  being  demanded  at  his  appearance,  he  pro- 

*  The  name  Pnritan  is  Uuitamount  to  Nonconfomiitt,  including  aU  denominAtiont  of 
ProtMtant  diwraten. 
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PARKER,  duced  the  letters  of  the  university,  signed  by  Dr.  Hawford, 
' — !s,^'^  chanceUor.     The  archbishop,  upon  the  perusal  of  the  instru^ 
ment,  found  it  defectively  penned :  it  was  drawn  only  in  the 
name  of  the  vice-<;hancellor,  masters,  and  scholars,  whereas  the 
chanceUor^s  name  ought  to  have  been  inserted.    Chancellor 
Cecil  being  acquainted  with  this  omission,  sent  for  his  vice- 
chancellor  to  justify  the  form :  and  that  Cecil  might  be  the 
better  prepared  to  argue  the  point,  the  archbishop  furnished 
him  with  some  records  upon  which  this  university  privil^e  of 
granting  licences  was  originally  founded.     The  first  precedent 
reaches  no  higher  than  king  Henry  Y II.'^s :  in  this  reign,  at 
the  instance  of  Thomas  Habold,   the  pope^s  peenitentiary, 
Julian,  bishop  of  Ostia,  by  commission  from  Alexander  YI., 
University    crranted  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  then  chancellor  of  the 
preadung     university  of  Cambridge,  and  his  successors,  leave  to  choose 
by  o^^pe.  every  year  twelve  doctors,  masters,  and  graduates  in  priests* 
orders,  to  preach  through  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.     There  were  some  limitations  in  the  bull  or 
s«oR«^ord»»  charter,  which  the  reader  may  see  in  the  records. 

That  the  omission  of  the  chancellor's  name  was  a  material 
defect,  may  be  farther  coUected  by  observing,  that  the  incorpo- 
ration of  that  society  is  made  to  the  chancellor,  masters,  and 
See  Records^  scholars:   and   besides,    the   chancellor's   name  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  queen  Elizabeth's  letters-patent  for  this  purpose. 
Farther,  the  term  in  Withers's  instrument  ran  '^durante  vita,"^ 
which  was  looked  on  as  a  stretch ;  for  in  authorities  of  this  kind 
granted  by  ordinances,  the  style  is  ^'  quamdiu  nobis  placuerit, 
et  dum  laudabiliter  te  gesseris."  But  after  all,  whether  Withers's 
instrument  was  recalled  upon  these  exceptions,  is  more  than 
appears.     It  is  probable  the  reformation  of  the  university 
statutes,  sent  down  by  the  chancellor,  and  received  by  that 
body,  might  provide  against  inconvenencies  of  this  kind. 
T/te  reprint      This  year  there  was  a  design  for  reprinting  the  Geneva 
^^^       Bible,  already  mentioned ;  and  some  time  had  been  spent  in 
Bible  de-     rcvicw  and  correction.     John  Bodleieh,  one  of  the  principal 
"tr^iy.  '        undertakers,  applied  to  secretary  Cecil  for  the  grant  of  a  longer 
term  in  the  property  of  the  copy.    The  secretary  refused  to 
assist  them  until  he  had  consulted  archbishop  Parker,  and 
Orindal,  bishop  of  London.     It  is  probable  Cecil  might  demur 
to  the  encouraging  another  impression,  because  the  bishops 
intended  shortly  to  publish  a  translation  of  their  own.     How- 
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ever,  die  ardibiahop  and  Grindal  wrote  to  him  in  behdf  of  the   eliza- 

BETH 

undertakers :  but  this  was  not  done  without  some  conditions  v_.^^_l^ 
for  security.  They  assured  the  secretary,  to  bring  the  under- 
takers under  an  engagement,  that  the  impression  should  pass 
under  their  regulation,  and  not  be  published  without  their  con- 
sent and  advice.  This  caution,  it  is  probable,  was  thrown  in 
that  the  bishops,  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  alter  some 
mistranslated  passages,  and  expunge  some  exceptionable  anno- 
tations relating  to  civil  government.  The  undertakers,  it 
seems,  not  being  willing  to  come  under  these  restraints, 
deferred  the  impression  until  after  Parker^s  death.  That  the 
business  slept  thus  long  appears  by  the  author  of  a  tract  called, 
''The  TrouUes  at  Frankfort,''  printed  in  the  year  1575.  This 
writer  complains,  ''that  if  the  Geneva  Bible  be  such  as  no 
enemy  of  God  could  justly  find  fault  with,  then  may  men 
marvel  that  such  a  work,  being  so  profitable,  should  find  so 
small  favour  as  not  to  be  printed  again.''  TtoqUm  at 

To  proceed,  Fecknam,  late  abbot  of  Westminster,  had  been  ^^Jf*'*' 
put  in  the  custody  of  Home,  bishop  of  Winchester,  partly  for 
a  gentler  confinement,  and  partly  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  disengaging  from  his  mistakes.  Fedmam  had  lately  written 
something  in  defence  of  his  behef,  to  which  Home  published  an 
answer  this  year.  The  abbot  stuck  very  much  in  the  point  of  a.d.  1565. 
the  queen's  supremacy,  as  the  parliaments  in  this  reign  had 
explained,  and  settled  it.  He  offered  to  put  the  cause  upon 
this  issue,  that  provided  the  bishop  could  prove  that  any  prince 
or  emperor  had  any  such  authority  as  the  queen  cliumed  in 
spiritual  matters,  either  by  commission  from  our  Saviour  in  the 
New  Testament ;  or  that  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers 
from  the  first  ages  downwards,  had  asserted  any  such  privilege 
in  the  civil  magistrate ;  or  that  the  point  had  been  settled  in 
favour  of  them  by  general  councils ;  or  that  the  ecclesiastical 
government  had  been  lodged  in  the  crown  in  any  one  church ; 
or  that  any  part  of  Christendom  had  practised  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  regale ;  provided  these  things  could  be  made  good, 
he  promised  to  acquiesce,  and  give  up  the  contest.  ^^*46o^ 

The  bishop  in  his  answer,  amongst  other  things,  put  Feck-  ' 
nam  in  mind,  that  this  opinion  touching  the  regale  was  for^ 
merly  his  own.    That  he  surrendered  his  abbey  of  Evesham 
into  king  Henry  VIII.'s  hands,  and  preached  up  the  civil 
supremacy  during  that  reign,  and  the  next.    And  to  finish 
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Ab^  G^^  what  belongs  to  Fecknam,  this  abbot,  about  fifteen  yeara  after- 
' — ^v — ^  ward,  made  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Reformation,  as  appeals 
by  a  confession  under  his  hand,  and  attested  by  the  bii^op  of 
Ely,  the  dean,  and  one  of  the  bishop^s  chaplains. 

Dr.Fedo'        «  First,  he  declares  before  God,  that  he  firmly  believes  the 
fenUm.       fourteenth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  to 
be  understood  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  no  less 
than  of  preaching  or  prophesying. 

^^  Secondly,  that  he  finds  no  fault  with  any  thing  in  the 
Common  Prayer-book  now  used  in  the  Church  of  England : 
but  then  he  conceives  it  short  in  the  matter.  He  desires 
therefore,  the  old  service  thrown  out,  may  be  restored.  And 
here  he  instances  in  invocation  of  saints,  praying  for  the  dead, 
the  seven  sacraments,  and  external  sacrifice  as  he  calls  it ;  pro* 
vided  this  book  was  returned  to  this  form,  he  should  wiUingly 
join  in  the  offices.  As  for  the  administering  the  holy  euchar 
rist  under  both  kinds  to  the  laity,  he  likes  it  very  well :  but 
505.  with  the  condition  that  this  practice  was  settled  by  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  Church. 

^^  Thirdly,  he  can  easily  reconcile  his  opinion  to  the  queen'^s 
ecclesiastical  supremacy,  as  it  stands  explained  in  her  hig^* 
ness^s  injunctions :  that  is,  that  the  queen,  under  God,  is  sove- 
reign over  all  persons,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  bom 
in  her  majesty^s  dominions :  and  that  he  is  always  ready  to 
take  the  oath  in  this  sense,  whenever  it  shall  be  tendered  by 
authority.'' 

^^  Fourthly,  being  asked  why  he  refused  to  join  in  the  English 
Liturgy,  since  he  has  no  exceptions  to  any  part  of  it,  and 
grants  the  lawfiilness  of  having  Conunon  Prayer  in  the  mother- 
tongue  :  to  this  his  answer  is.  That  he  thinks  himself  obliged 
to  stand  off  from  our  communion  upon  the  score  of  the  divi- 
sions amongst  us ;  for,  as  he  goes  on,  some  of  the  English 
are  Protestants,  some  Puritans,  and  some  of  the  Family  of 
Love  ^.  He  objected,  farther,  that  our  Common  Prayer  is  not 
set  forth  or  confirmed  by  a  general  council. 

^'  Lastly,  the  rapine  and  sacrilege  of  the  reformers  was  an- 
other reason  against  his  communicating  with  them.  And  un- 
less an  effectual  stop  be  put  to  these  depredations,  ignorance 

1  The  "  Family  of  Lovo,"  alias  the  Familists,  a  denomination  which  appeared  in 
Holland  about  the  year  1556. 
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in  the  dergy,  general  dissolution  of  manners,  and  the  subver-   eliza- 
sion  of  GhristianitY.  most  ineyitably  follow.  v L> 

^  ^  MS8. 

"  John  Fecknam,  Priest.     BurieijibMi. 

^^RlCHARDE  Ely.  Annds, 

Andreas  Pebne.  nurt. 

GULYHELMUS    StANTON.*** 

This  year,  Malta,  in  the  Mediterranean^  was  besieged  by  a 
formidable  army  of  the  Turks.  While  the  town  and  island 
was  thus  pressed,  a  public  prayer  was  appointed  to  be  said 
every  Wednesday  and  Friday,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Chris* 
tians.  The  pre£Eu;e  to  this  prayer,  which  was  to  be  used 
through  the  whole  diocese  of  London,  sets  forth,  '^  That  the 
isle  of  Malta,  or  Melite,  where  St.  Paul  arrived  in  his  voyage 
to  Rome,  lay  near  Sicily  and  Italy ;  and  was  as  it  were  the 
key  of  that  part  of  Christendom.  That  it  was  now  attacked 
with  a  great  army  and  fleet  of  Turks,  of  infidels,  and  sworn 
enemies  of  the  Christian  religion.  That  the  danger  did  not 
only  point  upon  the  besieged,  but  menaced  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries of  Christendom.  That  since  the  distance  would  not  give 
us  leave  to  succour  them  with  our  arms,  we  ought  to  assist 
them  with  our  prayers.^ 

Afterwards,  when  news  arrived  of  the  Turks  being  beaten  a  pMw^ 
off,  and  gone  home,  there  was  a  form  of  thanksgiving  for  the /or  r^^ 
raising  the  siege.    It  was  set  forth,  and  probably  drawn  by  %^  -^ 
archbishop  Parker.     It  was  to  be  used  six  weeks  through  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days.   The  office  consisted  of  a  hynm  extracted  from  several 
Psalms,  and  a  ooUect,  which  stands  thus : 

^^O  heavenly  and  most  merciful  Father,  the  defender  of  those  The  OtOed. 
who  put  their  trust  in  thee,  the  sure  fortress  of  all  them  that 
fly  to  thee  for  succour :  who  of  thy  most  just  judgments  for 
our  disobedience  against  thy  holy  word,  and  for  our  sinful  and 
wicked  living,  nothing  answering  to  our  holy  profession,  (which 
hath  been  an  occasion,  that  thy  holy  name  hath  been  blas- 
phemed among  the  heathen,)  hast  of  late  most  sharply  cor- 
rected and  scourged  our  Christian  brethren,  thy  servants,  with 
terrible  wars  and  dreadful  invasions  of  most  deadly  and  cruel 
enemies,  Turks  and  infidels :  but  now  of  thy  fittheriy  pity  and 
merciful  goodness,  without  any  desert  of  ours,  even  for  thine 
own  name^s  sake,  hast,  by  thy  assistance  given  to  divers 
Christian  princes  and  potentates,  at  length,  when  aO  our  hope 
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PARKER,  was  almost  passed,  dispersed  and  put  to  confusion  those  infi- 
^  ^\  "S  dels,  being  thine  and  our  mortal  enemies,  and  graciously  de- 
livered thy  afflicted  and  distressed  Christians  in  the  isle  of 
Malta,  and  sundry  other  places  in  Christendom,  to  the  glory 
and  praise  of  thy  name,  and  to  the  exceeding  comfort  of  iJl 
sorrowful  Christian  hearts.  We  render  unto  thee  most  hum- 
ble and  hearty  thanks  for  these  thy  great  mercies  shewed  unto 
them  that  were  thus  afflicted  and  in  danger.  We  laud  and 
praise  thee ;  most  humbly  beseeching  thee  to  grant  unto  all 
those  that  profess  thy  holy  name,  that  we  may  shew  ourselves 
in  our  living,  thankful  to  thee  for  these  and  all  other  thy  bene- 
fits. Endue  us,  0  Lord,  and  all  other  Christian  people  with 
thy  heavenly  grace,  that  we  may  truly  know  thee,  and  obe- 
diently walk  in  thy  holy  commandments ;  lest  we  again  pro- 
voke thy  just  wrath  against  us.  Continue  thy  great  mercies 
towards  us  ;  and  as  in  this,  so  in  all  other  invasions  of  Turks 
and  infidels,  save  and  defend  thy  holy  Church,  that  all  posteri- 
ties ensuing  may  continually  confess  thy  holy  name,  praising 
and  magnifying  thee  with  thine  own  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  whom  be  all  laud,  praise,  glory,  and  empire, 
See  Regist.  for  cvcr  and  ever.  Amen.**^ 
"  ^'  I  have  transcribed  this  collect  as  an  instance  of  the  charity 

and  Christian  temper  of  our  Church.  These  Maltese  were  all 
Roman  Catholics.  But  this  was  no  bar  to  the  good  wishes 
and  prayers  of  our  bishops.  The  collect  expresses  a  sympathy 
for  the  calamitous  condition  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of 
Malta.  They  call  them  the  servants  of  God,  and  their  Chris- 
tian brethren  :  they  discover  a  generous  concern  for  their  wel- 
fare, and  return  solemn  thanks  for  their  deliverance.  Was 
this  precedent  imitated  by  the  different  communions :  did  they 
forbear  invectives,  and  treat  each  other  with  smooth  recom- 
mending language :  were  there  more  prayers,  and  less  heat  and 
satire  upon  each  other :  was  this  healing  method  pursued,  it  is 
probable  they  might  come  to  a  good  understanding  at  last. 
Thus  their  differences  might  lessen  with  their  disaffection,  and 
the  breaches  in  the  Church  be  made  up  ^ 

This  year,  Cecilia,  sister  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  with  her 
husband,  the  marquess  of  Baden,  arrived  at  Dover :  they  were 
honourably  conveyed  to  London,  where,  after  four  days,  the 
princess  was  delivered  of  a  son.     The  child  was  christened  in 

>  Since  Collier  and  the  Nonjurors  were  dittinguished  for  this  charitable  sentiment, 
those  who  call  them  violent  and  implacable  are  grossly  mistaken. 
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the  qneen'^s  chapel,  her  majesty  being  god-mother,  and  the    eliza* 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  duke  of  Norfolk  god-fathers.        v_^_l^ 

Archbishop  Parker  having  lately  moved  the  queen  axidTkeoueen's 
secretary  Cecil  to  assist  him  in  the  exercise  of  discipline,  her^^J^!^|^ 
majesty  issued  out  her  proclamation,  requiring  conformity  to-^J^'j^'® 
the  habit :   and  thus  the  bishop^s  articles  or  advertisements 
were  in  some  measure  ratified.     The  penalty  of  disobeying  the 
order  was  deprivation,  and  disability  for  preaching.   And  since 
the  archbishop  complained  the   London  clergy  had  '  shewn 
themselves  more  stiff  in  their  non-conformity,  and  that  their 
practice  made  an  impression  upon  the  country,  the  secretary 
acquainted  him,  the  queen  was  willing  the  Reformation  should 
begin  there  ;  and  that  in  case  of  non-compliance,  it  would  be 
expedient  to  press  their  authority,  and  proceed  with  resolution: 
and  to  countenance  their  proceedings,  and  take  off  the  imputa- 
tion of  rigour,  her  majesty  designed  to  join  some  secular  per- 
sons of  quality  in  commission  with  them. 

Upon  this  encouragement,  Parker  and  Orindal,  having  con-         5og^ 
suited  some  persons  learned  in  the  law,  resolved  to  call  all  the 
London  rectors  and  curates  before  them  at  Lambeth.     And  March  20, 
here  it  was  agreed  to  suggest  the  reasons  why  they  ought  to  ^^^■^• 
conform,  with  intimation  of  the  penalty  for  recusancy.     After 
they  had  thus  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  them  altogether, 
they  intended  to  deal  with  them  apart,  and  bring  them  to  a 
promise  of  compliance  under  their  hands.     That  if  they  con- 
tinued obstinate,  suspension  and  sequestration  were  to  follow  : 
and  if  this  correction  proved  too  feeble,  they  were  to  be 
deprived  within  three  months. 

The  26th  of  March  was  appointed  for  this  trial ;  and  Cecil  March  26, 
sent  the  archbishop  word,  that  the  lord-keeper  Bacon,  the  ^'^'  ^^^' 
marquess  of  Northampton,  and  himself,  intended  to  be  there : 
but  none  of  them  came :  it  seems  they  recollected  themselves, 
and  declined  having  a  share  in  such  unacceptable  business. 
The  city  clergy  appeared  at  Lambeth,  and  several  of  them  7^  London 
were  persuaded  to  quit  their  prejudices  and  preserve  them-  ^f^^ 
selves.   The  archbishop  sent  the  secretary  a  particular  account  Lamieth 
of  the  proceedings.     The  issue  was  this ;  sixty-one  of  them  oMavtbn. 
promised  conformity,  nine  or  ten  refused  to  appear,  and  thirty- 
seven  could  not  be  brought  to  compliance.     Some  of  this  last 
number  were  preachers,   and  men  otherwise  not  ill  distin- 
guished.     But  several  of  them,  as  the  archbishop  reports. 
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pJlRKER,  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  seal  and  gockl  meanings  but 
^  bp.^  ant.  ^^  ^  ^^^-  Q^QJQfi^^  proportion  of  learning  and  jadgment. 

And  now,  according  to  the  meaaures  preconcerted,  those  who 
continued  unreclaimed,  had  the  discipline  driven  home  upon 
them.    Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  approved  tiie  archbishop^s  proceed- 
ings ;  and,  which  is  somewhat  remarkable,  GMndal  ooncmred 
with  him  thus  far.    And  now  the  penalties  of  silencing  and 
sequestration  bemg  executed,  and  no  signs  of  rehaation  upon 
what  was  to  follow,  the  Dissenters  broke  out  into  lemon- 
Aprii  23.     strance,  and  complained  loudly  of  hard  usage.      Dr.  Hum- 
phreys wrote  a  moving  letter  to  the  secretary  te  stop  the  ex- 
ecution, and  wave  the  advertisements.    That  the  silencing  the 
pulpit  was  a  most  calamitous  rigour :  that  people  were  asto- 
nished at  this  management:    that  such  measures  for  unity 
would  split  the  Beformation  into  parties,  disconcert  the  com- 
Life  of  Ai>p.  mon  harmony,  and  make  more  disagreement  than  ever. 
The  gueen  of     In  June  this  year,  the  queen  of  Scote  was  delivered  of  a  son 
^^J^    in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.     Sir  James  Melvil  was  dispatehed 
a  ton,  after-  with  this  nows  to  ouecn  Elizabeth,  who  sent  sir  Henry  Eilli- 
James  eT^  grew  to  the  Scottish  court  to  congratulate  upon  the  occasion. 
The  general  assembly  now  convened  in  Edinbuigh,  sent  the 
superintendent  to  Lothian  to  pay  their  duty  to  the  queen,  and 
to  request  the  prince  might  be  baptized  by  the  reformed.    To 
this  the  queen  returned  no  answer,  but  the  rest  of  their  ad- 
dress was  kindly  received.     Her  majesty  calling  for  the  prince 
that  the  superintendent  might  see  him,  he  took  him  in  his 
arms,  fell  upon  his  knees,  made  a  short  prayer,  and  then  spoke 
to  the  infant  to  say  amen  for  himself:  this  the  queen  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  with,  and  the  prince,  when  he  was  grown  up, 
always  called  him  his  amen,  and  treated  him  with  the  regard 
of  his  spiritual  father. 

About  the  end  of  August,  the  prince  was  conveyed  to  Stir- 
ling, and  preparation  made  for  his  christening.  To  honour 
this  solemnity,  the  count  de  Briance  was  sent  ambassador  from 
the  French  king,  monsieur  de  Croque  from  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
and  the  earl  of  Bedford  from  the  queen  of  England.  This  earl 
brought  a  font  of  gold  of  two  stone  weight,  with  a  bason  and 
ewer.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church  were  made  use 
of  upon  this  occasion ;  and  thus  none  but  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  that  persuasion  appeared  in  the  chapel.  The  prince 
was  carried  thither  by  the  French  ambassador,  and  received 
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by  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew^s,  the  bishops  of  Dunkeld,    eliza- 
Dunblain,  and  EU)68,  with  several  other  ecclesiastics  of  dis-  * 

tinction,  being  present. 

The  countess  of  Argyle  was  the  queen  of  Enghnd^s  deputy, 
and  held  the  child  at  the  font.  This  sacrament,  as  I  observed, 
was  administered  with  all  the  customary  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  communion,  excepting  spittle,  which  was  omitted  by 
the  queen^s  order.  When  the  religious  part  of  the  ceremony 
was  over,  the  prince  was  proclaimed  by  his  name  and  titles, 
Charles  James,  prince  and  stewart  of  Scotland  \  duke  of  Rothe- 
say, earl  of  Ganick,  lord  of  the  Isles,  and  baron  of  Renfrew. 
Then  the  music  began,  and  having  played  for  some  time,  the 
prince  was  conveyed  to  his  apartment. 

The  assembly,  it  seems,  took  it  ill  that  the  queen  refused 
their  request  relating  to  the  prince,  and  would  not  sufler  her 
son  should  be  baptized  into  a  communion  different  from  her 
own.    But  that  which  disobliged  them  most,  was  a  commission 
granted  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew^s.  By  this  instrument 
he  was  restored  to  his  former  jurisdiction  in  the  probate  of  wills, 
in  collating  to  benefices,  and  other  branches  of  jurisdiction  in 
the  spiritual  courts.    This  being  highly  resented,  they  drew  a 
petition  to  the  reformed  nobility  of  the  secret  council.     In 
this  address,  they  acquaint  the  lords,  '*  that  the  causes  tried  in  7%e  auem- 
these  courts  did  most  of  them  belong  to  the  cognizance  of  the  i^pri^ 
true  Church :  that  notwitnstanding  they  had  hitherto  connived  ^'^'^^  ^ 
at  royal  commissions  of  this  kind,  yet  this  acquiescence  was,  eommiantm 
because  the  majority  of  the  persons  empowered  were  of  their  ^arck- 
own  profession :  but  they  could  never  resign  so  far  to  a  known  ^l^^^*^* 
enemy  of  Christ  and  his  truth,  as  they  express  themselves :  that 
this  jurisdiction  would  give  him  a  colour  of  recovering  his  pre- 
tended authority:   thus  he  might  usurp  the   cognizance  of 
heresy,  and  then  it  is  easy  to  guess  what  sentence  he  would 
pass  upon  the  reformed.     Their  request  was,  therefore,  that 
the  queen  should  be  acquainted  this  commission  was  a  revival 
of  the  papal  supremacy,  a  breach  upon  the  constitution,  and 
acting  counter  to  several  proclamations  published  by  her  ma. 
jesty.**^  What  answer  they  received  to  this  address,  or  whether 
the  archbishop  acted  upon  his  commission,  or  not,  is  farther 

>  The  steward  of  Scotland  was  an  officer  of  the  highest  dignity,  from  whose  office  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart  took  its  name.  On  their  advancement  to  the  throne  this  office 
ifM  sunk,  and  was  never  after  revived. 
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PARKER,  than  Spotswood  could  discover.  But,  whatever  he  might  do 
Abp.^  ant,  ^^^  ^^  present,  it  is  certain  the  state-revolution,  which  hap- 
Spotowood.  p^n^  lY^Q  next  year,  put  an  end  to  his  privilege. 

About  this  time,  Knox  had  leave  from  the  assembly  to  travel 
into  England,  and  make  his  sons  a  visit  at  Cambridge.  At  his 
going  off  he  brought  a  letter  from  the  assembly  in  favour  of 
the  dissenting  ministers.  By  the  superscription  and  contents 
of  their  letter,  it  appears  they  had  a  good  opinion  of  episcopal 
government,  and  were  far  from  the  censure  of  the  modem 
Presbyterians.     The  superscription  runs  thus : 

''  The  superintendents,  minister  and  commissioners  of  the 
Church  within  the  realm  of  Scotland,  to  their  brethren  the 
507.         bishops  and  pastors  of  England,^  &c. 

J*f  ^*!^^  In  their  letter  they  complain,  that  several  of  their  brethren 
Oe  Engiiak  are  sileuccd  in  the  pulpit,  and  barred  the  exercise  of  their 
^j^!!uro/  frinction :  that  this  was  only  because  their  conscience  would 
^1^^^  not  give  them  leave  to  wear  the  appendages  of  idolatry.  They 
ten.  have  no  intention  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  cause,  or 

dispute  the  question  at  present,  which,  as  they  are  informed,  is 
argued  with  too  much  heat  on  both  sides.  Waiving  the  con- 
troversy, therefore,  they  conjure  them  to  tenderness  and  charity, 
and  that  they  would  not  put  such  usage  upon  others  as  they 
could  not  but  dislike  in  the  return.  They  put  them  in  mind 
that  people^s  understandings  are  different ;  that  conscience  is 
a  nice  thing,  and  ought  to  be  gently  treated. 

They  suggest  that  the  non-conforming  ministers  in  England 
do  not  censure  those  who  wear  the  habit,  nor  give  them  any 
disturbance  upon  that  score.  They  desire,  therefore,  the  same 
liberty  may  be  aQowed  them ;  and  they  hope  that  bishops  and 
other  conformists  will  be  more  prudent  than  to  trouble  the 
godly  for  such  "  vain  trifles.^  And  now,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  letter,  "  if  the  commandment  of  the  authority ,^^  say  they, 
'*  urged  the  consciences  of  you  and  your  brethren  farther  than 
they  can  bear,  we  pray  you  remember  that  ye  are  called  ^  the 
light  of  the  world,  and  the  salt  of  the  earth.'*  All  civil  authorities 
have  not  ever  the  light  of  God  shining  before  their  eyes  in  their 
statutes  and  commandments,  but  their  affections  savour  too 
much  sometimes  of  the  earth  and  of  worldly  wisdom ;  there- 
fore, we  think  that  ye  ought  boldly  oppone  yourselves,  not 
only  to  all  power  that  dare  extol  itself  against  God,  but 
also  against  all  such  as  dare  burthen  the  consciences  of  the 
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faithful,  farther  than  Gk»d  hath  burthened  them  in  his  own    eliza- 
Word."  ^^^f^ 

In  the  close,  they  renew  their  application  for  lenity  and  Dec.  27. 
forbearance,  and  hope  the  bishops  will  not  disown  them  for  id.  p.  198. 
brethren,  nor  irive  them  the  less  consideration  for  the  slender-  ^J^'M^  °^ 

'  o  the  Assem- 

ness  of  their  figure,  and  because  they  do  not  appear  with  equi-  biy,  foi.  183. 

J  :t  penes 

page  and  grandeur.  fionomb. 

The  reader ,  may  perceive  this  application  was  not  every  Q^p^}'/ 
where  guarded  with  ceremony  and  address :  for  they  make  Armig. 
no  difficulty  to  determine  for  the   Dissenters,  to   call  the 
distinctions  of  the  habit   ^Wain  trifles,^'  and  to  exhort  the 
bishops  '^  to  deal  more  wisely  than  to  trouble  the  godly  with 
such  vanities.'^ 

And  now,  to  give  some  satisfaction  to  the  Scotch  ministers, 
who  were  strongly  soliciting  for  a  maintenance,  the  court 
offered  the  assembly  certain  assignments  for  present  relief. 
These  terms  were  accepted,  with  a  protestation  for  saving 
their  right  to  the  tithes ;  for  these  they  looked  on  as  an 
inalienable  branch  of  the  Church'^s  patronage,  and  that  no  part 
of  them  ought  to  be  detained  by  the  laity  upon  any  pretence 
whatever.  Spouwood, 

To  return  to  England :  about  this  time  an  answer  came  out  ^n  amwer 
to  a  book  printed  under -the  name  of  the  London  niinisters.  ^^^^ 
The  book  is  called,  "  A  Brief  Examination  of  the  Dissenters' V'^^^>w- 
Declaration.'"     It  is  supposed  to  be  either  archbishop  Parker's       ^' 
performance,  or  at  least  written  by  his  direction.     The  author, 
amongst  other  things,  complains  the  Puritans  had  made  their 
title  too  bulky,  and  swelled  it  beyond  matter  of  fact ;  that 
many  of  the  London  ministers  were  of  a  different  sentiment ; 
that,  though  some  of  them  might  pause  upon  the  habit,  yet 
they  were  far  from  thinking  there  was  any  downright  immo- 
rality in  it,  neither  did  they  censure  their  brethren  who  con- 
formed in  this  particular ;  and,  lastly,  he  tells  them  that  those 
who  appeared  with  so  much  warmth  in  these  singularities  were 
but  a  small  number,  most  of  them  mechanics,  and  much  more 
remarkable  for  their  assurance  than  their  learning ;  and  that, 
if  they  continued  to  indulge  their  fancies,  he  was  afraid  they 
would  turn  Anabaptists,  or  libertines,  at  last.  Strjpc*s 

Another  paper,  upon  the  same  subject,  was  written  thiSp"^"!**" 
year.     It  is  called,  "  A  Brief  and  Lamentable  Consideration  of  ^«><*«'<'«- 
the  Appai*el  now  used  by  the  Clergy  of  England.**'  By  the  style,  jwini  to  u 
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it  seems  to  have  been  penned  by  bishop  Jewel.  His  reasoning 
against  the  Dissenters  is  much  the  same  with  what  has  been 
mentioned  ahready.  But  his  address  to  them  in  the  close  is 
particularly  remarkable. 

"  Do  not  suffer  Satan/^  says  he,  "  to  perplex  your  con- 
sciences :  but  throw  up  your  contest,  and  make  for  unity.  Be 
not  ashamed  to  repent,  nor  afraid  of  losing  your  credit  with 
the  people.  We  are  commanded  to  go  to  Nineveh,  and  denounce 
the  judgments  of  God.  Instead  of  this,  we  desert  our  business 
and  lie  idle  in  the  hold.  This  misbehaviour  draws  the  storm 
upon  us ;  and,  unless  Jonah  repents,  the  ship  is  in  danger  of 
being  lost.  You  have  churches,^^  continues  the  author,  '^  why 
do  ye  quit  them,  and  run  to  field-conventicles?  You  have 
public  places  to  officiate  in,  what  makes  ye  affect  private  meet- 
ings i  You  have  the  Christian  religion  preached  to  you  in  its 
original  purity,  what  reason  then  can  ye  have  to  be  disgusted ! 
Are  not  the  Holy  Scriptures  read  to  you  i  Have  ye  not  the 
Uberty  of  perusing  them  at  pleasure!  And  is  not  popery 
discharged !  As  for  those  who  conform  to  the  habit,  were 
they  not  banished  for  their  orthodoxy!  And  did  they  not 
give  up  their  fortune  with  all  the  resignation  imaginable! 
Who  takes  more  pains  in  preaching,  who  writes  to  better 
purpose,  who  manages  with  more  vigilance  and  vigour  in  their 
respective  stations,  than  these  men !  You  talk  of  reformation, 
but  they  practise  it.  If  you  love  Christ,  feed  his  sheep,  and  do 
not  quarrel  in  his  vineyard.  Let  us  help  to  bear  one  another^s 
burthens,  love  our  brethren,  and  not  disturb  the  public  repose.^'* 

Archbishop  Parker,  not  being  seconded  with  that  vigour  by 
Grrindal  which  might  be  expected,  was  much  embarrassed  with 
the  Dissenters.  He  acquainted  Dr.  Haddon,  the  queen^s 
ambassador  at  Bruges,  with  the  state  of  this  affair,  and  sent 
him  the  opinion  of  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr  upon  the  contro- 
versy. Haddon,  in  his  answer  to  the  archbishop^s  letter, 
affirms,  that,  though  the  bare  authority  of  these  two  learned 
divines  was  sufficient  to  disable  the  novelists  and  bring  such 
peasants  to  submission,  yet  the  intrinsic  strength  of  the  argu- 
ment was  such,  that  all  persons  of  probity  and  without  prejudice 
must  be  satisfied  with  it.  It  was  his  opinion,  therefore,  the 
bishops  had  gone  far  enough  in  their  instructions  ;  that  doctrine 
should  be  supported  with  discipline  ;  and  that  such  troublesome 
people,  who  took  the  freedom  to  make  a  noise  against  the  con- 
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stitutions  of  Church  and  State,  should  he  restrained,  and  taught   eliza- 

more  modesty.  v .^ ; 

Some  of  the  most  clamorous  Dissenting  ministers  were  put  Tke  Dig- 
under  gentle  confinements ;  some  were  sent  to  the  bishop  oi^'^^^^' 
Winchester,  some  to  Ely,  and  some  to  Norwich.     They  were  ^'^'^^fj* 
thus  disposed  of,  partly  for  better  instruction,  and  partly  to  rigour, 
prevent  the  spreading  their  singularities  and  doing  disservice  in 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.     But  it  was  not  long  ere  they  were 
enlarged  from  this  durance.     John   Fox,  the  martyrologist,         508. 
held  with  the  Dissenters  in  this  controversy.     However,  he 
was  not  for  carrying  the  dispute  to  a  schism.     In  his  letter  to 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  in  favour  of  one  West,  his 
acquaintance,  he  laments  the  distractions  in  the  Church,  and 
that  we  had  neither  peace  with  enemies  or  friends.     From 
hence  he  goes  on  to  a  satire  upon  the  times.     He  complains, 
scepticism  was  bold  and  insulting ;  that  licentiousness  had 
neither  shame  nor  punishment ;  that  covetousness  was  ram- 
pant, and  simony  common ;  with  several  other  instances  of 

scandalous  practice.  ^  Jum^r^"*'' 

Some  of  the  London  ministers  being  suspended  or  deprived 
for  non-conformity,  the  Dissenters  complained  the  Church 
doors  wei'e  shut,  and  nobody  to  officiate  in  several  parishes. 
And  though  the  archbishop  and  bishop  of  London  had  taken 
care  to  supply  the  vacancies  by  their  own  chaplains,  yet  the 
clamour  was  kept  on,  and  the  odium  thrown  upon  the  arch-  • 
bishop.  Parker  vindicated  himself  in  a  letter  to  secretary 
Cecil,  and  returned  the  charge  upon  the  peevishness  and  mis- 
behaviour of  the  Dissenters.  He  complained  of  his  being  bur- 
dened with  foreign  business,  and  glanced  at  the  remissness  of 
the  bishop  of  London.  As  to  the  London  Puritans,  they  had  Oidrofiea 
been  very  disorderly  and  mutinous :  there  had  been  fighting  ^7/^*"*^'' 
in  the  church  about  the  habit.  The  elements  had  been  sacri-  PuHtans. 
legiously  snatched  from  the  communion-table,  because  the 
bread  was  wafers,  and  not  in  the  common  figure.  The  clergy 
when  officiating  had  been  violently  thrust  out  of  the  Church, 
only  because  they  appeared  in  surplices :  and  to  expose  the 
conformists,  they  made  a  scandalous  person  do  penance  in  a 
square  cap.  These  intemperate  sallies  were  ill  symptoms,  and 
unless  timely  prevented,  might  end  in  something  worse.  This 
was  an  open  contempt,  both  of  the  bishops  and  the  queen :  I 

Ff2 
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PARKER,  say  of  the  queen,  for  her  majesty,  besides  her  former  injunc- 
-L.  '^°  J  tions  and  proclamations,  had  lately  sent  orders  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  to  press  conformity  through  that  province. 
Parker,  therefore,  being  well  apprised  of  the  stomach  and 
stubbornness  of  that  party,  desired  the  countenance  of  the 
government,  and  that  the  privy  council  would  support  him  in 
the  execution  of  discipline.  This  favour,  he  told  the  secretary, 
had  been  formerly  afforded  Cranmer  and  Hooper  upon  a  re- 
sembling occasion.  There  are  some  strokes  in  the  archbishop^s 
letter  to  Cecil,  which  discover  he  had  been  menaced  by  some 
of  the  Dissenters,  and  was  not  without  apprehension  of  losing 
his  life,  by  discharging  his  office.  However,  he  declares  him- 
self resolved  to  maintain  his  post,  exert  his  character,  and  run 
the  utmost  hazard. 

May,  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Grindal,  of  London,  concurred  with 

^'^'  '  the  archbishop  against  the  Dissenters.  The  first  wrote  him  a 
letter  not  to  sink  under  fatigues,  nor  be  disheartened  at  a  dark 
prospect.     "  Be  strong,'"*  says  he,  "  and  of  a  good  courage,  for 

Joshua,  i.    the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee."*'     "  Time  and  truth  shall  put 

6  8  9  rt«  • 

'  '        folly  to  flight .''     And  Grindal,  bishop  of  London,  who  had 
moved  very  gently  hitherto,  finding  the  Dissenters  extrava- 
gantly perverse,  endeavoured  to  reclaim  them.     To  this  pur- 
pose he  published  Bullinger's  judgment  concerning  the  habit  in 
Latin  and  English.     The  resolution  of  this  learned  divine  was 
not  without  its  effect.    Several,  both  of  the  ministers  and  laity, 
Life  of        were  brought  off  their  prejudices  by  it.     This  the  reader  may 
Parker*^^**^  SCO  in  bishop  Grindal's  letter  to  Bullinger,  in  which  there  are 
t^R*   rA   ^^^  passages  particularly  remarkable. 

num.  86.  However,  the  bulk  of  the  Puritan  party  stood  firm  in  their 

old  mistakes.     And  for  their  encouragement,  they  were  not 

without  countenance  at  court.     The  great  earl  of  Leicester, 

7%  <tre      and  sir  Francis  Knowles,  vice-chamberlain,  were  their  friends : 

ffreat  men  at  and  to  mention  no  more,  sir  Francis  Walsingham,  afterwards 

^*"^*  secretary  of  state,  is  reckoned  in  the  same  interest.     These 

men,  the  two  first  at  least,  were  great  politicians,  had  designs 

upon  the  church  estates,  and  made  tools  of  the  Puritans.     To 

Some  of  the  this   I  may  add,   tliat   Parkhurst,   Sandys,   and   Pilkington, 

J^J^to     bishops  of  Norwich,  Worcester,  and  Durham,  leaned  to  the 

indui^  the    Djssenters^  side  in  this  controversy.     Some  of  these  prelates, 

the  habit,     out  of  an  oxccssive  aversion  to  Popery,  would  have  the  Church 
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metamorphosed  to  a  strange  d^rree,  and  the  old  ceremonies    ELIZA- 
discharged.    But  the  queen  had  more  ballast,  and  would  not  v      .^^.^L^ 
endure  any  such  innovation.  Strype's 

Nicholas  Bobinson,  doctor  of  divinity,  and  chaplain  to  arch-  Append, 
bishop  Parker,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Bangor.  He  was  a  '*^™'  ' 
person  of  elocution  and  learning,  and  had  suffered  for  his  reli- 
gion in  the  late  reign.  There  is  a  remarkable  discourse  of  his 
in  manuscript  marked  with  the  archbishop'*s  hand.  It  was 
preached  before  some  great  audience,  either  at  coiu*t,  or  at  St. 
PaulVcross,  about  this  time.  I  shall  give  the  reader  a  sight 
of  his  manner,  of  his  bold  honesty,  and  of  the  prevailing  disor- 
ders of  the  times.  He  complains  '^  the  pulpit  made  no  impres- 
sion :  that  prayers  were  frequented  without  devotion :  that 
people  fasted  without  mortification,  and  kept  holidays  without 
any  godliness:  that  there  was  no  discipline  in  Lent:  that 
people  came  to  church  to  satisfy  the  statute,  heard  sermons, 
and  received  the  sacrament,  to  avoid  singularity.  That  reh- 
^on  was  little  more  than  mode  and  decency  with  a  great 
many.  That  some  people  pretended  to  orthodoxy  for  secular 
views,  and  liberty  of  practice.  This  man,""*  says  he,  *'  is  a  great 
enemy  to  superstition,  because  he  has  a  mind  to  live  at  large. 
He  is  for  the  Reformation,  because  a  monastery,  or  some  part 
of  it,  has  fallen  to  his  share.  And  thus  Popish  lands  make 
Protestant  landlords.*"  And  thus  he  goes  on  in  his  satire  upon 
hypocrisy  to  a  considerable  length.  Id. 

T       A  J.    j_i  •  xi  J.  1  Archbishop 

In  August  this  summer,  the  queen  went  a  progress,  and  Pu-kcr's 
made  a  visit  to  the  university  of  Oxford.     She  was  entertained  ^g®* 
for  a  week  with  great  solemnity.     The  beauty  of  the  buildings,  c.  c.  c.  c. 
and  the  public  exercises,  gave  her  great  satisfaction.    She  took  ^' 
leave  of  them  in  a  Latin  speech,  and  thanked  them  for  their 
entertainment.  Cambden, 

Upon  the  30th  of  September  the  parliament,  after  several 
prorogations,  met  at  Westminster.     On  the  7th  of  October  a 
bill  to  avoid  sanctuaries  for  debt  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  engrossed.     Upon  this,  the  dean  of  Westminster  S^jJ^^ 
pleaded  the  exemption  of  his  church,  and  desired  to  be  heard /)2^  Aim- 
by  himself  and  his  counsel  in  defence  of  that  privilege.     This  ^m^um  of 
being  granted,  on  the  16th  of  October  the  dean  appeared  at***^""*- 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  Commons,  made  an  argument,  and 
endeavoured  to  support  his  claim  by  alleging  several  grants 
from  king  Lucius  downwards.     His  counsel  were  Mr.  Plow- 
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PARKER,  den,  of  the  Middle-Temple,  and  Mr.  Ford,  a  civilian.  Plowden 

t  ^\  ^^'i  pleaded  Edward  the  Confessor'*s  charter,  and  offered  several 
other  authorities  from  history  and  law.     Ford  likewise  insisted 

609.  upon  resembling  topics.  Upon  this,  the  bill  was  committed  to 
the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  some  others,  to  peruse  the  grants 
and  report  the  sense  of  the  law.     Upon  the  third  reading  the 

D'Ewcs's     ^jjji  ^33  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  seventeen  voices. 

Journal  of  •         t      i  •  i^i  i 

tiie  House  The  uext  thing  I  shall  mention,  as  being  the  only  Church 
mens!"*  business  in  this  parliament,  is  the  making  a  statute  for  confirm- 
ing all  the  consecrations  of  this  reign.  Bonner''s  exceptions 
against  the  legality  of  Homers  character  gave  occasion  to  this 
provision.  Now  this  act  being  particularly  remarkable,  both 
for  the  weight  of  the  case  and  the  drawing  the  bill,  I  shaU 
transcribe  the  greatest  part  of  it.     It  begins  thus : — 

An  actjTor  "  Forasmuch  as  divers  questions,  by  overmuch  boldnesse  of 
Jac'^S^  speach  and  talke  amongs  many  of  the  conunon  sort  of  people, 
iion  of  beying  unlearned,  hath  lately  growen  uppon  the  makyng  and 
consecratyhg  of  archbishops  and  bishops  within  this  realme, 
whether  the  same  were  and  be  duely  and  orderly  done,  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  or  not,  which  is  much  tending  to  the  slaunder 
of  all  the  state  of  the  clergy,  beyng  one  of  the  greatest  states 
of  this  realme :  therefore,  for  the  avoyding  of  such  slaunderous 
speach,  and  to  the  intent  that  every  man  that  is  wiUing  to 
know  the  trueth  may  plainly  understande  that  the  same  evylle 
speach  and  talke  is  not  grounded  upon  any  just  matter  or 
cause,  it  is  thought  convenient  hereby  partly  to  touche  such 
authorities  as  doth  allowe  and  approve  the  makyng  and  conse- 
cratyng  of  the  same  archbishops  and  bishops  to  be  duely  and 
orderly  done,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  realme,  and  there- 
upon farther  to  provide  for  the  more  surety  thereof  as  hereafter 
shall  be  expressed. 

"  First.  It  is  very  well  knowen  to  all  degrees  of  this  realme, 
that  the  late  king  of  most  famous  memorie,  king  Henrie  the 
eight,  aa  well  by  all  the  clergie  then  of  this  realme,  in  theyr 
severall  convocations,  as  also  by  all  the  lords  spirituall  and 
temporal],  and  commons  assembled  in  diverse  of  his  parlia- 
mentes,  was  justly  and  ryghtfuUy  recognized  and  acknowledged 
to  have  the  supreme  power,  jurisdiction,  order,  rule,  and 
authoritie,  over  all  the  state  ecclesiastical  of  the  same,  and  the 
same  power,  jurisdiction,  and  authoritie,  did  use  accordingly ;  and 
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that  also  the  sayd  late  Ung,  in  the  xxvth  yeere  of  his  raigne,  eliza- 
did,  by  authority  of  parliament,  amonges  other  thyngs,  set 
foorth  a  certain  order  of  the  manner  and  fourme  how  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  within  this  realme,  and  other  his  dominions, 
should  be  elected  and  made,  as  by  the  same  more  plainly  ap- 
pears. And  that  also  the  late  king  of  worthy  memorie,  king 
Edward  the  syxth,  did  lawfully  succeed  the  late  king  Henrie 
his  father  in  his  imperial  crown  of  this  realme,  and  did  justly 
possesse  and  enjoye  all  the  same  power,  jurisdiction,  and  autho- 
ritie  before  mentioned,  as  a  thing  to  him  descended  with  the 
same  imperial  crown,  and  so  used  the  same  duryng  his  life. 
And  that  also  the  said  late  king  Edward  the  syxth,  in  his 
tyme,  by  authoritie  of  parliament,  caused  a  godly  and  vertuouse 
book,  entituled' '  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Sacraments,  and  other  Rytes  and  Ceremonies  in  the 
Church  of  England,^  to  be  made  and  set  foorth,  not  only  for 
one  uniforme  order  of  service,  conunon  prayer,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  sacraments,  to  be  used  within  all  this  realme, 
and  other  his  dominions,  but  also  did  adde  and  put  to  the  same 
book  a  very  good  and  godly  order  of  the  manner  and  fourme 
howe  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  ministers, 
should  from  tyme  to  tyme  be  consecrated,  made,  and  ordered 
within  this  realme,  and  other  his  dominions,  as  by  the  same 
more  plainly  will  and  may  appear.  And  although  in  the  tyme 
of  the  late  queen  Mary,  as  well  the  said  act  and  statute  made  in 
the  xxvth  yeere  of  the  raigne  of  the  said  late  king  Henry  the 
eight,  as  also  the  several  acts  and  statutes  made  in  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  fyfth,  and  syxth  yeeres  of  the  raigne  of  the  said 
late  king  Edward,  for  the  authorizing  and  allowyng  of  the  said 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  other  the  premisses,  amonges 
divers  other  acts  and  statutes  touching  the  said  supreme  autho- 
ritie, were  repealed.  Yet,  never  the  lesse,  at  the  parliament 
holden  at  Westminster,  in  the  first  yeere  of  the  raigne  of  our 
sovereigne  lady,  the  queen'*s  majesty  that  now  is,  by  one  other 
act  and  statute  there  made,  all  such  jurisdictions,  privileges, 
superiorities,  and  preheminences,  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  as 
by  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  power  or  authoritie  hath  here- 
tofore been,  or  may  lawfully  be  used  over  the  ecclesiastical 
state  of  this  realme,  and  the  order,  reformation,  and  correc- 
tion of  the  same,  is  fully  and  absolutely,  by  the  authoritie  of 
the  same  parliament,  united  and  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown 
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PARKER,  of  this  realme.  And  by  the  same  act  and  statute  there  is  also 
*- — V — '  given  to  the  queen  s  highnesse,  her  heyres  and  successors, 
kings  or  queens  of  this  realme,  full  power  and  authoritie  bj 
letters-patents,  under  the  great  seale  of  England,  from  tyme  to 
tyme,  to  assign,  name,  and  authorize  such  person  or  persons  as 
she  or  they  shall  think  meete  and  conveniente,  to  exercise,  use, 
occupie,  and  execute  under  her  highnesse,  all  manner  of  juris- 
dictions, privileges,  preheminences,  and  authorities,  in  any 
wyse  touching  or  concerning  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
power  or  jurisdiction  within  this  realme,  or  any  other  her 
highnesse's  dominions  or  countreys.  And  also  by  the  same 
acte  and  statute,  the  said  acte  made  in  the  xxv  yeere  of  the 
raigne  of  the  said  late  king  Henrie  the  eyght,  for  the  order 
and  fourme  of  the  electing  and  makyng  of  the  said  archbishops 
and  bishops,  togeather  with  divers  other  statutes  touching  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  state  ecclesiastical  is  revived,  and  made  in 
full  force  and  effect,  as  by  the  same  acte  and  statute  more 
plainly  appeareth.  And  that  also  by  an  other  acte  and  statute 
made  in  the  sayde  parliament,  in  the  first  yeere  of  the  raigne 
of  our  sayde  sovereigne  lady,  entituled  'An  Acte  for  the 
Uniformity  of  Conunon  Prayer  and  Service  in  the  Churche,  and 
Administration  of  Sacramentes,  the  said  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  Administration  of  Sacraments  and  other  the  esid 
Orders,  Bytes,  and  Ceremonies  beforementioned,  and  all  things 
^^^*  therein  conteyned,  with  certayne  additions  therein  newly  added 
and  appoynted  by  the  sayde  Statute,  is  fully  established  and 
authorized  to  be  used  in  all  Places  within  this  Bealme,  and  all 
other  the  Queen'  Majesty's  Dominions  and  Countreys,  as  by  the 
same  Acte  amonges  other  thinges  more  plainly  appeareth.^ 
Whereupon,  our  sayde  sovereigne  lady,  the  queen's  most  excel- 
lent majestic,  being  most  justly  and  lawfully  invested  in  the 
imperial  crown  of  this  realme,  with  all  authorities,  prehemi- 
nencies,  and  dignities  thereunto  appertejming ;  and  thereby 
havyng  in  her  majesty's  order  and  disposition  all  the  sayde 
jurisdictions,  power,  and  authorities,  over  the  state  ecclesias- 
tical and  temporal,  as  well  in  causes  ecclesiastical  as  temporal, 
>vithin  this  realme,  and  other  her  majesty's  dominions  and 
countreys,  hath  by  her  supream  authoritie,  at  divers  tymes, 
sythence  the  beginning  of  her  majesty's  raigne,  caused  divers 
and  sundry  grave  and  well  learned  men  to  be  duely  elected, 
made,  and   consecrated  archbishops  and  bishops,   of  divers 
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archbishopricks  and  bishopricks  within  this  realme,  and  other   ^^'^^' 

her  majesty'^s  dominions  and  countreyes,  according  to  such  ^ .,— 1-> 

order  and  fourme,  and  with  such  ceremonies,  in  and  about 
their  consecrations,  as  were  allowed  and  set  foorth  by  the 
sayde  actes,  and  statutes,  and  orders  annexed  to  the 
sayde  Booke  of  Common  Prayer  before  mentioned.  And 
further,  for  the  avoyding  of  all  ambiguities  and  questions 
that  might  be  objected  against  the  lawfull  confyrmations,  in- 
vestyng,  and  consecrations  of  the  sayde  archbishops  and 
bishops,  her  highness  in  her  letters  patents,  under  the  great 
seale  of  Englande,  directed  to  any  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
others,  for  the  confyrming,  investing,  and  consecratyng  of  any 
person,  elected  to  the  office  or  dignitie  of  any  archbishop  or 
bishop,  hath  not  only  used  such  woordes  and  sentences  as  were 
accustomed  to  be  used  by  the  said  late  king  Henrie  and  king 
Edwarde,  her  majestie'^s  father  and  brother,  in  theyr  like  letters 
patents,  made  for  such  causes :  but  also  hath  used  and  put  in 
her  majestie''s  said  letters  patents,  divers  other  general  woordes 
and  sentences,  whereby  her  highness,  by  her  supream  power 
and  authoritie,  hath  dispensed  with  all  causes  or  doubts  of  any 
imperfection  or  disabilitie,  that  can,  or  may,  in  anywise  be 
objected  agaynst  the  same,  as  by  her  majestie^s  sayde  letters 
patents  remayning  of  recorde,  more  plainly  will  appear.  So 
that  to  all  those  that  will  well  consider  of  the  effect  and  true 
intent  of  the  sayde  laws  and  statutes,  and  of  the  supream  and 
absolute  authority  of  the  queen'^s  highness,  and  which  she  by 
her  nuijestie^s  sayde  letters  patents  hath  used  and  put  in  ure, 
in  and  about  the  makyng  and  consecratyng  of  the  s^d  arch- 
bishops and  bishops ;  it  is,  and  may  be  very  evident  and  appa- 
rant,  that  no  cause  of  scruple,  ambiguitie,  or  doubt,  can  or 
may  justly  be  objected  against  the  said  elections,  confyrma- 
tions, or  consecrations,  or  any  other  material  thing,  meet  to  be 
used  or  had,  in  or  aboute  the  same :  but  that  every  thynge 
requisite  and  material  for  that  purpose,  hath  been  made  and 
done  as  precisely,  and  with  as  great  care  and  diligence,  or 
rather  more,  as  ever  the  like  was  doone  before  her  majestie''s 
tyme,  as  by  the  recordes  of  her  majestie^s  sayd  father  and 
brother'^s  tyme,  and  also  of  her  own  tyme,  wyl  more  plainly 
testiiie  and  declare."*^ 

Theactof 

Thus  far  the  preamble.      By  the  enacting  part,  the  1st  of  «y.2.'aii.5. 
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PARKER,  Eliz.  cap.  2.  touching  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the 
v_J!l,.^  administration  of  the  sacraments,  is  confirmed,  and  the  form 
£/.f't«-^'for  consecrating  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  for  ordaining 
firmed  or     priests  and  deacons,  is  declared  to  stand  in  full  force  and  effect 
pursuant  to  the  act  passed  in  the  5th  and  6th  of  Ed.  6.  cap.  1. 
^^  It  is  farther  enacted,  that  all  consecrations,  confirmations, 
and  elections,  made  by  virtue  of  the  queen^s  letters-patent  or 
commission  since  the  beginning  of  her  reign  shall  be  judged 
good  and  perfect,  to  all  respects  and  purposes ;  and  all  persons 
that  have  been  or  shall  be  consecrated  archbishops  and  bishops, 
and  ordained  priests  and  deacons,  pursuant  to  the  form  or 
ordinal  above  mentioned,  are  declared  and  enacted  to  be  rightly 
consecrated  and  ordained;  any  statute,  law,  canon,  or  other 
thing  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.^ 
A  proviso        The  statute  concludes  with  a  proviso  in  favour  of  Bonner 
^^auwu.  ^  and  other  recusants.     By  this  proviso  it  is  enacted,  that  nobody 
should  suffer  in  person  or  property  for  having  refused  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  or  by  means  of  any  certificate  made  by  any  arch- 
bishop or  bishop,  or  to  be  made  before  the  last  day  of  this  ses- 
sion of  parliament.     And  that  all  tenders  of  the  said  oath  made 
8  Eliz.  c.  i.  within  the  term  last  mentioned  shall  be  void,  and  of  non-effect. 

Statutes  at  t^t         •  i  t  i  •  •  •         /•  •  i 

Large.  Notwithstanding  this  state  provision  for  consecration,  there 

Iharr^^  is  uo  reasou  to  reproach  the  English  hierarchy  upon  this  score, 
notparivi-  qj.  q^  j^q  bishoDS  parliamentary  prelates :  there  is  no  just 
ground,  I  say,  for  any  raillery  or  reflection  of  this  kind.  For 
as  to  the  English  bishops  of  the  Reformation,  the  force  of  their 
character  and  the  authority  of  their  mission  depend  upon 
consecration  and  spiritual  conveyance ;  neither  doth  such  con- 
secration  derive  its  significancy  from  any  regulations  of  the 
civil  legislature.  Thus  much  I  conceive  may  be  collected  from 
the  act  in  which  the  bishops  and  priests  are  called  the  ministers 
of  God's  holy  word  and  sacraments.  Now  this  denomination 
supposes  a  divine  commission ;  for  as  nobody  can  represent  a 
prince  without  a  deputation,  so  neither  can  any  person  seal 
covenants  in  our  Saviour'^s  name,  and  govern  in  his  Church, 
without  a  delegated  power  for  that  purpose.  Farther,  by  the 
statutes  confirming  all  consecrations,  confirmations,  &c.  made 
by  the  direction  of  the  queen's  letters-patent,  we  can  fairly 
infer  no  more,  than  that  the  bishops  so  constituted  lie  under 
the  protection  of  the  state,  are  guarded  in  their  legal  privileges, 
and  covered  from  cavil  and  prosecution  in  the  temporal  courts. 
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The  convocation  sat  with  this  pariiament,  but  no  business   ELIZA- 

BETH 

was  done  excepting  the  grant  of  a  subsidy.  v .^_L-^ 

The  Dutch  Church,  settled  at  Austin-friars,  London,  com-  A  decne  in 
plained  of  some  of  their  members  to  the  commissioners  for^^Jj^^ 
causes  ecclesiastical.     Some  of  these  foreigners,  it  seems,  had  ^^^' 
misbehaved  themselves,  refused  to  submit  to  their  pastors,  and 
for  fear  of  censure  revolted  from  their  conununion.     This  case 
coming  frequently  up,  made  the  governing  part  addi«8S  the         511. 
commissioners,  that  those  who  had  thus  deserted  might  be 
obliged  to  return  and  make  their  submission.     The  bishop  of 
London,  with  other  commissioners,  made  a  decree  in  favour  of 
the  complainants.     The  substance  of  this  order  was,  that  this 
Dutch  Church  should  continue  in  its  disciphne  and  government. 
And  here  the  ministers,  deacons,  and  elders,  are  confirmed  in 
their  respective  functions.     There  is  likewise  an  exhortation 
to  all  reformed  foreigners  in  the  city  of  London  to  communicate 
with  this  Church,  and  acquiesce  in  its  regulations.   And  lastly, 
all  those  who  had  occasioned  any  disturbance  or  broke  loose 
from  this  communion,  are  declared  refractory  persons ;  and 
unless  they  recollect  themselves,  and  make  satisfaction,  are 
threatened  with  discipline.  JJ^: »?  . 

mi  .  1  i««iii*  •-■  Eccl.  Latino 

This  year  the  controversy  touchmg  the  habit  occasioned  Beig.  strypo 
farther  misunderstandings,  and  ended  in  an  open  rupture :  ThePur^ 
for  now  the  Puritans  drew  off  from  the  Church,  formed  sepa-  ^^M^ 

*       separate 

rate  congregations,  and  laid  the  Common  Prayer-book  wholly  congregor 
aside.  They  pretended  that  methods  of  compulsion,  and  tying  *^^' 
the  "  ceremonies  of  antichrist  to  the  sei*vice  of  God,'^  were  the 
reasons  of  their  going  off.  However,  they  did  not  at  first  trust 
to  extemporary  effusions,  but  officiated  by  the  book  made  use 
of  by  the  English  refugees  at  Geneva,  already  mentioned.  To 
this  there  are  some  additional  prayers  subjoined.  And  thus 
they  quitted  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  framed  a  schism. 
However,  some  of  their  ministers  thought  they  carried  their 
exceptions  too  far,  and  refused  to  join  them  in  their  revolt. 

These  separate  meetings  provoked  the  government,  and  put 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  upon  looking  after  them. 
About  a  hundred  of  these  Dissenters  met  in  PlummerVhall,  f^P^  ^^' 
under  the  pretence  of  a  wedding ;  but  this  excuse  being  thought 
too  slender,  about  fifteen  of  them  were  committed.  The  next 
day  seven  of  them,  viz.  Smith,  Nixon,  White,  Ireland,  Haw- 
kins, Rowland,  and  Morccraft,  were  examined.     They  were 
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brought  before  the  bishop  of  London,  sir  Soger  Marten,  mayor, 
the  dean  of  Westminster,  and  other  commissioners. 

The  queen  and  council  being  informed  of  these  meetings, 
wrote  to  the  bishop  of  London  to  bring  them  to  conformity  by 
gentleness  and  persuasion ;  but  that,  in  case  of  obstinacy, 
they  should  first  lose  their  city  freedom,  and  be  afterwards 
farther  punished.  The  bishop  laid  his  instructions  before  them, 
and  told  them,  over  and  above,  that  in  separating  from  the 
public  communion,  they  not  only  condemned  the  present 
Church,  but  likewise  the  whole  Reformation  in  the  reign  of 
king  Edward :  a  Reformation  for  which  many  good  men  had 
sacrificed  their  lives.  He  demanded  of  them,  whether  they  had 
not  the  Gospel  preached  in  its  purity,  and  the  sacraments  un- 
exceptionably  administered !  That  the  Church  of  England^s 
diifering  from  other  communions  in  circumstance  and  ceremony, 
was  no  just  ground  for  desertion :  that  these  were  things  indif- 
ferent, settled  for  the  sake  of  order,  and  lay  within  the  princess 
power. 

And,  because  they  insisted  on  the  model  of  foreign 
Churches,  and  pretended  to  be  governed  by  their  precedent, 
the  dean  of  Westminster  told  them,  all  the  men  of  learning  in 
Europe  were  of  a  different  sentiment  as  to  their  case.  To  this 
the  bishop  of  London  added,  that  even  the  learned  in  Greneva 
were  against  them.  He  produced  a  letter  from  some  of  the 
ministers  in  that  city.  The  expression  which  most  affected 
them  was  this,  "  That  they  should  exercise  their  office  against 
the  will  of  their  prince  and  bishops,  we  do  so  much  the  more 
tremble  at.'^ 

The  bishop  of  London,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  establish- 
ment, asked  them  this  question :  ^'  Have  we  not  a  godly  prince  ! 
Speak :  is  she  evil  V^  To  this  three  of  them  made  their  several 
answers  thus : 

William  White.     ^^  What  a  question  is  that,  the  fruits  do 


No ;  but  the  servants  of  God  are  per- 


Rogist. 

Grindal, 
fol.  33. 


show.'*'' 

Thomas  Rowland, 
secuted  under  her.**** 

Robert  Hawkins.  "  Why  this  question  the  prophet  answer- 
eth  in  the  Psalms :  '  How  can  they  have  understanding  that 
work  iniquity,  spoiling  my  people,  and  that  extol  vanity  V  ^ 

In  the  progress  of  their  examination  they  objected  against 
the  form  of  the  consecrated  bread.     Their  cavil  was  because  it 
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was  given  in  wafers  :  this,  they  said,  was  going  too  near  the    eliza- 
Roman  Communion.     The  bishop  of  London  replied,  that  the  '  j 

Church  of  Greneva,  for  whose  practice  they  had  so  great  a  re- 
gard, received  in  wafer-cakes.  When  arguing  and  gentle  ap- 
plications made  no  impression ;  when,  instead  of  promising  to 
forbear  their  meetings,  they  discovered  a  resolution  of  main- 
taining their  sentiments  and  schism,  some  of  them  were  re- 
manded to  prison;  but  it  was  not  long  before  they  were 
discharged. 

The  more  learned  and  considerable  ministers  of  this  party  Some  o/tfte 
disliked  these  excesses,  as  has  been  already  observed.     It  is  m^e^ 
true,  they  scrupled  the  practice  of  the  ceremonies,  suffered  in  JJ^^^^ 
their  preferments,  and  chose  rather  to  throw  up  their  business  o/tbe  dpa- 
than  to  comply :  but,  notwithstanding  their  disagreement  in 
these  matters,  they  would  by  no  means  drive  the  contest  to  a 
schism.     They  avoided  the  lengths  of  these  Separatists,  and 
would  neither  preach  nor  pray  with  them.  Amongst  these  men 
of  some  moderation,  Sampson  and  Leaver,  Coverdale,  Fox,  and 
Humphreys  may  be  reckoned.     These  men  had  gentle  usage  : 
their  preaching  was  overlooked,  and  some  of  them  were  suffered 
to  hold  preferments.  ArehWsbop 

The  Dissenters  had  sent  to  Beza  for  his  judgment  upon  the  Life. 
case.  What  freedom  he  took  in  censuring  the  constitutions  of 
the  Church,  has  been  already  observed  from  his  letter  to  Bul- 
linger.  But,  notwithstanding  his  singularities  against  the  habit, 
though  he  complained  of  it  as  tinged  with  superstition :  not- 
withstanding he  was  so  hardy  as  to  affirm  that  those  who  intro-  Beza't  opi. 
duced  it,  disserved  the  Church,  and  must  account  for  it  another  "*^' 
day :  notwithstanding  all  this  scruple  and  vehemence,  he  pro- 
nounced against  the  Separatists,  and  declared  the  ministers 
should  rather  comply  than  quit  their  business.  And  that  the 
laity  were  to  blame  who  chose  rather  to  lose  the  benefit  of 
public  service,  than  hear  a  preacher  that  wore  a  surplice. 
However,  he  advised  the  pastors  to  disburthen  their  consci- 
ence, to  publish  their  dislike  of  these  ceremonies  before  their 
congregation :  and,  over  and  above,  to  address  the  queen  and 
bishops  with  a  modest  remonstrance  against  them.  He  will  by 
no  means  have  them  subscribe  the  justifiableness  of  these  cere- 
monies, or  so  much  as  to  stand  neuter  and  silent  in  the  con- 
troversy. And  yet,  after  all  this  dissuasive  distance,  he  conjures 
the  brethren,  that  laying  aside  animosities  and  disaffection, 
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PARKER,  they  would  patiently  bear  with  one  another,  and  submit  to  the 
Abp.Cant.  ^j^^,^  ^f  ^y^^  queen  and  bishops :  that  they  would  keep  a  good 

^12-         correspondence  with  the  Conformists,  though  at  present  they 
^za,  Epist.  differed  from  them  in  some  matters. 

This  year  Beza,  who  succeeded  Calvin  at  Geneva,  made  a 

present  to  bishop  Grindal  of  his  Annotations  upon  the  New 

Testament.     The  bishop  returned  him  an  acknowledgment, 

ijeza  recom-  with  a  commeudatiou  upon  his  performance.     Beza,  writing 

sufjsenbinff  a  him  another  letter  of  thanks,  took  an  opportunity  of  suggesting 

^/ha^  ^  ^  closer  correspondence.     He  put  him  in  mind  that  iJxe  last 

stnied  to  by  year  the  reformed  Churches  of  France,  of  Greneva,  and  Swit- 

chul^^'^  zerland,  had  subscribed  a  common  confession  of  faith.     And 

abroad,       siucc  the  ChuTch  of  England,  as  he  seemed  to  be  well  assured, 

was  of  the  same  sentiment,  he  thought  a  public  attestation  of 

such  an  union  might  be  a  serviceable  expedient.     He  desired 

the  bishop  therefore  to  recommend  this  business  to  the  queen 

and  the  rest  of  his  order.    But  this  proposal  of  Beza  came  to 

•      nothing :  the  English  hierarchy  thought  it  more  advisable  to 

stand  upon  their  own  bottom,  than  incorporate  their  belief  with 

foreign  systems,  and  make  themselves  answerable  for  every 

Beza,  thing  defined  by  the  reformed  abroad. 

Epist.  8.  rjij^jg  y^j.  Nicholas  Wootton,  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law, 

and  dean  of  Canterbury  and  York,  departed  this  life.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  condition,  but  more  considerable  for  distin- 
guishing himself  in  eminent  stations  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  was  privy  counsellor  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  Edward  VI.,  to 
Cambdcn  quecu  Mary,  and  Elizabeth :  he  had  performed  nine  embassies 
Eiiz.  p.  129.  ^  ^g  emperor,  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  and  other 
princes.  He  was  plenipotentiary  at  the  concluding  three  trea- 
ties between  the  EngUsh,  French,  and  Scotch :  and  by  king 
Henry  VII I. "^s  will  was  constituted  one  of  the  sixteen  gover- 
nors, during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI. 

To  say  something  of  the  Scottish  Church  history  of  this 
year.  And  here,  by  way  of  introduction,  I  shall  briefly  touch 
some  passages  relating  to  the  State. 

The  king  of  Scots,  lodged  in  Edinburgh  in  order  to  his  reco- 
very, was  found  murdered  at  some  distance  in  a  garden.  The 
house,  to  conceal  the  villany,  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 
James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  being  suspected  of  this 
practice,  was  brought  to  his  trial,  and  acquitted.  Not  long 
after,  he  projected  marrying  the  queen,  and  procured  a  sub- 
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scription  from  several  noblemen  to  consent  to  the  enterprise,    eliza- 

BETH 

The  queen  making  a  visit  to  the  prince  at  Stirling,  Bothwell  v — ^   '  > 

seized  her  in  her  return,  and  carried  her  to  the  castle  of 

Dunbar.     It  was  commonly  said  her  majesty  was  in  the 

concert:  for,  soon  after,   Bothwell  was  not  only  pardoned 

all  misdemeanours,  but  gained  her  consent  for  the  marriage. 

To  make  way  for  this  sovereign  relation,  fiothwell  sued  a 

divorce  from  his  wife,  the  lady  Jane  Grordon.     The  cause  was 

heard  in  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrew'^s  court.     It  was  likewise 

tried  by  judges  commissionated  by  the  queen.     The  sentence 

was  given  for  the  divorce  in  both  courts,  but  the  grounds  were 

diiferent.     In  the  archbishop's  court,  it  was  proved  Bothwell 

and  his  lady  were  of  kin  in  the  fourth  degree  ;  and  that  they 

had  procured  no  dispensation  of  the  pope  to  remove  this 

obstruction.     In  the  other  court,  sentence  passed  upon  the 

proof  of  the  earFs  adultery.  s,)ot8wood. 

The  queen  now  returned  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Both- 
l^rell  sent  to  the  church  to  publish  the  banns  between  her 
majesty  and  himself.  The  reader  refusing,  John  Craig,  the 
preacher,  wad  desired  to  perform  that  office.  Craig  answered, 
^'  he  could  ask  no  banns,  especially  such  as  these  were,  without 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Church.'"  The  business 
was  propounded  in  a  session  of  the  Church ;  and,  after  some 
length  of  dispute  with  the  justice-derk,  it  was  at  last  concluded 
that  the  three  next  preaching-days  the  queen'*s  pleasure  should 
be  published. 

Craig  protested  he  could  resign  to  their  order  only  upon  Cmuj,  a 
condition  of  having  the  liberty  to  speak  his  own  mind,  and  that  ter,  dt'^Tr^ 
he  should  not  be  obliged  to  officiate  in  the  solemnity.    The  ^*"^  '^"' 
first  preaching-day,  before  an  audience  of  noblemen  and  privy-  ^/f<v^  the 
counsellors,  he  declared,  ^'  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  marriage  ^^ab^ak- 
between  the  queen  and  the  earl  was  unlawful ;  that  he  was  '^^^'' 
prepared  to  give  his  reasons  to  the  parties  themselves ;  that, 
in  case  he  was  denied  this  liberty,  he  would  desist  from  pub- 
lishing the  banns,  or  else  acquaint  the  congregation  with  the 
grounds  of  his  remonstrance.''' 

In  the  afternoon,  being  brought  before  the  council,  Bothwell  Hi»  hardy 
called  for  the  reasons  pretended  against  his  marriage.    Craig  ufb^^e^ 
answered,  first,  ^^  that,  in  the  last  assembly,  the  Church  had  ^^^^* 
prohibited  the  marriage  of  persons  divorced    for  adultery.'' 
Secondly,  he  let  him  know,  ''  that  the  divorce  from  his  lady 
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PAKKER,  was  managed  by  concert ;  that  the  unfairness  of  the  practice 
*-^'^  "^  '^  was  apparent,  by  the  precipitation  of  the  sentence,  and  subse- 
quent contract  with  the  queen.''^  And  lastly,  he  had  the  courage 
to  charge  Bothwell  with  forcing  the  queen,  and  a  suspicion  of 
being  guilty  of  the  king^s  murder. 

The  Sunday  following,  he  publicly  repeated  his  discourse  to 
the  council,  told  this  congregation  that  he  had  now  discharged 
his  conscience,  and  that  he  detested  the  marriage  as  a  most 
scandalous  engagement ;  but,  since  the  flattery  or  silence  of 
the  great  men  seemed  to  approve  it,  he  desired  the  people 
to  pray  that  God  would  turn  so  unrighteous  a  resolve  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Church  and  kingdom.  These  were  looked  on  as 
excessive  freedoms,  and  extremely  shocking  to  the  court.  And, 
being  sent  for  before  the  council,  and  reprimanded  -for  going 
beyond  his  bounds,  he  told  them,  ^'  the  bounds  of  his  commis- 
sion were  natural  reason,  good  laws,  and  the  Word  of  Grod ; 
that  he  had  kept  himself  within  due  compass  ;  and  that,  from 
all  these  topics,  he  was  ready  to  prove  the  marriage,  if  it  went 
on,  would  be  foul  and  scandalous.''^  He  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing more,  but  Bothwell  commanded  him  silence  ;  and  thus  he 
May  15,       went  oflf  without  farther  punishment. 

The  queen  To  procced :  the  queen  and  Bothwell  were  married,  in  Holy- 
^H^tl^  rood-house,  by  Adam,  bishop  of  Orkney ;  and,  to  make  the 
weU.  manner  more  agreeable  to  the  people,  the  solemnity  was  per- 

formed with  the  ceremonies  of  the  reformed  Church.  There 
was  but  a  slender  appearance  of  the  nobility ;  and  those  who 
were  present  seemed  unpleased.  Mons.  le  Crock,  the  French 
ambassador,  excused  his  absence  from  the  entertainment :  for 
both  his  master  and  the  queen  of  England  had  earnestly  dis- 
suaded the  match.  But  the  queen  was  ill  advised,  and 
betrayed  to  this  error.  In  short,  the  people  were  generally 
disgusted  ;  and  several  noblemen,  apprehensive  of  foul  practice 
from  Bothwell,  entered  into  an  association  for  the  preservation 
of  the  young  prince.  The  queen  set  forth  a  declaration  to 
assure  them  of  her  care  for  her  son^s  safety  and  education,  and 
that  she  intended  no  alterations  in  the  government.  But  she 
was  unbelieved:  the  associated  noblemen  ran  to  arms,  and, 
513.  making  an  unexpected  march,  sat  down  before  the  castle 
of  Borthwick,  where  the  court  then  resided ;  but,  not  having 
sufficient  force  to  invest  the  place,  both  Bothwell  and  the 
queen  made  their  escape. 
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Upon  this  rough  treatment,  her  majesty  provided  for  her    ^y^^- 
defence,  levied  forces,  marched  towards  Edinburgh,  and  drew  > — ,^^1^ 
up  her  army  against  the  lords  at  Garberry-hill ;  but  perceiving 
her  men  dismcUned  to  engage,  she  surrendered  to  the  associar  ^V^^^ 
tion,  and  was  sent  prisoner  to  Lochleven  under  a  guard.  LoeUmm^ 

These  noblemen,  having  thus  disposed  of  the  queen,  began  to 
break  amongst  themselves.  The  earls  of  Ai^le,  Huntley, 
and  others,  were  disjJeased  with  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  earl  of  Olencaim,  in  the  chapd  of  Hdyrood-house :  they 
lamented  the  qaeen^s  misfortune,  and  were  willing  to  retrieve 
her  affiurs. 

The  lords  of  the  faction  being  thus  disappointed,  implied  io 
the  gen^^  ass^nbly  to  bring  off  the  other  party  from  their 
adherence  to  the  queen.  The  assembly  approving  the  motion^ 
wrote  to  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Huntley,  Caithness,  Rothes, 
Crawford,  Menteith,  and  others,  to  repair  to  Edinburgh,  for 
the  settling  of  matters  in  Church  and  State.  To  make  their 
address  more  considered,  John  Knox,  Mr.  John  Douglas,  Mr. 
John  Roe,  and  Mr.  John  Craig,  were  appointed  commissioners. 
These  ag^its  had  instructions  to  acquaint  the  lords  that  the 
assembly  was  prorogued  to  the  20th  of  July :  that  this  was 
done  to  give  the  noblemen,  barons,  and  burgesses,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  convening  at  Edinburgh :  that  now  the  juncture  pre* 
sentcMl  fiur  for  discharging  the  remains  of  popery,  for  esta- 
blishing the  polity,  and  restoring  the  patrimony  of  the  Church. 
And  therefore  since  Providence  had  favoured  them  so  far,  and 
brought  things  to  so  hi^py  a  crisis,  they  entreated  them  to 
appear  and  give  their  assistance :  not  forgetting  to  intermix 
sometiiing  of  menace  and  iU  character,  in  case  they  failed. 
Thus  far  the  commissioners^  instructions. 

The  letters  they  brought  with  them,  besides  their  being 
much  of  the  same  tenor,  suggested  a  union  or  league  amongst 
the  professors :  that  by  such  a  conjunction  they  might  be  in  a 
condition  of  defence  against  the  violence  of  their  enemies,  id.  p.  209. 
Their  meaning  was,  that  they  might  be  strong  enough  to 
crush  the  royal  party. 

But  neither  these  commisedoners,  nor  the  letters  they  were 
charged  with,  did  any  business.  The  lords  at  Hamilton  (for 
there  the  commissioners  found  them)  excused  themselves  upon 
the  score  of  the  public  distractions,  occasioned  by  the  queen^s 
imprisonment:    that  Edinburgh,  appointed  for  the  place  of 
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PARKER,  meeting,  having  a  considerable  body  of  disciplined  men  in  it, 
^'  ^  *°^'^  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  venture  their  persons  there.   How- 
ever, they  declared  themselves  willing  to   concur  with  the 
Church  in  any  expedient  that  might  be  serviceable  to  religion. 
This  in  general :  but  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  the  lord  Boyd, 
were  more  particular  in  their  answers.     The  first  delivered  his 
mind  with  reference  to  the  public  scheme,  and  desired  that  re- 
solutions of  this  kind  might  be  postponed,  and  nothing  altered 
Idem.         before  a  general  meeting  of  the  estates.     The  lord  Boyd  pro- 
mised to  subscribe  their  policy,  as  they  called  their  book  of 
discipline,  but  with  the  limitation  of  this  phrase,  ^'  so  far  as  it 
might  stand  with  law.'*'* 

The  noblemen  at  Edinburgh,  perceiving  the  other  party  were 
not  to  be  gained,  resolved  to  finish  without  them.     And  to 
recommend  themselves  to  the  assembly,  they  agreed  to  all  the 
articles  proposed.     I  shall  mention  some  of  them. 
^»*^»  First,  that  the  acts  made  in  the  parliament  held  at  Edin- 

iiceen  tJte     burgh  in  August,  1 560 ;  that  these  acts  touching  religion,  and 
oHa!^^  ^^^  discharge  of  the  pope'*s  authority,  should  be  copied  from 
the/action,   the  registers,  and  have  the  force  of  law.     And  that  this  parlia- 
ment, so  far  as  matters  of  religion  were  concerned,  should  be 
declared  a  lawfiil  parliament. 

Secondly,  that  until  a  settlement  was  made  for  recovering 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  the  assignments  of  the  thirds  of 
benefices  should  be  duly  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  minis- 
try. By  the  way,  after  the  year  1560,  the  Boman  Catholic 
clergy  were  allowed  to  enjoy  two-thirds  of  the  profits  of  their 
preferment.  As  to  the  other  third,  it  was  paid  into  the  ex- 
chequer for  the  benefit  of  the  reformed.  But  the  ministers 
found  great  difficulty  to  get  part  of  this  slender  subsistence  out 
of  the  courtiers^  hands  \ 

Thirdly,  to  proceed :  it  was  agreed  that  in  the  first  ensuing 
parliament,  or  sooner  if  the  matter  was  practicable,  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Church  should  be  fully  restored,  and  nothing  done 
till  this  and  other  Church  business  was  perfectly  settled. 

Fourthly,  that  all  crimes  against  the  law  of  God,  should  be 
punished  by  the  direction  of  God'^s  word,  and  judges  assigned 
for  that  purpose.  And  in  case  the  constitution  happens  to  be 
short  in  either  of  these  points,  that  then  a  supplemental  pro- 
vision be  made  in  the  first  parliament.    To  explain  this  matter, 

'  A  remarkable  distribution  of  ccclesiaatical  property. 
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the  reader  is  to  observe,  that  tiie  Scotch  Kirk  thoueht  Chris-   eliza- 
tians  obliged  to  proceed  by  the  standard  of  the  judaacal  law :  ^    ^   '  - 
and  that,  for  instance,  idolatry,  murder,  and  adultery,  ought 
to  be  punished  as  Moses  prescribed. 

Fifthly,  that  for  the  future,  all  kings  of  Scotland,  before 
they  are  crowned,  should  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the  true 
religion  now  professed  in  the  realm. 

The  last  article  I  shall  mention,  provides,  ^^  that  the  nobi- 
lity, barons,  and  others,  shall  faithfully  engage  to  appear  in 
arms  for  the  extirpating  idolatry,  without  exception  of  place 
or  person.**^  By  this  clause  the  queen  is  particularly  struck 
at.  ^'  They  were  likewise  to  promise  the  removing  all  idolaters 
and  others  not  admitted  to  the  preaching  of  the  word,  from 
executing  any  function  in  the  Church,  which  may  disserve  the 
ministry  in  any  respect.^''  And  in  the  place  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  thus  cashiered  and  disabled,  there  should  be  a 
substitution  of  superintendents,  ministers,  and  other  necessary 
distinctions  in  the  Church. 

These  articles,  and  some  others  I  have  passed  over,  being  uem. 
unanimously  agreed,  were  subscribed  in  the  assembly  by  the 
earls  of  Morton,  Glencaim,  and  Marr,  the  lords  Home,  Buth- 
ven,  Sanghar,  Lindsay,  Graham,  Innermaith,  Ochiltrie,  a  great 
many  barons,  besides  commissioners  of  boroughs. 

Thus  the  assembly  had  fair  promises  for  lending  their  credit. 
But  when  the  lords  had  mastered  the  difficulties,  and  gained 
their  point,  they  disappointed  the  Kirk,  forgot  their  engage- 
ment, and  ran  counter  to  the  main  articles.  Sp***™;?!!)! 

Queen  Elizabeth,  being  informed  of  the  outrages  upon  the 
queen  her  cousin,  resented  the  indignity,  gave  the  Scotch,  that 
thus  maltreated  their  sovereign,  the  hardest  names  imaginable,         514. 
and  sent  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  to  expostulate  with  them, 
and  concert  measures  for  restoring  the  queen. 

When  the  ambassador  arrived  in  Scotland,  he  perceived  the  Th»  En^uh 
queen  had  a  great  many  enemies  ;  and  that  her  confinement  remondr(Ue$ 
was  so  close,  that  neither  himself,  nor  the  French  ambassador,  2SlS^^ 
were  permitted  to  wait  on  her.     The  rebels  were  somewhat  »po«  ^ 
divided,  and  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  her  majesty.     Leth- 1^. 
ington,  and  some  few  others,  moved  for  her  being  restored 
upon  these  conditions: — that  the  regicides  should  be  prosecuted 
and  punished  according  to  law  ;  that  care  should  be  taken  for 
the  security  of  the  young  prince;  that  Bothwell  should  be 
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PARKER,  divorced  from  her,  and  that  the  reformed  religion  i^ould  be 
^-^l^JLl^  firmly  settled.     Others  suggested  perpetual  banishment,  either 
into  France  or  England;    but  with  this  proviso,  that  the 
French  king,  or  queen  Elizabeth,  would  engage  to  prevail  witii 
her  to  resign  the  crown,  and  transfer  the  government  upoa 
her  son.     A  third  party  were  still  more  extravagantly  unjust 
and  barbarous :  they  were  for  bringing  the  queen  to  a  formal 
trial ;  and  taking  it  for  granted  she  would  be  cast,  their  sen- 
tence was  for  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  that  her  son  should 
be  crowned  immediately.      The  fourth  division  thought  this 
punishment  too  little,  and  declared  for  her  execution.     And 
Cambdcn,    this  doom  was  thundered,  out  of  the  pulpits  by  John  Knox, 
the^nT^  and  some  others  of  his  brethren. 

morton**"*^  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  on  the  other  side,  interposed  for 
Letters,  the  qucon  with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence  and  argument.  He 
&om.  xiii.  insisted  on  the  apostle^s  commanding  "  every  soul  to  be  subject 
to  the  higher  powers :  that  the  powers  were  ordained  of  God, 
that  they  ought  to  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath  but  for  con- 
science sake.*"  That  the  queen  was  accountable  to  none  but 
God  Almighty  for  her  administration:  that  no  court  upon 
earth  had  any  warrantable  pretence  to  bring  her  before  them : 
that  all  the  power  of  the  Scottish  magistracy  was  derived  from 
the  queen,  and  revocable  at  pleasure.  To  this  the  confederate 
revolters  replied,  that  by  the  Scottish  constitution  the  subjects 
had  a  particular  provision,  and  that  in  extraordinary  cases, 
they  were  to  apply  to  extraordinary  expedients.  They  were 
furnished  with  a  colour  for  their  disloyalty  by  Gfeorge  Bucha- 
nan :  who,  at  the  instance  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  had  lately 
written  his  damnable  dialogue,  as  Cambden  calls  it,  "  De  jure 
regni  apud  Scotos.^  In  this  tract,  continues  Cambden,  he 
affirms  a  right  in  the  Scots  for  making  and  deposing  their 
princes,  which  is  no  less  than  a  downright  contradiction  to  the 
Cambden.    history  and  records  of  that  kingdom. 

m'^f  B«*  ^^^  q^^n's  «.«emies  were  too  numerous,  and  had  gone 
Soots jfbro»i  too  far,  to  alter  their  resolves :  and  therefore,  upon  the  recess 
ffwomnuni  of  the  assembly,  the  lords  Buthven  and  Lindsay  were  sent  to 
aJdd^n  p^i^uAcle  her  to  resign  to  the  prince :  and  that  she  would  com- 
Oe  earl  of  ply  80  far  as  to  appoint  a  regent  during  his  minority.  The 
Ttge$a.  queen,  as  she  had  reason,  was  extremely  shocked  at  the  pro- 
posal, and  replied  with  an  air  of  majesty  and  resentment,  that 
she  would  rather  part  with  her  life,  than  her  crown.     But 
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beiDg  menaced,  and  roughly  treated  by  the  lord  Lindsay,  and  eliza- 
advised  by  the  earl  of  Athol  and  Lethington,  of  the  danger  of  v 
standing  her  ground,  she  subscribed  the  resignation  instrument. 
She  was  Sarther  disposed  to  yield  this  length,  by  a  letter  de- 
liTered  to  her  by  Rol3ert  Mdvil,  from  Sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
morton.  In  this  letter  the  ambassador  assured  her,  that  a 
resignation  made  under  such  duresse  was  void,  and  of  no  force 
either  in  justice  or  law. 

The  queen  being  thus  constrained  to  resign  her  sovereignty,  The  prince 
the  prince  was  immediately  crowned,  and  anointed  in  the  j^  29,* 
church  at  Stirling ;  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  assisted  by  two  ^^* 
superintendents,  officiating  at  the  solemnity.  John  Knox 
preached  the  sermon.  The  earl  of  Morton  and  the  lord  Home 
swore  for  the  king,  that  he  would  maintain  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, and  do  justice  impartially  to  his  subjects.  The  English 
ambassador,  though  in  town,  refused  to  appear  at  the  cere- 
mony :  he  thought  his  presence  might  be  interpreted  an  iq)pro- 
bation  of  the  proceedings  against  the  queen.  When  the  news 
of  this  revolution  was  brought  to  France,  the  earl  of  Murray 
made  haste  to  embark,  and  arrived  at  Edinbiugh  the  eleventh 
of  August  foUowing.  As  to  Bothwell,  and  the  fate  attending 
him,  a  word  or  two  may  not  be  amiss.  After  his  retreat  from 
Garberry,  and  a  short  stay  in  the  fort  of  Dunbar,  he  went  on 
board,  and  set  sail  for  Orkney  with  two  or  three  ships :  and 
being  denied  entrance  into  the  castle  of  Kirkwall,  he  was 
obliged  to  put  to  sea  again,  and  lived  upon  piracy :  but  not 
long  after  being  chased  by  a  greater  force  manned  out  by  the 
regent,  he  was  seized  upon  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  conveyed 
to  Denmark :  where,  being  discovered  by  some  Scotch  mer- 
chants, he  was  confined  in  a  very  offensive  prison.  This 
misfortune  threw  him  into  a  frenasy,  as  Spotswood  reports. 
However,  he  lived  ten  years,  but  without  his  liberty. 

The  regent,  now  established,  convened  a  parliament,  which  Thepariia- 
met  in  December  following.     The  first  act  sets  forth  the^^^ 
que^i^s  resignation  of  the  crown,  with  the  consent  and  appro-  Edudmrgh. 
bation  of  the  earls,  lords,  prelates,  barons,  &c.     And  here  the 
form  of  the  resignation  is  inserted:   I  shall  give  the  reader 
part  of  it,  to  show  the  hypocrisy  of  the  instrument,  and  that  the 
queen  was  forced  to  declare  she  was  willing.     It  begins  thus : 

^^  Marie  be  the  grace  of  Qod  queen  of  Scots,  to  all  and  Tkeform  vf 
sindrie  our  judges,  and  ministers  of  our  lawes,  liegis  and  sub-  ttt^mittw. 
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PARKER,  jects,  quhom  it  effeiris,  to  quhais  knaledge,  thir  our  letters  saU 
^ — 1, — '  cum,  greeting :  forasmeikle,  as  after  lange  greate  and  intoUe- 
rable  paines,  and  labours  taken  bee  us,  sen  our  arrival  within 
our  realme,  for  government  thereof,  and  keeping  of  the  leigis 
of  the  samin  quietness,  we  have  not  only  beene  vexed  in  our 
spirite,  body,  and  senses  thereby,  bot  als  at  length  are  alto- 
gidder  aa  weaiyed  thereof,  that  our  habflitie  and  sti^ngth  of 
body  is  not  abil  langer  to  indure  the  samin. 

^^Therefoir,  and  because  nathing  earthlie  can  be  more  com- 
fortabil  and  happy  to  us  in  this  earth,  than  to  see  our  deare 
son  the  native  prince  of  this  our  realme,  placed  in  the  kingdom 
thereof,  and  the  crown  royal  set  on  his  head,  wee  of  our  awin 
free  will,  and  special  motive,  have  dimitted  and  renoimced  the 
government,  guyding  and  governing  of  this  our  realme  of  Scot- 
land, lieges  and  subjects  thereof,  in  favours  of  our  said  sonne, 

James  6.        &C. 

^/i;  By  another  act,  the  pope'^s  authority  is  discharged,  and 

the  act  made  by  the  parliament  held  at  Edinburgh,  August 
24,  1560,  for  renouncing  the  pretended  jurisdiction  of  the 
515.  court  of  Borne,  is  confirmed,  and  all  acts  passed  in  former 
reigns  for  the  maintenance  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  are 
annulled  and  extinguished,  so  far  as  any  of  the  foresaid  acts 
are  repugnant  and  contrary  to  the  confession  of  faith  and  word 
of  God,  ratified  and  approved  by  the  estates  in  this  present 
parliament. 

Then  their  confession  of  faith  and  doctrine  follows ;  of  which 
I  have  given  some  account  already. 
The  general      Saying  or  hearing  mass  is  made  death  upon  the  third  oiifence 
latftjJUfe  o/by  tliis  parliament.     The  Protestant  ministers,  and  those  of 
^^u^jha-  ^^gjj.  communion,  are  by  another  act  declared  to  be  the  only 
ministers,     tame  and  holy  Kirk  within  this  realm.     It  is  farther  enacted, 
that  ^'  the  examination  and  admission  of  ministers  shall  be  only 
in  the  power  and  disposition  of  the  Church.'*^     And  then  fol- 
lows a  saving  clause  for  the  right  of  lay  patrons :  "  And  in  case 
of  any  dispute  between  the  patron  and  superintendent  concern- 
ing the  qualifications  of  the  person  presented,  it  is  lawful  for 
the  patron  to  appeal  to  the  superintendent  and  ministers  of  the 
province  where  the  benefice  lies ;  and  if  the  person  presented 
is  refused  by  them,  the  patron  may  appeal  to  the  general  assem- 
Jamei6.      bjy^  where  iJie  cause  is  to  be  finally  decided.*" 
cap.  7.  By  another  act  made  this  parliament,  the  kings  at  their  coro- 
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nation  were  to  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the  reformed  relirion  ELTZa- 

•  BETH 

then  professed.     The  next  act  I  shall  mention  provides  for  the  . 1j 

punishment  of  fornication.  For  the  first  offence,  upon  convic- j^*^J;^ 
tion,  the  parties  were  to  pay  forty  pounds  Scotch,  or  be  ™pri--^^^* 
8oned  eight  days  with  no  better  diet  than  bread  and  smaU 
beer ;  after  this  they  were  to  stand  bare-headed  at  the  market- 
place. For  the  second  offence  they  were  to  forfeit  a  hundred 
marks,  their  imprisonment  was  to  be  doubled,  and  both  of  them 
to  stand  in  the  market-place  with  their  heads  shaven.  For  the 
third  fault,  a  hundred  pounds,  or  else  their  imprisonment  was  to 
be  tripled,  with  discipline  in  diet  above-mentioned ;  after  this 
they  were  to  be  ducked  thrice  in  foul  water,  and  for  ever 
banished  the  town  where  they  lived.  These  corporal  punish- 
ments of  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  the  rest,  were  to  be 
executed  upon  all  those  who  either  refused,  or  were  unaUe  to 
.  pay  the  forfeiture  in  money.  As  to  the  fines,  they  were  to  be 
disposed  of  to  pious  uses  in  the  place  where  the  crime  was 
committed.  Incest, — that  is,  as  the  act  explains  itself,  coha- 
bitation within  the  degrees  prohibited  in  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  Leviticus, — ^is  made  death.  But  all  other  approaches  of 
consanguinity,  unforbidden  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  no  bar  James  6. 
against  marriage.  ^lu,  15^ 

There  is  another  remarkable  provision  relating  to  the  terms  ^^* 
of  communion ;    it  is  intituled,  ^'  Anent  the  True  and  Holy 
Kirk,  and  of  them  that  are  declared  not  to  be  of  the  same.**^ 

^^  Item.  Forasmeikle  as  the  ministers  of  the  blessed  evangel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  whome  Gh)d  of  his  mercy  hes  now  raised  up 
amongst  us,  or  heirafter  sail  rayse,  agreeing  with  them  that 
now  livis,  in  doctrine  and  administratioun  of  the  sacraments, 
and  the  peopil  of  this  realme,  that  professis  Christ,  as  he  now  is 
ofibred  in  his  evangel,  and  do  conmiunicat  with  the  holy  sacra- 
ments (as  in  the  reformed  Kirkes  of  this  realme  they  are  pub- 
liklie  administrat),  according  to  the  confessioun  of  the  faith :. 
our  sovereigne  lord,  with  the  advice  of  my  lord  regent,  and 
three  estaitis  of  this  present  parliament,  hes  declared,  and 
declaris  the  foresaid  persons  to  be  the  only  true  and  halie 
Kirk  of  Jesus  Christ  within  this  realme ;  and  decemis  and 
declaris  that  all  and  sindrie,  quha  ouiher  gaynsayis  the  word 
of  the  evangel,  received  and  approved,  as  the  heads  of  the 
confessioun  of  faith  professed  in  parliament  of  before,  in 
the  year  of  God  1560  yeares,  as  also  specified  in  the  actes  of 

6 
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PARKER,  this  parliament  mair  particnliarlie  dois  expresse,  and  now  roti- 

v.-LJ!^  fied  and  approoved  in  this  present  parliament,  or  that  refuses 
the  participatioun  of  the  halie  sacramentes  as  they  are  now 
ministrate,  to  be  na  members  of  the  said  Elirke  within  this 

Jam«»  6.      realme  now  presently  professed,  sa  lang  as  they  keep  th^nselves 

£p.'6.'        sa  divided  fra  the  society  of  Christ's  body."*' 

By  the  last  act  of  this  parliament,  which  I  shall  mention, 
none  but  those  who  profess  the  religion  established  are  allowed 
to  be  judges,  proctors,  or  public  notaries,  or  to  practise  under 
any  qualification  in  the  courts  of  justice.  But  this  act  has  a 
proviso  for  saving  the  rights  of  offices,  either  hereditary  or  for 

Ibid.  cap.  8.  life. 

The  hisihop  About  this  time  the  bishop  of  Orkney  was  oonvented  before 
%ot^Z  the  assembly  for  marrying  the  queen  to  Bothwell.  And  here 
^Moe^  these  men,  who,  as  &r  as  it  appears,  were  most  of  them  self- 
Knox*8  originated,  and  had  not  so  much  as  the  character  of  canonical 
Lesi^,'  '  priesthood,  took  the  freedom  to  depose  a  bishop.  They  like- 
p.  496.        yfioQ  ^{^  ^^Q  countess  of  Argyle  for  assisting  at  the  king^s 

christening,  performed  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Churdi  of 
Bome.  This  lady,  though  no  farther  concerned  than  by  repre- 
senting queen  Elizabeth,  submitted  to  their  discipline.  She 
was  ordered  to  make  such  public  satisfaction  in  the  chapel  at 
Stirling,  as  the  superintendent  should  appoint. 

In  January  following,  one  John  Hepburn,  and  three  ser- 
vants of  BotbweQ^s,  were  tried  for  the  king's  murder.    Spots- 
wood  reports,  they  confessed  the  crime ;  but  their  speech  at 
the  place  of  execution  was  more  than  the  regent  expected. 
Here  they  declared  before  Ood,  that  Bothwell  informed  them 
the  murder  of  the  king  was  suggested  and  carried  on  by  the 
TTiegtteM    carls  of  Murray  and  Morton:   and  as  for  the  queen,  they 
i^V  «^"*  cleared  her  from  all  suspicion  of  any  such  practice.     Bothwell, 
^»o^«fe»  ^likewise,  did  her  the  same  justice,  though  a  prisoner  in  Den- 
murdtr.       mark ;  and  to  his  last  hour  solemnly  averred  she  was  wholly 
unacquainted  with  what  happened  to  the  king.    And  fourteen 
years  after,  when  Morton  was  beheaded  for  misprision  of  trea- 
son, and  concealing  the  design  of  murdering  the  king,  he  con- 
fessed that  Bothwell  had  tampered  with  him  to  come  into  the 
plot ;  and  that  he  refused  to  engage,  unless  he  had  an  order 
to  secure  him  under  the  queen'^s  hand.     Upon  which  Bothwell 
replied,  his  demand  was  impracticable ;  for  the  queen  was  by 
Eiix.  p.  121.  no  means  to  be  acquainted  with  the  enterprise.    I  grant  Spotsr 
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wood^s  nftirative  is  short  upon  this  occasion ;  but  this  prelate^s    eliza- 

Church  History  was  printed  after  his  death,  and  the  manu-  ^ — .. L^ 

script  not  well  used,  as  I  am  credibly  imfonned.  ^™^' 

The  next  spring  the  queen,  making  her  escape  from  Loch-  charter  of 
leven,  was  conveyed  to  Hamilton,  and  joined  by  the  earls  of  ^^^i^, 
Argyle,  Gassils,  Eglinton,  and  Bothes ;  by  the  lords  Somer-  *«•  ^J^^ 
vile,  Yester,  Borthwick,  Livingston,  Herris,  Maxwell,  Sang-  her  escape 
har,  and  Boss,  and  by  a  great  number  of  barons  and  gentle--^]^. 
men.    A  council  being  called,  the  queen  declared  the  resigna-  ^  ^'  ^^^ 
tion  of  the  crown  extorted,  which  allegation  was  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Robert   Melvil,  and  others   then  present.         ^-IS- 
Upon  this,  the  instruments  for  resigning  the  government  were 
declared  void,  and  proclamations  set  forth  in  her  majesty'^s 
name,  commanding  all  the  lieges  to  rendezvous  at  Hamilton, 
and  assist  the  queen  against  the  rebels.     In  short,  the  queen  ^^7 1^* 
fought  the  regent  near  Glasgow,  and  lost  the  battle.    After 
this  misfortune,  she  made  towards  the  borders ;  and,  contrary  ^^^^^ 
to  the  best  advice,  put  to  sea,  set  sail  for  England,  and  landed  when  «Aa  w 
at  Workinton,  in  Cumberland.    She  feU  into  these  measures  in  iSiir.^'^ 
confidence  of  queen  Elizabeth^s  friendship.      The  queen  of 
England  had  given  her  a  strong  expectation  of  shelter  in  case 
of  distress,  and  had  presented  her  vdth  a  diamond,  as  a  mark 
of  her  aflfection.     The  queen  of  Scots,  some  days  before  she 
quitted  her  dominions,  sent  one  Beaton,  a  gentleman  of  her 
train,  to  queen  Elizabeth  with  this  ring.     He  was  instructed  Ji^j^j' 
to  acquaint  our  queen  that  his  mistress  intended  to  cast  her-  p-  ^ 
self  upon  her  protection,  if  she  happened  to  be  farther  pressed. 
This  gentleman  returned  with  large  promises  of  fiivour  and 
kind  usage ;  but  when  queen  Elizabeth  understood  her  sister 
was  actually  in  England,  she  drew  in  her  kindness,  and  -sent 
down  orders  not  very  inviting.     For  now  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  Cumberland  was  required  to  convey  the  queen  of  Scots  to 
Carlisle,  where,  under  pretence  of  more  security,  she  was  de- 
sired to  stay  till  queen  Elizabeth  was  farther  informed  of  the 
justice  of  her  cause. 

The  queen  of  Scots,  who  had  wrote  to  queen  Elizabeth  to 
be  conveyed  with  all  speed  to  court,  was  somewhat  shocked  at 
this  restraint.  She  was  now  sensible  of  her  mistake  in  ven- 
turing the  chance,  and  relying  so  far  upon  the  assistance  of 
England ;  but  that  wrong  step  was  past  retrieving.  And  thus 
being  in  no  condition  to  complain,  she  dissembled  her  disap- 
pointment, and  sent  the  lord  Herris  to  solicit  queen  Elizabeth 
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PARKER,  for  admission  to  her  person,  and  to  hear  her  defence ;  that  she 
< — li^^J!^  was  prepared  to  vindicate  her  conduct,  and  prove  the  misbe- 
haviour of  her  subjects ;  that  in  case  queen  Elizabeth  refused 
to  see  her,  she  desired  the  liberty  of  quitting  the  kingdom ; 
that  it  was  choice,  and  not  necessity,  which  brought  her 
hither;  and  for  this  she  mentioned  queen  Elizabeth'^s  kind 
assurances,  both  by  messages  and  letters. 

How  our  queen  stood  affected  is  uncertain:  it  must  be 
granted  her  mind  was  somewhat  mysterious.  But  how  friendly 
soever  she  might  be  disposed  in  her  own  fancy,  her  council 
advised  her  not  to  part  with  this  princess.  And  thus,  as  far 
Cuubden,  as  it  appears,  the  queen  of  Scots  was  kept  at  a  distiuace  and 
'  ^'  '  made  prisoner  upon  reasons  of  state.  As  to  this  resolution, 
though  of  no  bright  appearance,  I  shall  determine  nothing, 
however  I  cannot  forbear  suggesting  that  interest  has  often- 
times too  much  the  ascendant  in  public  debates;  and  thus 
poUtics  prove  the  bane  of  conscience  and  honour,  of  good  nature 
and  good  faith.  As  to  the  detaU  of  this  princess's  misfortune, 
it  not  being  the  business  of  a  church-historian,  I  shall  pass  it 
over  \ 

This  year  Thomas  Harding  and  Nicholas  Sanders,  doctors 
in  divinity,  lately  received  an  authority  from  the  pope  to  absolve 
all  the  English  who  returned  to  their  communion ;  they  were 
likewise  empowered  to  dispense  in  cases  of  irregularity,  wilful 
murder  excepted ;  their  conunission  extended  to  absolution  for 
heresy,  provided  the  person  reconciled  abstained  three  years 
from  officiating  at  the  altar.  The  Church  of  England  was  no 
less  battered  from  another  quarter,  for  now  Coleman,  Button, 
Halingham,  Benson,  and  some  others,  professed  an  ardent  zeal 
for  farther  degrees  of  reformation.  These  men  would  endure 
nothing,  not  so  much  as  in  government  or  ceremonies,  but  what 
lay  upon  the  letter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  thus,  either  out 
of  a  principle  of  conscience,  novelty,  or  faction,  they  declared 
strongly  against  the  Liturgy  and  discipline  established.  They 
went  upon  this  false  ground,  that  all  manner  of  resemblance 
and  conformity  to  the  Church  of  Home  was  plainly  wicked : 
and  though  some  of  these  men  were  imprisoned,  as  has  been 
related,  yet  what  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  party,  the  re- 
missness of  the  bishops,  and  the  countenance  of  some  great 
courtiers,  who  lay  at  catch  for  the  patrimony  of  the  Church, 

'  CoIlier*B  censure  on  this  atrocious  piece  of  perfidy  is  not  less  soTcre  than  tliat  of 
other  historiaDB,  though  the  expression  of  it  be  more  guarded. 
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they  came  strangely  forward,  and  increased  to  a  formidable   eltza- 
number  in  a  small  time.  v  beth.  ^ 

The  discouragement  the  universities  lay  under  for  the  study  ^^'  P-  ^^^ 
of  divinity,  was  a  circumstance  of  service  to  both  papists  and 
puritans.     The  seizing  the  Church  revenues,  and  bestowing  a 
great  part  of  the  remainder  on  court  clergy  and  noblemen^s 
chaplains,  made  young  students  very  backward  in  spending 
their  time  and  their  fortunes  this  way.     The  queen  being  sen- 
sible that  people  of  the  most  promising  genius  would  stand  off 
from  the  priesthood  and  fasten  upon  other  professions,  sent  a 
countenancing  letter  to  Cecil,  chancellor  of  Cambridge.     She 
let  him  know  that  those  who  studied  divinity  should  receive  ^.}f  «««««•- 
particular  marks  of  regard ;  that  upon  a  recommendation  from  raped  to 
the  heads,  their  merits  should  be  answered ;  that  she  would  see  ^^,  ^ 
them  preferred  to  places  of  dignity  and  wealth  ;  and  that  she 
intended  to  promote  none  but  such  as  had  a  fair  testimony 
either  from  the  bishops  or  ihe  university.     This  letter,  sent 
down  to  the  vice-chancellor  and  communicated  to  the  body, 
determined  their  studies,  raised  their  incUnations,  and  pushed 
them  upon  improvement.  Strype^s 

About  this  time  there  hiq>pened  a  misunderstanding  between  p.Tis.'' 
the  members  of  the  Dutch  congregation  in  London.     The  con- 
test began  about  the  use  of  godfathers  and  godmothers.     The 
ministers  were  for  keeping  on  this  custom,   which  no  small 
number  of  the  people  would  have  laid  aside.     There  were 
several  attempts  and  overtures  made  to  adjust  these  differences, 
but  to  no  effect.    At  last  they  drew  up  certain  ''  Theological  ArtkUs 
Propositions,^^  in  some  of  which  they  declared  their  opinion  j^^^'*.^^ 
touching  the  obligation  of  things  indifferent,  and  how  far  the  ^^l^^^g^ 
members  of  a  church  ought  to  resign  to  their  governors  in  such  »«»,  with 
matters.     To  procure  a  greater  regard  to  this  draught,  it  was  nuxdveniotu 
sent  to  the  Church  at  Geneva  for  their  approbation.    Beza,  %^^S^^ 
with  the  rest  of  the  Grenevans,  agreed  with  them  in  the  main,  (^Church, 
as  appears  by  their  letter,  but  some  articles  they  objected  to 
as  crudely  or  obscurely  expressed  ;  and  something  they  wished 
had  been  wholly  omitted.     The  Dutch  Church  brought  this 
letter  from  Geneva  to  bishop  Grindal,  their  superintendent. 
And  because  some  of  the  articles  were  determined  for  the  Eng- 
lish Church  against  the  Dissenters,  it  was  thought  fit  to  publish  ^^i^^ 
them  in  Latin  and  English.     The  articles  are  thirty-two,  and  *^<^;^ 
are  likewise  printed  in  Beza^s  epistles,  with  some  notes  and  pritUM-. 
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PARKER,  corrections  upon  them.     I  shall  only  mention  some  few  of  these 

V ^\  *°^'^  propositions,  which  seem  remarkable. 

To  begin,  in  their  15th  article,  they  maintain  ^'  the  Church  is 
517.  sometimes  hidden,^  by  which  it  is  supposed  they  must  mean  in« 
visible.  The  20th  article  asserts,  '^that  the  government  of  the 
Church  is  lodged  with  the  ministers  and  elders ;  and  that  the 
authority  of  the  universal  Church  is  no  less  represented  by 
these  persons,  than  that  of  the  state  is  by  the  magistracy/^ 
The  30th  article  sets  forth,  ^^that  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate to  maintain  and  defend  the  church  of  God  with  the  sword, 
even  so  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  in  behalf 
of  the  same  to  crave  his  help  against*  rebels,  heretics  and 
tyrants,  as  often  as  they  think  need  shall  require.^^ 

The  next  article  is  somewhat  more  remarkable.  It  stands 
thus: 

'^  If  any  man,  against  the  laws  and  privileges  of  his  country, 
advance  himself  as  a  lord  or  magistrate ;  or  if  he  who  is  con- 
firmed in  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  do  wrongfully  spoil  his 
subjects  of  the  privileges  and  liberty  which  he  hath  sworn 
unto  them,  or  by  open  tyranny  oppress  them ;  then  ought  the 
ordinary  magistrates  to  oppose  him,  who,  according  to  Qod 
and  their  duty,  ought  to  defend  the  subjects  as  well  against 
domestical  as  foreign  tyrants.**^ 

Upon  the  last  clause  of  this  article  Beza  and  the  Genevan 
Church  make  some  remarks.  I  shall  transcribe  the  words  as 
they  stand  in  the  English  titmslation. 

"  Your  conclusions,''^  say  they,  "  concerning  the  authority  of 
magistrates,  as  ye  sent  them  to  us,  we  do  not  doubt  in  general 
to  approve  as  godly  and  orthodox.     Only  we  could  not  conjec- 
ture why  in  article  thirty  ye  make  mention  of  tyrants.   And  m 
article  thirty-one,  which  seems  to  arm  inferior  magistrates 
against  the  superior,  we  are  forced  [hrix^iv]  to  forbear  our 
assent ;  not.  only  because  it  is  very  dangerous,  in  our  times 
especially,  to  open  such  a  window,  but  also  because  this  matter 
seems  not  simply  to  be  argued,  (as  the  thing  is  handled  of  you 
orXichbp!*''  ^  ^^  thesis)  but  from  very  many  and  very  weighty  circum- 
Grindai,      stauccs.     lu  this  aphorism,  therefore,  we  abstain;  and  that 
muoTis.     not  at  all  out  of  any  fear  of  men,  but  that  we  pronounce  no- 
wfii-*^  thing  rashly  in  a  matter  of  so  great  moment.'' 
^^  These  aninuulversions  are  surprisingly  extraordinary.     In 

Epist.  34.     the  first  place  they  palliate  the  doctrine,  and  soften  the  sense 
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of  the  thirty-first  article :  ^'  It  only  seems,^  as  they  express  eliza- 
themselves, ''  to  arm  inferior  magistrates  against  the  superior  ;^  '^— -v— ^ 
whereas  the  last  clause  is  sufficiently  plain  and  positive  for  re- 
sistance  in  case  of  open  tyranny,  of  which  the  people  must  b^ 
the  judges.  This  proposition  has  an  odd  face,  and  appears 
very  ill,  both  in  sound  and  sense.  The  Church  of  Geneva 
declare  themselves  senfdble  of  the  destructive  consequences. 
What  remedy,  then,  do  they  apply  to  prevent  the  mischief! 
Do  they  censure  the  doctrine  as  directly  unlawful !  By  no 
means :  this  would  be  deserting  from  their  great  master  Oal- 
vin.  What  then  t  Are  they  hardy  enough  to  defend  it !  Not 
so  neither ;  they  are  too  cautious  to  venture  their  credit  thus 
far.  They  think  it  most  prudential  to  pitch  upon  a  compromise, 
to  keep  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  and  suspend  their  assent.  And 
why  are  they  thus  reserved  and  unpronouncing  i  One  reason 
is,  because,  say  they,  the  '^  doctrine  is  very  dangerous,  in  our 
times  especially,  and  opens  a  window  to  injustice  and  rebeUion."^ 
Why  did  they  not,  then,  proceed  to  a  categorical  censure,  and 
stop  the  passage !  Their  next  words  explain  this  mystery : 
they  do  not  believe  the  doctrine  of  resistance  absolutely  unlaw^ 
fill ;  but  find  fault  with  the  London  Dutch  Church  for  asserting 
the  proposition  in  too  general  terms ;  whereas  it  ought  to  have 
been  guarded  with  distinctions,  restrained  to  particular  cases, 
and  laid  under  the  protection  of  '^  many  very  weighty  circum- 
stances.^ In  short,  the  remarks  upon  tiiis  prticle  are  strangely 
artificial  and  evasive,  and  not  much  becoming  the  pretensions 
to  dear  dealing  of  those  who  sent  them. 

To  proceed :  the  duke  of  Alva,  governor  for  the  king  of 
Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  was  barbarously  cruel  against  those 
of  a  different  religion.  This  persecution  drove  several  of  the 
reformed  into  England,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained. 
But  all  these  refugees  were  not  of  the  same  innocence  and 
complexion.  Some  were  extremely  wrong  in  their  belief,  and 
others  no  less  scandalous  in  their  manners.  This  general  en- 
tertainment of  all  comers  brought  a  reproach  upon  the  govern- 
ment ;  as  if  England  not  only  encouraged  all  sorts  of  heresies, 
but  afforded  protection  to  thieves,  murderers,  and  rebels.  The 
queen  thought  it  was  time  to  wipe  off  this  calumny,  and  distin-  ^*2S*£? 
guish  in  her  compassion.  To  this  purpose  she  wrote  to  the  Aa^Kwr  o^d 
archbishop,  with  orders  that  himself  and  his  suflragans  should  r^nJ^. 
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PARKER,  make  diligent  inquiry  into  the  character  and  religion  of  these 
Abp.Cant.  f^ji^igQ^^g .  fj^^  g^  visitation  should  be  made  in  every  parish, 

and  the  names  of  all  strangers  entered  in  a  register,  together 
with  their  country,  quality,  and  circumstances.     They  v^ere 
likewise  to  inquire  into  the  probable  motives  of  their  coming 
over,  the  manner  of  their  behaviour,  and  what  churches  they 
frequented.    And  where  any  persons  were  suspected,  they  were 
to  give  notice  of  them  to  the  justices  of  peace,  in  order  to  trial 
and  punishment.     And  here  they  were  not  only  to  suffer  for 
crimes  against  the  state,  but  likewise  for  non-conformity  to  the 
religion  established,  provided  they  did  not  belong  to  places 
strype'B       particularly  privileged  for  foreign  worship.    This  provision  was 
and  Life  of  no  morc  than  necessary  ;  for  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  held  pri- 
Rcgist^^  ^^'  vate  conventicles  in  London,  and  perverted  a  great  many. 
^^^^erai        ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  general  assembly  of  the  Church  was  held 
asstmfdy  at  at  Edinburgh.    Mr.  John  Willock,  superintendent  of  the  west, 
^^  '  was  elected  moderator.     He  refiised  to  manage  that  business, 
unless  upon  the  promise  of  better  order  than  had  formerly  been 
kept :  for  the  great  numbers  and  indiscreet  behaviour  of  some 
people,  made  the  meeting  very  noisy  and  ill-governed.     But 
upon  an  engagement  of  more  temper  and  submission  he  under- 
took the  function. 
Wkowre        At  this  assembly  an  act  passed,  '^  That  none  should  vote  in 
^JJ^^^  these  general  meetings  excepting  superintendents,  visitors  of 
voUng.        churches,  commissioners  of  shires  and  universities,  and  such 
ministers  as  the  superintendents  should  choose  in  the  diocesan 
synod,  and  bring  along  with  them."" 

And  that  the  assembly  might  not  be  troubled  with  unneces- 
sary business,  it  was  ordained,  '^  That  no  business  should  be 
proposed  which  lay  within  the  cognizance  of  the  superinten- 
.  dents,  and  ought  to  be  determined  in  their  synods.**^ 
ConstUtdum     And  as  for  acts  of  discipline,  it  was  decreed,  ^*  That  Papists 
^«'««^    continuing  obstinate  after  due  admonition  should  be  excommu- 
nicated :  and  that  those  who  were  guilty  of  murder,  incest, 
adultery,  and  other  such  heinous  crimes,  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  make  satisfaction  in  any  particular  chiurch,  till  they 
had  made  their  appearance  in  a  penitential  habit  before  the 
genend  assembly,  and  received  orders  there  for  a  course  of 
discipline.'*'* 

A  petition  was  likewise  put  up  to  the  regent  and  council, 
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that  the  committee  nominated  in  parliament  for  adjusting  the    eliza- 
polity  or  jmrisdiction  of  the  Church,  should  have  instructions  to  ,  beth.  ^ 
meet  at  a  day  prefixed  for  finishing  that  matter.  518. 

At  the  breaking  up  of  the  assembly,  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  Tke  biskop 
who  had  been  deposed  for  marrying  the  queen  and  Bothwell,  mahu^ 
was  restored  upon  his  submission.     However,  this  favour  was  «<*«»«»»»«• 
not  without  a  mixture  of  penance ;  for  in  his  first  sermon  he 
was  enjoined  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  fault,  and 
ask  God,  the  Church,  and  the  State  forgiveness.  ^u^^' 

And  here  it  must  not  be  omitted,  that  at  a  convention  of  ^»V. 

D  219 

the  estates  this  year,  in  which,  besides  the  commissioners  of  ms.  Acu  of 
boroughs,  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility  and  barons  were  ^ij.'^'^"^ 
present,  there  was  a  settlement  agreed  for  restoring  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Church,  and  particularly  the  tithes,  by  whomso- 
ever detained  since  the  Reformation.     This  article  was  signed  ^  ts^vood 
by  all  the  nobility,  barons,  and  commissioners  of  boroughs,  RefutaUo  * 
who  solemnly  promised  it  should  be  passed  into  an  act  the  next  Regim  Ec- 

parliament.  ^li.^^'"' 

This  year  one  Thomas  Heath,  a  Jesuit,  brother  to  the  late  Thomaa 
archbishop  of  York,  was  seized  at  Rochester.     He  was  sent  jesmil  tahm 
over  missionary  by  his  superiors,  with  instructions  to  pretend  *^^^ 
himself  a  Dissenter.     He  was  furnished  with  several  Anabap-  Puritan. 
tistical  and  Arian  tracts ;  and  was  to  throw  in  a  mixture  of 
Puritan  doctrines.     This  Heath,  after  six  years^  preaching 
about  the  country  in  the  habit  of  a  poor  minister,  applied  him- 
self to  the  dean  of  Rochester  for  preferment.     The  dean,  to 
try  his  talent,  gave  him  a  turn  in  the  cathedral.    In  his  sermon 
he  refined  a  little  upon  the  Church  of  England,  and  warped  to- 
wards Puritanism.     His  text  was,  that  '^  Prayer  was  made  ^^^  ^"-  ^* 
without  ceasing  unto  God  for  St."  Peter.^     From  hence  he 
took  occasion  to  observe,  that  these  prayers  were  not  such  as 
were  then  used  in  the  English  Liturgy.     As  it  happened,  a 
letter  dropped  out  of  his  pocket  from  the  pulpit,  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  sexton,  and  delivered  to  Guest  the  bishop. 
It  was  superscribed  to  him  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Fine,  from 
one  Malt,  a  Jesuit  of  character  in  Madrid.     The  purport  of  it 
was  to  instruct  him  in  the  management  of  his  mission.     Upon 
this  discovery  the  bishop  examined  him  closely.     At  first  he 
owned  no  inore  than  that  he  had  been  a  Jesuit,  but  was  now 
of  another  persuasion :  that  he  was  not  entirely  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  episcopal  party,  but  endeavoured  to  carry  Protest- 
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PARKER,  ancy  to  a  farther  improvement,  and  set  the  reformed  at  more 
»^   ^\  "'^  distance  from  the  Chmrch  of  Bome.     After  this,  upon  search- 
ing his  chamber,  they  found  a  licence  from  the  Jesuits,  and  a 
bull  from  pope  Pius  V .     In  this  instrument  there  yms  a  dis- 
cretionary latitude  for  preaching  what 'doctrine  his  superiors 
thought  fit.     This  compass  was  allowed  in  order  to  make  mis- 
understandings amongst  the  Protestants.     In  his  trunk  there 
were  several  books  against  infant  baptism,  with  other  hetero- 
doxies.   For  this  foul  practice  he  was  sentenced  to  stand  three 
days  in  the  pillory  at  Rochester,  his  ears  were  cut  oft,  his  nose 
slit,  and  his  forehead  marked  with  the  letter  R.      He  was 
over  and  above  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  but 
Rocbrater    ^^^^^  released  him  in  a  few  months  after. 
rSI        ^^  y^  *  proclamation  was  set  forth  for  keeping  fish-days, 
pt.  1.       *  and  particularly  Wednesday.     This  order  was  to  enforce  the 
'^J^^^  execution  of  an  act  made  the  fifth  of  this  reign.    By  this  sta- 
v^juhon    tute,  all  Wednesdays,  excepting  in  Christmas  and  Easter 
^'  weeks,  are  to  be  kept  with  the  same  restraint  of  diet  as  Satur- 
days, and  no  person  allowed  to  eat  flesh.     This  provision  v^as 
not  upon  the  score  of  discipline,  but  for  politic  reasons.     It 
was,  as  the  preamble  speaks,  for  the  better  maintenance  and 
increase  of  the  navy.     However,  the  penalty  ran  high;  for 
every  breach  of  the  statute  was  three  pounds  forfeiture,  or 
DeSchiB^  ^'  ^^"^^^''^  mouths  imprisonment.     This  fast  is  rallied  by  Sanders 
mat.  An-     accordiug  to  his  custom.     He  says  it  was  called  CeciPs  fiist, 
8****"^-       and  that  this  minister  was  supposed  to  suggest  the  clause. 
A  compiaitu     To  procccd :  Cheney,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  commenda- 
l^Siopof     tory  of  Bristol,  had  lain  under  the  imputation  of  being  ^po- 
Qioueeder,    pig^ly  afiectcd ;  though  the  charge,  as  far  as  it  appears,  was 
only  ignorance  or  ill  will.     He  preached  three  sermons  at 
Bristol  in  vindication  of  himself ;  but  was  so  far  from  giving 
satisfaction,  that  Dr.  Calfill,  and  one  Norbrook,  took  the  free- 
dom to  attempt  a  confutation  of  his  doctrine  in  his  own  hear- 
ing, at  the  cathedral :  and  more  than  this,  some  of  the  alder- 
men, and  other  burghers,  sent  a  letter  of  complaint  against 
him  to  the  privy  council.     There  were  several  pretended  ex- 
ceptionable clauses  inclosed,  which  were  likewise  transmitted 
to  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.    The  expressions  were  ex- 
tracted from  his  sermons  preached  in  that  city.     I  shall  give 
the  reader  some  of  the  most  remarkable. 

He  begins  with  acquainting  the  audience  that  he  was  not 
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come  to  retract  any  thing  he  had  formerly  asserted :  that  as   kliza- 
to  matters  of  controversy,  his  opinion  was  still  the  same ;  and  v .^ 


that  if  he  had  one  foot  in  the  grave,  he  should  deliver  the  same 
doctrine :  that  he  gave  them  no  other  directions  than  what  he 
followed  himself,  and  rested  his  own  happiness  upon.  After  this 
introduction,  he  cautioned  them  not  to  resign  too  implicitly  to  the 
new  writers ;  for  as  yet  they  had  not  stood  the  test  of  time,  nei- 
ther was  their  credit  so  well  established  as  that  of  the  Fathers. 

To  report  the  bishop  in  his  own  words:  "These  new  writers,  ^c*-  ^^^« 
in  matters  of  controversy,  as  Mr.  Calvin,  and  others,  agree  not 
together,  but  are  at  dissension  amongst  themselves,  and  are 
together  by  the  ears :  therefore  take  heed  of  them.  Yet  read 
them  :  for  in  opening  the  text  they  do  pass  many  of  the  old 
Fathers.  And  they  are  excellently  well  learned  in  the  tongues. 
But  in  matters  now  in  controversy  follow  them  not,  but  follow 
the  old  Fathers  and  Doctors,  though  Mr.  Calvin  denies  some 
of  them.  As  for  your  new  Doctors,  it  is  good  to  pick  a  sallet 
out  of  them  now  and  then. 

"  Scriptures,  Scriptures  do  you  cry  ?    Be  not  too  hasty  :  for  //«  dodriue 
so  the  heretics  always  cried,  and  had  the  Scriptures.    I  would  ask  ^hnauT 
this  question  ;  I  have  to  do  with  an  heretic :  I  bring  Scripture 
against  him.  And  he  will  confess  it  to  be  Scripture.  But  he  will 
deny  the  sense  that  I  bring  it  for.  How  now  ?   How  shall  this  be 
tried  ?  Marry,  by  consent  of  the  Fathers  only,  and  not  by  others,  strype's 

"  In  reading  the  Scriptures  be  you  like  the  snail ;  which  is 
a  goodly  figure.  For  when  he  feels  a  hard  thing  against  his 
horns,  he  puUs  them  in  again.  So  do  you ;  read  Scripture,  of 
God'^s  name,  but  when  you  come  to  matters  of  controversy,  go 
back  again :  puU  in  your  horns.  I  never  brought  free-will 
into  the  pulpit.  I  would  to  God  it  had  never  been  brought 
into  that  place.  Luther  wrote  a  very  ill  book  against  free-will; 
wherein  he  did  very  much  hurt.  But  Erasmus  answered  him 
very  learnedly.     In  this  point  I  am  of  Erasmus's  opinion  \ 

" Let  them  not  say,  as  was  lately  preached  here,  that         519. 

the  Fathers  had  their  faults ;  which  they  had  indeed :  but  let 
them  all  bring  me  the  consent  of  the  Fathers  for  these  matters 
now  in  controversy ;  otherwise  I  will  not  yield  to  them,  nor  be 
of  their  judgment.'*' 

*  It  is  a  pity  that  KrasmuB^s  admirable  work  on  the  "  Freedom  of  the  Will "  is  not 
translated  into  English,  as  Luther^s  '*  Bondage  of  the  Will/*  though  less  meritorious,  has 
received  this  complimeDt. 

VOL.  VI.  H  h 
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PARKER,  The  last  article  I  shall  mention  seems  a  paradox,  to  speak 
v-J!i.^J!I!j  softly.  "  A  question  may  be  asked  (continues  the  bishop)  be- 
oKiJTgs'vf'''  ^ween  the  young  maid  and  Nahaman :  whether  a  godly  man 
may  be  at  idol-service  with  his  body,  his  heart  being  with  God, 
without  offence  or  sin  f  I  say  he  may ;  and  because  you  shall 
not  think  I  am  of  this  opinion  only,  I  will  bring  you  Peter 
Martyr,  a  learned  man,  and  as  famous  as  ever  was  in  our  time> 
being  your  own  doctor.  He  says,  a  man  may  be  present  with- 
out offence.  His  words  are  these  :  ^  Non  enim  simpliciter  et 
omnibus  modis  interdictum  est  hominibus  ne  in  fanis  prsesentes 
adsint,  dum  pro&ni  et  execrandi  ritus  exercentur.**  '*'* 

This  instance  of  Nahaman  supposes  Elisha  gave  him  leave  to 
V.  18, 19.  attend  his  master  in  the  house  of  Bimmon :  this  is  inferred 
from  the  prophet  bidding  him  *'  go  in  peace,^  after  he  had  de- 
clared his  case,  and  asked  pardon.  But,  in  answer  to  this,  it  is 
observed  by  some  expositors,  that  the  18th  verse  is  not  rightly 
translated  as  to  the  marks  of  time ;  and  that  Nahaman  did  not 
ask  leave  for  any  future  latitude,  but  begged  pardon  for  the 
former  liberty  he  had  taken,  by  bearing  a  part  in  idolatrous 
worship.  And  this  sense,  say  they,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  17th  verse,  where  he  makes  a  profession,  that  from  hence- 
forth he  would  offer  ''  neither  burnt-offering  nor  sacrifioe  unto 
other  gods,  but  unto  the  Lord  ^.^^ 
The  adran-  To  return :  thus  the  main  of  the  charge  against  this  bishop, 
&?^  1^7,  waa  his  vindicating  the  Fathers,  and  preferring  their  authority 
mo^^^nls.  '''*  ^  *^®  Novelists.  Now  one  would  think  the  bishop  laid  down 
a  very  safe  rule  for  direction.  The  Fathers  lived  nearest  the 
Apostles,  and  some  of  them  conversed  with  them.  From  this 
circumstance  they  had  the  advantage  of  traditionary  exposi- 
tions. They  must  be  best  acquainted  with  the  proverbial  ex- 
pressions of  the  Jewish  nation,  with  the  customs  to  which  the 
Scriptures  allude,  with  the  force  and  phraseology  of  ^  the  lan- 
guage; besides,  extraordinary  illumination,  and  supernatural 
effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  not  uncommon  in  the  first  ages. 
And  as  for  matters  of  government  and  ceremonies,  the  ancients 
have  still  a  farther  claim  to  regard :  for  here  the  Apostles'" 
practice,   and  that  of   their  immediate  successors,   was  an 

1  Dr.  Lightfoot  would  thus  render  the  passage  in  the  past  tense ;  but  all  of  the  ancient 
versions,  as  well  as  our  own  vnlgate,  are  against  him.  If  the  act  be  considered  in  a  civil 
light,  Naaman  might  bend  in  respect  to  the  king  without  regarding  the  idol. — Vide 
Booth  royd,  in  loco. 
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evidence  of  their  approbation,  and  the  best  comment  on  their  eliza- 
writings.  vi^^ 

As  to  the  remonstrance,  it  is  supposed  the  privy- council  saw 
through  the  weakness  of  it.  To  prevent  an  ill  impression,  the 
bishop  wrote  to  secretary  Cecil,  acquainted  him  with  the  case, 
and  that  some  of  the  Bristol  preachers  had  misbehaved  them- 
selves. This  Cheney,  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Mary's  reign,  vtras 
one  of  the  Protestant  divines  who  argued  in  the  convocation. 

The  next  year  the  civil  war  between  the  Hugonots  and  the 
French  king  was  revived.     The  queen,  by  secretary  Cecil's  ^  9^ 
advice,  treated  with  the  prince  of  Conde's  agent,  and  agreed  to  French 
assist  these  Protestants :  though,  by  the  way,  they  overlooked  c^bden! 
her  in  the  late  pacification  between  them  and  their  prince.  The  ^'^^" 
queen  suffered  in  her  honour  upon  this  score.     The  abetting 
subjects  i^ainst  their  sovereign  was  not  every  where  under- 
stood.    For  instance,  seignior  Bertano,  an  Italian  gentleman, 
wrote  an  expostulatory  letter  to  Cecil  upon  this  head.     The 
secretary,  in  his  answer,  acquaints  the  gentleman,  that  the 
queen  had  done  nothing  indefensible,  and  that  her  conduct 
might  easily  be  justified  to  indifferent  judges :  but  he  neither 
argued  the  point,  nor  assigned  the  reasons  for  satisfaction.        a.d.  1569. 

This  summer,  one  Tilney,  a  gentleman,  moved  for  a  mar- 
riage dispensation.  The  case  was  at  last  brought  into  the 
Arches,  where  the  archbishop,  the  lord  keeper,  and  the  secre- 
tary Cecil,  were  present.  The  question  was  double,  whether 
the  case  would  admit  of  a  dispensation,  and  if  so,  who  had  a 
right  to  give  it.  The  secretary  affirmed  the  queen  might  do  it, 
^^  for  she,''  says  he,  *'  may  do  as  much  as  the  pope.""  The  arch- 
bishop looked  upon  this  as  a  crude  assertion,  and  discovered 
his  dislike:  but  afterwards,  to  prevent  misconstruction,  he 
explained  himself  on  this  head  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary.  He 
told  this  minister,  '^  he  would  by  no  means  dispute  the  queen's 
absolute  power,  or  prerogative  royal ;  nor  how  far  her  highness 
might  claim  a  papal  jurisdiction,  or  act  upon  precedents  in  the 
court  of  Bome :  but  yet,  if  a  subject  should  receive  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  crown,  not  warranted  by  the  laws  made  by  her 
majesty,  and  the  three  estates,  in  this  case  he  questions  whe- 
ther the  subject  might  not  some  time  or  other  be  called  to 
account,  and  lose  the  benefit  of  such  a  grant ;  especially  since 
the  extent  of  dispensations  is  precisely  settled  by  act  of  par- 
liament :  it  is  true,  during  the  prince's  life  such  grants  might 

Hh2 
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PARKER,  be  covered  from  dispute ;  but  then  another  reign  might  call  for 

Abp.Cant.^  retrospection.**^     And  here  he  declares  himself  disgusted  with 

some  lawyers,  who  make  the  injunctions  of  a  prince  during  his 

own  life,  not  to  have  equal  force  with  the  canon  law  upon  the 

same  question.     He  instances  the  queen'^s  injunctions  upon 

all  ministers,  relating  to  their  marriage :  and  puts  the  question 

whether  they  are  capable  of  any  ecclesiastical  preferment,  in 

case  they  happen  to  omit  the  circumstances  prescribed.     This 

order  already  related  the  archbishop  approves,   provided  the 

printer  had  not  made  a  gross  mistake  in  publishing  it.  For  the 

A  gross  mi^-  injunctions  in  the  original  manuscript  run  thus  :  ^^  That  the 

%^?8*^    parties  marriable  must  be  so  allowed  by  two  justices  of  the 

j>rintedin-    peaco,  OT  by  the  ordinary.  Whereas  it  is  printed,  ^^and  by  the 

lafhi;  to  the  ordinary .''^     Now  this  latter  reading  makes  the  order  much 

Z.-'cu'rm/.     more  remarkable,  and  severe  upon  the  clergy.     However,  the 

lawyers  were  of  opinion  an  overlooking  or  contempt  of  this 

part  of  the  injunctions  drew  no  incapacity  along  with  it,  nor 

Shype's  Life  was  any  disabling  omission. 

Parker,'  ^ '       About  this  time  the  duke  of  Alva  sent  an  agent  to  the  Eng- 
p.  277.        iigj^  court :  his  pretence  was  to  adjust  some  differences  relating 
to  commerce :  but  the  bottom  design  was  to  countenance  an 
intended  insurrection,  to  give  advice  of  the  progress,  and  head 
the  reinforcement  which  was  to  be  sent  from  Flanders.     To 
The  earh  of  touch  upou  this  matter,  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and 
fjerhnd  aud  Westmorland  were  suspected  for  malcontents,  and  commanded 
/!IwmiVa  ^^  court  to  purgc  themselves:  but,  instead  of  obeying  the 
reieiiion  in   quecu'^s  summous,  they  discovered  their  practice,  rung  the  bells 
backwards  to  raise  the  country,  and  formed  an  army.     To  im- 
pose upon  the  people,  and  bring  them  into  a  revolt,  they  threw 
out  several  specious  pretences.     Some  of  them  were  made  to 
believe  these  forces  were  levied  to  guard  the  queen.    Others 
were  told  all  the  English  quality  had  engaged  to  restore  the 
520.         Roman  Catholic  religion :  and  to  others  they  pleaded  a  neces- 
sity of  appearing  in  arms  to  rescue  the  ancient  nobility  from 
the  insults  of  upstarts,  and  to  secure  the  country  from  being 
betrayed  to  foreign  interest.     One  Nicholas  Morton  was  a 
great  incendiary  in  this  commotion.     He  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  from  the  pope  for  this  purpose,  and  had  instructions  to 
declare  the  queen  an  heretic,  and  that  she  had  forfeited  her 
Cambden,    dominions  for  her  misbelief. 

The  rebels  now  inci'eased  to  a  considerable  number :  and, 
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ranged  in  military  order,  published  a  declaration,  '^  that  they    efjza- 

had  taken  the  field  only  to  restore  the  religion  of  their  ances-  v 1^ 

tors,  to  remove  evil  counsellors,  to  enlarge  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
lately  imprisoned,  and  recommend  other  discountenanced  men 
of  quality  to  the  queen''s  favour.  As  for  her  majesty,  they  were, 
and  resolved  to  be  always,  her  most  obedient  subjects,  and 
should  never  attempt  anything  against  her.*" 

Besides  this  manifesto,  they  sent  circular-letters  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  to  exert  themselves,  and  join  them.  But 
these  men,  as  Gambden  reports,  were  so  far  from  closing  witli 
the  invitation,  that  most  of  them  sent  up  their  letters,  with 
those  that  brought  them,  to  the  queen,  and,  from  all  quarters 
of  the  kingdom,  offered  the  crown  their  assistance  against  the 
rebels  of  their  religion. 

However,  the  insurrection  went  on,  and  the  rebels  made  Their  oui- 
their  first  march  to  Durham.  And  here,  going  into  the^'J^, 
churches,  they  tore  the  English  Bible  and  the  Gommon 
Prayer.  They  officiated  in  the  service  of  the  mass,  had  the 
five  wounds  of  Christ  represented  in  some  of  their  colours,  and 
a  chalice  in  others.  One  Richard  Norton,  an  ancient  gentle- 
man, ^carried  the  standard  with  a  cross  in  it.  And  thus  they 
came  to  Clifford-moor,  not  far  from  Wetherby.  Here  they 
mustered  their  army,  and  found  themselves  no  more  than  six 
hundred  horse,  and  four  thousand  foot.  When  they  under- 
stood the  queen  of  Scots,  whose  rescue  they  designed,  was 
conveyed  from  Tutberry  to  Coventry,  and  that  the  queen'^s 
forces  were  almost  ready  to  inclose  them,  they  countermarched 
to  Raby,  the  earl  of  Westmorland's  seat.  From  hence  they 
set  down  before  Bernard-castle,  and  had  it  surrendered.  But 
now  the  earl  of  Sussex,  moving  towards  them  with  seven 
thousand  effective  men,  they  retreated,  first  to  Auckland,  then 
to  Hexham,  and  afterwards  to  Naworth-castle.  And  here, 
receivini?  intelli&:ence  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  lord  TherebriUon 
admiral  Clinton  were  coming  down  upon  them  from  the  south, 
with  a  body  of  twelve  thousand,  the  two  earls,  with  a  few  of 
their  friends,  slipped  away  into  Scotland.  When  those  who 
headed  the  revolt  were  missing,  the  rest  quickly  dispersed. 
There  were  three-score  and  six  constables  and  others  executed 
at  Durham,  amongst  which,  Plumptree,  a  priest,  and  Struther, 
an  alderman,  were  the  most  remarkable.  Simon  Digby,  John 
Fulthorpe,  Thomas  Bishop,  and  Robert  Pennyman,  suffered  at 
York ;  and  Chiistopher  and  Thomas  Norton,  at  London.   Tlic 
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PARKER,  earl  of  Westmorland  made  his^escape  into  Flanders,  where  he 
Abp.^  ftnt.  commanded  a  regiment  under  the  king  of  Spain ;  but  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  was  afterwards  discovered,  put  into  the  hands 
CamMcn,    of  the  English  by  the  earl  of  Murray,  and  beheaded  at  York. 
Sanders  makes  a  martyr  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
reports  that  his  life  was  promised  him  on  condition  of  changing 
De  Schis-     his  religion.     This  historian,  whose  principles  are  desperate, 
mate  An-     ^^  j  }^jg  2eal  almost  mounted  to  distraction,  lays  the  miscarriafire 
ib.  3,         upon  the  defect  of  conduct,  and  the  immaturity  of  the  project. 
^'  '*  It  was  because,''^  says  he,   ^^  the  pope  had  not  pubUcIy 

excommunicated  the  queen,  and  absolved  her  subjects  from 
their  allegiance  ;^  but  Cambden,  as  hath  been  observed,  though 
of  a  different  reUgion,  reports  the  Papists  to  better  advantage, 
and  gives  a  more  honourable  account  of  this  matter.  *^  Upon 
this  disappointment,*^  continues  Sanders,  '^  the  Catholics  began 
to  be  apprehensive  that  time  and  persecution  might  wear  off 
the  remainder  of  their  party.  To  prevent  this  misfortune, 
they  projected  the  founding  the  transmarine  seminaries ;  that 
by  such  a  reserve,  they  might  be  furnished  with  English  mis- 
sionaries to  perpetuate  and  increase  their  communion.  This 
Engiisk  schcmc  was  executed,  and  the  college  of  Douay  founded  this 
JtLded  m  year,  at  the  charge  of  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain.  Dr.  William 
^'d^'  Allen,  an  Englishman,  was  made  head  of  it.  In  the  year  1579» 
xchen,  a  coUege  at  Rome  was  founded  for  the  same  purpose  by  Gre- 
gory XIII.,  who  settled  four  thousand  crowns  per  annum  to 
subsist  the  society.  The  famous  Robert  Persons,  an  English 
Jesuit,  was  rector  of  this  college.  King  Philip  founded  ano- 
ther of  these  nurseries  at  Valladolid,  in  the  year  J  589  ;  and 
one  at  Seville,  in  1593.  The  same  prince  founded  St.  Omers, 
in  Artois,  in  the  year  1596.  Besides  these,  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, Madrid,  Louvain,  Liege,  and  Ghent,  afforded  each  of 
them  a  foundation  for  the  same  business. 

The  two  colleges  of  Douay  and  Borne  received  such  en- 
couragement, and  flourished  to  that  degree,  that,  when  San- 
ders wrote,  above  three  hundred  priests  had  been  sent  off 
from  thence  into  England.  And  here  he  breaks  out  into 
admiration  of  the  zeal  and  resolution  of  these  missionaries : 
that,  in  Catholic  countries,  the  priesthood  was  often  courted 
for  interest  and  honour ;  but  those  who  were  sent  over  hither 
had  no  such  mercenary  regards  to  tempt  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  had  nothing  but  poverty,  reproach,  and  the  utmost 
la.  p.  120.    hardship  to  expect.    But  no  dissuasives  of  their  parents,  no 
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loss  in  their  fortunes,  no  prospect  of  danoer  and  death,  could   eliza- 
shake  their  constancy,  or  discourage  them  from  the  enterprise,  v ^^^l^ 

To  engage  the  membera  of  these  societies  more  firmly,  and 
harden  them  for  the  business  to  which  they  were  bred,  they 
obliged  them  to  take  the  following  oath  at  their  admission, 
provided  they  were  grown  up  to  man^s  estate : — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  one  bred  iQ  this  English  college,  considering  how  ^  ^'*^ 
great  benefits  Ood  hath  bestowed  upon  me,  but  then,  especially,  members  of 
when  he  brought  me  out  of  mine  own  country,  so  much  in-  ^„^^'* 
fected  with  heresy,  and  made  me  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church, — as,  also,  desiring  with  a  thankful  heart  to  improve  so 
great  a  mercy  of  God, — ^have  resolved  to  offer  myself  wholly  up 
to  dUvine  service,  as  much  as  I  may,  to  fulfil  the  end  for  which 
this  our  college  was  founded  ;  I  promise,  therefore,  and  swear, 
in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  am  prepared  from 
mine  heart,  with  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  in  due  time  to 
receive  holy  orders,  and  to  return  into  England,  to  convert  the 
souls  of  my  countrymen  and  kindred,  when,  and  as  often  as,  it 
shall  seem  good  to  the  superior  of  this  college,"^  &o.  Continua- 

To  give  farther  encouragement,  pope  Pius  V.  sent  his  brief  g^nders^s  Do 
to  the  students  of  these  colleges,  to  execute  the  scheme,  and  ^„^  j^™^^^ 
undertake  the  mission  for  England  :  and,  that  they  might  act  Funeral 
without  clashing,  and  with  the  better  harmony,  he  put  them  Hist!l>ook9, 
all  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Allen,  afterwards  cardinal.  P-  ^*^- 

And  now  the  court  of  Borne,  having  waited  a  long  time  for         521. 
queen  Elizabeth'^s  recollection,  and  despairing  of  her  recovery, 
resolved  to  proceed  to  extremities,   and  declare  her  excom* 
municated.     I  shall  translate  the  bull  as  it  stands  in  Sanders^s 
book,  '^  De  Schismate  Anglicano  ^P  p-  423. 


roi/i 


^'  A  declaratory  sentence  of  our  holy  lord  pope  Pius  V .,  Thepope'n 
against  Elizabeth,  pretended  queen  of  England,  and  all  heretics  communi^ 
adhering  to  her.     By  virtue  of  which  sentence  all  her  subjects  **^'Y  ^ 
are  absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  all  other  en-  absolving  tite 
gagements  whatsoever :    and  those  who  for  the  future  shall  S|^  ^. 
obey  her,  are  pronounced  excommunicated.  ^"^ 

^'  Pius,  bishop,  servant  to  the  servants  of  God,  for  a  memo- 
rial of  the  matter. 

"  He  that  reigns  above,  to  whom  all  power  in  heaven  and  in 
earth  is  given,  has  consigned  his  one  holy  Catholic  Church, 


'  Tills  book,  "  De  Origine  ct  Progrcssu  SchiBmatis  AnglicaDi,*^  conferred  on  its  author 
tho  disagreeable  aoubritptel,  "lying  Sanders.**  It  has  been  exposed  by  Bayle,  Damct,  &c. 
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PARKER,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation,  to  the  sole  government  of 
v-^'  ^^ ''  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  his  saccessor  the 
bishop  of  Borne.  This  successor  he  has  constituted  supreme 
Jer.  i.  over  all  nations  and  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down, 
to  destroy,  to  build,  and  to  plant ;  to  the  end,  that  the  faith- 
ful, being  incorporated  by  mutual  charity,  may  be  preserved  in 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  presented  unblemished  and  accept- 
able to  their  Saviour.  The  goodness  of  Grod  having  pleased  to 
set  us  at  the  helm,  and  entrust  us  with  the  presidency  in  his 
Church,  we  have  omitted  no  opportunities,  but  exerted  our- 
selves to  the  utmost  that  unity  and  Catholic  religion  might  be 
inviolably  maintained,  which  God  for  the  trial  of  integrity,  and 
for  the  punishment  of  misbehaviour,  has  suffered  to  labour 
under  so  great  a  calamity. 

'^  But  now  the  ungodly  are  grown  up  to  such  a  degree  of 
power,  that  there  is  no  part  of  Christendom  in  which  they 
have  not  endeavoured  to  scatter  their  infection  and  poison  with 
their  heterodoxies ;  that  vassal  of  iniquity,  the  pretended  queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  being  particularly  active,  and  affording 
shelter  and  sanctuary  to  the  most  criminal  of  this  kind.  This 
woman,  having  seized  the  crown,  and  by  a  monstrous  usurpa- 
tion challenging  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  of  England,  has  brought  the  kingdom,  lately 
recovered  to  the  Catholic  faith,  to  a  lamentable  condition :  and 
thus  having  by  force  prohibited  the  profession  of  the  true  reli- 
gion, formerly  suppressed  by  that  revolter  king  Henry  VIII., 
and  with  the  assistance  of  this  see,  restored  by  the  lawful 
queen  Mary,  of  famous  memory,  she  has  given  into  the  misbe- 
lief of  the  heretics,  dismis^sed  the  nobility  from  the  council 
board,  and  furnishing  it  with  people  who  have  neither  birth 
nor  principles  to  recommend  them,  has  discountenanced  the 
Catholics,  and  restored  the  scandalous  preachers  and  ministers 
of  iniquity  to  their  former  posts.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
the  stated  prayers  and  fasts,  the  distinctions  of  diet,  celibacy, 
and  other  Catholic  ceremonies,  are  thrown  out  of  use :  and 
instead  of  these,  she  has  ordered  books  stuffed  with  downright 
heresy,  to  be  publicly  recommended  to  the  kingdom,  and  com- 
manded her  subjects  to  comply  with  ungodly  mysteries,  prac- 
tised by  herself  upon  Calvin^s  directions  :  she  has  farther  pre- 
sumed to  deprive  the  bishops,  rectors  of  churches,  and  other 
Catholic  priests  of  their  churches  and  benefices,  and  barred 
them  the  exercise  of  their  function,  disposed  of  their  prefer- 
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ments  to  heretics,  undertaken  the  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  ^SA 
causes,  forbid  the  prelates,  clergy,  and  laity,  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  superiority  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  or  to  obey  the 
precepts  and  canonical  sanctions  of  that  communion,  brought 
a  great  many  to  a  compliance  with  her  scandalous  laws,  to  a 
renunciation  of  the  bishop  of  Bome,  to  forswear  all  obedience 
to  him,  and  by  the  same  solemn  engagement  of  an  oath,  to 
acknowledge  her  sole  sovereign,  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual 
matters :  executing  the  penalties  of  her  statutes  upon  those 
who  continue  in  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  pay  their  cus- 
tomary obedience  to  us,  and  refuse  to  submit  to  her  innova- 
tions: to  which  may  be  added  her  imprisoning  the  Catholic 
bishops  and  priests :  in  which  durance,  a  great  many,  after  a 
long  hardship,  have  ended  their  days. 

^'  All  these  things  being  so  notorious  over  all  Europe,  and 
proved  by  so  much  unquestionable  evidence,  as  not  to  admit  of 
any  excuse,  apology,  or  colour  of  evasion :  considering  wicked 
and  intolerable  practice  has  been  multiplied  to  so  many  in- 
stances,  that  the  persecution  of  the  faithful  grows  worse  and 
worse,  and  the  batteries  are  played  with  more  force  upon  reli- 
gion, and  aU  by  the  means  and  instigation  of  the  said  Eliza- 
beth ;  considering  her  mind  is  so  far  hardened,  as  not  only  to 
despise  the  wholesome  advice  and  solicitations  of  Catholic 
princes,  for  her  conversion,  but  likewise  to  refuse  admitting  the 
nuncio  sent  to  her  from  this  see :  these  things  considered,  we 
are  constrained  to  have  recourse  to  those  remedies  which  jus- 
tice suggests,  being  extremely  troubled  at  the  necessity  of  such 
an  application ;  and  that  we  should  be  driven  to  the  use  of 
rugged  expedients  against  a  lady,  whose  ancestors  have  been 
so  serviceable  to  the  interest  of  Christianity. 

'*  In  virtue  therefore  of  his  authority,  who  has  been  pleased 
to  advance  us  to  the  supreme  seat  of  justice,  though  under- 
proportioned  to  support  so  great  a  weight,  we  out  of  the  pleni- 
tude of  our  apostolical  authority,  declare  the  aforesaid  Eliza- 
beth an  heretic,  and  an  encourager  of  heretics.  And  that 
those  who  adhere  to  her  in  the  practices  above-mentioned,  lie 
under  the  censure  of  an  anathema,  and  are  cut  off  from  the 
unity  of  the  body  of  Christ :  we  likewise  declare  the  said 
Elizabeth  deprived  of  the  pretended  right  to  the  kingdom 
above-mentioned,  and  of  all  dominion,  dignity,  and  privilege 
whatsoever :  and  that  all  the  nobility  and  subjects  of  the  said 
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PARKER,  realm,  who  have  sworn  to  her  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  are 
^'  ^  '  for  ever  absolved  from  any  such  oath,  and  from  all  obligation 
of  fidelity  and  allegiance ;  and  by  virtue  of  these  presents  we 
actually  absolve  them,  and  deprive  the  said  Elizabeth  of  the 
pretended  right  to  the  crown,  and  all  other  pre-eminencies  and 
privileges  above-mentioned.  We  likewise  command  all  the 
nobility,  subjects,  and  others  above-mentioned,  that  they  do 
not  presume  to  obey  her  orders,  commands,  or  laws  for  the 
\  future :  and  those  who  act  otherwise,  are  involved  in  the  same 
^ntence  of  excommunication.      And  because  the  conveying 

522.  this  original  instrument  to  all  places  requisite,  may  be  imprac- 
ticable, our  pleasure  is,  that  a  transcript,  attested  by  a  public 
notary,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  a  prelate,  or  that  of  his 
court,  shall  have  the  same  credit  every  where,  both  judicially 
and  extra-judicially,  as  if  the  original  itself  was  ^sJbibited. 
Dated  at  Borne,  at  St.  PeterX  in  the  year  of  the  incarnation 
of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  the 
fifth  year  of  our  popedom  \ 

^'  Cm.  Gloriebius. 

H.  CUMYN.'' 

De  Schism.  About  two  ycars  after,  one  John  Felton  was  hanged,  drawn, 
^"^27!'  ^^^  quartered,  for  publishing  this  bull,  and  pasting  it  up  on  the 
Carabden,    gates  of  the  bishoD  of  London's  palace.     Sanders  takes  the 

£liz.  p.  182.  r_  t%^oJ•^'t 

freedom  to  commend  him  for  his  zeal  and  constancy  m  suffer- 
ing ;  but  he  is  not  so  well  pleased  with  the  passiveness  and 
loyal  behaviour  of  others  of  his  communion.  "  The  rest  of  the 
Catholics,'^  sajrs  he,  "  either  because  they  did  not  believe  the 
buU  published  in  form,  or  that  they  perceived  foreign  princes  of 
the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Bome  continued  their  corre- 
spondence with  queen  Elizabeth,  or  that  because  Pius  V.  dying 
soon  after,  they  were  not  assured  of  the  bull's  being  confirmed 
by  his  successor,  or  out  of  fear  of  exposing  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes,''— in  short,  Sanders  is  at  a  loss  upon  which  of  these 
motives  the  Roman  Catholics  governed  themselves.  However, 
he  grants  they  kept  on  their  allegiance,  and  owned  the  queen 
for  their  sovereign.  And,  as  to  the  grounds  of  their  acquies- 
cence, it  is  charitable  to  interpret  them  to  the  best  sense ; 
especially  since  some  of  them,  as  will  appear  afterwards,  have 
solemnly  declared  for  unexceptionable  principles. 

*  A  consammately  impudent  bull,  usually  callod  the  bull  "  rcgnans  in  ezcelsis,** 
which  occasioned  much  mischief.  —Vide  Dodd's  Church  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  12. 
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This  excommunicatiiiff  bdl,  and  the  late  rebellion  in  the    eliza- 

BETH 

north,  made  the  government  more  strict  in  looking  after  the  >^ — .^.^ 
Papists.      The   Inner  and  Middle  Temple  in  London  was 
marked  for  persons  of  this  communion  who  declared  against 
the  Reformation.   It  was  thought  fit,  therefore,  to  put  interro-  interroga- 
gatories  to  some  of  the  students.     To  this  purpose,  they  were  oe^^t^ 
broufi^ht  before  archbishop  Parker  and  some  other  commis- "» ^  •?"* 

°  *  Of  court, 

sioners  of  the  Star-chamber.  And  here,  some  of  them,  not 
giving  satisfaction,  were  committed  to  the  Fleet.  These  com- 
missioners were  furnished  with  instructions  from  the  privy 
council,  amongst  which  the  questions  to  be  asked  are  men* 
tioned.  These  interrogatories  are  interlined  with  the  arch-  a.d.  1569. 
bishop'^s  hand.     Some  of  them  are  these : — 

'*  First.  Whether  you  have  commonly  frequented  the  Tem- 
ple-church at  service  time  ?  Item.  Whether  you  have  received 
the  communion  in  the  Temple-church  as  others  of  the  house 
have  done  ?  Item.  Whether  you  said,  of  late  time,  that  the 
marriage  of  priests  was  unlawful,  and  their  children  bastards ! 
Item.  Whether  you  have  in  your  keeping  a  certain  lewd  libel, 
entitled,  ^  An  Act  to  know  a  Enave,^  or  any  other  such  like, 
or  whether  any  other  to  your  knowledge  has  any  such !  Item. 
You  being  requested  in  your  chamber  to  go  to  a  sermon  at 
Paulas-cross,  whether  you  said,  '  You  would  not  hear  one 
knave  of  them  allf — ^and  that  Mr.  Alvey,  master  of  thePetifsMSS. 
Temple,  stood  in  the  pulpit  like  a  crow-keeper  f  iJfe,*p.287. 

The  two  first  interrogatories,  and  the  last  but  one,  were  to 
be  put  to  all  the  disaffected  persons  convented  bdbre  them. 
Paget  and  Stone,  students  of  the  Temple,  were  examined  upon 
more  questions, — ^that  is,  whether  they  heard  mass  in  the 
Temple,  White-friars,  or  the  Spital!  Whether,  at  mass, 
they  prayed  for  the  queen!  Whether  they  had  the  books  of 
Harding  and  Dorman  against  her  majesty's  suprenuicy !  Whe- 
ther they  had  no  bulls  of  absolution  in  their  custody ! 

And,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  popery,  and  press  confor- 
mity in  the  country,  the  privy  council  wrote  to  the  respective 
sherifib  of  counties,  that,  all  such  as  were  in  commission  for  the 
peace  should  subscribe  an  instrument  for  observing  the  Unifor- 
mity Act,  and  for  firequenting  divine  service  in  the  parish- 
churches.  These  papers  were  signed  by  the  justices  in  many 
counties,  and  sent  up  to  the  privy  council,  with  letters  ot  in- 
formation touching  their  proceedings  and  the  issue  of  this  affair. 

14 
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PARKER,      One  of  the  instruments  runs  thus : — 
^    ^\^  "^^      "  Our  humble  duties  remembered  unto  your  lordships.   This 
f^w^^  is  to  signify  to  the  same,  that  we,  whose  names  are  by  ourselves 
ht^Ky^  underwritten,  do  acknowledge  that  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to 
of  peace,      obseTve  the  contents  of  the  act  of  parliament,  entitled,  '  An 
Act  for  the  Uniformity  of  the  Conunon  Prayer  and  Service  iu 
the  Church  and  the  Administration  of  the  Sacraments.^    And, 
for  observation  of  the  same  law,  we  do  hereby  firmly  promise, 
and  every  of  us  and  our  families  will  and  shall  repair  and  resort 
at  all  times  convenient  to  our  own  parish-churches,  and,  upon 
reasonable  impediment,  to  other  usual  chapels  and  places,  for 
the  same  Common  Prayers,  and  there  shall  devoutly  and  duly 
hear  and  take  part  of  the  same  Conmion  Prayers,  and  all  other 
divine  service :  and  shall  also  receive  the  holy  sacrament  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  said  act  of  parlia- 
ment :  neither  shall  any  of  us  that  hath  subscribed  do,  or  say, 
or  assent,  or  sufifer,  anything  to  be  done  or  said  by  our  procure- 
ment or  allowance  in  contempt,  lack,  or  reproof  of  any  part  of 
religion  established  by  the  foresaid  act.     In  witness  whereof 
Strype's       wc  have  Subscribed  this  present  writing.**^ 
p^&S*'  Od^  the  other  hand,  the  Puritans,  believing  the  juncture 

favourable,  were  busy  in  projecting  new  schemes,  and  bringing 
the  Beformation  to  the  Geneva  standard. 

One  Christopher  Forster,  alias  Coleman,  took  the  freedom 
to  remonstrate  against  the  Church,  in  a  letter  to  secretary 
Cecil,  and  solicit  for  a  great  many  amendments.  And,  since 
he  delivers  the  sense  of  his  party,  speaks  in  their  phrase,  and 
argues  in  their  manner,  I  shall  transcribe  part  of  his  letter* 

TheDu-  "  Bight  Honourable, 

^S  fe^       "  ^  write  in  zeal,  and  love  has  compelled  me  out  of  a  simple 

to  secretary  heart ;  praying  your  honour  that  you  will  not  be  offended  with 
anything,  beseeching  Grod  to  make  your  honour  zealous  in  pro- 
moting hereafter*  The  godly  prophets  have  been  many  times 
ignorant  of  God^s  will,  and  have  done  things  of  their  own  affec- 
tion :  as  when  David  asked  Nathan  of  the  building  of  the 
temple,  the  prophet,  knowing  that  he  was  a  godly  king,  and 
that  God  did  prosper  him  in  many  things,  bid  him  do  what  his 
heart  thought  good ;  and  yet  afterwards  forbade  him.    Again, 

He  means     Samuel  would  have  anointed  the  eldest  son  of  Saul. 
^^'  "  Even  so,  the  prophet  told  Hezekiah  that  he  should  die : 
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yet,  afterwards,  he  came  again,  and  told  him  that  he  should   eliza- 

live.     It  is  the  nature  of  the  godly,  when  they  know  further  of  v      ^   '.j 

God^s  will  revealed,  they  are  not  ashamed  to  teU  it,  and  amend         ^^3* 

it.     The   Lord   knoweth  what  great  imperfection  is  in  the 

holiest.     David  had  a  great  zeal  in  bringing  home  the  ark ; 

yet  he  failed  in  the  means.     Gideon  made  an  ephod ;  it  was 

the  destruction  of  his  house.     Uzzah,  in  touching  the  ark,  did 

not  well ;  for  God  will  not  have  man^s  devices  in  his  business, 

but  obedience  to  his  word.     Jeroboam^s  policy,  in  setting  up 

the  calves,  the  Lord  despised  it.     The  altar  that  Achaz  would 

have  in  Samaria,  it  was  to  garnish  the  temple ;  and  a  fairer 

altar  than  the  first,  was  a  jolly  show  for  worldly  men,  desiring 

always  outward  things  to  please  their  senses.     Manasses  built 

a  new  altar,  and  was  reproved  for  it,**^  &c.  Aimais* 

This  is  sufficient  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  performance,  the 
rest,  which  I  have  omitted,  runs  in  the  same  strain.  The 
address,  it  is  probable,  was  honestly  intended ;  but  notwith-^ 
standing  this  air  of  sincerity  and  concern,  the  man  had  no 
talent  for  logic  and  close  thinking ;  his  reasonings  are  inco- 
herent, and  his  instances  foreign  to  his  purpose. 

In  September,  this  year,  Gilbert  Bourn,  late  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  departed  this  life.  He  was  a  person  of  good  learn- 
ing, of  a  gentle  unpersecuting  temper,  and  recovered  several 
estates  to  his  see  which  had  been  sacrilegiously  wrested  from 
it.  After  his  being  deprived  for  refusing  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  dean  of  Exeter, 
where  he  was  well  used.  Godwin  de 

In  the  latter  end  of  this  year  the  earl  of  Murray,  regent  of  AngL  " 
Scotland,  was  pistolled  as  he  rode  through  Lithgow,  and  died  JJ«  ^^ »/ 
of  the  wound.     He  was  shot  by  one  Hamilton,  upon  a  private  auamnaied. 
quarrel.     This  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  queen'^s  interest,  had 
been  imprisoned  by  Murray,  and  menaced  with  execution ; 
and  at  last  he  was  glad  to  make  his  peace  by  parting  with  an 
estate  to  one  of  Murray^s  dependants.     His  wife,  by  whom 
this  estate  came,  fell  distracted  upon  the  loss.     Hamilton, 
being  enraged  with  this  usage,  broke  prison,  and  assassinated 
Murray.     After  this,  he  made  his  escape  into  France;  and 
being  taken  notice  of  for  a  bold  enterprising  person,  he  was 
solicited  to  repeat  the  same  practice  upon  admiral  Ck)ligny. 
But  he  refused  the  service,  and  told  them,  he  had  no  warrant 
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PARKER,  from  Scotland  to  murder  in  France ;  and  that  though  he  had 
^^^HLj  taken  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  to  himself,  he  should  not 
Cambden,    engage  this  way  upon  any  motive  in  other  men^s  disputes. 
Spotswood.       As  to  the  character  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  it  is  differently 
drawn.     Those  who  overturned  the  government  and  forced  the 
queen  to  resign,  commended  him  for  suppressing  Popery,  for 
preserving  the  young  prince,  for  the  justice  of  his  administra- 
tion, for  his  bounty  to  men  of  learning,  and  particularly  to 
Buchanan.     On  the  other  side,  the  queen'^s  friends,  who  were 
the  loyal  party,  loaded  his  memory.     They  made  him  no 
better  than  a  hypocrite  in  religion ;  that  he  pretended  a  zeal 
for  the  Reformation  only  to  carry  on  his  designs  of  sacrilege, 
and  to  enrich  himself  and  his  favourites  with  the  church-lands ; 
that  he  had  been  shamefully  ungrateful  to  the  queen  his  sister, 
and  insulted  the  disadvantage  of  her  sex  ;  and  that  there  was 
little  reason  to  expect  that  he  who  had  used  the  mother  thus 
barbarously,  would  have  ever  proved  true  to  the  son.     The 
queen  of  Scots  was  troubled  at  the  news  of  his  being  thus 
suddenly  taken  off ;  she  lamented  his  not  having  time  to  recollect 
Cambden,    himsclf,  and  repent  his  misbehaviour  to  his  prince  and  country. 
ifamiiion         The  assembly  of  the  Church  at  Edinburgh   published  an 
ra^r^X  abhorrence  of  the  regent^s  murder,  and  ordered  the  assassin 
ass€jnb}y.     should  be  declared  excommunicated  in  all  the  chief  boroughs 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  whoever  afterwards  were  convicted 
of  being  either  principal  or  accessary,  should  lie  under  the  same 
censure.      At  this  meeting,  amongst  other  regulations  for 
discipline,  an  act  passed  for  the  public  inauguration  of  minis- 
ters.    This  solemnity  was  designed  to  tie  them  to  their  func- 
tions, and  keep  them  from  rambling  into  foreign  professions ; 
for  it  seems  some  of  them  had  deserted  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
»i.ll?c^'^.  bar,  and  pleaded  before  the  lords  of  session. 
c  wh  Upon  the  death  of  Murray,  the  earls  of  Arran,  Argyle,  and 

Huntley,  with  some  other  noblemen,  attempted  to  restore  the 
queen,  published  a  proclamation  in  her  majesty's  name,  and 
sunuxioned  a  parliament,  to  be  held  at  Lithgow,  in  August 
following ;  but,  by  queen  Elizabeth'^s  assistance,  this  party  was 
overborne,  and  the  earl  of  Lennox,  the  young  prince'^s  grand- 
id.  p.  241.   father,  declared  regent. 

The  Church  held  a  general  assembly  in  Edinburgh  at  the 
same  time :  and  here  one  Mr.  James  Carmitchel,  master  of 
the  school  of  St.  Andrew's,  preferred  an  information  against 
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Mr.  Robert  Hambleton,  minister  of  the  city.    The  dumre  re-   eliza- 

lated  to  some  points  of  doctrine  delivered  by  Hambleton  in  the  n , L; 

pulpit.  The  articles  are  not  particularly  mentioned.  But  in  ^5)5/^' 
the  sixth  session  of  this  assembly,  Mr.  James  Mackgill,  clerk 
of  the  register:  M.  John  Bellanden,  of  Aucknoule,  justice 
clerk ;  and  Mr.  Archibald  Dowglass,  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
college  of  justice,  were  sent  from  the  chanceUor  and  council  to 
require  them  ^^  to  forbear  deciding  anything  upon  the  matter 
in  hand ;  that  the  king^s  authority  was  concerned  in  the  case ; 
that  some  of  the  articles  bordered  upon  treason;  and  that 
things  of  this  nature  belong  to  the  cognizance  of  the  nobility 
and  council.**"  Notwithstanding  this  restraint,  the  message 
gave  them  liberty  to  proceed  in  the  management  of  such  things 
as  lay  within  the  verge  of  their  jurisdiction. 

This  order  was  thought  reasonable,  and  agreed  to  by  the  ms.  Acts  of 
Church.  In  the  same  assembly,  Mr.  David  Lindsey  and  Mr.  vf!  ^owsa. 
Andrew  Hay  were  commissioned  to  soUcit  the  duke  of  Char  §R*>'®^®*^*1-, 

11  i^A  i-ni«  11^        Mill  TAeagsethOiy 

telherault,  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Eglmton,  and  Cassils,  the  lord  threatens  to 
Boyd,  and  other  barons  and  gentlemen  in  the  west  parts,  to  ^^h^^' 
quit  the  queen'^s  interest.     The  laird  of  Dun  had  another  re-  fords  in  the 
sembling  commission  to  gain  the  earl  of  Crawford,  the  lord  tered. 
Ogilvy,  and  their  abettors  in  Angus.     And  here  they  had  in- 
structions to  add  menaces  to  persuasion,  and  to  acquaint  these 
noblemen,  &c.  that  in  case  they  did  not  return  to  the  king^^s 
obedience,  the  sword  of  excommunication  should  be  drawn,  and 
the  thunder  of  the  Church  discharged  upon  them.  ibid. 

As  to  state  matters,  the  regent's  party,  by  countenance  of 
the  English  court,  gained  upon  their  en^nies,  and  with  other  ad- 
vantages surprised  the  castle  of  Dunbarton.  There  were  several 
persons  of  quality  in  this  place,  and  amongst  others,  John  Hamil- 
ton, archbishop  of  St.  Andrew^  who  was  afterwards  conveyed  77w?  arch- 
to  Stirling,  and  executed  on  a  gibbet  set  up  for  that  purpose.     X<fmr*«  ' 

He  was  the  first  bishop  that  suffered  by  forms  of  justice  in  *«*"^''- 
this  kingdom.  As  to  his  character,  he  had  a  competent  share 
of  learning,  a  good  head  for  business,  and  was  of  an  enter- 
prising  temper.  The  ignominy  of  his  death  was  much  cen-  524. 
sured,  as  very  unsuitable  to  his  quality  and  station ;  but  his 
lying  under  a  suspicion  of  encouraging  the  murder  of  the  king 
and  regent,  made  him  fall  unpitied  by  the  generality.  It  is 
said  that,  being  questioned  for  the  regenf^s  murder,  he  con- 
fessed he  might  have  prevented  it  for  some  time  at  least,  and 
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PARKER,  was  sorry  for  not  doing  what  lay  in  his  power ;  but  as  to  the 

matter.  But  this  relation  seems  somewhat  without  ground ; 
for  it  is  certain  the  archbishop  moved  earnestly  for  a  trial,  and 
was  refused ;  but  the  regent^s  parliament  had  declared  him  a 
rebel,  and  for  this  he  suffered,  without  other  formalities :  and 
to  make  sure  of  him,  his  execution  was  hurried,  for  fear  queen 
Id.  p.  252.    Elizabeth  should  interpose  for  his  rescue. 

The  regent  having  sununoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  earls  of  Argyle  and 
Huntley,  the  lords  Herris,  Boyd,  and  others,  who  stood  for 
the  queen,  marched  hither.  And  here,  to  prevent  the  meeting 
of  the  estates,  they  ordered  the  clerks  to  deliver  up  the  coun- 
cil-books and  records  of  parliament,  and  seized  everything 
which  they  conceived  might  make  the  meeting  impracticable. 
The  ministers  were  likewise  commanded  to  pray  publicly  for 
Tfie  Kirk  the  quccn  as  their  sovereign ;  but  this  order  was  disobeyed  by 
miniiUers  re-  Knox,  aud  the  rcst.     And  here,  setting  aside  the  debate  of 

/use  to  pray  '        ,  ,    ,  °  . 

for  (he  queen  the  qucstiou,  uot  examining  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong, 

^ret>i.     I  cannot  help  commending  them  for  the  consistency  of  their 

practice.     They  might  be  rebels,  hut  it  is  certain  they  were  no 

hypocrites ;  they  had  courage  to  maintain  their  sentiment,  to 

face  the  danger,  and  stuid  the  event. 

To  return  to  England :  the  queen,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
vocations from  the  court  of  Rome,  v^as  willing  to  screen  the 
Boman  Catholics  from  unnecessary  persecutions,  and  assure 
them  of  her  protection  upon  peaceable  behaviour.     To  this 
purpose,  the  secretary  had  directions  to  draw  a  declaration  in 
her  majesty'*s  name,  to  be  published  by  the  lord  keeper  in  the 
The  queetCi  star-chamber.      The  substance  of  it  was — '^  That  whereas 
^^^d^  certain  rumours  had  been  spread,  that  her  majesty  intended  to 
(he  Star-      make  inquiry  into  the  consciences  of  her  subjects,  and  exa- 
mine  them  strictly  m  matters  of  belief,  she  would  have  them 
understand  that  these  reports  were  altogether  groundless,  and 
suggestions  of  malice  or  mistake ;  for  though  some  persons 
have  been  lately  brought  before  her   majesty^'s  council,  and 
questioned  in  matters  of  religion ;  yet  this  trouble  was  alto- 
auhoitc8      gether  occasioned  by  their  own  misbehaviour ;  it  was  because 
^t^chfor    *^®y  ^^^  broke  the  laws;  because  they  declined  coming  to 
nine  or  un    church  to  commou  prayer  and  divine  service,  as  they  had 
i^r?  ^'    usually  done  for  nine  or  ten  years  together :  and  that,  unless 
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they  had  broke  off  their  conformity  and  lived  in  open  con^   ELIZa- 

tempt  of  her  majesty'^s  laws,  they  had  never  been  in  the  least  . l^ L 

molested. 

'^  The  queen,  therefore,  warns  all  her  subjects  not  to  enter-* 
tain  any  jealousies  of  rigour,  nor  give  credit  to  false  reports : 
for  that  it  is  not  her  intention  to  press  into  the  retirements  of 
conscience ;  but  that  all  who  conform  to  her  laws  shall  be 
looked  on  as  good  subjects,  and  treated  accordingly.'^ 

While  the  government  was  watching  the  motions  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  standing  upon  their  guard  against  the 
court  of  Rome,  the  Puritans  gained  ground  another  way* 
Under  the  favour  of  this  juncture  they  started  new  scruples, 
beat  out  their  scheme  farther,  and  played  their  force  against 
the  Church  ;  for  now  more  objections  were  advanced,  and  the 
breach  made  wider.     The  habit  of  the  clergy,  and  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  were  formerly  the  only  things  they  stuck  at :  but 
now  their  consciences  grew  more  narrow  and  perplexed  :  now 
they  came  forward  in  their  demands  of  Reformation,  and 
attacked  the  government  of  the  Church.    These  malcontents 
were  numerous  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  headed  by 
Thomas  Cartwright,  already  mentioned.    This  man,  at  his  Catitcnnhi 
return  from  Geneva,  had  a  strong  party  in  the  university,  inso-  gooemmeut 
much  that,  upon  Dr.  William  Chaderton'^s  resignation  of  the  ^^  ^ 
divinity  lecture,   founded  by  the  lady   Margaret,  Cartwright  1m  Ucturei 
succeeded  in  the  chair.     And  here  he  managed  in  a  very  hete-  bridge! 
rodox  manner ;  and,  as  Chaderton  wrote  to  chancellor  Cecil, 
read  dangerous  lectures,  and  maintained  opinions  intolerable 
in  a  Christian  commonwealth.     Cartwright  was  now  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  where  there  was  one  Cluq)man,  who  at  a 
divinity  act  denied  Chrisfs  descent  into  hell,  and  asserted  the 
unlawAiIness  of  having  two  livings.     About  this  time  one '^m^v  m- 
Some,  another  of  Cartwright^s  party,  preached  a  sermon  at  St.  dwrntne. 
Mary^s  against  non-residence  and  pluralities.  In  this  discourse 
he  threw  out  several  scandalous  assertions  against  the  govern- 
ment, both  in  Church  and  State.  With  reference  to  the  State, 
he  declared  the  queen'*s  laws  not  only  permitted,. but  enacted  a 
great  many  damnable  and  devilish  things.     As  to  the  Church, 
he  declaimed  against  the  court  of  Faculties,  and  called  it  a 
devilish  and  detestable  regulation,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  it 
pulled  down.     2.  The  episcopal  function  he  liked  well  enough, 
but  the  modem  niethod  of  election  displeased  him :  and  besides^ 

VOL.  VI.  I  i 
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PARKER,  he  thought  they  grasped  too  much  jurisdiction,  and  stretched 

« ^I^^JLj  their  authority  too  far  over  the  clergy.     3.  He  maintained 

that  those  who  had  pastoral  charges  were  obliged  to  constant 
residence^  unless  their  parish  would  sometimes  give  them  leave  to 
be  absent.  But  prebendaries,  he  said,  were  only  exhibitioners, 
and  at  liberty  to  live  where  they  pleased.  4.  That  exconmiu- 
nication,  as  it  was  now  managed,  had  no  warrant  from  Scripture, 
neither  should  such  censures  be  lodged  in  any  single  hand. 
puorden  To  secoud  thoso  singularities,  seditious  libels  were  publicly 
*ver^^^  scattered  in  the  schools :  they  contained  a  remonstrance  against 
wealth  and  distinction,  revived  something  of  the  frenzies  of 
Jack  Straw  and  Wat  Tyler,  and  moved  for  levelling.  Poor 
men,  they  said,  were  held  to  labour  and  servitude ;  but  the 
prince  and  the  doctors  carried  off  the  product,  and  made  their 
figure  out  of  the  common  calamity.  In  short,  this  university 
grew  mutinous  to  a  remarkable  degree,  seemed  prepared  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  government,  and  attempt  an  alteration  both 
in  Church  and  State. 

Dr.  Chaderton  acquainted  the  chancellor  Cecil  with  this  ill 
condition  of  af&irs,  and  pressed  for  a  speedy  remedy :  that, 
according  as  he  thought  proper,  he  might  either  act  upon  his 
single  authority,  or  strengthen  his  character  by  an  order  of 
council:  that  Cambridge  was  in  a  great  measure  disturbed 
with  a  turbulent  humour :  that  schism  and  error  were  openly 
nuiintained  without  modesty  and  reserve :  that  this  mischief, 
unless  seasonably  checked,  would  not  only  destroy  the  repose  of 
the  university,  but  might  spread  from  thence  through  the 
whole  Church  and  kingdom. 
526.  Grindal,  now  archbishop  of  York,  foreseeing  the  conse- 

quences of  these  disputes,  wrot«  to  Cecil  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject.    And  here,  to  do  justice  to  the  bishop^s  memory,  and 
clear  him  from  all  imputations  of  puritanism,  I  shall  give  the 
reader  the  letter  in  his  own  words. 
jrchiMop       *'  I'  am  to  move  you  for  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  which 
hSer  to*     if  7^^  ^®Jp  "^*  speedily  your  authority  will  shortly  grow  to 
^'"^    .      great  disorder.     There  is  one  Cartwright,  B.D.  and  reader  of 
CariwHffhi.  my  lady  Margaret^s  divinity  lecture,  who,  as  I  am  very  crediUy 
injformed,  maketh  in  his  lectures  daily  invectives  against  the 
extern  policy  and  distinction  of  states,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
government  of  this  realm^    His  own  positions,  and  some  other 
assertions,  which  have  been  uttered  by  him,  I  send  herewith. 
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The  youth  of  the  uniyersity,  which  is  at  this  time  very  toward    eliza- 

in  leamihg,  doth  frequent  his  lectures  in  great  numbers ;  and  v *^ 

therefore, in  danger  to  be  poisoned  by  him  with  love  of  conten- 
tion, and  liking  of  novelties ;  and  so  become  hereafter  not  only 
improfitable,  but  also  hurtftd  to  the  Ghurch«  The  vice-chan-  ^^^^?^jq 
cellor  and  heads  of  houses  proceed  not  so  roundly  in  this  case 
as  were  requisite,  in  my  judgment.  For  reforming  whereof, 
if  it  please  you  to  know  my  opinion,  I  wish  you  \^Tote  your 
letters  to  the  vice-chancellor  with  expedition,  willing  him  to 
command  the  said  Gartwright  and  all  his  adherents  to  silence, 
both  in  schools  and  pulpits ;  and  afterward,  upon  examining 
and  hearing  the  matters  past,  before  him  and  some  of  the 
heads,  or  all,  either  to  reduce  the  offenders  to  conformity,  or 
to  proceed  to  their  punishment  by  expulsion  out  of  their 
colleges,  or  out  of  the  university,  as  the  cause  shall  require* 
And  also,  that  the  vice-<shancellor  do  not  suffer  the  said  Cart- 
wright  to  proceed  doctor  of  divinity  at  this  commencement, 
which  he  now  sueth  for.  For,  besides  the  singularity  above 
rehearsed,  the  said  Gartwright  is  not  conformable  in  his 
apparel,  contemning  also  many  other  laudable  orders  of  the 
university.  Thus  I  cease  to  trouble,  and  commend  you  heartily 
to  the  grace  of  God.**^  Paper  omce. 

To  this  letter  these  assertions  of  Gartwright  are  subjoined, 
viz. 
'  ^^  Archiepiscoporum  etarchidiaconorum  nomina  suspectasunt. 

*^1.  Archiepiscoporum,archidiaconorum,cancellariorum,com-  ^[^'^^  , 
missariorum,  &c.  (ut  hodie  apud  nos  sunt)  munera,  apostoUca  opiniowf. 
institutione  non  nituntur,  cui  restituendse  quisque  pro  sua 
vocatione  studere  debet ;  (intelligo  autem  id  pro  vocatione  sua) 
ut  magistratus  authoritate,  ecclesifie  ministri  verbo,  singuli  earn 
promoveant.  Ita  tamen  ut  nihil  tumultuari^  aut  seditiose 
fiat. 

'*  2.  Ministrorum  electio  quo;  apud  nos  est  ab  institutione 
apostolica  deflexit,  cui  restituendse,  sic  ut  prsedictum  est,  sin- 
guli studere  debent.  Nolim  autem  me  putet  quispiam  omnes 
damnare,  tanquam  a  ministerio  alienos,  qui  ad  illam  institu- 
tionem  hactenus  non  fuerint  cooptati.''" 

These  propositions  were  delivered  by  Gartwright  to  the  vice- 
chancellor  as  his  opinion.  The  archbishop  informed  the  chan- 
cellor of  some   other  heterodoxies  held  by  this  divine;   but 

ii2 
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PARKER,  those  shall  be  postponed  a  little  to  be  mentioned  with  the 

AJ)p.  Cant.  . 

^ — V — '  rest. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cartwright  and  his  friends  wrote  to  the 
chancellor)  and  endeavoured  to  justify  their  conduct. 

Being  thus  solicited,  Cecil  endeavoured  to  make  up  the  con-* 
troversy,  and  give  satisfaction,  by  gentle  applications.  In  his 
letter  written  to  the  heads  of  the  university,  he  premised  a 
favourable  construction  of  Cartwrighf's  singularities :  that  he 
seemed  to  advance  these  novelties  out  of  no  ill-meaning  or 
pride :  that  he  thought  it  part  of  his  business  to  examine  the 

Aug.  1570.  resemblance  of  the  present  Church,  with  that  in  the  apbsUes^ 
time,  and  draw  a  comparison  between  them.  After  this  gentle 
representation  of  Cartwright'^s  case,  he  in  direct  terms  forbids 
him  discussing  these  questions,  either  in  his  lectures  or 
sermons,  until  farther  order:  and  that  in  the  interim,  the 
other  party  should  forbear  disputing  upon  the  points  contested. 
And  as  for  silencing  and  settling  the  controversy,  the  chan- 
cellor is  willing  to  refer  that  matter  to  the  decision  of  the 
heads. 

The  matter  being  thus  put  into  the  hands  of  the  vice-chan- 
cellor and  doctors,  Cartwright  was  enjoined  to  forbear  readings 
not  only  upon  the  points  debated,  but  had  orders  not  to  appear 
in  the  chair.  During  this  suspension  endeavours  were  used  to 
bring  him  off  his  erroneous  opinions.  But  it  seems  favour 
and  application  was  lost  upon  him :  he  grew  more  hardened  in 
his  mistakes  by  kind  usage ;  so  that  at  last  they  concluded  it 
necessary  to  remove  him  from  the  chair..  And  with  this  reso- 
lution Whitgift,  the  vice-chancellor,  and  the  rest  of  the  heads, 
acquainted  Cecil.  In  their  letter  to  this  chancellor,  they 
enclosed  a  copy  of  Cartwrighfs  propositions,  signed  by  himself. 
These  were  more  crudely  expressed,  and  more  liable  to  censure, 
than  those  complained  of  by  archbishop  Grindal:  for  Cart- 
wright was  now  gone  to  remoter  distance,  and  grew  worse 
upon  time.     The  assertions  are  these: 

He  qoesfar-      I.  The  namos  and  functions  of  archbishops  and  archdeacons 

vJ:^.  ought  to  suppressed. 

II.  The  names  of  lawful  ministers  in  the  Church,  such  as 
bishops  and  deacons,  when  abstracted  from  the  office  described 
in  the  Holy  Scripture,  are  likewise  to  be  rejected,  and  the 
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whole  brought  back  to  apostolical  institution.     And  thus  the    ErjZA- 

bishops^  function  ought  to  be  limited  to  praying  and  preaching,  »^ — 1j 

and  th€  deacons^  to  taking  care  of  the  poor.  mahto^i 

III.  The  government  of  the  Church  ought  not  to  be  en-  ^**"J^«»'' 
trusted  with  bishops^  chancellors,  or  archdeacons''  officials,  but 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  and  elders  of  the  same 
Church. 

IV.  That  the  ministry  ought  not  to  go  loose  and  at  large  ; 
but  that  every  one  ought  to  be  tied  to  a  particular  congrega- 
tion. 

V.  That  nobody  ought  to  solicit  for  the  function  of  a  minis- 
ter, nor  stand  candidate,  as  it  were,  for  that  employment. 

VI.  That  ministers  ought  not  to  be  ordained  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  bishop,  much  less  are  they  to  receive  orders 
in  a  study,  or  such  private  place ;  but  this  office  ought  to  be 
conferred  by  a  public  choice  of  the  congregation. 

Besides  these  heterodoxies  and  misrepresentations  of  the 
government  of  the  Church,  there  were  several  unsound  propo- 
sitions maintained  by  Cartwright  and  his  party.  And  of  these 
the  chancellor  had  an  account  sent  him  this  year.  They  are 
ranged  under  the  following  articles : 

I.  In  reforming  the  Church  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  upon 
the  first  model,  and  bring  every  thing  up  to  apostolical  institu* 
tion. 

.  II.  None  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  ministry  unless 
qualified  for  teaching.  And  those  who  have  no  talent  for  this 
function,  ought  to  forfeit  their  character,  and  be  discharged. 

III.  Preaching,  prayers,  and  administering  the  sacraments,         52G. 
ought  to  be  performed  by  the  same  person.     From  hence  it 
follows,  that  those  who  are  not  ministers  of  the  word,  that  is, 

those  who  cannot  preach,  ought  neither  to  pray  publicly  for 
the  congregation,  nor  administer  the  sacraments. 

IV.  Popish  priests  have  no  authority  to  be  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  by  virtue  of  their  own  ordinations. 

V.  Nothing  but  canonical  Scripture  ought  to  be  publicly 
read  in  the  church. 

VI.  The  Church  Liturgy  ought  to  be  so  formed  for  public 
service,  that  no  allowance  should  be  left  for  private  prayer  or 
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PARK£R,  reading ;  but  that  aU  the  audience  should  attend  to  the  miois- 

Abp.  Cant.    .1.1  1  • 

^ — Lv— -"  ter,  whether  preaching  or  praying. 

VII.  That  the  office  of  burying  the  dead  belongs  no  more 
to  the  minister  than  to  the  rest  of  the  parish. 

VIII.  That  all  portions  of  Scripture,  all  names  and  distinc- 
tions of  God  Almighty,  are  to  be  treated  vdth  the  same  rever- 
ence and  regard.  And  therefore  it  is  against  reason  to  enjoin 
the  people  to  stand  at  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  or  to  bow 
and  pull  off  their  hats  at  the  name  of  Jesus. 

IX.  That  sitting  at  the  holy  conmiunion  is  as  lawful  and 
defensible  a  posture  as  kneeling  or  standing;  and  over  and 
above,  is  more  convenient,  because  it  gives  the  better  image  of 
a  supper. 

X.  That  the  sacraments  ought  not  to  be  administered  in 
private  places,  not  by  the  ministers  themselves,  much  less  by 
women  and  private  persons ;  as  baptism  is  sometimes  adminis- 
tered to  infants,  and  the  Lord^s  Supper  to  those  in  danger  of 
death. 

XI.  That  to  make  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  bi^ 
tism  of  infants  is  a  superstitious  practice ;  and  giving  the  cus- 
tomary reasons  for  the  use  of  this  ceremony,  makes  it  stiU 
more  intolerable. 

XII.  It  is  very  reasonable  the  father  should  present  the 
child  to  the  Church  for  baptism,  and  make  a  confession  of  that 
faith  in  which  he  intends  to  instruct  him  :  and  that  this  ought 
to  be  done  without  a  representing  form,  or  answering,  ^^  I  will, 
I  will  not,  I  believe,'^  and  so  forth,  in  the  name  of  the  infant. 
Neither  is  it  to  be  suffered  that  the  child'^s  name  should  be 
given  by  a  woman  in  the  church,  or  that  an  ignorant  boy  should 
engage  for  the  good  education  of  the  infant :  by  an  ignorant 
one  is  meant  a  person  not  qualified  to  receive  the  Lord^s 
Supper. 

XIII.  That  in  giving  names  at  baptism  all  resemblance  with 
Paganism  should  be  avoided :  and  besides,  the  names  of  offices 
should  be  declined  upon  such  occasions,  such  as  that  of  Christ, 
angel,  baptist,  &c. 

XIV.  That  to  forbid  matrimony  at  certain  times  of  the  year 
is  a  Popish  fancy :  but  to  take  money  for  a  licence  within  the 
times  prohibited  is  still  more  intolerable. 

XV.  To  give  any  persons  liberty  to  marry  without  acquaint* 
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ing  the  congregation,  who  are  the  proper  judges  of  the  impedi-    Eliza- 
ments,  (in  case  there  should  be  any)  is  unlawful.  BETH. 

XVI.  The  keeping  Lent,  together  with  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, either  upon  motives  of  superstition  or  otherwise,  is  unlaw- 
ful ;  neither  is  it  a  sufficient  defence  to  settle  the  keeping  these 
fasts  upon  reasons  of  state. 

XVII.  Keeping  holidays  is  unlawful ;  and  so  are  fairs  upon 
the  Lord's-day. 

XVIII.  These  words,  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,''  at  the 
ordination  of  ministers,  is  a  ridiculous  and  wicked  expression. 

XIX.  Kings  and  bishops  ought  not  to  be  anointed.  strype't 

Annals. 

As  to  Cartwright,  there  was  no  prevailing  with  him  to  re- 
tract his  errors.  Being  thus  incorrigible,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  professor's  place,  and  soon  after  of  his  preferment  in  the 
college. 

This  year  archbishop  Parker  made  some  regulations  for  his 
court  of  faculties. 

I.  By  this  order  no  faculty  was  to  be  granted  but  upon  Regtdaiions 
petition  made  in  writing  to  the  archbishop,  which  was  to  heush^'^r^ 
examined  and  signed  by  him,  or  by  the  master  of  the  faculties,  ^^[|f^ 
with  these  words,  *'  Fiat  petitio  prout  petitur." 

II.  The  stated  fee  for  every  such  faculty  was  to  be  inserted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  petition  by  the  archbishop,  or  master  of 
the  faculties.  The  petition  thus  signed  was  to  be  a  warrant  to 
the  clerk  of  the  faculties  to  make  out  the  instrument. 

III.  The  clerk  of  the  faculty  was  to  enter  at  the  bottom  of 
the  instrument  the  fee  he  received. 

IV.  The  master  of  the  faculty  was  to  make  a  strict  inquiry 
into  the  grounds  of  the  dispensation,  the  condition  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  person,  whether  the  representation  is  true,  and 
the  cause  reasonable. 

V.  That  a  great  register  shall  be  kept  by  the  master  of  the 
faculties,  or  such  as  the  archbishop  shall  appoint,  in  which  all 
dispensations  sealed  shall  be  recorded  at  length,  with  a  specifi- 
cation of  the  day  and  time. 

VI.  That  all  bonds  taken  for  the  indemnity  of  the  office  shall 
be  kept  in  the  archbishop's  house,  in  the  custody  of  such  as  he 
shall  appoint. 

VII.  That  no  dispensation  shall  pass  pro  minare  under 
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PARKER,  eighteen  years  at  least,  without  the  express  assent  of  the  arch- 
v._fl^JI!!j  bishop.  And  here  a  true  certificate  of  the  person'^s  age  was  to 
Archiv.  be  given  in,  and  his  friends  bound  for  his  being  a  clergyman. 
Cantuar.  There  are  some  other  regulations,  but  what  is  already  men- 
Life^of^  tioned  may  be  suf&cient  to  show  the  archbishop^s  precaution  to 
Archbishop  prevent  the  mismanagement  of  his  courts. 

Disputes  Notwithstanding  the  care  which  had  been  taken  for  uni- 

/^and  formity  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  some  singularities 
kind  of  the  were  Still  kept  on  foot,  even  by  those  who  frequented  our  com- 
bread.  munion.  For  instance,  there  was  different  practice  in  the  form 
of  the  sacramental  bread.  In  most  churches  it  was  round  like 
a  wafer :  but  in  others  the  figure  was  different,  and  like  pieces 
of  common  bread.  The  wafer  form  had  been  settled  by  the 
archbishop,  and  Grindal,  bishop  of  London :  however,  the  peo- 
ple were  not  every  where  resigning  enough  to  be  governed  by 
their  authority.  The  court  was  shocked  at  the  disagreement 
in  so  solenm  a  part  of  religion.  And  secretary  Cecil  desired 
Parker  to  inform  him  how  the  bishops  had  ordered  this  matter. 
The  archbishop  acquainted  him  in  a  letter,  that  the  bishop  of 
London  and  himself  had  settled  this  circumstance  in  the  man- 
ner above  mentioned  :  and  that  they  conceived  their  order  con- 
formable to  the  queen'^s  injunctions.  He  therefoce  desires  the 
secretary  to  think  upon  some  expedient  for  genei'al  compliance. 
And  whether  this  was  to  be  done  by  proclamation  or  otherwise, 
MSS.  Petit,  is  referred  to  the  prudence  of  this  minister. 

There  was  a  farther  controversy  about  the  kind  of  the  bread, 
whether  it  was  to  be  wafers  or  common  bread.     The  arch- 
bishop determined  for  wafer-bread :  and  thus  it  was  directed  in 
527.        '^^  injunctions  to  the  clergy.     But  though  this  order  generally 
prevailed,  yet  in  some  places,  both  at  court  and  elsewhere,  the 
usage  was  otherwise.    This  diversity  occasioning  some  disputes, 
the  archbishop  wrote  another  letter  to  secretary  CecU  in  de- 
fence of  his  conduct. 
The  an^-         "  He  acquaints  him  what  difference  of  opinion  there  was  in  the 
&^*r!        kingdom  touching  this  matter ;  that  the  greatest  part  of  Protest- 
iecreiary      ants  thought  it  most  proper  to  administer  the  holy  eucharist  in 
wafer-bread,  as  the  injunctions  prescribed,  but  that  divers  others, 
of  what  spirit  he  could  not  tell,  would  have  the  loaf-bread.  That 
once  at  an  assizes,  one  Fogg  would  have  indicted  a  priest  for 
using  wafer-bread,  where  by  consequence,  the  charge  would  have 
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fidlen  upon  the  archbishop  for  enjoininir  it.     Mr.  Southcotts   eliza- 

•  BETH 

and  Mr.  Grerrard,  two  of  the  judges,  visited  the  archbishop  and  '  j 

debated  this  matter.^    And  here  Parker  gave  his  reasons  why 
the  controversy  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  injunctions. 

^'  First,  he  acquainted  them,  that  the  queen  discoursing  with 
him  upon  this  point,  insisted  upon  the  proviso  in  the  act  of  uni- 
formity ;  by  this  clause,  in  case  any  contempt  or  irreverence 
lahould  be  used  in  the  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church,  the 
queen,  by  the  advice  of  her  commissioners  or  metropolitan,  is 
empowered  to  ordain  and  publish  such  farther  ceremonies  as 
may  be  most  for  the  reverence  of  Christ's  holy  mysteries  and 
sacraments.  That  by  virtue  of  this  proviso,  her  majesty  pub- 
lished farther  orders  in  her  injunctions,  both  for  the  conmiuidon- 
bread,  and  for  placing  the  tables  within  the  choir.  That  the  press- 
ing the  statutes  against  the  injunctions,  and  making  comparisons 
between  them,  is  a  failure  of  respect  to  the  crown ;  and  besides, 
this  reasoning  goes  upon  a  mistake,  for  these  two  authorities 
are  so  far  from  clashing,  that  the  injunctions  are  supported  by 
a  proviso  in  the  statute.^ 

And  whereas  it  is  said  in  the  rubric,  that,  ^*  to  remove  the 
superstition  which  any  man  has  or  might  have  in  the  bread  and 
wine,  it  shall  suffice  that  the  bread  be  such  as  is  usually  eaten 
at  the  table  with  other  meats.'*'  Now  these  words  the  arch- 
bishop interprets  to  a  toleration,  rather  than  an  appointment, 
and  that  the  rubric  only  indulges  such  a  latitude  when  either 
wafer-bread  cannot  be  procured,  or  when  there  is  any  just  fear 
of  superstitious  opinions  in  the  use  of  it.  These  reasons  deter- 
mined the  arcl^bishop  and  others  of  his  order  for  wafer-bread. 
He  thinks  the  matter  not  very  material  in  itself,  but  the  queen's 
injunctions,  as  he  goes  on,  ought  to  be  obeyed ;  and  over  and 
above,  the  greatest  part  of  her  subjects  are  not  reconciled  to 
receiving  the  sacrament  in  common  bread,  though,  as  he  was  Petit*sMSS. 
informed,  the  court  had  begun  this  usage.  Life  of  Abp. 

About  this  time  the  archbishop  wrote  to  the  queen  to  stop  ^^  ^'^^ 
the  innovations  projected,  and  redress  the  grievances  of  the  9*^^^* 
Church.  He  complains  that  some  people  out  of  mistaken 
opinion,  and  others  upon  mercenary  views,  moved  for  suppress- 
ing the  name  and  function  of  archbishops :  that  if  these  men 
could  compass  their  designs  so  far  as  to  put  down  the  office  or 
maim  the  jurisdiction,  he  humbly  conceives  her  majesty's  privy 
council  might  be  somewhat  embarrassed,  and  that  neither  the 

14 
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PARKER,  dergy  nor  the  laity  would  be  so  easily  governed ;  and  here  he 
I  -^h^JlJ  laments  the  dissolution  of  manners  in  the  latter,  and  the  avarice 
of  patrons  m  presenting  upon  unreasonable  oonditionB.     He 
proceeds  to  put  her  majesty  in  mind  to  what  degree  the  clergy 
ivere  impoverished;  that  arrearages  of  tenths  and  subsidies 
paid  in  a  great  measure  by  their  predecessors,  were  exacted  of 
them ;  and  that  as  far  as  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  their 
poverty  was  so  remarkable  that  he  was  forced  to  sink  his  reve- 
nues, and  wave  the  rights  of  his  see,  to  make  their  conditi<m 
more  tolerable ;  that  if  the  clergy  were  reduced  to  beggary, 
Dec.  27.      religion  must  suffer  with  them  :  that  such  circumstances  of 
Idem.         disadvantage  would  unqualify  them  for  their  function;  and 
thus,  as  it  is  found  upon  experiment,  their  whole  business 
would  be  not  to  study  but  to  live.     And  of  this  he  gives  some- 
thing of  an  mstance  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
tells  the  queen  there  were  not  two  men  able  or  willing  to  read 
the  lady  Margaret^s  lectures ;  and  though  they  had  a  great 
many  preachers,  y«t  he  was  afraid  several  of  them  were  but 
slenderly  furnished  for  that  employment. 
The  queen  of     The  quecu  of  Scots,  during  her  restraint,  had  by  this  time 
ivuen  iTthe  written  thrice  to  the  pope.     In  her  second  letter,  dated  two 
^*^*^'  years  since,  she  entreats  his  holiness  to  recommend  her  cause 

to  the  princes  of  Christendom ;  that  they  would  use  their 
interest  at  the  English  court,  and  solicit  queen  Elizabeth  for 
her  enlargement;  that  she  came  into  England  purely  upon 
promise  of  assistance ;  and  that,  provided  queen  Elizabeth  is 
resolved  not  to  part  with  her,  she  may  at  least  be  prevailed 
with  to  allow  her  the  exercise  of  her  religion ;  that,  to  her 
great  regret,  this  liberty  hath  been  hitherto  denied  her ;  that, 
being  closely  confined,  an  English  minister  had  said  certain 
prayers  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and  that,  not  being  at  her  own 
disposal,  nor  permitted  the  use  of  any  other  religion,  she  had 
not  refused  to  hear  him.  However,  if  she  had  failed  in  this  or 
any  other  nuttter,  she  begs  his  holiness^s  absolution,  with  a 
protestation,  that,  whatever  her  mistakes  may  have  been,  she 
never  had  any  wavering  intention,  nor  meant  to  act  otherwise 
than  what  might  be  expected  from  a  most  obedient  daughter 
Fuller's  of  the  holy  Catholic  Roman  Church.  This  letter  is  dated  from 
nKoks.  Castlebolton,  November  30th,  1668. 

In  her  third  letter  she  mentions  the  pope'^s  writing  to  her  in 
July,  this  year.     She  returns  his  holiness  thanks  for  endea- 
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vouring  to  promote  her  interest  in  the  courts  of  Christendom,    eliza- 

and  especially  with  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain.     She  ear- « .^ L» 

nestly  wishes  the  pope  may  be  so  successful  in  making  up  the 
differences  between  Christian  princes,  that  they  might  aU  unite 
in  a  confederacy  against  the  Turk ;  and  that,  in  case  the  con* 
dition  of  her  affiiirs  would  give  leave,  no  person  would  be  more 
forward  in  such  service  than  herself.  From  hence  she  proceeds 
to  lament  her  misfortune,  and  that  she  had  lost  the  sovereignty 
of  a  prince  and  the  liberty  of  a  common  subject ;  that  her 
country  had  been  miserably  harassed  by  the  incursions  of  the 
English ;  that,  unless  she  would  run  the  hazard  of  losing  her 
life  and  exposing  her  subjects  to  farther  calamities,  she  must 
be  forced  to  consent  to  a  treaty  of  disadvantage  with  the  Eng- . 
lish, — ^though,  as  they  said,  nothing  inconsistent  with  conscience 
or  honour  should  be  offered.  However,  she  acquaints  the  pope 
one  article  was  very  shocking.  The  English  insisted  upon 
having  the  young  prince  her  son  put  into  their  hands  for 
security  of  the  treaty ;  but,  to  make  this  condition  the  more 
easy,  she  might  assign  him  what  governors  and  household  she  528. 
thought  fit.  She  had  likewise  the  Uberty  of  coming  into  Eng- 
land to  see  him,  or  sending  what  persons  she  pleased ;  and, 
notwithstanding  he  was  to  reside  in  an  unfortunate  nation,  she 
desires  the  pope  not  to  suspect  the  miscarrii^  of  his  educa-  9.^a^^> 
tion  ;  for  effectual  care  would  be  taken  to  instruct  him  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  form  him  to  a  regard  to  the  apostolic  see.  1^^°** 
And,  because  it  was  somewhat  impracticable  to  report  her 
affiurs  at  length  by  way  of  letter,  she  refers  the  pope  to  her 
agent,  the  bishop  of  Dublin,  for  farther  information. 

This  year,  Barlow,  formerly  bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs,  and 
now  of  Chichester,  departed  this  life,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Richard  CurtoisS  who  was  consecrated  in  May,  this 
summer. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  Reformation  was 
oftentimes  mismanaged  to  the  impoverishing  the  clergy.    But  ^^£^^!^ 
England  was  not  the  only  scene  of  oppression :  the  Irish  f^brmed 
Church  lay  under  the  same  disadvantage,  as  appears  by  a'^^^* 
letter  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  to  secretaiy  Cecil.     His 
application  to  this  minister  relates  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Par 
trick'^s.    He  desires  Cecil  would  move  the  queen,  that  this 
preferment  might  not  be  bestowed  upon  any  layman,  nor  made  a 
foe  for  the  lord  chancellor ;  but  that  the  chapter  might  enjoy 

^  Usually  8pi*U  Cui'teTo — he  \m  fellow  of  St.  John^s,  Cambridge. 
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PARKER,  the  privilege  of  their  charter,  and  choose  some  learned  divine. 

Abp.c»nt.  ^Q^  )|^j^  ]yQ  complains  of  the  great  want  of  preachers  in  this 
kingdom ;  and  that  the  disloyalty  of  the  subjects  is  occasioned 
in  a  great  measure  by  their  ignorance ;  that  the  greatest  num* 
ber  of  benefices  within  the  English  pale  are  impropriated  to 
her  majesty,  and  farmed  out  to  such  as  have  no  care  for  the 
cure,  and  that  religion  suffers  very  much  upon  this  score  ;  that 
it  is  to  be  wished  her  majesty  would  rather  be  pleased  to  quit 
some  part  of  her  impropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
ministry,  who  are  now  in  a  very  miserable  condition ;  it  is  to 
be  wished  her  majesty  would  rather  resign  something  upon  this 
consideration,  than  convert  the  deanery  into  a  fee  for  a  civil 

Paper-office,  officer,  which  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  Church. 

Upon  the  2nd  of  April,  the  next  year,  the  parliament  was 
convened  at  Westminster. 

The  queen  opened  the  sessions  with  this  short  speech : — 

The  muen'M       ^^  My  right  loviug  lords,  and  you  our  right  faithful  and  obc- 

^^^^^^^^  dient  subjects,  we,  in  the  name  of  Gh)d,  for  his  service,  and  for 
the  safety  of  this  state,  are  now  here  assembled  to  his  glory* 
I  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  be  to  your  comfort,  and  the 
common  quiet  of  us,  yours,  and  all  ours,  for  ever.**^ 

After  diis,  sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  lord  keeper,  was  ordered 
to  acquaint  the  houses  with  her  majesty^s  reasons  for  snnmion* 
ing  this  parliament.  This  minister^  delivering  himself  in  a 
long  harangue,  told  them  the  motives  for  calling  them  together 
were 'two :  one,  to  make  or  rq)eal  laws ;  the  other^  to  pitch 
upon  proper  measures  for  the  administration,  and  consider  what 
may  be  most  serviceable  for  the  honour  and  security  of  the 

Part  of  the  govemmeut.    Under  the  first  head  he  observes,  that,  in  all 

^li^^'  public  councils,  the  honour  of  God  ought  to  have  the  prefer^ 
ence ;  that  religion  is  the  foundation  of  public  happiness ;  that 
the  motions  of  the  state  ought  to  be  directed  by  this  rule ;  and 
that  this  world  is  principally  supported  by  a  regular  practice 
with  reference  to  the  other.  For  the  right  management, 
therefore,  of  that  branch  of  their  business  concerning  laws, 
they  were  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  discipline 
of  ^e  Church  was  sufficiently  guarded ;  and,  in  case  there  was 
anything  wanting,  the  care  of  a  supplemental  provision  ought 
chiefly  to  be  referred  to  the  bishops,  who  are  best  acquainted 

D'Ewcs*6     with  the  defects,  and  to  whom  the  execution  principally  belongs. 

Journal,      rpj^^  ^^^  ^f  y^^  spocch  relating  to  the  state  shall  be  omitted. 

The  commons  made  choice  of  Christopher  Wray,  serjeant- 
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airlawy  for  their  speaker.     He  was  led  up  to  the  bar  of  the    eliza- 

upper  house,  where,  after  making  three  reverences  to  the  v — ., L 

queen,  he  began  his  speech  with  suggesting,  ''  that,  for  the  (JJ^rda 


good  government  of  a  commonwealth,  three  things  were  requi-  ^^J^^ 
site, — ^religion,  authority,  and  laws.     By  religion,^^  says  he,  won  Pleas, 
'^  we  are  not  only  directed  to  a  right  knowlege  of  God  Al- 
mighty, but  likewise  instructed  in  our  duty  to  the  queen, 
whom  we  ought  to  obey,  not  only  in  temporal  causes,  but  in 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  in  which  wholly  her  majesty^s  power 
is  absolute.''^    And  here,  leaving  all  proofs  of  divinity  to  the  Serjeant 
bishops,  he  attempts  to  make  good  his  assertion  from  the  pt^Ji'o/ ae 
practice  of  princes  within  this  realm.     But  here  the  speaker  jg^"**"-^ 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that  the  main  stress  of  the  question 
lies  within  the  compass  of  divinity,  and  that  all  arguments  from 
other  topics  are  short  of  the  point.     But,  having  evinced  Uiis 
already,  I  shall  pursue  it  no  farther. 

To  engage  this  sergeant  a  little  in  his  own  way : — 

His  first  authority  for  the  absoluteness  of  the  regale  is  pope 
Eleutherius,  his  letter  to  Lucius,  the  first  Christian  king  of 
Britain.  In  this  address,  he  tells  him  he  was  Christ's  vice- 
gerent, and  that  he  might  extract  laws  out  of  the  Holy  Scrips 
tures  for  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  his  subjects.  .  But,  not 
to  dispute  the  sense  of  this  passage,  this  letter  to  king  Lucius 
is  plainly  a  counterfeit  record,  and  of  much  later  antiquity  than 
the  age  for  which  it  is  cited.  This  I  have  made  appear  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work,  from  several  circumstances  relating  to 
the  matter  and  to  the  style.  cimrch 

Secondly.  He  cites  the  Conqueror^s  discharging  Battle-abbey  ^"''  ^'  ^*' 
from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  But  this  instance  has  likewise  been 
shown  unserviceable  to  his  purpose.  id.  p.  257. 

His  third  instance  is  in  Ranolph,  or  Ralph,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  cites  part  of  king  Henry  III.'^s  letters-patent, 
in  these  words  : — 

''  Rex,  &c.,  sciatis  quod,  dedimus  dilect.  nostro  Ranulpho 
archiepiscop.  Cantuarien.  quem  instituimus  annulo  et  baculo."' 

From  hence  the  speaker  argues  from  the  emblem.  ^^  The 
ring,****  says  he,  ^^  denotes  perfection,  and  the  staff  is  a  mark  of 
pastoral  authority ;  and  therefore,  since  the  kings  gave  bishops 
these  hieroglyphics  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  this  autiiority  must 
be  originally  lodged  in  the  crown.''' 

Where  the  speaker  found  this  piece  of  a  record  I  shall  not 
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PARKER,  examine  ;  but  it  is  certainly  good  for  nothing.   iPor,  first,  there 
Abp.Cant.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^y^  person  as  Balph,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 

Henry  IIL^^s  time.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  I  grant,  liiere 

was  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  this  name ;  but  then  this 

king  had  parted  with  the  privilege  of  investitures,  and  given  up 

Id.  p.  202.    his  claim  to  Anselm,  Ralph's  predecessor.     And,  besides,  this 

deUvery  of  the  ring  and  crosier  was  but  a  late  practice  of  the 

Saxon  kings,  as  I  have  akeady  proved  from  good  authority. 

And  thus  the  reader  may  perceive  this  sergeant  Wray,  though 

a  good  lawyer,  was  but  a  slender  antiquary. 

SeeCoke*9       Lastly,  he  urges  a  law  case  in  the  reign  of  Eldward  I.     The 

pj?,  p.*i2.  precedent  sets  forth,  that  the  bringing  an  exconununication 

529.         from  the  see  of  Rome,  in  abatement  of  an  action  at  common 

law,  was  adjudged  high  treason.   Granting  all  this,  the  inference 

is  tar  from  reaching  home.     The  judges^  resolution  amounts  to 

no  more  than  that  the  overruling  the  courts  of  justice  by  a 

papal  censure,  stopping  the  practice  of  law,  and  making  the 

government  impracticable,  was  an  attempt  against  the  king^s 

crown  and  dignity,  and  deserved  death. 

But  though  the  pope  had  no  right  to  check  the  civil  admi- 
nistration, it  does  not  follow  they  denied  him   a  spiritual 
authority.     It  is  plain,  both  these  judges,  and  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  practised  on  a  contrary  belief,  and  owned  the  bishop 
D'Ewcs*B     of  Rome  for  the  head  of  the  Christian  communion. 
p."i^. '  ^o  proceed  to  the  business  of  this  parliament.     I  shaU  give 

the  reader  an  account  of  part  of  those  statutes  which  relate  to 
religion. 

First,  it  is  made  high  treason  to  publish  that  the  queen  is 

13  Eiiz.       an  heretic,  a  schismatic,  a  tyrant,  an  infidel,  or  an  usurper. 

TVMuon  to        T^^^  ii^^t  statute  sets  forth,  that  divers  bulls  had  been  trans- 

^Sllf^  mitted  hither  from  the  court  of  Rome,  "  to  absolve  and  recon- 

tion,^c.in  pile  all  thosc  that  will  be  contented  to  forsake  their  due 

obedience  to  her  majesty.     And  that  by  colour  of  the  said 

bulls,  sundry  simple  and  ignorant  persons  have  not  only  with- 

A.D.  1571.    drawn  and  absented  themselves  from  all  divine  service  now 

most  godly  set  forth  within  this  realm,  but  have  also  thought 

themselves  discharged  from  all  obedience,  duty,  and  allegiance 

te  her  majesty,  whereby  most  wicked  and  unnatural  rebellion 

has  ensued. 

"  For  a  remedy  of  this  mischief,  the  putting  in  ure  any  bull 
of  absolution  or  reconciliation  te  the  bishop  of  Rome :  the 
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taking  the  authority  of  absolving  or  reconciling  by  virtue  of   eliza- 

such  instruments,  the  procuring  and  publishing  such  bulls,  or  ^ '^ 

receiving  absolution  upon  them,  is  made  high  treason,  and  all 
those  who  aid  or  abet  the  said  offenders,  to  the  intent  to  up- 
hold or  allow  the  execution  of  the  said  usurped  power,  shall 
incur  the  penalties  in  the  statute  of  Praemunire.''"  Farther,  by 
this  statute  the  concealing  or  not  discovering  a  bull  or  recon- 
ciliation  offered,  is  made  misprision  of  treason. 

It  is  farther  enacted,  "  That  those  who  bring  in  Agnvs  Dei^ 
or  any  crosses,  pictures,  or  beads  irom  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or 
from  any  persons  claiming  authority  from  him,  shall  fall  under  Dupin*8  ncvv 
the  forfeitures  and  penalties  of  the  Praemunire  statute.  By  the  ^t.^'6^"** 
way,  an  A^ntis  Dei  was  a  loaf  of  wax,  with  a  figure  of  a  lamb  ^^^\  . 
upon  it,  consecrated  by  the  pope  on  Low-Sunday."  PanviniJi, 

To  prevent  fraudulent  conveyances  to  the  prejudice  of  sue-  cap^z*' 
cession,  it  was  enacted,  "  That  no  spiritual  person,  college,  or  ^»  ^^^ 
hospital,  shall  make  any  leases,  gifts,  or  grants  of  estates  for  uiienaikm  of 
more  than  one-and- twenty  years,  or  three  Uves,  reserving  the 


rcveuues. 


accustomed  yearly  rent  or  more,  to  be  paid  during  the  said 
t«rm.  But  here  it  is  provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  to  make  good  any  lease  made  by  any  college  or 
collegiate  church,  for  more  years  than  are  limited  by  the  pri- 
vate statutes  of  the  same  coUege.""  13  Eiiz. 

This  remedy,  though  not  without  some  effect,  did  not  reach  ^^^' 
every  part  of  the  grievance.  For  the  crown  not  being  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  was  left  in  the  same  condition  of  receiving 
grants  and  leases  from  the  clergy  as  before  :  and  thus  by  the 
strength  of  the  prerogative  the  courtiers  made  prize  of  the 
Church :  and  by  this  omission,  the  benefit  of  the  statute  was  in 
a  great  measure  lost. 

By  the  next  act  relating  to  the  Church,  aU  priests  or  minis- 
ters under  the  degree  of  a  bishop,  that  have  been  ordained  by 
any  ordinal,  or  form  different  from  that  set  forth  in  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  VI.,  and  now  in  use,  are  obliged  ^^  to  declare  An  act  to 
their  assent  to  all  the  articles  of  religion,  which  only  concern  dJn^^lo 
the  confession  of  the  true  Christian  faith,  and  the  doctrine  oi^^^  '''«'• 

,.  ii»i"iA»ii      assent  txi  the 

the  sacraments  comprised  m  a  book,  entitled,    ^  Articles  by  Thirty-nine 
which  it  was  agreed  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  both  ^^*^*'^' 
proyinces,  and  the  whole  clergy  and  convocation  holden  at 
London  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1662,  for  the  avoiding  diversi- 
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PARKER,  ties  of  opinions,  and  for  establishing  consent  touching  true 
^    p.^  >nt.^  religion,  put  forth  by  the  queen'^s  authority.'* 

^'If  any  ecclesiastical  person  advisedly  maintains  any  doctrine 
directly  contrary  to  any  of  the  said  aiticles,  and  refuses  to  re- 
voke his  error  after  being  convented  before  his  ordinary,  or  the 
queen'^s  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  or  relapses  after  such  re- 
tractation, he  is  liable  to  be  deprived  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.*" 
Thsage.and     The  statute  proceeds  to  enact,  ^^That  no  person  shall  be 
^^i^of  admitted  to  any  benefice  with  cure,  unless  he  is  at  least  twenty- 
^»^«^o  b6  three  years  of  age,  and  shall  first  have  subscribed  the  articles 
benefices,      iu  the  preseucc  of  the  ordinary,  and  publicly  read  them  in  his 
parish  church,  with  a  declaration  of  his  unfeigned  assent ;  and 
that  every  incumbent  who  omits  the  performing  this  condition 
by  the  space  of  two  months  after  his  induction,  shall  ipso  facto 
be  immediately  deprived.'^ 

It  is  farther  enacted,  '^  That  no  person  now  permitted  by 
any  dispensation  or  otherwise,  shall  retain  any  benefice  with 
cure,  being  under  the  age  of  one-and-twenty  years,  or  not 
being  deacon  at  the  least.  And  that  none  shall  be  made 
minister,  or  admitted  to  preach  or  administer  the  sacraments, 
being  under  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  nor  unless  he  brings 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese^s  testimonial  of  his  regular  life,  and 
of  his  professing  the  doctrine  expressed  in  the  said  articles  : 
nor  unless  he  is  able  to  give  the  ordinary  an  account  of  his 
faith  in  Latin,  according  to  the  said  articles. 

*'*•  And  lastly,  all  admissions  to  benefices,  institutions,  and 
inductions,  contrary  to  the  form  and  provision  of  this  act,  and 
all  tolerations,  dispensations,  qualifications,  and  licences  what- 
13  Eiiz.       soever  to  be  made  to  the  contrary  hereof,  shall  be  void  in  law.**^ 
cap.  \%  rp^  proceed :  the  attainders  of  Charles,  earl  of  Westmor- 

land, Thomas,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  several  others  at- 
tainted for  treason  in  the  late  rebellion,  are  confirmed.  And 
here  the  lands  of  the  said  offenders  which  lay  within  the  county 
palatine  of  Durham,  are  granted  to  the  queen,  notwithstanding 
Pilkington  claimed /z^ra  regalia^  in  right  of  his  Church:  the 
trial  of  which  challenge  and  claim,  as  the  statute  goes  on,  was 
then  depending  in  suit  between  the  queen  and  the  bishop  in 
the  court  of  King'^s  Bench,  and  was  not  yet  discussed  or  deter- 
mined.     But  notwithstanding  the  cause  was  undecided,  the 
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parliament  in  consideration  the  queen  had  spent  a  great  deal    ^^A' 
of  treasure  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  preserving  the  ^ — ,r-^ 
bishop  and  his  diocese  :  for  this  consideration  all  the  honours,  ^  ^  ^. 

The  f&rftit- 

manors,  lands,  &c.,  within  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  forfeited  ur«»  ^trea- 
by  the  rebels,  and  claimed  by  the  bishop,  are  granted  to  the  ^^  ^^s^, 
queen.     But  then,  it  is  for  this  time  only,  and  without  any  ^Sf"*"' 
prejudice  to  his  see  for  the  future.     It  was  farther  enacted,  ^^pfvXze 
^'That  in  case  the  bishop  succeeds  in  the  trial  against  the^^^. 
queen,  that  then  her  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  bestow  some 
part  of  the  forfeitures  above-mentioned  upon  the  said  bishop, 
or  his  successors.     And  here  the  proportion  is  left  wholly  to 
her  majesty^s  pleasure :    that  is,  if  by  the  court  of  •  King'^s 
Bench  all  the  forfeited  estates  were  adjudged  to  the  bishop, 
then  the  queen  might  return  him  something  of  his  own,  and  as 
little  a  part  of  that  too  as  she  pleased.     This  riirht  of  the  see  13  EUz. 
of  DurLa  to  forfeited  esta4  in  case  of  higS  treason,  had  ^^  ., 
been  enjoyed  by  the  bishops  for  several  hundred  years ;  it  was  ^-'^• 
once  contested  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  judgment 
given  against  the  crown.     But  for  the  particulars  I  shall  refer 
the  reader  to  the  first  part  of  this  history.  Page  532. 

To  prevent  dangerous  practices  against  the  state,  it  is  pro-  An  act 
vided  by  another  statute,   that  those  who   had  transported  ^|?^^^^ 
themselves  into  foreign  countries  without  the  queen^s  leave,  J*^  wUhout 
should,  unless  they  returned  within  a  certain  term,  forfeit  the  leave, 
profit  of  their  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  all  their  goods 
and  chattels  whatsoever :  and  in  case  they  were  ecclesiastical 
persons,  ail  their  preferments  were  declared  void:  and  pro- 
vided any  fraudulent  conveyances  were  made  to  cover  their 
fortunes,  such  grants  and  pretended  alienations  are  likewise 
declared  of  none  effect.  13  Eiiz. 

There  were  several  bills  touching  religion  brought  in,  and  statutes  at 
some  of  them  gone  through  in  the  house  of  Commons,  viz.  a  ^'^^ 
bill  for  residence  of  pastors ;  a  bill  to  avoid  corrupt  presenta- 
tions, and  some  others :  but  the  proceeding  upon  these  mat- 
ters was  checked  by  the  queen,  who  seemed  apprehensive  of 
encroachment  upon  the  regale.  For  this  reason,  she  ordered 
some  of  the  lords  to  report  her  pleasure  to  the  committees  of 
the  commons.  The  message  was,  "  To  teU  them  she  approved 
their  good  endeavours,  but  would  not  suffer  these  things  to  be 
ordered  by  parliament.'"  D'Ewe'* 

The  commons  engaging  so  much  in  this  way,  it  is  probable,  p.^  las?  * 

VOL.  VI.  F  k 
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PARKER,  disappointed  the  passing  the  body  of  ecclesiastical  laws  diawn 

^ ^'  ^  *°^  up  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.     The  enacting  this  book 

D^Ewcs'  into  law  was  moved  in  the  house  of  Commons.  The  matter 
p.  137.  *  seems  to  have  been  concerted  by  some  Churchmen  before 
the  session,  for  the  book  was  newly  printed  from  two  manu- 
script copies.  The  one  belonged  to  Parker,  and  the  other 
to  Cranmer.  Fox  published  it  with  a  preface,  in  which,  after 
having  dilated  on  the  serviceableness  of  the  performance,  he 
recommended  it  to  the  countenance  of  parliament.  But,  the 
queen  being  willing  to  keep  the  whole  regale  in  her  hands,  the 
design  miscarried,  and  the  parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  29th 
of  May. 
The  convo-  To  go  back  a  little  to  the  convocation  who  met  m  the  chap- 
'^  '  ter-house  of  St.  PauFs,  on  the  3d  of  April.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Whitgift ;  his  text  was  verse  six  of  the 
fifteenth  of  the  Acts :  '^  The  apostles  and  elders  came  together 
to  consider  of  this  matter.**^  From  hence  he  took  occasion  to 
discourse  upon  the  institution  and  authority  of  synods,  touched 
upon  the  opposition  made  to  the  Church  by  Puritans  and 
Papists,  dilated  on  the  use  of  distinct  habits  and  religious  omar 
ments :  and,  lastly,  mentioned  several  things  which  required 
A.  D.  1571.  reformation.  John  Ailmer,  doctor  of  divinity,  was  chosen 
prolocutor. 

In  the  third  session,  Cheney,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  ex- 
communicated for  not  appearing  at  the  convocation,  nor  con- 
stituting a  proxy.  The  denouncing  the  sentence  was  committed 
to  Eaton,  archdeacon  of  Gloucester,  with  a  pursuivant  attend- 
ing him. 

This  unusual  censure  was  passed  upon  the  bishop  for  con- 
tempt. It  must  be  said,  this  prelate^s  conduct  was  extraor- 
dinary. For  though  he  was  in  town  at  the  meeting  of  the 
convocation,  he  never  appeared :  and,  over  and  above,  went 
into  the  country  without  leave  irom  the  archbishop :  that  this 
was  the  reason  of  proceeding  against  him,  appears  by  the  form 
See  Records,  of  the  sentence.  The  excommunication  was  pronounced  by  the 
°"™'  archbishop,  but  not  without  the  assent  of  the  upper  house. 

May  12.  After  some  little  time,  Higgins,  the  bishop  of  Gloucester's 

the  ConToc.  chaplaiu,  exhibited  letters  of  proxy  for  his  lord,  and  moved  the 
^Tf^^nona   ^^^^^P  might  rcccive  absolution,  which  was  granted. 
o/discipime      This  convocation  passed  several  canons  for  discipline,  which 
S2«/«^.    the  reader  may  see  in  Sparrow's  Collection. 

6 
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In  the  first  article,  tie  episeopis,  the  bishops  are  enjoined  to  eltza- 
call  the  preachers  in  their  diocese  before  them,  and  demand  a  ^  ^  '  ^ 
sight  of  their  license,  which  they  may  either  cancel  or  keep  by 
them.  And,  after  they  have  examined  the  parties,  and  found 
them  qualified  for  their  employment,  they  are  to  furnish  them 
with  a  new  faculty,  but  upon  ibe  condition  of  their  subscribing 
the  articles  of  religion  passed  in  convocation ;  and  solemnly  en- 
gaging to  maintain  the  doctrine  contained  in  those  articles,  as 
altogether  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God. 

Notwithstanding  this  caution,  by  the  first  branch  of  the  act  ^^  ffoMe 
of  parliament  above-mentioned,  the  clergy^s  subscription  is  re-  ^HZriptum 
quired  to  such  articles  as  ^'  only  contain  the  confession  of  the  art^»^ 
true  Christian  faith,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  sacraments.^'* 
By  this  restriction  in  the  word  ^^  only,^^  all  articles  relating  to 
the  Homilies,  the  Ordinal,  the  Church's  power  in  imposing 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  her  authority  in  controversies  of 
faith,  seems  omitted  on  purpose,  as  if  it  had  not  been  the  de- 
sign of  the  statute  to  bring  these  articles  within  the  subscrip- 
tion.    However,  the  following  branches  require  subscription  to 
the  articles  without  any  exception.     And  that  this  was  the 
meaning  of  the  legislature,  is  farther  made  good  by  sir  Ed- 
ward Coke'^s  authority,  who  positively  affirms,  that  the  sub- 
scription required  by  the  clergy  takes  in  all  the  nine-and- 
thirty  articles.    And  that  by  this  statute  the  delinquent  is  dis- 
abled and  deprived,  ipso  facto.     He  adds  farther,  ^^  That  when  Coke^a 
one  Smith  subscribed  tiie  nine-and-thirty  articles  with  this  iib?6.'foL29. 
addition  (so  far  forth  as  the  same  were  acrreeable  to  the  word  Green's 

.  •  .  ...       case. 

of  God),  it  was  resolved  by  sir  Christopher  Wray,  chief-justice 

in  the  King'^s-bench,  and  all  the  judges  of  England,  that  this 

snbscription  was  not  according  to  the  statute  of  13  Eliz.  cap. 

12  f '  because  the  statute  required  an  absolute  subscription, 

whereas  this  subscription  made  it  conditional.     And  farther, 

this  act  was  made  for  avoiding  diversity  of  opinions,  &c.     But, 

by  this  qualification  or  addition,  the  party  might  by  his  own 

private  opinion  take  some  of  the  articles  to  be  against  the 

word  of  God;  and  so  by  this  means  diversity  of  opinions 

would  not  be  avoided  :  and  thus  the  scope  of  the  statute,  and         531. 

the  very  act  itself  made  touching  subscription,  would  be  of 

none  effect.     Thus  far  sir  Edward  Coke.  in»titute«. 

However,  the  Puritans  took  their  advantage  of  the  ambi- 124.'  ^ '     ' 
guity  of  the   first  part  of  the  statute,  and  made  this  their 

Kk2 
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PARKER,  defence  against  their  Bubecribing  the  whole  number  of  the 

Abp.  Cant.      _.  •  « 

*wJl^ ;  articles. 

In  the  last  article  concerning  patronage,  the  bishop  is  en- 
joined to  put  the  patrons  in  mind  of  the  trust  lodged  with 
them ;  to  regard  the  interest  of  religion,  and  recollect  the  ac- 
count they  must  give  of  their  management  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  that  they  should  be  especially  careful  not  to  present 
any  person  but  such  as  have  learning,  discretion,  and  unble- 
mished life  to  recommend  them ;  and  that  in  the  conduct  of 
this  afbir,  no  indirect  considerations,  no  motives  of  pride  or 
profit,  should  govern  them.  Adding,  withal,  that  he  himself 
would  omit  no  proper  inquiry  to  find  out  the  truth ;  and  if  any 
fraud  or  simoniacal  contract  is  discovered,  if  either  money  or 
part  of  the  issues  of  the  living  are  secured  to  the  patron ;  in 
this  case  the  bishop  is  bound  to  make  the  simony  public  in  his 
cathedral,  and  elsewhere,  to  the  disgrace  of  such  a  scandalous 
patron.  And  as  for  the  clerk  who  was  thus  wretchedly  pre- 
ferred, he  is  not  only  to  lose  the  benefice,  but  be  suspended  the 

Sparrow*B     excrcisc  of  his  function,  and  expelled  the  diocese. 

p.*240.  **"'  This  convocation  ordered  every  archbishop  and  bishop  to 
furnish  themselves  with  Fox'*s  ^'  Martyrology ;""  that  the  deans 
should  place  it  in  their  cathedrals ;  and  that  archdeacons, 
residentiaries,  and  the  rest  above-mentioned,  should  let  it  lie 
in  some  public  room  for  the  instruction  of  their  domestics,  and 
others  who  were  occasionally  entertained  by  them.  But  from 
hence  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  the  convocation  believed  all 
the  matters  of  fact  reported,  or  approved  all  the  remarks  and 
reasoning  of  this  historian.  The  Church  allows  the  reading  of 
the  Apocrypha,  and  the  binding  it  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
canon.  But  to  argue  from  hence  that  all  the  historical  pas- 
sages are  unquestionable,  the  customs  warrantable,  and  the 
doctrine  without  exception,  would  be  a  wrong  consequence. 

This  convocation  granted  the  queen  a  subsidy  of  six  shillings 
in  the  pound,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  parliament.  They 
were  dissolved  on  the  30th  of  May ;  and  thus,  as  they  met  a 
day  after,  they  sat  a  day  longer  than  the  parliament. 

Archbishop  Parker  being  informed  that  Grindal  designed  a 
general  visitation,  sent  him  the  canons  of  discipline  above-men- 
tioned. These  canons,  though  subscribed  by  the  bishops  of 
both  provinces,  wanted  the  queen^s  ratification.  The  queen 
was  acquainted  with  what  passed  in  the  synod,  and  approved 
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the  proceedings ;  but,  as  it  happened,  the  royal  assent  was  not  eliza- 
given  in  form.  Archbishop  Grindal,  therefore,  demurred  to  v..,^^.!. 
the  execution  of  these  canons;  he  was  afraid  a  prsemunire 
might  reach  him.  And  it  seems  his  scruples  werenot  with- 
out reason ;  for,  by  venturing  thus  far,  he  would  have  been 
liable  to  prosecution,  and  must  have  cast  himself  upon  the 
queen^s  mercy.  25  Hen.  8. 

Grindal,  notwithstanding  he  could  have  no  assistance  from  AnMi^ 
these  canons,  went  on  with  his  visitation,  and  gave  fifty  arti-  aHides  ^ 
cles  in  charge.    And  since  they  discovered  the  condition  of  the  ««*a<w»« 
Church  in  a  great  measure,  I  shall  mention  some  of  them  which 
are  most  remarkable. 

By  the  articles  in  which  the  clergy  are  concerned,  ^^  Those 
who  administer  the  conununion  are  ordered  not  to  put  the 
consecrated  bread  into  the  people^s  mouths,  but  into  their 
hands.  The  priests  are  likewise  forbidden  the  using  any 
ceremonies  or  gestures  not  appointed  by  the  book  of  Gonmion 
Prayer. 

^^  They  were  to  administer  the  holy  eucharist  to  none  under 
fourteen  years  old,  unless  they  could  repeat  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  Lord^s  Prayer ;  and  to  none  above  that  age, 
unless  they  could  repeat  the  catechism. 

^*  Those,  likewise,  who  either  were  not  perfect  in  the  cate- 
chism, or  refused  to  rehearse  it  to  the  minister,  were  not  to  be 
married. 

'*  The  communion  is  ordered  to  be  received  three  times  a- 
year,  besides  Ash- Wednesday ;  that  is,  on  one  of  the  two 
Sundays  before  Easter,  on  one  of  the  two  Sundays  before 
Whitsuntide,  and  one  of  the  two  Sundays  before  Christmas.'" 

This  order,  in  preferring  common  Sundays  to  festivals  of  the 
highest  solemnity,  looks  somewhat  particular. 

To  go  on :  '^  The  articles  of  religion  were  to  be  read  in 
Chiurches  on  some  Sunday  twice  every  year ;  the  queen^s  in- 
junctions were  to  be  read  once  every  quarter,  and  the  arch- 
bishop^s  injunctions  once  every  half-year. 

"  No  minister  (being  unmarried)  was  to  keep  any  woman  in 
his  house  under  sixty  years  of  age,  excepting  she  was  his 
mother,  aunt,  sister,  or  niece.^ 

The  following  articles  concern  the  laity : — 

^'  And  here  no  person,  not  being  a  minister  (that  is,  a 
priest),  deacon,  or  at  least  tolerated  by  the  ordinary  in  writing, 
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PARKER,  should  execute  the  office  of  a  priest  or  deacon  in  saying  divine 

Abp.  Cant.  •       •  «         «  i         « 

« — Iv— ^  service  m  any  church  or  chapel. 

'^  All  altars  were  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  altar-stones 
defaced,  and  put  to  some  common  use."''' — Whether  this  was 
not  over-reforming,  and  going  too  far  from  Popery,  the  reader 
must  judge. 

^'  At  burials,  all  yearly  commemorations  of  the  dead,  all 
ceremonies  which  seemed  to  countenance  prayer  for  those  de- 
parted, or  the  Popish  purgatory,  are  forbidden. 

^'  The  minister  is  not  permitted  to  make  any  stop  between 
the  Morning  Prayer,  the  Litany,  and  the  Communion ;  but  to 
go  through  the  whole  service  without  pause  or  intermission. 
The  meaning  of  this  article  is  to  keep  the  congregation  toge- 
ther, and  prevent  their  going  out  of  the  Church  until  the  whole 
service  was  over. 

"  No  persons  are  allowed  to  wear  beads,  or  to  pray  upon 
them  in  Latin  or  English;  nor  to  bum  any  candle  in  the 
church  superstitiously  upon  the  feast  of  the  Purification. — Nor 
superstitiously  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  when  they  enter 
the  church.*" 

But  supposing  they  did  not  do  these  things  superstitiously,  it 
is  possible  they  might  not  come  within  the  censure  of  the  ar- 
ticle.    But  if  the  archbishop  thought  the  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  was  always  superstitious,  he  goes  counter  to  the  prac- 
Tertull.  de   ticc  of  the  primitive  Church. 

oron.     .      Xhat  in  perambulation  in  Rogation  week,  the  -minister  should 

use  no  other  ceremonies  than  reading  two  Psalms  beginning 

Theteareihe  '^  Benedic,  auima  mea,  Dominum,''^  add  such  sentences  of  Scrip- 

^tkH-d     ^^''^  ^  *"^®  appointed  by  the  queen's  injunctions,  with  the 

and/ourth    Litanics   and  sufFrasces  annexed.      There  was    likewise    an 

PscUms.         1.1,  iiiii*!  Tfcii 

homily  to  be  read,  set  forth  for  that  purpose.    But  then  there 
was  no  surpUce  to  be  worn,  no  banners  or  hand-bells  carried, 

532.         or  any  resting  at  crosses,  allowed  at  these  processions. 

And  by  the  last  which  I  shall  mention,  the  ministers  and 
churchwardens  were  not  to  suffer  any  fiddlers,  morris-dancers, 
or  buffoons  to  bring  their  ridicubus  diversions  into  any  church 

Regii  Ec-     or  church-yard. 

L^reof^Abp!      ^^  secure  the  government  from  the  Papists  on  one  hand, 

Grindoi.  and  the  Puritans  on  the  other,  there  was  a  protestation  drawn 
up  to  be  taken  by  each  of  them.  That  for  the  Papists  stands 
thus: — 
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'^  I  do  profess  and  confess  before  Grod,  that  I  do  firmly  be-    eltza- 

BETH 

lieve  in  my  conscience,  that  queen  Elizabeth,  my  sovereign 


lady,  now  reigning  in  England,  is  rightfully,  and  ought  to  be  ^^^' 
and  continue  queen,  and  lawfully  beareth  the  legal  crown  and  ^opufo 
power  of  this  realm  ;  and  so  to  be  obeyed,  notwithstanding  any 
act  or  sentence  that^ny  pope  or  bishop  hath  done  or  given,  or 
can  do  or  give ;  andt^t  if  any  pope  or  other  say  or  judge  the 
contrary,  whether  He  i^y  it  as  pope,  or  howsoever,  he  erreth, 
and  affirm^thj  h'oldeth,  and  teacheth  error .^^ 

The  other^'made  for  the  Puritans,  is  as  follows : — 

'^  I  do  profess  and  confess  before  God,  that  I  do  firmly  be-  and 
lieve  in  my  conscience,  that  queen  Elizabeth,  my  sovereign  ^""^"** 
lady,  now  reigning  in  England,  is,  and  ought  to  be  and  con- 
tinue, lawful  queen,  and  lawfully  beareth  the  regiment,  crown, 
and  power  of  this  realm ;  and  so  to  be  obeyed,  notwithstanding 
any  act  or  sentence  that  any  Church,  synod,  consistory,  or 
ecclesiastical  assembly,  hath  done  or  given,  or  can  do  or  give ; 
and  that  if  any  say  or  judge  the  contrary,  in  what  respect 
soever  he  saith  it,  he  erreth,  and  affirmeth,  holdeth,  and  teach- 
eth error  and  falsehood.'"  PeUt'sMSS. 

Whether  these  forms  were  drawn  by  the  convocation,  or  how 
far  they  were  executed,  does  not  appear. 

As  for  the  Puritans,  they  grew  more  hardy  against  the 
Church  Establishment :  they  either  used  the  Geneva  form,  or 
maimed  the  English  Liturgy,  and  misled  the  people  by  preach- 
ing or  praying  in  churches  or  private  houses.     To  stop  their  Juno  17, 
progress,  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  sent  down  a  strict  The  oommh- 
order  to  the  churchwardens  throughout  the  province  of  Can-  foX'S^J^T 
terbury,  not  to  suflfer  any  person  publicly  or  privately  to  teach,  wardmt,^, 
read,   or  preach  in  any  churches,  private  houses,  or  other 
places,  unless  such  as  were  licensed  by  the  queen,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  or  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.     Another 
condition  was,  that  the  license  of  the  person  officiating  was  to 
be  of  no  older  date  than  the  1st  of  May  last  past.   And,  lastly, 
that  he  was  not  under  deprivation  by  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners, or  any  other  lawful  authority.     This  order  is  signed  Mss.  Coii. 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  the  bishops  of  London,  Append,  to' 
Winchester,  Ely,  Worcester,  and  Chichester,  besides  several  L?fe^*^ " 
civilians  and  others. 

About  this  time,  Goodman,  Leaver,    Sampson,    Walker, 
Whybome,  Gouff,  all  leading  Puritans,  were  cited  to  Lam- 
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PARKER,  beth :  they  were  examined  by  the  archbishop;  but  that  they 
' — i^J^  either  complied  or  lost  their  preferments,  does  not  appear. 
Deering,  another  Puritan  minister  of  note,  was  brought  before 
the  archbishop,  and  others  of  the  high  commission.  He  was 
charged  with  maintaining,  '^  That  breaking  the  laws  of  the 
civil  government  was  no  sin  in  its  own  nature,  but  only  upon 
the  score  of  the  scandal ;  that  Christ^s  descent  into  hell  relates 
only  to  the  force  and  efficacy  of  his  passion,  but  that  neither 
his  body  nor  his  soul  went  to  that  place ;  that  it  is  lawful  to 
take  oaths  when  the  forms  are  written  or  printed,  to  mark  the 
sense  of  the  imposer ;  but  to  make  use  of  the  book  for  a  cir- 
cumstance of  solenmity  in  swearing,  is  a  sacrilegious  addition.^^ 
His  last  proposition  censures  the  sacerdotal  habit,  because 
worn  by  the  Papists.  These  assertions  were  drawn  up  in 
Latin,  and  signed  by  him.    They  stand  thus : — 

i>eering'8         "  In  violata  lege  principis,  peccatum  est  scandali,  non  facti. 
*"^^"^'*^"      "  Christus  descendit  ad  inferos  virtute  passionis,  nullo  neque 
corporis,  neque  animse  itinere. 

^'  Juramenta  sunt  licita,  libris  tanquam  tessaris  consignata. 
Librum  vero  ipsum  ad  juramenti  fidem  adhibere,  onmino  est 
sacrilegum. 

^'  Vest^,  quas  vere  papisticas  vocamus,  mihi  videntur  plense 
oifensionum,  ac  mihi  secus  ad  veritatem  persuadere  libentissim^ 
cupiverim. 

"Edward  Deringe.'*" 

Wittingham  and  Gilby,  two  other  active  dissenting  preach- 
ers, were  not  forgotten  by  archbishop  Parker,  who  desired  the 
archbishop  of  York  to  undertake  them :  but  as  for  the  latter, 
he  lived  at  Leicester,  out  of  Grindal'^s  province,  neither  does  it 
appear  he  was  successful  enough  to  gain  the  other. 

Robert  Brown,  who  gave  the  denomination  to  the  Brownists, 
began  to  discover  some  of  his  singularities  about  this  time. 
He  was  cited  before  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  What 
censure  he  received  is  more  than  I  have  met  with.  That  he 
lay  under  some  public  discountenance  may  be  collected  by  his 
withdrawing  into  Holland,  where  himself  and  one  Harrison, 
a  schoolmaster,  printed  a  book  against  the  Church  of  England. 

Robert  Johnson,  chaplain  to  the  lord-keeper  Bacon,  was 
marked  for  some  disaffection  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitution. 
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He  was  convented  before  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and   eliza- 

BETH 

the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Ely.     Being  required  to  sign  v_.^_J^ 
three  articles  tendered  to  those  suspected  for  non-conformity, 
he  refused  to  comply,  and  was  suspended. 

What  the  articles  were  may  be  collected  from  his  letter 
to  the  archbishop  and  the  rest,  where  he  endeavours  to  come 
towards  the  appointment,  and  offers  his  utmost  for  satisfao- 
tion. 

First,  he  promises  to  officiate  by  the  service-book,  and  keep  Tkne  arH- 
close  to  the  rubric ;  and  that  he  would  neither  publicly,  nor  gfiiJ^ibed, 
of  set  purpose,  make  any  discourses  against  the  liturgy  :  that 
he  thought  the  imperfections  in  these  offices  might  be  borne 
with  upon  the  score  of  union  and  charity :  that  this  might  be 
done  until  an  opportunity  for  a  thorough  reformation  pre- 
sented ;  to  which  happy  juncture  every  man  in  his  vocation 
ought  to  contribute. 

Secondly,  the  ministers^  apparel  he  conceived  might  be  used, 
though  neither  generally  expedient,  nor  edifying. 

The  third  article,  requiring  his  assent  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  agreed  by  the  convocation  in  1562,  he  compUed  with 
without  scruple. 

Some  endeavours  had  been  used  to  bring  the  Dutch  Churches, 
particularly  those  of  London  and  Norwich,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  respective  diocesans. 

Sandys,  bishop  of  London,  insisted  on  his  jurisdiction  over 
these  foreigners :  and  in  this  he  was  fairly  justifiable  by  the 
practice  of  antiquity,  and  the  laws  of  the  Church,  as  a  spiritual 
society.  For  as  a  man  who  traveb  owes  the  prince  of  the 
country  where  he  resides  a  local  allegiance,  so  a  Christian  of 
what  country  soever  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  where  he  dwells,  provided  he  is  cathoUc  and  orthodox ;  533. 
for  a  bishop  within  his  precinct  is  an  ecclesiastical  prince,  and 
has  an  independent  commission  from  our  Saviour. 

To  return:    Parkhurst,  bishop  of  Norwich,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  a  man  of  latitude  and  low  principles,  left  these 
Dutchmen  to  themselves,  and  disclaimed  all  pretensions  upon 
them.     Neither  was  Sandys  in  much  likelihood  of  succeeding  The  Dutch 
in  his  claim ;  for  these  foreigners  pleaded  a  privilege  for  liberty,  ^J^  oe 
and  that  they  were  exempted  from  the  bishop'^s  government  ^y>|r^*<^ 
virtue  of  their  charter.    This  seems  to  have  been  no  more  than  m  biO^, 
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PARKER,  matter  of  fact ;  and  thus  the  point  was  overborne  by  the  weight 
d^P:^  of  the  regale. 

To  say  something  concerning  the  af&irs  in  Scotland :  the 
lord  Claude  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  some  others  of 
the  queen^s  party,  being  informed  that  the  regent  passed  his 
time  in  an  unguarded  manner  at  Stirling,  resolved  to  make  a 
night  march,  and  endeavour  to  surprise  him.  Their  motions 
being  unsuspected,  they  succeeded  in  the  enterprise,  entered 
the  town  at  break  of  day,  and  made  the  regent  prisoner.  But 
the  town  being  alarmed  before  they  could  carry  him  off,  he 
was  shot  by  one  captain  Calder,  for  fear  of  a  rescue.  He  was 
lecover^d  Lm  the  enemy  by  his  men,  but  died  soon  after  of 
Spotswood.   his  wound,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Mar. 

As  to  the  business  of  the  Church,  where  the  queen^s  interest 
prevailed,  the  ministers  owned  her  in  the  pulpit,  and  prayed 
for  her  as  their  sovereign.     This  was  a  hardy  motion,  and 
quite  counter  to  the  appointment  of  the  general  assembly. 
Knox,  as  hath  been  observed,  withdrew  from  Edinburgh  to 
Kmx  disap'  St.  Andrew's  upon  this  score.     And  here  he  met  with  great 
^i^rew\  *  opposition  from  Archibald  and  John  Hamilton,  professors  of 
^/o^      philosophy  in  the  New  College.     These  gentlemen  stood  firm 
to  the  queen,  and  gained  over  a  great  many  of  the  students. 
Upon  this  disadvantage  in  the  contest,  and  finding  the  cause 
somewhat  unprosperous,  Enox  grew  melancholy,  and  fell  into 
a  sickness,  of  which  he  never  perfectly  recovered.     And  now 
being  acquainted  with  the  meeting  of  a  general  assembly  at 
Stirling,  he  sent  them  a  kind  of  pastoral  letter,  in  which  there 
are  some  passages  not  unbecoming  a  person  of  integrity  and 
courage. 
His  utter  to     He  tclls  them,  "  That  the  decay  of  his  constitution  giving 
the  atsemUy.  y^  certain  expectation  of  approaching  death,  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  exhort  and  charge  them  *  to  take  heed  to  them- 
selves, and  to  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
them  overseers.**   As  to  the  mention  of  particulars,  he  supposes 
it  unnecessary :  To  acquit  themselves  well  in  their  function,  and 
maintain  their  post,  will  put  them  upon  a  *  hard  battle,'  as  he 
Amr.  13,      calls  it.     But,'^  as  he  goes  on,  'Hhere  is  a  second  contest 
which  will  be  harder ;  and  that  is  to  withstand  the  merciless 
devourers  of  the  Church  patrimony.     If  men  will  spoil,  let 
them  do  it  to  their  own  peril  and  condemnation,  but  conununi* 
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cate  not  ye  with  their  sins,  of  what  estate  soever  they  be,  Sp!?^" 
neither  by  consent  nor  silence ;  but  with  public  protestation 
make  known  to  the  world  that  ye  are  innocent  of  such  robbery, 
and  that  ye  will  seek  redress  thereof  at  the  hands  of  God  and 
man.  God  give  you  wisdom,  strength,  and  courage,  in  so 
good  a  cause,  and  me  a  happy  end.*" 


And  here  the  regent  and  council  were  solicited  to  settle  the  at  LeUh 

restores 
episoopacy. 


polity  of  the  Church,  and  bring  things  to  a  more  perfect  form.  *''^'*°^ 


Six  of  the  council,  and  the  same  number  of  the  assembly,  were 
ordered  to  join  in  a  committee  for  concluding  this  business. 
Those  who  represented  the  council  were  James,  earl  of  Mor- 
ton, chanceUor;  William  lord  Ruthven,  treasiurer;  Robert, 
abbot  of  Dumferling,  secretary ;  Mr.  James  Macgille,  keeper 
of  the  rolls ;  sir  John  Bellenden,  justice  clerk ;  and  Colin  Camp- 
bell of  Glenorchy.  Those  for  the  Church  were  Mr.  John 
Erskine  of  Dun,  superintendent  of  Angus ;  Mr.  John  Win- 
raine,  superintendent  of  Fife ;  Mr.  Andrew  Hay,  commissioner 
of  Clydesdale;  Mr.  David  Lindesay,  commissioner  of  the  West; 
Mr.  Robert  Pont,  commissioner  of  Orkney;  and  Mr.  John 
Craig,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  These  twelve,  after 
several  meetings  and  debates,  came  to  a  resolution  upon  the 
foUowing  articles : 

First,  That  the  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  now  void 
should  be  disposed  of  to  those  of  the  ministry  best  qualified. 

Secondly,  That  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  should  be  managed 
by  the  bishops  within  their  respective  dioceses. 

Thirdly,  That  all  abbots,  priors,  and  other  inferior  prelates 
presented  to  benefices,  should  be  examined  by  the  bishop,  or 
superintendent,  within  whoee  p.«cinct  the  preferment  hap^ns 
to  lie :  That  amongst  other  marks  of  their  ability,  their  fitness 
to  represent  the  Church  in  parliament  should  be  examined. 
And  lastly,  that  upon  the  bishops^  or  superintendents^  collation 
or  institution,  they  should  be  admitted  to  the  benefice,  and  not 
otherwise. 

Fourthly,  That  to  sees  vacant  at  present,  or  which  shaU 
happen  to  be  void  afterwards,  the  king  and  regent  should 
nominate  persons  well  qualified:  that  after  such  nomination 
the  election  should  be  made  by  the  chapters  of  the  respective 
cathedrals:  and  that  in  regard  several  of  the  chapters^  churches 
were  possessed  by  incumbents  preferred  thither  before  his 
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PARKER,  majesty^s  coronation ;  and  that  these  men  in  several  parishes 
-  ^\  *°^  forbore  the  exercise  of  their  function ;  to  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience a  nomination  of  ministers  was  to  be  made  in  every  dio- 
cese to  supply  the  cures  of  these  unofficiating  clergy  till  the 
benefices  should  fall  void. 

Fifthly,  That  all  benefices  with  cure,  beneath  prelacies,  should 
be  disposed  of  to  none  but  ministers  who  actually  officiate. 

Sixthly,  That  the  ministers  should  have  ordination  from  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  where  no  bishop  was  yet  fixed,  from 
the  superintendent  of  the  bounds. 

Seventhly,  That  the  bishops  and  superintendents,  at  their 
respective  ordinations,  should  oblige  the  ministers  to  swear  an 
oath  for  recognising  his  majesty'^s  authority ;  and  likewise  an 
oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  their  ordinary. 

These  and  several  other  serviceable  orders  were  agreed  to 
stand  in  force  still  the  king  was  a  major,  or  till  the  estates  of 
c'h!*HSt.^  *  the  realm  should  otherwise  determine. 

p-  ^  Thus  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  polity  was  revived,  the  patri- 

mony of  the  Church  ran  much  in  the  usual  channel,  and  express 
provLn  was  made  for  securing  the  rights  and  privile^  of 
chapters,  abbots,  and  priors. 

By  the  first  and  fourth  article  it  appears  that  several  of  the 
sees  in  Scotland  were  full  at  the  sitting  of  the  assembly.    Now 
these  must  of  necessity  be  bishops  of  the  Soman  Catholic  com- 
munion; for  there  were  very  few  others  in  Scotland  before 
this  settlement ;  neither  do  I  find  any  bishops,  excepting  those 
of  Orkney,  Qalaway,  and  Argyle,  gained  over  to  Protestancy. 
534.         To  make  this  matter  clear,  the  reader  is  to  observe,  that  at 
The  Roman  the  beginning  of  the  Beformation,  though  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops        bishops  who  refused  to  come  in  were  ousted  of  their  jurisdic- 
J^^Jf^^    tion,  and  barred  the  exercise  of  their  office,  yet  they  had  a 
j^^*""*      friendly  consideration  in  other  respects :  their  revenues  were 
session  in      allowed  them  during  life,  together  with  their  privileges  of  voting 
pariumeni.  ^  parliament.     And  as  for  those  few  bishops  who  turned  Pro- 
Spotowood,   testants,  these  prelates,  besides  the  privileges  above  mentioned, 
de  Regim.    Were  pemuttcd  some  share  of  jurisdiction ;  that  is,  as  much  as 
ScouT'        would  fall  in  with  the  reform^  scheme,  and  their  '^  New  Book 
p-  4.  of  Discipline  *.'" 

That  the  bishops  continued  to  sit  in  parliament  from  the 
aU  along  re-  first  beginning  of  the  Reformation  till  several  years  alFter  this 

^  ThiB  paragraph  is  particularly  noticeable. 
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agreement  at  Leith,  is  plain  from  the  Scotch  history  and    eliza- 
records.     Indeed,  those  who  drew  up  the  first  book  of  disci-  v._^^^.l^ 
pline,  though  they  had  no  great  regard  for  the  distinction  ofJJ^^^*" 
bishops,  yet  allowed  the  clergy  to  assist  in  parliament  "  when  pariiatHMit. 
the  same  is  called.'*^     Here  the  Presbyterian  Galderwood  inters 
polates  the  text,  and  throws  in  a  false  gloss ;  for  instead  of 
these  words,  ^'  when  the  same  is  called,^  he  puts  in  these,  '^  if 
he  be  called;^  as  if  the  summoning  the   clergy  might  be 
dropped  by  the  constitution.     And  then  as  to  their  assistance, 
he  interprets  to  advice,  and  not  to  a  right  of  voting.    But  this 
is  downright  misreporting  the  case,  for  nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  a  representation  of  the  Church  was  always  thought 
essential  to  a  Scotch  parliament.     Thus  in  the  year  1560,  to 
give  the  Beformation  a  face  of  law,  the  bishops,  as  hath  been 
observed,  were  summoned  to  the  parliament.     To  give  some 
more  instances:  when  the  marriage  between  the  queen  and 
BothweU  was  on  foot,  not  only  the  temporal  nobility  were  pre- 
vailed with  to  sign  their  assent,  but  for  farther  satis&ction  to 
the  kingdom,  all  the  bishops  then  in  Edinburgh  were  sent  for 
to  court,  and  required  to  subscribe  the  same  instrument.  Bachan. 

In  the  year  1568,  a  charge  was  exhibited  against  the  queen  ^' 
of  Scots  before  the  queen  of  England^s  commissioners.  That 
this  impeachment  might  look  like  the  joint  act  of  aD  the 
estates,  and  carry  the  appearance  of  a  national  consent,  the 
bishop  of  Orkney  and  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline  were  appointed 
to  represent  the  spiritual  estate.  id.  p.  698. 

Farther :  in  the  year  1571,  when  each  of  the  two  parties      ^  ^' 
pretended  to  hold  a  parliament,  those  in  the  queen^s  interest 
met  at  Edinburgh,  where,  notwithstanding  the  members  made 
a  thin  appearance,  they  had  two  bishops  in  their  session.  Bacban. 

In  their  next  session,  held  at  Edinburgh  about  five  weeks  ^ompiutxi 
after,  though  there  were  but  five  members  who  had  a  right  of  ^'*»  Sp®*^ 
voting,  two  of  this  small  number  were  bishops,  as  Spotswood         ^* 
reports.     Buchanan^s  account  is  still  more  remarkable ;   for  Spotswood, 
one  of  these  two  prelates  appeared  against  his  will ;  so  that,  it  ^'  ^^' 
seems,  the  three  temporal  noblemen  which  made  up  the  five 
forced  this  bishop  into  the  house.     And,  if  the  question  is 
asked.  Why  this  was  done? — ^the  most  probable  answer  is, 
it  was  out  of  an  opinion,  that  the  ecclesiastical  estate  was 
essential  to  a  parliament. 

That  the  bishops^  ancient  right  for  voting  in  parliament  was 
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continued  by  the  agreement  at  Leith,  above-mentioned,  I 
think  needs  not  be  questioned :  for,  since  the  popish  bishops 
enjoyed  this  privilege  during  their  lives,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  reformed  of  that  order  should  be  denied  it. 

This  point  may  be  farther  made  good  by  observing,  that, 
when  the  Presbyterian  project  for  parity  was  set  on  foot  by 
Andrew  Melvil,  in  the  year  1575,  when  this  design  was  carry- 
ing on,  the  main  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  was  this  :  it  was 
objected,  that  prelacy  could  not  be  suppressed  without  sinking 
one  of  the  three  estates  of  parliament.  This,  not  to  mention 
other  evidence,  appears  by  two  letters  written  to  Beza,  one  by 
the  lord  Glamis,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  about  the  year  1576. 
This  lord — who,  without  doubt,  stated  the  case  upon  the  sense 
of  the  generality  of  the  Scotch  nation — speaks  thus : 

^'  Since  every  church  has  its  own  pastor,  and  the  power  of 
pastors  seems  to  be  co-ordinate  by  the  Christian  institution, 
the  question  is,  Whether  the  episcopal  function  is  necessary 
for  drawing  these  pastors  into  a  synod  upon  occasion,  for 
ordaining  pastors,  and  for  exerting  the  censures  of  the  Church! 
—or.  Whether  it  is  more  eligible  that  the  pastors,  managing 
upon  terms  of  equality,  and  under  the  check  of  no  prelatic 
superiority,  should  elect  persons  into  the  ministry  with  the 
consent  of  the  patron  and  people,  and  likewise  be  empowered 
to  censure,  depose,  &c.?  For  keeping  on  the  bishops,^'  con- 
tinues this  lord,  ''  we  have  these  two  motives :  first,  the  stiff 
and  ungovernable  temper  of  the  people.  The  dealing  with  this 
stubbornness  would  in  all  likelihood  be  impracticable,  were  it 
not  for  the  force  of  the  episcopal  character  and  jurisdiction. 
The  other  motive  is,  that,  by  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
realm,  nothing  can  pass  in  parliament  without  the  bishops,  who 
make  the  third  estate.  Now,  to  change  this  usage,  and  sink 
this  third,  would  be  extremely  dangerous.^' 

Melvil^s  letter  to  Beza,  in  the  year  1579,  speaks  to  the  same 

"  Notwithstanding,^^  says  he,  "  the  opposition  we  have  met 
with  from  many  of  the  nobility,  we  have  attacked  pseudo- 
episcopacy  for  five  years  together.  The  noblemen  against  us 
object,  that,  if  episcopacy  be  put  down,  one  of  the  three  estates 
is  dissolved ;  and  that  presbyteries  cannot  be  set  up  without 
maiming  the  prerogative-royal.""     Thus  Melvil. 

And,  when  episcopacy  was  abolished  by  the  Kirk  assembly. 
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in  the  year  1580,  the  king  sent  several  times  to  acquaint  them,  ELIZA- 
"  he  could  not  dispense  with  the  loss  of  one  of  his  three  J^'J^ 
estates,  and  put  the  question  to  them,  Which  way  they  could 
make  good  this  defect,  and  raise  a  new  ecclesiastical  estate  r* 
To  this  their  answer  was,  ^^  That  they  had  no  dislike  of  church- 
men'^s  having  a  vote  in  parliament ;  but  their  opinion  was,  that 
none  ought  to  represent  the  Church  in  parliamentary  business 
unless  the  Church  gave  them  a  commission.*"  And  upon  this 
foot  they  settled  the  point  in  the  '^  Second  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline.'' Chap.  11. 

•  •  arL  17   18 

To  give  one  instance  more  :  the  assembly  held  at  Dundee,         * 
March  the  7th,  1598,  came  to  this  resolution,  '^that  it  was 
necessary  and  expedient,  for  the  well-being  of  the  Kirk,  that 
the  ministry,  as  the  third  estate  of  this  realm,  in  the  name  of 
the  Church,  have  vote  in  parliament.''  MSS.  Acts 

And  thus,  to  show  the  ancient  constitution  of  Scotland,  and  aembiy. 
the  interest  the  churchmen  had  in  the  legislature  and  public  r^5^\ 
debates,  I  have  exceeded  the  order  of  time  for  the  sake  of  the  Dpo^wood, 

•  p.  449. 

unity  of  the  matter.  Caiderwood, 

To  return  to  the  assembly  at  Leith:  one  reason,  which  ^* 
seems  to  have  disposed  them  to  consent  to  a  review  of  the         535. 
Churdi  polity,  was  an  act  of  parliament  lately  passed,  by^^^^'^ 
virtue  of  which,  those  who  formerly  held  lands  of  religious  J^^*" - 
houses  were  from  henceforward  to  hold  them  of  the  crown,  the  reformed 
This  statute  awakened  the  assembly  into  a  jealousy  of  hard  s^m^, 
usage.     Those  of  the  laity,  who  had  seized  the  patrimony 
of  the  Church,  had  hitherto  nothing  but  possession  for  their 
title.     The  reformed  ministers  were  not  without  hopes,  there- 
fore, of  recovering  these  estates,  and  turning  them  to  uses 
more  serviceable  ;  but  now,  since  the  monasteries  were  vested 
in  the  crown,  they  knew  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  for  the 
courtiers  to  procure  grants  from  the  minor  king,  and  thus  their 
title  would  be  indefeasible.     The  monastery-lands  being  thus  J&m<»  6. 
given  up  for  lost,  they  were  not  without  apprehensions  the  ^/ss. 
rich  laity  might  advance  to  farther  inroads ;  they  might  not 
unreasonably  suspect  the  bishops'  lands,  and  other  branches  of 
the  Church's  revenue,  might  be  marked  for  seizure  by  the  same 
hands.     And  now,  it  is  likely,  they  were  sensible  of  their  mis- 
take in  breaking  the  old  Church  scheme,  and  refining  too  far 
in  the  '^  First  Book  of  Discipline  ;"  and  that  the  best  way  to 
retrieve  their  affairs,  and  stop  the  progress  of  sacrilege,  was  to 
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Ab  ^c^^'  restofe  episcopacy :  for,   Yfhen  episcopacy  was  incorporated 
'—A/ — ^  with  the  Beformation, — ^when  the  bishops^  authority  was  reco- 
vered, and  the  sees  kept  ftdl, — ^the  seizing  their  estates,  and 
the  projects  of  alienation,  were  not  so  practicable. 

This  settlement  of  episcopacy  at  Leith  seems  not  without 
some  remarkable  omission.  For  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
received  their  character  by  primitive  conveyance,  by  conse- 
crated hands  and  CathoUc  solemnity.  It  is  true,  there  were 
some  old  bishops  living  who  came  into  the  Beformation :  but 
it  is  pretty  evident  the  new  ones  could  receive  no  consecration 
from  these :  for  by  their  Book  of  Discipline,  imposition  of 
hands  was  set  aside,  and  censured  as  unlawful.  And,  as  they 
had  no  new  form  for  consecrating  bishops,  so  we  may  be  as- 
sured the  old  popish  one  would  by  no  means  be  allowed.  And, 
as  these  bishops  had  no  more  jurisdiction  than  the  superin- 
tendents, though  somewhat  different  in  the  manner  and  admi- 
nistration, so  it  appears  clear  enough  they  had  the  call  to  their 
office,  and  their  character  conveyed  by  no  other  ceremonies 
and  authority  than  what  was  used  in  the  making  superin- 
tendents. 

Farther,  since  the  power  of  the  bishops  restored  by  the 
Leith  assembly  was  the  same  in  substance  with  that  of  the 
superintendents ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  something 
farther  to  what  has  been  already  related,  concerning  the  power 
Ths  power  and  Superiority  of  these  latter.  To  be  somewhat  particular  on 
%^^  this  subject :  superintendents,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  were 
^^^J^^  constant  members  of  the  general  assembUes ;  they  were  to  ex- 
niaied,  amine  the  qualifications  of  those  who  entered  into  the  ministry. 
It  was  part  of  their  privilege  to  fill  benefices  void :  they  had 
likewise  the  power  of  ordination,  or  admission,  as  they  called 
it :  and  all  parish  ministers  were  obliged  to  pay  them  canonical 
obedience :  it  was  part  of  their  jurisdiction  to  visit  all  their 
churches  within  their  precincts,  to  inspect  the  studies  of  the 
ministers,  and  examine  their  proficiency.  Farther,  it  was  within 
their  power  to  oblige  the  ministers  to  residence,  and  to  deprive 
them  for  misbehaviour :  it  was  likewise  part  of  their  authority 
to  nominate  members  for  the  general  assembly.  The  superin- 
tendents were  empowered  to  appoint  the  meetings  of  synods 
within  their  respective  precincts,  twice  in  the  year :  they  ap- 
pointed public  fasts,  and  assigned  stipends  to  parish  ministers : 
they  received  appeals  from  Kirk  sessions.    It  is  true,  the  party 
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pretending  to  be  erieved  by  their  decision  might  make  a  farther   Eliza- 
application  to  a  general  assembly.     But  then,  if  this  contest  ^^     ^    '  » 
was  kept  up,  and  the  last  appeal  made  against  reason  and  jus- 
tice,   the   superintendent  and  his  synod  were  empowered  to 
fine  the  appellant.    The  superintendents  were  constituted  pub- 
lic casuists  for  their  precincts,  and  authorised  to  decide  differ- 
ences in  matters  relating  to  Ohurch  government :  and  in  case 
ministers,  or  others,  should  trouble  the  assembly,  and  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent,  provided  the 
case  lay  within  the  compass  of  their  character :  when  the 
matter  lay  thus,  such  litigious  applications  were  to  be  rejected 
by  the  general  assembly.     To  take  the  cognizance  of  divorces, 
and  give  judgment  upon  the  controversy,  was  another  branch 
of  the  superintendent's  authority.     The  enjoining  penance  for 
great  crimes  was  lodged  with  the  superintendents,  and  so  was  the 
power  of  excommunication  in  cases  of  contumacy.    It  belonged 
to  superintendents  to  delate  criminals  more  remarkably  scan- 
dalous to  the  civil  magistrate,  in  order  to  corporal  punish- 
ment.    And,  to  draw  towards  an  end,  they  had  a  vote  in 
the  elections  of  principals  of  colleges,  and  confirmed  such  as 
were  chosen,  and  none  were  allowed   "  to  have  charge    of 
schools,  colleges,  or  universities,  but  such  as  had  passed  the 
superintendent's  examination.     And,  lastly,  no  book  upon  the 
subject  of  religion  was  to  be  published  without  the  licence  of  JJ  th^As- 
the  superintendent,  or  of  such  as  were  deputed  by  him  for  that  ^^^h- 
purpose.*"  This  extent  of  authority  and  jurisdiction  was  granted  F\inda- 
by  assembly-regulations,  and  all  passed  in  favour  of  superin-  chaner  of 
tendents,  between  the  years  1560  and  1572 ;  that  is,  before  £^^^^7 
the  revival  of  episcopacy,  at  the  Leith  agreement.  &c.  p.  123. 

To  return  to  England.  This  year  John  Jewel,  bishop  of  jTJdm'a  of 
Salisbury,  departed  this  life.  He  was  extracted  from  a  gen-  f^*^opJefoe/, 
tleman's  family  in  Devonshire,  and  educated  in  Oxford.  He 
died  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  September,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age,  having  governed  that  see  almost  twelve  years.  He 
was  an  extraordinary  genius,  well  improved.  He  was  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  a  great  master 
of  style,  and  one  of  the  best  controversial  divines  of  the  Eng- 
lish hierarchy.  He  was  no  less  exemplary  in  his  life,  than 
eminent  for  his  parts  and  learning.  But  his  character  and 
performance  having  been  touched  already,  I  shall  add  no 
more. 

VOL.  VT.  L  1 
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PARKER;      On  the  8th  of  May,  the  next  year,  the  parliament  met  at 
Abp.Cant.^  Westminster.     The  printed  statutes  mention  little  relating  to 
the  Church :  but  sir  Simon  D''Ewes''s  Journal  takes  notice  of  a 
bill  for  rites  and  ceremonies  read  thrice  in  the  house  of  Com- 
mons.    The  purport  of  this  bill  was  to  weaken  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  Church :  to  discharge  several  passages  in  the 
public  offices,  and  to  temper  the  whole  to  the  Puritan  gust. 
But  the  queen;  as  far  as  it  appears,  was  neither  pleased  with 
the  matter  nor  the  method :  and  over  and  above,  she  might 
think  herself  attacked  in  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy:  but, 
whatever  the  grounds  of  her  aversion  were,  it  is  certain  she 
586.         sent  a  message  to  the  commons  to  acquaint  them,  it  was  her 
IrdeZ^no     pl^asure,  that  for  the  future  no  bills  concerning  religion  should 
hiUs  touching  be  brought  into  the  house,  till  they  had  first  been  examined 
shmMhe      and  approved  by  the  clergy :  and  that  her  majesty's  further 
^ikat^of  pleasure  was,  that  the  two  last  bills,  touching  rites  and  cere- 
Commons     monics,  read  in  that  house,  should  be  sent  to  her :  upon  which 
and  ap-       an  ordcr  passed  the  house  that  those  bills  should  be  deUvered 
i/Md^r!w.     ^  ^^^  majesty  by  some  of  the  privy  council  who  sat  there. 
D'Ewcs  One  Wentworth  made  a  tragical  harangue  upon  the  subject 

p.  213.  '      of  this  message  in  the  next  parliament :  but  how  well  his  free- 
dom was  taken,  and  in  what  manner  he  was  disposed  of,  shall 
be  related  afterwards. 
J  son-  The  house  of  Commons  came  to  a  resolution,  that  the  speedy 

Toperde-     *"^  ^^  ^^'^  quecu  of  Scots  for  high-treason,  was  necessary  for 
Urered  to      the  Safety  and  preservation  of  the  queen'*s  person.     And  to 
e^Jl^g  ^^  prevail  with  her  to  this  extraordinary  motion,  a  paper  was  put 
^k-olT^  ^  ^"^^  ^®^  hands  upon  this  argument.     Sir  Simon  D'Ewes  is  of 
opinion  it  was  drawn  up  in  the  house  of  Commons ;  and  if  so, 
it  is  probable  it  might  be  Wentworth'*s  performance ;  for  this 
gentleman  was  a  member  of  a  warm  temper,  and  overgrown 
with  Puritanism.     However,  there  is  something  in  the  paper 
which  supposes  it  to  be  written,  or  suggested  at  least,  by  some 
bishop.     Whether  this  was  a  piece  of  art  or  not,  to  make  it 
pass  the  better,  is  more  than  I  shall  determine.     But  whoever 
was  the  author,  the  reasoning  is  weak  and  sanguinary.     To 
give  the  reader  part  of  the  substance  of  it. 
Rom.xiii.        The  text  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans  is  alleged  to  show, 
that  the  magistrate  is  Grod's  minister  for  the  punishment  of 
evil-doers.     But  what  then  ?  this  punishment  ought  to  be  ex- 
ecuted on  none  but  subjects,  and  not  stretched  to  princes 
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independent  of  the  covemment.     In  the  second  place  it  is    ELIZA- 
observed,  that  Saul  lost  God's  protection,  and  had  the  crown  ^ 
transferred  from  his  family,  for  sparing  Agag  king  of  the 
Anudekites.     But  here  the  author  forgot  to  take  notice,  that  ^  ^™'  ^'^* 
Saul  had  an  express  command  to  destroy  the  Amalekites, 
without  exception  of  persons.     The  third  reason  affirms,  that 
every  good  prince  ought  to  pursue  those  to  death  who  endea- 
vour to  debauch  the  people  of  Grod  in  their  religion,  and  mis- 
lead them  to  idolatry.     This  is  endeavoured  to  be  made  good 
from  Deuteronomy  xiii.,  where  the  nearest  relations  are  com- 
manded to  be  delated,  and  executed  for  such  apostacy.     In 
answer  to  this,  I  have  formerly  observed,  that  there  is  no 
drawing  a  parallel  between  popery  and  paganism. 

Secondly,  there  is  no  arguing  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
Testament.  The  Oospel  is  a  much  gentler  dispensation  than 
the  law.  And  therefore  the  disciples  who  went  upon  the 
precedent  of  Elias,  and  called  for  fire  upon  those  of  a  differ- 
ent religion,  are  reprimanded  by  our  Saviour,  and  charged  with 
ignorance.  Luke  ix. 

It  is  urged  farther,  that  Constantino  the  Great  put  Licinius 
to  death  for  relapsing  to  paganism,   and   endeavouring  to 
suppress  Christianity :  that  he  stands  commended  in  history 
for  this  length  of  justice :  and  yet  Licinius  was  no  subject  of 
Constantino's,  but  a  sovereign  upon  the  same  level.     To  this 
it  may  be  answered  first,  that  it  is  a  question  whether  Licinius 
was  an  independent  prince.     Eusebius,  in  comparing  these  two 
princes  together,  calls  Constantino  Kpalmov^f  which  may  pro- 
bably refer  to  the  superiority  of  his  title,  and  not  only  to  the 
extent  of  his  dominions.     But  let  this  be  as  it  will,  Licinius, 
after  having  given  some  provocation,  made  a  peace :  and  here 
amongst  other  things,  engaged  not  to  molest  the  Christians : 
but  not  long  after  he  failed  in  the  performance  of  what  had  socnu  iTist. 
been  stipulated;  and  thus  the  two  emperors  came  to  a  rupture:  y^^^' 
but  which  was  the  aggressor  Socrates  does  not  relate.     But  cap.  3, 4. 
Eusebius  is  clear  in  the  point;   he  tells  us  Licinius  acted ^^'^"/X? 
insidiously,  broke  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  and  began  the  war  ^^^J^,"„^ 
upon  Constantine.     And  since  the  fact  stands  thus,  Constan-  Kuscb.  dc 
tine's  making  use  of  his  victory,  and  taking  his  enemy's  life,  Btan.  hh.\. 
may  be  fairly  accounted  for.     However,  Constantine  was  too  *^*i'  ^^ 

*  "  Licinius  (says  Eusebius)  daily  invented  all  kinds  of  stratagems  against  him  that 
vai  his  better/' 

l1  2 
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PARKER,  generous  to  take  the  first  forfeiture.  He  gave  Licinius  his 
^  ^\  ^^'-  life,  and  his  liberty  in  a  great  measure :  he  did  not  proceed  to 
the  last  extremities,  till  that  ungrateful  person  endeavoured  to 
embroil  the  empire,  and  rebelled  upon  his  benefactor. 
Joshua  X.  The  instance  of  Joshua's  killing  five  kings  dragged  out  of 
the  cave,  is  miserably  misapplied :  for  the  queen  of  Scots  was 
neither  enemy  nor  prisoner  of  war.  She  came  into  England 
upon  queen  Elizabeth'^s  invitation,  and  in  confidence  of  pro- 
tection. 

Elijah's  killing  the  prophets  of  Baal  is  alleged  as  another 

reason  for  dispatching  the  queen  of  Scots.     But  this  princess, 

•    notwithstanding  the  clamour  against  her,  had  done  nothing 

that  might  bring  her  to  so  scandalous  a  parallel.     Besides, 

Elijah  was  under  a  supernatural  direction,  and  had  a  warrant 

from    Go4    Almighty   for   these    extraordinary  proceedings. 

1  Kings       That  he  did  nothing  without  an  immediate  commission  from 

^^'"*  God,  appears  by  his  bringing  down  fire  upon  the  sacrifice  in  so 

miracidous  a  manner. 

The  paper  has  several  other  arguments :  but  what  has  been 
observed  may  sufficiently  show  the  unwarrantableness  of  the 
principles  it  goes  upon. 

Before  the  recess  of  the  parliament,  the  Puritans  drew  up 
two  Admonitions,  as  they  called  them,  to  the  parliament.  In 
their  first  address  they  represent  their  pretended  grievances ; 
and  state  that  the  only  way  of  redress  was  to  allow  their  scheme 
of  discipline. 

This  Admonition  being  discouraged,  and  the  chief  agents 
imprisoned,  they  take  care  to  reinforce  it  with  a  second.     In 
the  first,  Cartwright,  who  writ  the  pamphlet,  had  drawn  up  all 
the  arguments  that  his  reading  and  invention  could  suggest,  or 
his  friends  furnish,  against  the  government  of  bishops,  and 
almost  all  the  offices  in  the  English  liturgy.     But  this  failing 
of  success,    he    appears  with  more  resolution  in  his  next 
attempt.     The  second  Admonition,  published  towards  the  end 
of  the  parliament,  breaks  out  with  lightning  and  thunder,  ex- 
postulates in  high  terms,  and  menaces  the  government  in  the 
The  Pun.    boldest  manner  imaginable.     The  author  not  only  justifies  the 
tans'  Second  first  application,  but  tells  them  plainly,  "  that  the  state  did  not 
to  tiie  Par-   show  itficlf  Upright,  allege  the  parliament  what  it  will ;  that 
luiment.       ^  houcst  men  should  find  lack  of  equity,  and  all  good  con- 
sciences condemn  that  court:    that  it  should  be  easier  for 
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Sodom  and  Gromorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  such  a    kliza- 

parliament :  that  there  is  no  other  thing  to  be  looked  for  than  . ^^ !^ 

some  speedy  vengeance  to  light  upon  the  whole  land,  let  the 
politic  Machiavels  of  England  provide  as  well  as  they  can 
against  divine  vengeance  :  and  finally,  if  they  of  that  assembly 
would  not  follow  the  advice  of  the  first  Admonition,  they  would 
infallibly  be  their  own  destroyers,  the  Church  being  bound  to 
keep  Grod'^s  order,  and  nothing  was  to  be  called  God^^s  order  ^j^j^^,.. 
but  their  present  system*.''  tion,  p.  61. 

To  proceed  to  the  convocation :  they  met  at  St.  Paul's  on  Dangerous 
the  9th  of  May,  the  next  day  after  the  opening  of  the  parlia-  ^^3*°^  1. 
ment.     The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Young,  one  of  the         637. 
residentiaries.     He  took  his  text  out  of  the  second  of  the 
BSvelations,  ver.  2.  ''  I  know  thy  works,  and  thy  labour,  and 
thy  patience,  and  how  thou  canst  not  bear  them  which  are 
evil.*"    The  archbishop  made  a  speech  to  the  two  houses  to  the 
following  effect. 

^'  He  began  with  a  commendation  of  the  sermon :  from  The  arch- 
thence  he  proceeded  to  take  notice  of  the  zeal  which  had  been  ^^^^ 
shewn  for  the  propagation  of  truth,  and  the  defence  of  Chris-  tJf^  opening 
tianity :  that  the  circumstances  of  his  station  and  character  iooat^ 
obliged  him  to  be  more  particularly  vigilant  and  concerned : 
that  if  occasion  should  require,  he  ought  to  hazard  his  reputa- 
tion, and  sacrifice  his  life  and  fortune  in  the  service  :  that  for 
exerting  himself,  he  had  not  only  the  precedent  of  the  late 
mart}Ts,  but  of  saints  of  the  earUest  antiquity ;  that  some  of 
these  in  the  first  century  arrived  in  this  island,  and  have  left 
us  noble  remains  of  their  piety  and  success.  And  notwith- 
standing the  instructions  they  left,  and  the  usages  they  settled, 
are  partly  worn  out  by  time  and  superstition ;  yet  many  of 
them  have  had  a  more  happy  conveyance,  and  reached  down 
to  the  present  age :  and  thus  it  appears  our  constitutions  and 
ceremonies  are  little  different  from  what  was  then  established. 
That  these  remains  of  antiquity  ought  to  be  the  more  valuable, 
because  they  are,  as  it  were,  the  growth  of  our  own  country : 
however,  had  Providence  been  less  favourable,  and  had  they 
sunk  in  the  current  of  time,  we  should  not  have  been  unfur- 
nished with  the  means  of  happiness:  for  the  fountains  of  divine 
knowledge  were  open,  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  of  holy 

'  In  this  as  well  aa  in  a  few  other  passages  I  have  been  compelled  to  remodel  the  ob> 
Kure  phnisoology  of  the  text. 
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PARKER,  writ  were  all  along  preserved.      And  thus,  when  the  stream 
V — l^^^  was  disturbed,  we  might  go  to  the  spring  head,  and  have  every 
Epr»riii      thing  in  its  first  purity.     For  as  that  holy  martyr,  St.  Cyprian, 
Poinpiaa.     writes,  '  If  WO  have  recourse  to  the  oracles  of  God,  and  trace 
religion  to  its  divine  original,  all  mistakes  of  frailty  or  design 
will  be  discovered.     The  inspired  writings  will  disentangle  the 
perplexity,  dispel  the  mist  of  the  argument,  and  set  the  truth 
in  a  clear  light.     If  the  channel  which  formerly  flowed  plenti- 
fully, happens  to  fail,  the  way  is  to  examine  the  fountain,  and 
*  then  we  shall  know  what  occasions  the  stoppage.     By  this 
method  the  holy  bishops  ought  to  govern  themselves.     If  the 
colours  are  almost  rubbed  out,  if  we  are  at  a  loss  in  any  part 
of  belief  or  practice,  let  us  apply  to  the  holy  evangelists,  to  the 
\vritings  and  traditions  of  the  apostles.     And  thus  let  us  eie- 
cute  closely  upon  the  first  scheme,  and  form  our  conduct  upon 
the  divine  institution.^ 

^'  The  great  St.  Basil  delivers  himself  to  the  same  purpose : 
4t  is  not  reasonable,^  says  he,  ^they  should  over-rule  the  point 
by  force  of  custom.  Ancient  usage  is  not  always  the  standard 
of  orthodoxy.  Let  the  dispute  between  us  be  referred  to  the 
holy  Scriptures.  And  whatever  persuasion  is  best  able  to 
stand  this  test,  let  it  be  received  without  further  debate.'' 

'^  By  the  reasoning  of  these  Fathers,  (continues  the  arch- 
bishop) we  are  instructed  to  examine  the  Scriptures,  to  rest  on 
the  divine  authority,  and  make  the  most  ancient  records  the 
rule  to  direct  us.  If  we  steer  by  this  compass,  we  cannot 
miss  making  the  port :  and  to  come  out  of  the  allegory,  this 
way  we  may  be  sure  of  our  religion,  and  that  we  are  not  mis- 
taken in  what  regards  either  notion  or  practice.  From  hence 
he  goes  on  to  congratulate  the  happiness  of  the  Reformation ; 
how  the  darkness  of  former  ages  was  scattered  ;  how  religion 
was  brightened,  and  the  Church  emerged  from  a  state  of  igno- 
rance. And  lastly,  he  exhorts  them  to  avoid  squabbling,  to 
manage  with  method,  and  act  with  harmony  :  and  to  this  pur- 
pose he  recommends  the  choosing  a  prolocutor  to  the  lower 
nJdd.  ^no8  house.''     Dr.  Whitgift  was  accordingly  elected,  but  the  con- 


•  -^tter-  vocation  was  prorogued,  and  nothing  done  either  this  meeting, 


Fra 

ExtniltVo'f '  or  at  any  other  time  during  the  life  of  this  archbishop. 
orcon'rci  FuUer  observes,  that  till  this  time  the  bishops  had  been 
^i'mutiiA  ^"^^  sparing  in  pressing,  and  others  more  daring  in  denying 
inFidUr.     .subscription,  because  the  canons  made  in  the  convocation, 
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1563,  were  not  for  nine  years  after  confirmed  by  act  of  parlia-    fj.tza- 

ment.     But  now  the  same  being  ratified  by  parliamentary  ^ — ^^^ 1/ 

authority,  they  urged  them  more  severely  than  before :  this 
made  many  Dissenters  keep  their  private  meetings  in  woods, 
fields,  their  friends'*  houses,  &;c.  Fuller's 

But  here  the  historian  is  mistaken  as  to  his  first  remark  :  His"tjK>ok9, 
for  the  convocation  of  1563,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  of  P- ^^^• 
1562,  made  no  canons.     For  as  the  learned  Heylin  observes, 
from  the  original  records,  the  passing  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
and  granting  the  queen  a  subsidy,  was  all  the  business  done 

this  synod.  Kxamen 

As  to  the  admonition  above-mentioned,  it  was  answered  by  p.  uo"*'"" ' 
Dr.  Whitgift,  who  examined  it  thoroughly,  and  disproved  it 
from  point  to  point :  this  performance  of  his,  entitled,  ''  An 
Answer  to  the  Admonition,""  was  published  this  year.  Cart- 
wright  published  a  reply  the  next  year,  to  which  Whitgift  re- 
joined the  year  following.  To  this  second  book  of  Whitgift's, 
called,  "  A  Defence  of  the  Answer,*'  Cartwright  offered  no- 
thing, but  retired  out  of  the  field,  and  left  the  enemy  possessed 
of  all  the  marks  of  an  entire  victory. 

To  proceed ;  there  was  a  Dutch  church  settled  at  Stamford, 
by  the  encouragement  of  sir  William  Cecil,  now  advanced  to 
the  boiiour  of  lord  Burleigh  and  treasurer.  This  nobleman 
was  chancellor  of  Cambridge :  and  at  the  instance  of  several 
of  the  heads,  had  sent  down  some  new  statutes  for  that  uni* 
versity. 

These  regulations  were  made  for  a  check  to  the  novelists, 
and  a  test  against  Puritanism.     The  Dissenter  Dering  was 
much  disgusted  with  the  chancellor's  provision,  and  took  the 
freedom  to  send  him  a  warm  expostulating  letter  upon  the  Derin/a 
subject.     Amongst  other  things,  he  gives  a  hard  character  of^j^^^J^'J^ 
most  of  the  masters  of  colleges,  charges  them  with  being  ene-  lei'i/h. 
mies  of  God,  or  faint  professors;    names  those  he  dislikes, 
and  paints  them  as  his  fancy  led  him.     Particularly,  he  tells 
the  chancellor,  that  God  had  suffered  Dr.  Whitgift  to  fall  into 
great  infirmities:  and  that  in  the  controversy  with  Cartwright, 
his  passion  and  partiality  had  clearly  the  ascendant :  the  mas- 
ters of  Magdalen  college,   St.  John's,    King's,   Bennet,   and 
Pembroke-hall,   were  uncensured  by  him.     But  these  were 
either  Puritans,  or  somewhat  affected  to  that  persuasion. 

This  Derinff  read  lectures  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral:  but  here  //w^<^«rr» 
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PARKER,  he  misbehaved  himself  so  much,  and  ran  out  into  such  extra- 

» — t^Jlj  vagant  assertions,  that  he  was  convented  before  the  ecclesias- 
tical commissioners,  and  ordered  to  forbear  that  function.  He 
seems  to  have  been  not  only  a  man  of  singular  fancy,  but  a 
dangerous  enthusiast.  He  condemned  quoting  the  Fathers  in 
the  pulpit,  and  called  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
vouching  of  councils,  no  better  than  entertaining  the  audience 

588.  with  vanities.  He  maintained  that  our  Saviour  upon  the  cross 
not  only  suffered  bodily  pain,  but  anguish  of  mind,  and  that  he 
lay  under  the  indignation  of  God  the  Father.     But  how  does 

PbUip.  c.  2.  this  agree  with  St.  Paul's  doctrine  to  the  Philippians ;  where, 
having  mentioned  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  great 
condescension  of  his  incarnation,  he  adds,  as  a  farther  instance 
of  his  goodness,  that  ^^he  became  obedient  even  to  the  death  of 
the  cross,  wherefore  Grod  abo  has  highly  exalted  him,  and  given 
him  a  name  above  every  name.^^  The  author  to  the  Hebrews 
likewise  delivers  himself  directly  counter  to  Dering's  doctrine, 

Heb.  xii.  where  speaking  of  our  Saviour,  he  tells  us,  that  "  for  the  joy 
that  was  set  before  him,  he  endured  the  cross,  and  despised 
the  shame.^  To  proceed ;  Dering  maintained  dangerous  tenets 
in  his  lectures  with  respect  to  the  state :  he  told  his  congrega- 
tion that  Christians  were  lords  of  all,  and  that  they  had  no 
sovereign  in  heaven  or  earth :  he  expressed  himself  as  if  faith 
had  discharged  them  from  subjection,  raised  them  to  a  partici- 
pation of  our  Saviour^s  condition,  and  made  them  rulers  of  the 

Strypc'8       universe. 

Archbishop       But  thls  gentleman,  though  removed  from  his  lecture,  had 

Parker.  ^j^^  satisfaction  of  a  numerous  party,  and  considerable  abet- 
tors. The  Puritans,  besides  their  great  patron  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  had  no  few  friends  at  the  council-board.  Under 
this  countenance  they  appeared  boldly  in  the  cause,  published 
pamphlets,  and  attacked  the  hierarchy,  without  much  regard 
either  to  truth  or  decency.  Of  these  intemperate  sallies, 
the  archbishop  complains  in  a  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer 
Burleigh. 

The  bishop  of  Ely  was  highly  sensible  of  these  disorders, 
and  dreaded  the  fatal  issue  in  which  they  might  terminate.  In 
his  letter  to  the  archbishop,  he  endeavours  to  alarm  his  cau- 
tion, and  keep  him  upon  his  guard ;  ^^  I  doubt  not,^'  says  he, 
'^  but  ye  are  circumspect  and  vigilant,  that  these  godless 
schismatics  overrun  not  the  realm,  ne  deface  the  reUgion  of 
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our  godly  and  well-reformed  Church.     Ne  auferatur  a  nobis    eliza- 

regnum  Dei,  et  detur  genii  facienti  fructum  ejus.     Mundus  in  v — 1^ 1> 

maligno  positus  est.^^  MSS. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Bing,  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  st"ype!*^'" 
wrote  a  complaininct  letter  to  the  chancellor.     He  informed  '^t^  ^^- 
him  the  umversity  was  furnished  with  a  great  many  trouble-  /?««//'« 
some  people.     That  there  was  great  clashing  amongst   the  z^^^'^^^^. 
students,  and  that  Whitgift's  answer  to  Cartwright  was  vio-  ^^*- 
lently  attacked ;  though  it  was  true  they  brought  more  passion 
than  force  into  the  controversy,  and  that  their  words  were 
much  harder  than  th^ir  arguments.  That  one  Charke,  in  a  ser- 
mon, adclerum^  had  laid  down  these  two  conclusions : — "  First, 
Episcopatus,  archiepiscopatus,  metropolitanatus,  patriarchatus, 
papatus,  a  Satana  in  ecclesiam  introducti  sunt.      Secondly, 
Inter  ministros  ecclesise  non  debet  alius  esse  superior .'^^    That 
libels  were  pasted  upon  the  schools  against  Dr.  Whitgift ;  that 
one  Browning,  a  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  preached  Novatian- 
ism*  and  sedition  at  St.  Mary's ;  and  that  one  Nicholas  Brown, 
(not  he  who  gave  the  name  to  the  Brownists,)  fellow  of  the 
same  college,  had  declaimed  in  the  pulpit  against  the  English 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  pronounced  the  orders  received 
in  the  reigns  of  king  Henry  and  queen  Mary,  of  no  signifi- 
cancy ;  and  that  those  who  were  then  made  priests,  ought  not 
to  officiate  without  a  new  ordination.     Being  called  to  an  ac- 
count for  these  heterodoxies,  he  was  at  last  prevailed  with  to 
recant  them.  Wem. 

The  Puritans  going  on  in  their  invectives  against  the  Church, 
the  court  affording  shelter  to  libertines,  and  some  of  the  clergy 
not  managing  altogether  unexceptionably,  the  lord-treasurer, 
Burleigh,  now  on  a  progress  with  the  queen,  drew  up  a  short 
scheme  for  silencing  these  clamours,  for  strengthening  discip- 
line, and  rectifying  those  things  he  thought  amiss.  The  titie 
of  the  draught  is  this : — 

"  Things  needful  to  be  comideredy  how  to  be  ordered, 

"The  government  of  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be  directed 
not  only  to  more  uniformity,  pursuant  to  the  laws  established, 

1  The  NoTatiaus,  also  called  Cathari  or  PuritaiiB,  were  proscribed  and  declared  here- 
tics, not  so  much  for  excluding  penitents  from  communion,  as  for  denying  that  the 
Chui-ch  had  the  power  of  remitting  sins. 
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PARKER,  but  also  brought  up  to  more  reverence  and  devotion.  For 
^ — ^,-!!!j  which  purpose  abuses  hereafter  mentioned  may  be  reformed 
difan,  F^.   upon  the  plan  foUowing  :— 

^/Miord'  "  ^'  "^^^  parishes  should  be  furnished  with  the  instituted 
BurieiaKs  incumbcnts,  and  all  pluralities  resumed  by  general  order. 
imi^ng  Commissioners,  likewise,  should  be  assigned  to  examine  the 
Church  necessity  of  dispensations;  and  here,  for  order^s  sake,  the 
archbishops  of  each  provmce  ought  to  be  m  commission. 

'^  2.  Care  should  be  taken  for  the  reparation  of  churches,  and 
for  keeping  them  in  a  more  decent  and  ornamental  manner. 

''  3.  Amendments  ought  to  be  made  in  the  statute  for 
coming  to  common  prayer ;  and  some  stricter  order  provided 
to  command  the  execution.  By  such  reinforcement  of  discip- 
line, people  would  not  have  the  liberty  to  live  at  discretion, 
without  any  appearance  of  piety,  without  so  much  as  pretend- 
ing to  any  religion  whatsoever.  That  the  present  remissness 
and  want  of  restraint  has  given  increase  to  the  growth  of 
atheism,  to  the  .dishonour  of  Gk)d,  and  danger  of  the  realm. 
That  in  this  matter  there  should  be  some  particular  provision 
for  the  queen'^s  household,  which  at  present  is  a  sort  of  pro- 
tection for  epicures  and  atheists.  The  reason  is,  because  the 
court  is  not  within  the  precincts  of  a  parish,  Ues  out  of  the 
purlieus  of  discipline,  and  is  looked  on  as  a  lawless  place. 

''  4.  Sundays,  both  by  order  and  example,  should  be  kept 
with  more  strictness  and  solemnity. 

''  5.  The  clergy  should  be  restrained  from  alienating  their 
lands,  from  letting  unreasonable  leases,  from  waste  of  woods, 
from  grants  of  reversions  and  advowsons  to  any  person  what- 
soever, either  by  direct  conveyance,  or  way  of  trust.  And, 
farther,  the  bishop's  register  should  be  inspected,  what  grants 
have  been  made  within  five  or  six  years  last  past  to  the  dis- 
herison of  the  Church,  and  an  act  of  resumption  passed  in  the 
next  parliament.'*' 

To  proceed  to  a  brief  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  a(&irs  in 
BexaU  Utter  Scotland  :  the  beginning  of  this  summer  Beza  wrote  to  Knox : 
c^mme^t^  In  this  letter  he  gives  a  strong  commendation  of  the  Scot- 
tiott  ohhe  tish  doctrine  and  discipline ;  and  infers  the  merits  of  that 
'pivu:.  Reformation  from  its  standing  the  shock  of  so  formidable  an 

opposition ;    that    no   country    had   maintained    its   ground 
better,  encountered  the  devil  with  more  resolution,  nor  been 
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battered  so  much  within  these  few  years,  as  that  kingdom,    eltza- 
He  dates  the  beginning  of  this  glorious  combat  from  their  v«_^_l^ 
rising  upon  the  government,  dethroning  their  natural  sove- 
reign, and  pursuing  her  to  death,  notwithstanding  she  indulged 
them  the  liberty  of  their  own  religion. 

To  go  on  with  Beza :  He  returns  thanks  to  God  Almighty 
for  setting  Knox  at  the  helm,  and  furnishing  him  and  his  as- 
sistants  with  such  firmness  and  fortitude.       He  tells   him,         539^ 
*'  It -was  the  particular  bounty  of  heaven  that  he  brought  in 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  into  Scotland  together.     He  en- 
treats him  to  stick  close  to  both  of  them,  because  the  one  is  a 
guard  to  the  other ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the 
first,  in  case  he  parts  with  the  latter.     This  may  be  learned 
from  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves ;  for  which  way  can 
laws  be  maintained  without  a  proper  force  of  discipline  and 
execution !    The  same  thing  is  likewise  clear  upon  experiment, 
the  instructor  of  fools ;  and  thus  several  countries  have  mis- 
carried, for  refusing  to  submit  to  correction  and  restraint. 
Whereas  it  is  plain  the  Gospel  was  published,  generally  speak- 
ing, for  vengeance  rather  than  clemency.    And  here  he  desires  Eoanmiium 
Knox  and  his  brethren  to  remember,  that  as  episcopacy  intro-^/Jj^^^ 
duced  the  papal  supremacy,  so  these  modem  pretended  bishops,  ^^jj^jjj^" 
these  remains  of  Popery,  will  undoubtedly  make  way  for  licen-  [eUctot  Dei 
tiousness.     Let  those  who  regard  the  interest  of  the  Church  ^S^^^^J^ 
have  a  care  of  this  pestilent  government ;  and  since  you  have  ^^'^^ 
expelled  the  pope^s  usurpation,  never  give  way  to  the  re-admis-  epiacopos, 

0        •  T_   X  •  X  L   X  X'         papatus  re- 

gion of  episcopacy,   what  specious  pretences,   what  motives  Vi^^^epi*. 

soever  for  union  may  be  alleged  for  that  purpose ;  for  that  these  JJ^J^**"* 

plausible  colours  had  misled  a  great  many  well-meanine  men  t»ro9, 

amongst  the  ancients.  79. 

,   The  occasion  of  writing  this  letter,  as  may  reasonably  be 

collected,  was  the  restoring  episcopacy  at  the  late  assembly  at 

Leith.     Beza  was  much  disconcerted  at  this  appearance  of 

primitive  government :  he  looked  on  it  as  a  reflection  on  the 

Geneva  model.     To  prevent  this  settlement,  he  made  it  his 

business  to  soUcit  Knox  and  his  party  to  disturb  the  public 

measures,. and  break  through  the  Leith  agreement.  ^"G^«^ 

Neither  was  this  eifort  altogether  without  its  effect,  as  may  TkegencnU 

be  conjectured  from  the  management  of  the  general  assembly  ^^-^  ^^ 

at  Perth.   At  this  meeting  the  Leith  agreement  was  reported : 

but  what  wias  done  was  not  received  with  general  satisfaction. 
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PARKER,  I  mean  the  universality  were  not  altogether  pleased  with  what 
Abp.  Cant.^  j^^j  y^^^^  transacted.     Some  weak  or  hmnoursome  members 

scrupled  the  titles  of  archbishop,  dean,  archdeacon,  chancellor, 
and  chapter.  These,  they  said,  were  Popish  distinctions,  and 
offensive  to  the  ears  of  good  Christians.  These  trifling  excep- 
tions were  thought  fit  to  be  considered.  An  explanatory 
temper  was  therefoi^  proposed,  that  these  names  might  be 
softened  to  a  more  acceptable  change,  and  the  sound  of  super- 
stition somewhat  discharged.  For  instance,  an  archbishop 
should  be  sunk  to  the  title  of  a  bishop,  the  chapter  should  be 
called  the  bishop'^s  assembly,  and  the  dean  the  moderator  of 
that  assembly.  And  as  for  the  titles  of  archdeacon,  chancel- 
lor, abbot,  and  prior,  a  conmiittee  should  be  assigned  to  ex- 
amine the  extent  of  these  functions,  propose  other  more  unex- 
ceptionable distinctions,  and  make  a  report  of  their  resolution 
to  the  next  assembly.  But  that  any  such  report  was  delivered, 
is  more  than  appears.  It  is  probable  the  wiser  part  thought 
there  was  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  the  name,  when  the  office 
was  allowed  both  lawful  and  necessary. 

However,  a  protestation  was  thrown  in  by  the  assembly, 

that  they  admitted  the  Leith  articles  only  by  way  of  interim, 

till  a  more  perfect  settlement  might  be  procured  from  the 

regent  and  nobility.     Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  Mr.  John 

Douglas,  provost  of  the  New  College  of  St.  Andrew^  was 

promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  that  see,  Mr.  James  Boyde 

to  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  James  Paton  to  the 

bishopric  of  Dunkeld,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Graham  to  the  see  of 

Riwtswood's  Dunblain. 

"  '^'  In  October  this  year  the  regent  of  Scotland,  tired  with  the 

public  disturbances,  and  the  ill  success  of  his  administration, 

contracted  a  distemper  and  died.    And  the  next  month  John 

Knox'8  death  Euox  departed  this  Ufe.     To  say  something  of  him  :  he  was 

cwi^  charao-  qj^^^^^^^^  fj^^  ^  private  family  at  Gifford  within  Lothian :  he 

was  educated  under  the  famous  John  Major.  By  reading  the 
ancients,  and  especially  St.  Austin,  as  Spotswood  relates,  he 
was  recovered  to  the  primitive  doctrine,  and  brought  off  from 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Brome.  But  notwithstanding  this 
gentle  representation,  it  is  certain  if  Knox  had  governed  him- 
self by  the  primitive  writings,  he  would  have  avoided  a  great 
many  wrong  steps,  and  managed  his  Reformation  in  a  quite 
diffisrent  manner.     And  as  to  his  skill  in  the  records  of  anti* 
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quity,  we  have  little  proof  of  it.     To  deal  plainly  with  his   eltza- 

memory,  he  was  a  flaming  incendiary,  maintained  desperate  v ^ — 1^ 

principles,  and  made  no  scruple  to  put  them  in  practice.  He 
had  no  small  share  in  fomenting  the  rebellion  against  the 
queen,  in  embroiling  the  kingdom,  and  making  it  a  scene  of 
blood  and  confusion  for  near  seven  years  together.  It  must 
be  granted  he  was  a  person  of  resolution  and  zeal ;  but  then 
these  good  qualities  were  under  a  frightful  direction.  He  was 
extravagantly  smitten  with  his  own  judgment,  and  seems  to 
have  taken  the  suggestions  of  his  fancy  for  little  less  than 
prophetic  impulse.  He  was  so  hardy  as  to  censure  the  con- 
duct of  two  apostles,  St.  James  and  St.  Paul,  and  ventured  to 
declare  he  greatly  doubted  whether  St.  Jameses  command,  or 
St.  Paul'*s  obedience,  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
case  he  censured  was  St.  Jameses  advice  to  St.  Paul  to  go  into 
the  temple,  and  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  worship, 
that  no  offence  might  be  given  to  the  converts  of  that  nation.    Acts  xxi 

He  took  the  freedom  to  tell  the  queen  at  Lochleven,  that  Hist.  kef. 
in  case  princes  failed  in  the  administration,  aad  declined  the  ^°^'^^"^' 
punishment  of  wickedness  and  idolatry,  it  was  lawful  for  the 
subjects  to  execute  this  function,  and  take  the  sword  of  justice 
into  their  hands.  This  strange  doctrine  he  endeavoured  to 
make  good  from  several  instances  in  the  Old  Testament.  For 
instance,  from  SamuePs  hewing  Agag  in  pieces,  though  pre- 
served by  the  order  of  king  Saul;  from  Elijah^s  executing 
Baal'*s  prophets  and  priests,  when  king  Ahab,  of  that  religion, 
looked  on ;  and  lastly,  from  Phineas^s  dispatching  Zimri  and 
Gosbi,  who,  as  Knox  takes  care  to  tell  the  queen,  was  no 
magistrate.  Hist.  Ror.  in 

And  thus  Knox  had  the  confidence  to  argue  with  the  queen  p.^3.57."  ' 
from  Judaism  to  Ghristianity ;  from  inspiration  to  common 
right.  This  principle  is  big  with  murder  and  assassination, 
subversive  of  all  government,  and  gives  a  handle  to  viUany  and 
distraction.  It  was  under  the  shelter  of  this  privilege  that  the 
Jewish  zealots  committed  such  ravage  and  slaughter  upon  their 
countrymen  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  But  Knox  was  at  a 
stand :  he  was  afraid  the  queen  would  connive  at  the  exercise 
of  her  own  religion ;  and  therefore,  to  keep  the  pope  at  a  dis- 
tance and  animate  the  Protestants  to  kill  the  Papists  for  going 
to  mass,  he  applies  to  this  despei'ate  remedy :  though,  after  all, 
the  new  law,  on  which  Knox  founded  his  justice,  was  enacted 
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PARKER,  by  no  better  than  a  pretended  parliament.   This  right  of  subor- 
^ — ^\  ""  '^  dinate  magistrates  acting  without  the  supreme  authority,  and 
^^0-         sometimes  against  it,  was  one  of  Galvin'^s  nostrums ;  and  Knox 
seems  to  have  learned  it  in  the  Geneva  school.     But  this,  it 
seems,  was  not  enough :  Knox  refines  upon  his  master^s  in- 
structions, and  carries  the  privilege  to  subjects  who  had  no 
public  character  upon  them :    for  Phineas,  says  he,  was  no 
magistrate,  and  yet  stands  commended  for  killing  Zimri  and 
Gosbi.     But  after  all,  Knox  was  no  entire  convert  to  the 
Gteneva  discipUne:   he  declared  against  Presbyterian  parity, 
promoted  the  superintendent  scheme,  and  pressed  submission 
to  that  estabUshment. 
Calvin  con-       That  Galviu  commended  Knox  for  his  preaching  resistance 
Knoxin  Ob  ^^  plain  from  several  of  his  epistles.     His  first  letter  upon  this 
J^J^^^JJ^/ subject  is  an  answer  to  Knox's  question,  whether  bastards,  the 
cwamoffit'  issue  of  idolaters  and  excommunicated  persons,  might  be  ad- 
^  *'  mitted  to  baptism  before  their  parents  had  acknowledged  their 

crimes,  and  made  their  submission  to  the  Ghurch !  Galvin's 
return  to  this  and  some  other  questions  is  dated  November  the 
8th>  1559. 

When  this  letter  was  written,  the  lords  of  the  congregation 
had  taken  the  field,  signed  their  second  covenant  at  Perth,  and 
carried  on  the  Reformation,  sword  in  hand,  against  the  prince. 
And  as  for  Knox,  he  pushed  the  commotion,  and  distinguished 
himself  to  a  remarkable  degree :  but  this  needs  not  be  re- 
peated.    Now  Galvin  was  apprised  of  all  this :  he  knew  the 
steps  Knox  had  taken ;  how  deeply  he  had  engaged ;  and  what 
service  he  had  done  the  cause  by  his  preaching  and  casuistry. 
Dated  Aug.      That  Galviu  was  thus  informed  appears  by  Knox's  letter, 
Ca'iihfs'     ^h^ro  ^^  ^^  ^^3  Geneva  divine  that  the  header  could  inform 
Epi8t.283.    him  of  the  difficulties  they  met  with,  of  the  resolution  of  their 
party,  and  the  posture  of  their  afiairs.    Galvin  in  his  answer 
owns  this  letter  was  delivered  him  by  Knox's  agent.     After 
this,  ^'  he  congratulates  Knox  upon  the  success  of  the  enter- 
C'nWin*s      prisc.     He  tells  him,  the  arrivaJ  of  this  news  save  himself  and 
^  all  the  godly  a  great  deal  of  pleasure :  that  they  admired  so 

incredible  a  progress  should  be  made  in  so  small  a  time :  that 
the  divine  interposition  was  remarkably  apparent,  and  that 
they  had  returned  thanks  to  Almighty  GroA  upon  the  occasion  : 
that  the  favour  of  Providence  thus  signally  shown  was,  as  it 
Were,  an  earnest  of  future  success,  and  ought  to  animate  them 

14 
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to  bear  up  against  the  greatest  opposition.     But  being  sensible    eliza- 
how  good  an  eneourager  Knox  was,  and  how  well  God  had  '  a 

furnished  him  for  that  function,  he  thought  a  discourse  to 
raise  the  courage  of  the  party  not  necessary.  However,  he 
lets  him  know  that  the  brethren  at  Geneva  were  no  less  con- 
cerned at  the  danger  the  Scotch  reformers  were  in,  than  if 
themselves  were  embarked  in  the  same  bottom.  But  all  that 
they  could  do  was  to  join  with  them  in  their  devotions,  that 
God  would  strike  their  enemies  with  blindness  and  distraction,  ^^  »i  t^ 
defeat  their  counsels,  and  blast  their  designs.  He  adds,  for 
their  comfort,  that  the  French  were  much  embarrassed  in 
rigging  out  their  fleet  for  Scotland :  but  that  the  dragon  was 
resolved  to  try  every  thing  rather  than  give  over.'' 

To  proceed :  Calvin  wrote  a  second  letter  to  Knox.  It  is 
dated  April  the  23d,  1561.  This  was  a  considerable  time  after 
Knox  and  Willock  had  given  their  opinion  for  deposing  the 
queen-regent,  and  about  ten  months  after  that  princess's  death. 
And  here  Calvin  is  "  transported  with  satisfaction  for  the  glo- 
rious progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  :  he  is  wonder- 
fully pleased  that  they  were  not  discouraged  at  the  hazard  of 
the  enterprise." 

He  means,  I  suppose,  the  risks  that  they  run  in  breaking  in 
upon  the  constitution,  facing  the  government,  and  encouraging 
the  mob  in  pulling  down  monasteries  and  churches. 

However,  Calvin  goes  on  to  applaud  their  conduct,  tells 
them,  "  Xhe  assistance  of  heaven  is  visible  in  their  courage  and 
constancy :  that  it  is  this  which  has  made  them  impregnable 
against  Satan  and  his  adherents :  and  that  unless  they  had 
been  thus  reinforced  from  above,  they  could  never  have  held  on 
with  such  firmness  and  bravery."  Caivm^i 

And  in  another  letter  of  the  same  date,  he  commends  Chris-  iS.  Epist. ' 
topher  Goodman  for  joining  Ejiox,  and  animates  him  to  go  on.  ^^' 
Now  what  sort  of  missionary  this  Goodman  was,  has  been 
already  related. 

That  Knox  brought  his  principle  of  resistance  from  Geneva, 
may  be  farther  made  good  from  two  remarkable  instances. 
They  stand  in  Knox's  history,  which  is  enough  to  put  the  tes- 
timony beyond  exception. 

At  the  conference  between  secretary  Lethington  and  Knox 
at  the  Edinburgh  assembly,  held  in  the  year  1564,  Knox 
affirmed,  '*  That  to  mamtain  the  people,  or  a  part  of  the  people. 
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PARKER,  in&y  not  execute  God^s  judgment  against  their  king,  being  an 
Abp.Cant  offender,  was  an  unwarrantable  assertion :  that  it  was  only  a 
court  scheme,  and  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  more  afraid  of 
offending  their  princes  than  God  Almighty.'^ 

To  this  Lethington  replied,  "the  contrary  doctrine  was  taught 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  in  Europe,  and  whom 
Knox  himself  must  own  to  be  men  of  piety  and  learning.^ 
Upon  this  he  called  for  some  papers,  and  read  the  opinions  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  of  Bucer,  Musculus,  and  Calvin,'upon 
the  question ;  and  how  Christians  ought  to  behave  themselves  in 
time  of  persecution.  To  this  Knox  replied,  "  that  the  authori- 
ties will  not  bear  in  the  application  :  that  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon'^s  decision  is  directed  only  against  the  Anabaptists,  who 
make  independency  on  the  civil  government  part  of  the  privi- 
leges of  Christianity,  and  affirm  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  a 
Christian  to  be  a  magistrate.  And  as  for  the  other  divines, 
Bucer,  Musculus,  and  Calvin,  their  doctrine  is  calculated  for 
Christians  in  a  defenceless  unfortified  condition:  it  is  only 
adapted  to  cases  where  the  subjects  are  perfectly  disabled  from 
redressing  their  grievances  by  force,  and  have  no  other  remedy 
Hist.  Rcf.     to  apply  to  but  prayers  and  tears.'^ 

Tn  ScolG,  And  at  the  end  of  the  conference,  when  Knox  was  com- 
p.  391, 392.  manded  to  write  to  Calvin,  and  other  learned  divines  of  the 
Reformation,  I  suppose  in  Geneva  and  Germany ;  when,  I  say, 
Knox  was  required  to  consult  Calvin  and  the  other  divines 
upon  the  question,  he  refused  to  comply  for  this  reason,  which 
the  reader  shall  have  in  his  own  words :  "  I  myself,^'  says  he, 
'*•  am  not  only  fuUy  resolved  in  conscience,  but  also  I  have  heard 
their  judgments  in  this,  and  all  other  things  that  I  have 
affirmed  within  this  realm,  of  the  most  godly  and  most  learned 
that  I  knew  in  Europe  :  I  came  not  to  this  realm  without  their 
resolution ;  and  for  my  assurance  I  have  the  hand-writing  of 
many :  and  therefore  if  I  should  now  move  the  said  questions 
again,  what  should  I  do  other  but  either  show  mine  own  igno- 
rance and  forgetfulness,  or  else  inconstancy !  And  therefore  it 
Id.  p.  401.  may  please  you  to  pardon  me  in  that  I  write  not,^ 
541.  To  proceed  :  Spotswood  endeavours  to  disengage  Knox  from 

being  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land,''  though  he  grants  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  his 
performance.  But  what  are  the  archbishop^s  reasons  for 
taking  this  history  from  Knox  ?     Is  the  period  of  the  book 
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stretched  too  far  ?  Not  at  all :  the  History  ends  with  the  etjza- 
year  1567,  which  was  five  years  before  Enox'^s  death.  But  ^^....^.l^ 
the  archbishop  has  two  things  which  he  conceives  a  sufficient 
disproof  of  Enox^s  being  the  author  of  this  History.  His 
first  argument  is,  the  scurrility  of  the  language,  more  fit 
for  a  player  than  the  character  of  a  minister ;  but  few  people 
were  more  unguarded  in  their  discourses,  or  indulged  them- 
selves farther  in  satire,  than  this  divine.  And,  as  for  the 
*'*•  spiteful  malice  ^  with  which  this  author  treats  the  queen- 
regent,  the  surprise  at  this  behaviour  will  abate  if  we  consider 
Knox  had  written  a  violent  discourse  against  the  government 
of  women,  and  railed  plentifully  upon  our  queen  Mary ;  and, 
over  and  above,  it  was  part  of  his  opinion  to  reckon  Papists 
little  better  than  Canaanites.  Spotswood'^s  last  reason  for 
disbelieving  this  Scotch  History  written  by  Knox,  is  the  citing 
Fox''s  '^  Martyrology,"'  and  referring  the  reader  thither.  But 
Fox'^s  *'  Acts  and  Monuments,^  the  archbishop  supposes,  were 
not  published  till  ten  or  twelve  years  after  Enox^s  death.  But 
this  is  a  mistake :  for  the  first  English  edition  of  Fox^s  ^^  Mar- 
tyrology^  was  published  in  the  year  1563,  four  years  short  of 
tiie  period  of  Enox^'s  History,  and  nine  years  before  his  deaths  f^^^*^*^ 

To  return  to  England :  about  this  time,  Ghark,  Travers,  &c! '  ^' 
Oardiner,  Barber,  Chester,  Crook,  and  Ekigerton,  joined  the 
rest  of  the  Puritan  faction  in  order  to  the  settling  their  disci- 
pline.   After  some  debate  upon  the  question,  they  came  to  the 
following  resolution : — 

^'  That  forasmuch  as  divers  books  had  been  written  and 
sundry  petitions  exhibited  to  her  majesty,  the  parliament,  and 
their  lordships,  to  little  purpose,  every  man  should  therefore 
labour  by  all  means  possible  to  bring  the  Reformation  into  the 
Church.*"  It  was  likewise  farther  resolved,  "  that,  for  the  better 
bringing  in  of  the  said  holy  discipline,  they  should  not  only, 
as  well  publicly  as  privately,  teach  it,  but  by  little  and  little, 
as  weU  as  possibly  they  might,  draw  the  same  into  practice."" 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  a  presbytery  was  erected  siApresf^try 
Wandsworth,  in  Surrey.     It  is  a  small  village,  about  four'iS^."^ 
miles  distant  from  London.     This  town,  standing  upon  the*''^^^* 
Thames,  was  convenient  for  forming  a  congregation  out  of  the 
Dissenters  in  the  city.     It  was  likewise  more  retired,  and  far- 

*  Collier  may  seem  oyer  severe  on  the  memory  of  Knox ;  but,  if  Tytler'i  eztntordinary 
statem«nti  be  correct,  this  Scotch  reformer  will  stand  still  lower  in  public  estimation. 
VOL.  VI.  M  m 
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PARKER,  ther  from  public  notice,  than  their  London  meetings.    This 

v-^,.^  first  establishment  was  called  the  ^^  Order  of  Wandsworth,^  by 

Field,  who  was  their  minister.  They  had  drawn  their  settlement 

into  a  form :  the  elders'*  names  are  mentioned,  the  manner  of 

Bancroft*!    the  election  specified,  and  their  respective  offices  described. 

JJang[eroQi  *  ,      ■■■ 

Pocitions,  Whether  the  queen  was  quickly  informed  of  this  Wands- 
c^.  1.'  worth  establishment  is  uncertain.  However,  complaints  being 
brought  to  court  of  the  schismatical  and  turbulent  conduct  of 
the  Puritans,  who  now  seemed  pr^Mired  to  set  up  altar  against 
altar,  to  form  a  body  against  the  Churdi,  and  declare  for  a 
separate  communion,  tiie  queen  issued  out  her  proclamation, 
*^  That  the  laws  for  the  keeping  up  the  unifonnity  of  public 
worship  should  be  put  in  execution ;  and  that  ^  The  First  and 
Second  Admonition  to  the  Parliament,^  and  all  such  scandalous 
books  and  pamphlets,  should  either  be  delivered  to  some 
bishop  in  their  several  dioceses,  or  to  some  of  the  lords  of 
Hc^lin  the  council,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment.^ 
vivuriib.  7^  This  year,  the  archbishop  published  a  second  edition  of  the 
A.  D.  1572.  Qij  j^^j  jj^^  Testament,  in  EngU^.  It  was  first  printed  in 
1568,  and  called  the  ^*  Bishops^  Bible,'*'  because  eevmd  of  that 
order  were  concerned  in  the  version.  To  give  a  brief  account 
of  this  matter :  the  work  was  divided  into  several  parcels,  and 
assigned  to  men  of  learning  and  character,  picked  out  for  this 
purpose.  Most  of  the  divisions  are  marked  with  great  initial 
letters,  ugnifying  either  the  titles  or  names  of  the  persons 
employed.  William  Alley,  bishop  of  Exeter,  had  the  Penta- 
teuch for  his  proportion,  and  at  the  end  there  stands  the 
capital  letters  '' W.  E.''  Joshua,  Judges,  Buth,  and  the 
two  books  g(  Samuel,  were  given  to  Bichard  Davis,  preferred 
to  the  see  of  St.  David's  vihen  Young  was  translated  to  Yoric : 
it  is  marked ''  B.  M.''  The  four  books  of  Emgs  and  Chro- 
nicles were  assigned  to  Edwin  Sandys,  then  bishc^  of  Wor- 
cester. The  books  of  Ea?a,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Job,  were 
done  by  one  whose  name  is  marked  "  A.  P.  C" — ^which  pro- 
bably might  stand  for  Andrew  Person,  one  of  the  archbishop's 
chaplains,  and  prebendary  of  Canterbury.  The  book  of  Psalms 
is  signed  with  ''  T.  B.'" — ^whether  this  was  Thomas  Bentham, 
bishop  of  Coventry,  or  Thomas  Beacon,  prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury, is  somewhat  uncertain ;  but  most  probably  the  latter. 
The  Proverbs  were  translated  by  one  who  subscribes  "A.P.C.'' 
— ^the  C.  stands  at  some  distance,  probably  to  distingiush  the 
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person  from  the  fonner  ^^  A.  P.  0."^    Ecdesiastee  and  Solo-   ^y^^- 

mon^s  Song  is  marked  with  "  A,  P,  E."" — ^for  Andreas  Peme  ^ v— ^ 

Eliensis.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations,  were  done  by 
Robert  Home,  bishop  of  Winchester,  as  may  be  conjectnred 
from  the  letters  ''  R.  W.^  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  were  translated 
by  ^'  T.  0.  L.^ — ^vdiich  is  supposed  to  stand  for  Bentham, 
bishop  of  Lichfield.  Hosea,  Joel,  and  so  forward,  through  all 
the  minor  prophets,  is  signed  ^'  E.  L.,^  and  were  done  by 
Edmund  Grindal,  bishop  of  London.  The  Apocrypha,  as  it  is 
said,  was  translated  by  Parkhurst,  bishop  of  Norwich:  the 
capitals  subjoined  are  ^^  J.  N."*^  Bishop  Burnet  relates  Bar- 
low, bishop  of  Chichester,  began  with  Esdras,  and  translated  ^j^^,  j^f 
to  the  book  of  Wisdom.  The  four  Qofi^ls,  the  Acts  of  the  p«rt2.p.406. 
Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  were  given  to  Cox, 
bishop  of  Ely :  the  capitals  are  R.  E.  for  Richardus  Eliensis. 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  subscribed  G.  G.,  which 
probably  may  stand  for  Gabriel  Ghx)dman,  then  dean  of  West- 
minster. The  remainder  of  the  New  Testament  has  no  capitals 
subjoined.  Ardibishop  Parker  had  the  main  direction  of  this 
affidr,  reviewed  the  performance,  and,  it  may  be,  gave  the 
finishing  hand.  He  employed  several  critics  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  languages,  to  review  the  old  translation,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  original.  One  Lawrence,  an  eminent  Grecian, 
was  made  use  of  to  examine  the  version  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  seems  to  have  been  well  qualified  for  this  undertaking, 
managed  with  great  exactness,  and  made  several  animadver- 
sions upon  the  performances  of  Beza  and  Erasmus  this  way.  ^^i 
As  to  the  method,  whether  it  was  the  same  with  that  foOowed  Life, 
in  the  next  reign  is  uncertain.  Those  who  translated  thestow^s^' 
Bible  at  the  instance  of  king  James  I.  threw  the  work  into  ^^°'^v 
several  divisions,  assigned  to  several  persons.  Thus  far  the  year  1575. 
resemblance  holds :  that  they  went  through  the  rest  of  the 
method  afterwards  made  use  of  seems  unlikely ;  for  every  por- 
tion of  the  Scripture  was  now  assigned  not  to  several,  but 
single  persons.  And  besides,  whether  the  whole  body  ex-  542. 
amined  the  performances  of  each  other,  is  somewhat  uncertain. 
But  of  this,  it  may  be,  more  afterwards. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  abstract  a  few  lines 
from 'archbishop  Parker^s  preface  to  this  Bible.  This  prelate, 
in  recommending  this  work,  takes  care  to  preserve  a  respect 
to  the  version  published  by  archbishop  Cranmer.     He  observes 

M  m  2 
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PARKER,  Oramner'^s  impresaion  was  in  a  great  measure  spent,  and  that 
V— L,,,..!!^  many   churches  were  unfurnished    with    convenient    Bibles. 
From  hence,  it  is  probable,  the  archbishop  might  be  sensible 
the  Geneva  translation  was  used  in  some  parishes.      This 
scarcity  of  copies  was  one  reason  for  the  undertaking  the 
work ;  and  though  the  order  of  the  text  was  placed  to  advan- 
tage, and  the  sense  farther  explained,  yet  this  was  not  said  to 
disparage  the  former  translation,  which  they  had  mostly  fol- 
lowed, and  esteemed  next  to  the  original.    And  after  having 
taken  notice  of  the  variety  of  versions,  and  the  ambiguity  of 
the  sense  in  some  passages,  he  desires  the  reader  not  to  be 
shocked  with  this  consideration ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  cites 
St.  Austin,  who  observes  that  we  are  to  look  upon  the  nume- 
rous translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  special  blessing 
of  Providence ;  that  by  this  means  the  Divine  pleasure  is  far- 
ther conununicated,  and  a  fuller  provision  made  for  general 
instruction.    And  though  opinionative  and  uncautious  readers 
are  sometimes  misled  by  the  obscurity  of  the  translation,  yet 
this  disadvantage  is  not  without  benefit  another  way. ;  for  the 
mystery  and  involution  of  some  texts  are  a  check  upon  human 
arrogance.     Besides,  the  difiBculty  of  reaching  the  meaning 
secures  the  Scriptm-es  from  growing  cheap,  in  some  measure ; 
for  truths  that  are  open  and  obvious  are  often  disregarded 
upon  this  score.    And,  lastly,  this  Father  concludes,  that  this 
variety  of  translations,  provided  they  were  not   negligently 
done,  were  of  service  to  the  common  reader ;  and  that  by  this 
August  de   means  the  perplexity  of  the  text  was  often  disentangled. 
Christian         '^^^  latter  end  of  this  year  BulMnger  sent  the  bishop  of 
lib.  2.  cap.  6.  Winchester  a  letter,  to  congratulate  with  him  upon  the  hap- 
Utt^to^^  piness  of  the  English  under  queen  Elizabeth.     And  here,  after 
^^\^f     a  high  character  of  this  princess,  he  acquaints  him  he  was 
Winchegter,  much  troubled  at  the  conduct  of  the  Puritans ;  and  that  those 
tion  of  the    who  pretend  a  peculiar  regard  for  the  Gospel  should  check  the 
^qhn^    propagation  of  truth,  and  embarrass  the  bishops  in  their  go- 
oflohuithe    yemmeut.     That  this  misfortune,  however,  was  not  without  a 
parallel ;  for,  at  the  beginning  of  our  Beformation,  says  he, 
we  suffered  not  a  little  under  the  same  calamity.     There  was 
a  sort  of  people  amongst  us  who  loved  to  push  things  to  ex- 
cess, and  thought  they  had  never  gone  fiu*  enough  in  the  busi- 
ness of  reforming.     Upon  this  fancy  they  commenced  a  sepa- 
ration, and  met  in  conventicles.     And  what  was  the  conse- 
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quence  I    Nothins  but  schism  and  Tariety  of  sects.    This  was   eliza- 
sport  to  the  Papists.     But  at  last  the  world  began  to  see  v__^^^^ 
through  the  hypocrisy  and  disorder  of  these  men ;  and  thus 
they  broke  in  pieces,  and  dwindled  to  nothing.     And  I  ques- 
tion not  but  God  in  his  mercy  will  rescue  your  Church  from 
the  mischiefs  these  Puritans  have  brought  upon  her.  Whitgift^s 

The  prosecution  of  the  Puritans  was  now  vigorously  ma-  the  Admont- 
naged  by  the  queen'^s  order.    To  take  ofiF  the  weight  of  the  Jij^lszl'^^ 
government,  and  justify  their  non-compUance,  the  party  pro-  a.  d.  1573. 
posed  a  pubhc  disputation.     This  challenge,  whether  accepted 
or  not,  was  likely  to  gain  time,  and  give  credit  to  the  cause. 
Sandys,  bishop  of  London,  offered  them  satisfaction  this  way, 
and  sent  the  lord-treasurer  and  the  earl  of  Leicester  a  list  of 
the  names  of  those  he  thought  proper  for  the  managing  this 
controversy.     But  the  lord-treasurer  did  not  think  it  pruden- 
tial that  a  public  settlement  should  be  exposed  to  question,  and 
referred  to  the  hazard  of  a  dispute. 

Instead  of  a  conference,  therefore,  several  of  the  leading  5bfn« />i«- 
Dissenters  were  brought  before  the  council,  and  the  ecclesias-  dm^^on 
tical   commissioners.     Of  these  the  principal  were,  Bering,  »»^»cfe»- 
Wy borne,  Johnson,  Brown,  Field,  Wilcox,  Sparrow,  and  King. 
Johnson  officiated  in  the  lord-keeper^s  family,  and  Brown  in 
that  of  the  duchess  of  Suffolk.    These  men  were  examined 
touching  their  opinion  of  Cartwright^s  book,  and  upon  the  fol- 
lowing articles  :— 

^^  First,  Whether  it  is  lawful  for  a  private  person  openly  to 
censure  a  public  establishment  before  he  has  made  an  humble 
application  to  authority  for  discovering  the  mistake  i 

^'  Secondly,  Whether  the  Common  Prayer-book  is  a  pious 
and  serviceable  composition,  and  every  part  of  it  founded  upon 
Holy  Scripture ! 

'^  Thirdly,  Whether  the  book  of  articles  established  is  agree- 
able to  God^^s  word  or  not ! 

*^  Fourthly,  Whether  we  are  obliged  to  follow  the  customs 
of  the  primitive  Church  or  not ! 

^'  Fifthly,  Whether  all  ecclesiastical  ministers  ought  to  be 
of  equal  authority,  both  in  office  and  jurisdiction  !^  p^^^  11^3 

Bering,  Johnson,  Wybome,  and  Brown,  all  subscribed  the 
negative  of  the  first  article ;  but  it  seems  they  came  short  of 
giving  full  satisfaction ;  for  Bering'*8  suspension  from  his  lee- 
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PARKER,  ture  at  St.  Paul's  was  kept  on  by  the  cotmcfl,  and  Wybome, 
^ — ^1^J!!L>  Johnson,  and  Brown,  were  forbidden  preaching  till  farther 
order ;  Field  and  Wilcox  had  been  sent  to  Newgate  by  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  and  Sparrow  and  King  were  re- 
manded to  prison,  and  threatened  with  banishment. 

The  Puritans  had  too  much  courage  to  sink  under  this  dis* 
countenance ;  they  went  on  boldly  with  the  cause,  and  cried 
up  Cartwright's  last  book  as  an  unanswerable  performance : 
it  was  his  ^^  Reply  to  Whitgift's  Answer  to  the  Admonition  to 
the  Parliament.^'  Cartwright,  who  is  supposed  to  be  mostly 
the  author  of  the  "  Admonition,''  appeared  warmly  in  the 
vindication  of  that  pamphlet,  and  treated  Whitgift  in  a  rough 
uncourdy  manner.  Parker  was  apprehensive  Whitgift  might 
be  tired  with  the  controversy,  and  not  willing  to  venture  a 
second  contest  with  so  rugged  an  adversaxy.  He  sent  him  a 
letter,  therefore,  to  re-assure  his  spirits,  and  bring  him  out 
into  a  rejoinder.  Whitgift,  who  wanted  no  courage  where  the 
Church  was  so  much  concerned,  wrote  back  to  the  archbishop, 
informed  him  of  the  progress  of  his  work,  and  how  willing  he 
was  to  go  forward  witfi  the  controversy.  And  here  he  reports 
the  failings  and  disingenuity  of  his  adversary ;  that  this  an- 
Whitgia's  ^^^^  of  Cartwright's  was  stuffed  with  gross  oversights,  and 
cirtwrTht!^  false  citations ;  that  he  had  wrested  the  Scriptures  and  Fathers 
Juno,  to  meanings  most  remarkably  foreign ;  tliat  his  reasoning  was 
trifling  and  illogical ;  and  that,  in  fine,  he  was  far  from  deserv- 
ing the  character  his  party  gave  him.  As  to  Whitgift's  re- 
joinder, it  was  published  the  latter  end  of  this  year. 

The  beginning  of  this  summer,  the  archbishop  acquainted 
the  council  with  the  restless  endeavours  of  the  Puritans,  and 
the  schismatical  pamphlets  dispersed  through  the  kingdom ; 
upon  which  the  queen  published  her  proclamation  for  bringing 
g^Q  them  in  to  the  bishops  or  council,  already  mentioned.     But 

this  proclamation,  it  seems,  was  little  regarded :  for  the  bishop 
of  London,  as  he  complained  to  the  lord-treasurer,  had  not  so 
Archbishop  much  as  ouc  copy  delivered  to  him. 

lS?7.'422.  This  prelate,  however,  out  of  tenderness  and  good  nature, 
^*JJ^^  moved  the  privy  council  in  Bering's  behalf.  And  thus  this 
lates  with  minister's  suspension  was  taken  off.  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  ex- 
ooun^  postulated  with  the  lord  treasurer  upon  this  occasion.  He 
dealt  plainly  like  a  primitive  bishop,  and  told  his  lordship  the 
council  went  too  far  in  restoring  this  Dissenter  upon  their  own 
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authority :  that  this  cognizance  of  the  cause  lay  properly  with^  beth' 
in  the  business  of  ecclesiastics :  and  that  things  relating  to  v — ^— 1^ 
religion  should  not  have  been  determined  without  their  advice: 
that  Dering  had  not  given  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  articles 
above-mentioned :  and  that  the  suggestions  upon  which  he  was 
restored,  were  untrue :  and  that  the  judgment  of  divines  ought 
to  be  taken  in  these  cases,  he  endeavoured  to  make  good  from 
authority.  For  this  purpose  he  cites  the  emperors  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  who  make  no  scruple  to  affirm,  that  in  matters 
of  religion  it  is  proper  to  consult  the  bishops.  To  this  he  adds 
the  testimony  of  Bullinger,  whom  he  calls  a  pillar  of  the 
Church.  Now  this  divine  hys  it  down  for  a  rule,  that  the 
priesta  or  deigy  are  to  settie  religion :  and  that  it  is  their 
peculiar  office  to  define  upon  these  points  from  the  word  of 
God«  And  as  for  princes,  their  piui;  is  to  assist  the  priest-  id«m. 
hood,  and  protect  truth.  And  for  this  reason,  as  the  bishop 
goes  on,  the  spiritualty  are  called  to  parliament,  and  brought 
to  the  council  board. 

About  this  time,  Crick  and  Wake,  two  Puritan  ministers,  ^n  engage- 
preached  against  the  ecclesiastical  poHty  at  PauFs-cross,  and  ^^^ 
ran  a  length  of  commendation  npon  Cartwright^s  plan.    And  Cartwrighta 
now  the  faction  made  a  bolder  motion,  and  were  busy  in  pro- 
curing subscriptions  to  CaHwright's  book :  that  is,  they  were 
to  engage  to  maintain  the  contents  even  to  death,  if  occasion 
required :  some  of  the  bench  of  aldermen,  and  others  of  wealth 
and  distinction  in  the  city,  were  gained  over  to  this  association. 

The  French  ministers,  from  whom  a  neutrality  might  have  tu  Frendi 
been  expected,  interposed  in'  the  contest,  and  struck  in  with  ^^^5^ 
the  Puritan  party.     Upon  this  the  bishop  of  London  moved  ^  Diuao- 
the  queen  and  council  to  send  them  a  reprimanding  letter : 
that  they  should  be  ordered  not  to  concern  themselves  in  these 
foreign  disputes,  nor  receive  the  queen^s  subjects  to  their  com- 
munion.    He  likewise  requested  ^e  city  might  be  admonii^ed 
against  giving  countenance  to  these  men.    He  suggested,  far- 
ther, that  the  principals  of  the  faction  might  be  sent  off  to 
some  consideraUe  distance  from  the  town.   That  if  these  idols, 
so  richly  [MPesented  and  almost  adored,  were  once  removed 
from  the  ci^ital,  the  esteem  of  their  saintship  would  dwindle, 
and  their  honour  be  laid  in  the  dust.     And,  in  short,  they 
would  be  construed  no  higher  than  their  merit,  and  taken  for 
men  of  slender  attainments.    And  here  he  complains  to  the 
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PARKER,  council,  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  signified  little :  that 
v—Iiv  !^  '» the  bishops^  character  was  sunk,  and  lamentably  disvalued  by 
Idem.         |,  jj^  meanest  of  the  people. 

That  both  the  Church  and  State  were  in  no  small  danger, 
is  pretty  apparent  by  a  letter  written  by  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  bishop  of  London  to  another  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioner of  their  own  order.  This  letter  is  very  remarkable ; 
I  shall  give  it  the  reader  as  it  stands  in  the  original. 

A  lettor  *'  Sal.  in  Christq, 

the  arc^  ^'  Thcse  times  are  troublesome.  The  Church  is  sore  as- 
^^^  saulted,  but  not  so  much  of  open  enemies  who  can  less  hurt, 
mtdbi^o/Bs  of  pretended  favourers  and  false  brethren,  who,  under  the 
ceming  the  colour  of  reformation,  seek  the  ruin  and  subversion  both  of 
p**?^'  learning  and  religion.  Neither  do  they  only  cut  down  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  but  also  give  a  great  push  at  the  civil 
policy.  Their  colour  is  sincerity  under  the  countenance  of 
simplicity ;  but  in  very  truth  they  are  ambitious  spirits,  and 
can  abide  no  superiority.  Their  fancies  are  favoured  of  some 
of  great  calling,  who  seek  to  gain  by  other  men^s  losses.  And 
most  plausible  are  these  new  devices,  to  a  great  number  of  the 
people,  who  labour  to  live  in  all  liberty.  But  the  one  blinded 
with  the  desire  of  getting,  see  not  their  own  fall,  which  no 
doubt  will  follow :  the  other  hunting  for  alteration,  pull  upon 
their  necks  intolerable  servitude.  For  these  fantastical  spirits 
which  labour  to  reign  in  men^s  consciences,  will,  if  they  may 
bring  their  purposes  to  pass,  lay  a  heavy  yoke  upon  their  necks. 
^^  In  the  platform  set  down  by  these  new  builders,  we  evi- 
dently see  the  spoliation  of  the  patrimony  of  Christ,  and  a 
popular  state  to  be  sought.  The  end  wiU  be  ruin  to  religion, 
and  confusion  to  our  country.  And  that  you  may  the  better 
perceive  how  these  fancies  are  embraced,  and  like  to  take  effect, 
except  in  time  they  be  met  withal,  here  enclosed  we  have  sent 
unto  you  certain  articles  taken  out  of  Cartwright'^s  book,  by 
the  council  propounded  unto  Mr.  Dering,  with  his  answer  to 
the  same ;  and  also  a  copy  of  the  council'^s  letter,  writ  to  Mr. 
Dering  to  restore  him  to  his  former  reading  and  preaching, 
notwithstanding  our  advices  never  required  thereunto.  These 
proceedings  puff  them  up  with  pride,  make  the  people  hate  us, 
and  magnify  them  with  great  triumphing,  as  if  her  majesty 
and  the  privy  council  had  good  liking  of  this  new  building : 
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which  hitherto,  as  we  think,  in  no  Christian  nation  hath  found  ELIZA- 

BETH 

any  foundation  upon  the  earth,  but  is  now  framed  upon  suppo-  v — ^^ 


sitions,  full  of  absurdities  and  impossibilities  in  the  air.  We 
are  persuaded  that  her  majesty  hath  no  liking  thereof,  howso- 
ever the  matter  be  favoured  by  others. 

^^But  for  so  much  as  Grod  hath  phiced  us  to  be  governors  in 
his  Church,  hath  committed  unto  us  a  care  and  charge  thereof, 
and'wili  one  day  require  a  reckoning  at  our  hands  for  the  same ; 
it  shall  be  our  duties  to  labour  by  all  means  we  can,  to  see 
sound  doctrine  maintained,  gainsayers  of  the  truth  repressed, 
good  order  set  down  and  observed  ;  that  the  spouse  of  Christ 
so  deadly  redeemed,  may  by  our  ministry  be  beautified.  These 
perilous  times  require  our  painful  travails:  and  seeing  that 
God'^s  cause  is  brought  into  question,  and  the  Church  many 
ways  troubled,  we  must  with  good  courage  stand  to  the  defence 
thereof,  and  resist  the  underminers.  We  bear  a  heavy  bur- 
then, and  incur  many  dangers  and  displeasures.  But  nothing 
shall  be  grievous  unto  us,  if  we  may  do  good  unto  his  Church. 
We  doubt  not  but  that  you  are  Uke  affected,  and  bear  a  bur-  544. 
then  in  mind  with  us.  We  have  made  a  special  choice  of  you, 
whom  for  good  learning,  prudent  counsel,  and  godly  zeal,  we 
love  and  reverence,  and  have  thought  it  good  to  put  you  in 
remembrance  of  these  matters.  And  withal,  to  require  you 
to  consider  of  these  things,  and  to  be  prepared  for  our  next 
meeting,  which  we  think  will  be  shortly,  to  see  unto  the  same, 
as  may  most  tend  to  the  glory  of  God,  good  of  his  Church, 
maintenance  of  his  gospel,  establishing  of  decent  and  good 
order ;  to  the  edifying  of  his  people,  and  to  the  repressing  of 
all  gainsayers.  Thus  thinking  it  convenient  that  you  should 
keep  these  matters  secret  to  yourself,  we  commend  you  to  the 
good  direction  of  God^s  Holy  Spirit.  From  Lambeth,  July  6, 
1673*. 

"  Your  loving  brethren, 

"  Mat.  Cantuab. 
Edw.  London.^ 

From  hence  it  appears  that  the  bishops  were  awake  upon 
their  charge  :  that  the  prospect  of  their  affairs  was  dark,  and 

^  This  letter  is  strongly  prophetical  of  that  aadacious  and  turbulent  leditton  of  the 
PuritBDB  which,  in  a  succeeding  rdgn,  so  nearly  oTerwhelmed  both  Church  and  State. 
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PARKBR,  that  they  had  eet  meetings  to  examine  the  danger,  and  debate 
^-^JULlf  upon  the  remedy :  and  that  all  this  vigilance  was  no  more  than 
necessary,  considering  the  enterpricdng  spirit  of  the  Dissenters. 
And,  as  none  were  more  active  to  increase  their  party,  so  they 
were  particularly  careful  to  fasten  their  proselytes,  and  fix 
them  in  their  mistakes.  And  of  this  I  shall  give  the  reader 
an  instance  in  the  protestation  which  those  admitted  into  their 
congregations  were  obliged  to  take.  The  engagement  rune 
thus: 

n«  Pur*-  4i  Being  thoroughly  persuaded  in  my  conscience,  by  the  work- 
iestatioth  ing,  and  by  the  word  of  the  Almighty,  that  these  relics  of 
antichrist  be  abominable  before  the  Lord  our  Gk>d ;  and^  also, 
for  that  by  the  power,  mercy,  strength,  and  goodness  of  the 
Lord  our  Gt)d  only,  I  am  escaped  fr(»n  the  filthiness  and  pol- 
lution of  these  detestable  traditions,  through  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  last  of  all,  inasmuch 
as  by  the  working  also  of  the  Lord  Jesus  his  Holy  Spirit,  I 
have  joined  in  prayer,  and  hearing  God'^s  word,  with  those  that 
have  not  yielded  to  this  idolatrous  trash,  notwithstanding  the 
danger  for  not  coming  to  my  parish  church,  &c.  Therefore  I 
come  not  back  again  to  the  preaching,  &c.  of  them  that  have 
Petit  Msa  received  those  marks  of  the  Bomish  beast. 

^^  I.  Because  of  Gtod^s  commandment  to  go  forward  to  per^ 
fection,  Heb.  vi.  1. ;  2  Cor.  vii.  1. ;  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  1. ;  Eph.  iv. 
16.  Also  to  avoid  them,  Bom.  xvi.  17 ;  Eph.  v.  11. ;  1  Thes. 
v.  22. 

'^  II.  Because  they  are  abomination  before  the  Lord  our  Ood^ 
Deut.  vii.  25,  26,  and  xiii.  17  ;  Ezek.  xiv.  6. 

*^  III.  I  will  not  beautify  with  my  presence  those  filthy  rags, 
which  bring  the  heavenly  word  of  the  eternal  our  Lord  God 
into  bondage,  subjection,  and  slaveiy. 

*'*'  IV.  Because  I  would  not  communicate  with  other  men^s 
sins,  John  ii.  9,  10,  11 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  17.  Touch  no  unclean 
thing,  &c.  Sirach  xiii.  1. 

^^  v.  They  give  offences,  both  to  the  preachers  and  the 
hearers.  Bom.  xvi.  17 ;  Luke  xvii.  1. 

^'  YI.  They  gladden  and  strengthen  the  Papists  in  their 
errors,  and  grieve  the  godly,  Ezek.  xiii.  21,  22.  Note  this  2l8t 
verse. 

'-  VII.  They  do  persecute  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
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membera,  Acts  ix.  4,  6. ;  2  Gor.  i.  5.    Ako  ihej  rejeet  and   eltza- 
despise  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  Luke  x.  16.  More-    ^^^h. 
over,  those  labourers,  who,  at  the  prayer  of  the  faithful,  the 
Lord  hath  sent  forth  into  his  harvest,  they  refuse,  and  also 
reject,  "Matt.  ix.  38. 

"  VIII.  These  popish  garments  are  now  become  very  idols 
indeed,  because  they  are  exalted  above  the  word  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

*'  IX.  I  come  not  to  them,  because  they  should  be  ashamed, 
and  so  leave  their  idolatrous  garments,  &c.  2  Thes.  iu.  14.  IS 
any  man  obey  not  our  sayings,  note  him. 

"  Moreover,  I  have  now  joined  mjrself  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  wherein  I  have  yielded  myself  subject  to  the  discipline 
of  God'*s  word,  as  I  promised  at  my  baptism ;  which,  if  I 
should  now  again  mistake,  and  join  myself  with  their  traditions, 
I  should  forsake  the  union,  wherein  I  am  knit  to  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  join  myself  to  the  discipline  of  antichrist.  For  in 
the  Church  of  the  traditioners  there  is  no  other  discipline  than 
that  which  hath  been  maintained  by  the  antichristian  pope  of 
Rome ;  whereby  the  Church  of  Gtod  has  always  been  afflicted, 
and  is  until  this  day.     For  the  which  cause  I  refuse  them. 

*'  Ood  give  us  grace  still  to  thrive  in  sufiering  under  the 
cross,  that  the  blessed  word  of  our  God  may  only  rule,  and 
have  the  highest  place  to  cast  down  strong  holds,  to  destroy  or 
overthrow  policy  or  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that  is 
exalted  against  the  knowledge  of  Gk>d,  and  to  bring  into  ciq>* 
tivity,  or  subjection,  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
&c.  2  Cor.  X.  4,  5.  That  the  name  and  word  of  the  Eternal, 
our  Lord  God,  may  be  exalted,  or  magnified  above  all  things, 
Psal.  viii.  2. 

^'  To  this  protestation  the  congregation  singularly  did  swear, 
and  after  took  the  conununion  for  ratification  of  their  assent.^ 

This  last  paragraph  stands  written  in  archbishop  Parker^s 
hands. 

Thus  we  see  these  Puritan  chiefs  made  all  their  proselytes 
swear  the  Church  of  England'^s  service  was  polluted  and  abo* 
minable;  and  the  episcopal  government  antichristian.  And 
because  they  perceived  the  bishops^  character  strengthaied  by 
title  and  civil  privilege,  they  made  an  attack  upon  this  quarter, 
clamoured  against  their  being  called  lords,  aod  saluted  with  the 
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PARKER,  respect  of  honourable.     These  exceptions  were  not  altogether 

x_5l,,-!Ly  disregarded  by  the  envious  and  ignorant.     The  archbishop, 

biah^'8  let-  therefore,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lord-treasurer,  to  justify  these 

terin  the     distinctions.     He  takes  notice  the  bishops  held  their  lands  by 

ike  biahops'   baronjr,  and  therefore  the  giving  them  the  title  of  lords  was  no 

singularity,  and  nothing  more  than  a  regard  resulting  from  the 

teniue.    That  Aaron  was  not  in  a  much  inferior  station  to 

Moses  :  that  prophets  and  priests  were  strongly  recommended 

to  regard  under  the  Old  Testament.    That  the  bishops  in  the 

council  of  Nice  were  honourably  treated  by  Constantino  the 

Great.    And  so  was  St.  Ambrose  by  Theodosius,  notvdth- 

standing  he  exerted  his  discipline  upon  that  prince.    And  as 

for  the  text  in  St.  Luke,  where  the  Apostles  are  forbidden  to 

Luke  audi.    "  excrcisc  lordship  over  each  other,  like  the  kings  of  the  Gen- 

'    '        tiles,^  the  archbishop  observes,  that  the  check  in  this  place 

reaches  no  farther  than  ambitious  affectation  of  government. 

Petit  MSS.  and  abuse  of  power. 

545.  The  Puritans  were  not  the  only  men  that  disturbed  the 

i^-S^  Church ;  a  much  worse  sect  had  got  footing  in  the  isle  of  Ely. 

i^o/Ei^.  These  men  seem  to  have  blended  the  heresies  of  the  Gnosticks, 

Arians,  and  Anabaptists   together.     The   lord   North  gave 

notice  of  them,  and  laid  their  opinions  before  the  council,  and 

ecclesiastical  commmissioners. 

First,  They  maintained  the  unlawfulness  of  taking  an  oath 
upon  any  account,  or  before  any  person  whatsoever.  They 
founded  this  error  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  a  text  in  the 
5th  of  St.  Matthew,  where  it  is  said,  '^  Swear  not  at  all,^  &c. 

Secondly,  They  held  all  capital  punishments  unlawful,  though 
executed  by  the  order  of  the  magistracy.  For  this  heterodoxy 
they  cited  the  sixth  commandment,  ^'  Thou  shall  not  kill.^ 

Thirdly,  They  condemned  property,  and  preached  up  com- 
munity without  reserve  either  of  goods  or  persons,  as  far  as  it 
appears.  Their  warrant  for  this  doctrine  is  the  second  of  the 
Acts,  where  the  believers  are  said  to  "  have  had  all  things'^ 
common. 

Fourthly,  They  assert  that  every  man,  at  the  impulse  of  his 
fancy,  or  the  suggestion  of  his  conscience,  as  probably  they 
would  call  it,  may  preach  or  expound  the  Scriptures :  and  that 
there  is  no  need  of  any  mission  or  customary  conveyance  of 
character. 
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Fifthly,  They  maintain  the  ^'  limbus  patrum,"^  and  the  old   eliza- 
Arabian  heresy  of  the  bouI^s  sleeping  till  the  resurrection.  ^ — ^— 1^ 
They  reject  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  when  they  are  pressed  with  authorities,  and  em* 
barrassed  with  citations  from  thence. 

Sixthly,  Many  of  them  maintain  an  inequality  in  the  Persons 
of  the  Grodhead. 

Seventhly,  They  assert  that  by  hell  there  is  nothing  more 
meant  than  irregular  appetite,  and  perturbation  of  mind. 

Many  of  this  sect  were  horribly  scandalous  and  immoral : 
their  meetings  were  very  private,  and  nobody  permitted  but  those 
who  were  thoroughly  perverted.  Their  preachers  were  not 
chosen  and  fixed;  this  exercise  being  performed  by  some 
person  on  the  sudden,  who  was  pushed  forward  by  his  own 
confidence  or  frenzy  \  Petit  MSS. 

To  proceed :  the  zealots'*  principle,  encouraged  by  Knox,  was  Bun^uta 
not  without  precedent  in  England.  For  instance,  Peter  ^JScJ^. 
Burchet,  a  Puritan  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  entertained 
a  persuasion  that  it  was  lawful  to  kill  those  who  were  enemies 
to  the  Gospel.  This  desperate  fancy  had  possessed  him  so  far, 
that  seeing  one  Hawkins,  a  famous  sea  captain,  in  the  street 
near  the  Temple,  he  stabbed  him  with  his  dagger.  This 
Hawkins,  Burchet  mistook  for  Christopher  Hatton,  Esq.  one 
of  the  privy-council.  This  gentleman,  afterwards  lord  chan- 
cellor, was  a  strict  conformist,  in  a  counter-interest  to  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  and  by  Burchet  supposed  to  be  a  Papist. 
The  queen  was  more  than  usually  angry  at  this  villany,  and 
would  have  had  the  assassin  inmiediately  punished  by  martial 
law :  but  being  informed  this  way  of  proceeding  was  proper  to 
the  camp,  and  would  look  like  a  strain  of  the  prerogative,  she 
ordered  him  to  be  tried  by  common  law.  And  being  brought 
into  the  court,  the  question  was  put,  whether  he  believed  a 
private  man  might  lawfully  kill  a  Papist,  who  does  his  utmost 
to  hinder  the  glory  of  God.  Burchet  answered,  he  believed 
he  might ;  and  therefore,  if  Mr.  Hatton  was  of  that  religion, 
as  he  conceived  him  to  be,  he  should  not  have  repented  the 
killing  him.     This  opinion  Burchet  signed,  October  the  27th.    ^  ^^  1573, 

It  pleased  God  the  wound  Hawkins  received  did  not  prove  Sf^^^^o 
mortal.     As  for  Burchet,  afler  this  declaration  of  his  princi-  Bui^hieian*. 

'  This  sect  seems  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Familists,  from  whom  some  suppose 
that  Fox  and  the  Quakers  borrowed  not  a  little. 
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PARKER,  pies,  he  was  sen!  to  the  LoDard'^s  Tower,  firom  thenoe  brought 
^^  into  the  consistory  at  St.  Paul's,  and  interrognted  by  the 
bishop.     And  when  the  sentence  of  heresy  was  ready  to  pass 
upon  him,  he  promised  to  renounce  his  persuasion,  and  submit 
to  the  penance  of  the  court*    But  when  the  test  was  further 
put,  and  the  conditions  required,  he  refused  to  make  good  his 
engagement.     Upon  this  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
beat  out  one  of  the  warder's  brains  with  a  billet.     For  this 
murder  he  was  tried  and  condemned.     His  right  hand  was 
stow*8        cut  off,  and  nailed  to  the  gallows ;  he  struggled  against  the 
crmbdcn,    execution,  and  died  without  the  least  sign  of  repentance. 
ne'eaH<^       The  latter  end  of  the  last  year,  the  earl  of  Morton  was,  by 
Morton       queeu  Elizabeth's  interest,  elected  regent  of  Scotland:  and 
^"^^^''^'        soon  after  sir  Henry  KiQegrew  was  sent  ambassador  thither. 
His  instructions  were  to  settle  the  regent,  and  crush  the  queen 
of  Scots'  party.    He  prevailed  with  the  duke  of  Chatelherault 
and  earl  of  Huntley  to  prolong  the  cessation  of  arms  then  on 
foot :  and  over  and  above  this  concession,  they  agreed  to  send 
commissioners  to  Perth,  to  treat  with  the  regent  in  order  to  a 
fiill  accommodation.     The  laird  of  Grange,  governor  of  Edin- 
burgh castle,  the  lord  Hume,  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  Lething- 
ton,  and  some  other  persons  oi  quality  in  the  garrison,  stood 
finn  to  their  queen,  and  refused  having  any  share  in  that  treaty. 
In  the  mean  time  the  parliament  was  held  at  Edinburgh. 
Amongst  other  things,  it  was  enacted,  ^^  that  Papists,  or  sus- 
pected Papists,  who  refused  to  receive  the  sacrament  with  the 
reformed,  were  to  be  admomshed  to  recant  their  eirors,  to 
communicate  with  the  Elirk,  and  submit  to  the  discipline  estab- 
jan.  26.       lished."    The  first  penalty  for  non-compliance  was  ezcommu- 
1572-3.        nication :  and  in  case  of  obstinacy  or  relapse,  they  were  to  be 
leputedinfemous:  that  is,  they  were  disabled  from  having  any 
office,  pursuing  any  action,  or  being  admitted  as  witnesses  in 
James  6.      any  court  of  justice. 

am'^,  ^y  Another  statute,  all  ecclesiastical  persons  were  obliged  to 

subscribe  the  confession  of  faith,  under  the  penalty  of  depriva- 
tion. And  for  this  purpose  all  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
superintendents,  were  to  appear  before  the  general  assembly. 

By  the  last  act  I  shall  mention,  all  persons  who  refuse  to 

own  the  king's  (that  is  the  regent's)  authority,  are  to  be 

Jam.  6.       admonished  by  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  to  acknowledge  their 

^  46,  47.  offence,  and  change  their  practice.    And  that  none  shall  be 
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reputed  good  subjects,  but  such  ^«s  profess  the  reformed  re-    BLIZA- 
ligion,  as  by  law  established :  and  tiiat  those  who  own  the  ^.^.^.^^.J^ 
confession  of  faith,  and  yet  fail  in  their  duty  to  the  government, 
shall  be  excommunicated. 

At  the  recess  of  the  parliament,  commissicmers  from  the  7^,  aeeomo- 
regeni,  and  those  who  stood  for  the  queen,  met  at  Perth.  Perth. 
And  here,  after  some  days^  debate,  the  latter  agreed  to  disen-  Thequeenof 
gage  from  the  cause,  to  submit  to  the  regent,  and  to  acknow-  ^rM. 
ledge,  that  whatever  they  had  done  by  virtue  of  the  queen^s 
commission,  since  her  son^s  coronation,  was  void,  and  against 
law.    And  thus,  after  a  great  deal  of  handsome  strugg^,  and 
appearance  of  loyalty,  they  signed  themselves  rebels.    The 
rest  of  the  articles,  some  of  which  were^  not  very  favourable,  pf268!^^' 
shall  be  omitted. 

And  now  the  regent  solicited  the  En^h  ambassador  to  TkecaMU  of 
move  his  mistress  fnr  troops  to  reduce  Edinburgh  Oastle.  ntmu!^. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  all  along  encouraged  the  regencies, 
granted  the  request,  and  sent  a  body  of  1500  men  under  the         546. 
command  of  sir  William  Drury.     In  short,  by  this  reinforce- 
ment, the  castle  was  obliged  to  surrender  upon  hard  terms : 
the  quality  in  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  go- 
vernor executed.    This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  que^i 
of  Scots :  thus  her  interest  was  entirely  broken,  and  she  was 
ousted  of  all  her  dominions. 

To  return  to  England:  the  setting  up  a  presbytery  at 
Wandsworth,  Oartwright^s  ^'  Reply  to  Whitgift's  Answer  to 
the  Admonition,^  and  othw  pamphlets  dispersed  by  the  party, 
kept  up  the  contest,  and  made  an  unserviceable  impression. 
The  queen,  therefore,  to  give  check  to  the  delusion,  ordered 
the  Icord-treasurer  Burleigh  to  make  a  speech  in  the  Star- 
chamber  upon  this  subject,  and  press  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
It  seems  some  persons  in  the  ecclesiastical  commission  were 
suspected  to  countenance  the  Puritans  underhand,  or  at  least 
to  manage  with  too  much  remissness. 

The  treasurer  acquainted  the  lords  of  the  Star-chandber,  The  lord-^ 
^^  Her  majesty  was  informed,  that  through  the  negligence  of  the  ^^'aT  <Ae 
bishc^  Mid  governing  clergy,  several  persons  underqualified  fj^^^ 
in  age,  and  unfurnished  witii  learning  and  discretion,  h^v^prtnimgctmr 
been  admitted  to  the  cure  of  souk,  and  trusted  with  the  desk  ^''^"*^' 
and  pulpit.    That  these  men,  for  want  of  ballast  and  maturity, 
have  struck  out  into  singularities,  governed  themselves  by  their 
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PARKER,  own  fancies,  set  the  rubric  aside,  and  made  alterations  in  the 
»  ^\  *°H  offices  of  the  C9iurch.  And  thus,  neither  the  prayers  are  read 
2^j3^*  nor  the  sacraments  administered  according  to  public  order. 
Thus,  by  the  mischief  of  precept  and  example,  they  have  misled 
their  audience,  brought  them  to  dislike  and  censure  the  ec* 
clesiastical  government,  and  made  them  believe  they  cannot 
comply  with  the  ceremonies  established,  without  disserving 
their  conscience.  That  this  latitude  must  be  destructive  to 
government ;  and  that  her  majesty  cannot  discharge  the  trust 
lodged  with  her  by  God  Almighty,  without  providing  a  remedy 
for  this  evil. 

**  For  this  purpose  her  majesty,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
term,  published  a  proclamation  for  the  strict  keeping  the 
Uniformity  Statute.  And  to  give  more  vigour  to  the  consti- 
tution, she  had  appointed  certain  commissioners,  of  which  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  are  the  principal,  to  take  cognizance 
of  offences  of  this  nature.  She  had  likewise  ordered  the  lord- 
keeper  to  signify  her  pleasure  upon  this  head,  and  suggest  the 
great  benefits  in  enforcing  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the. 
mischiefs  of  a  languid  management.  That  notwithstanding  aH 
this  precaution,  her  majesty  is  informed  that  error  and  pr^ 
sumption  come  rather  forward,  and  gain  ground  upon  the 
Church  and  State. 

'^  That  her  majesty  cannot  satisfy  her  conscience,  without 
prosecuting  these  disorders,  and  doing  her  utmost  to  bring 
practice  and  law  together :  neither  does  she  think  those  sub- 
jects worthy  of  favour  and  protection,  that  abet  these  innova- 
tions ;  and,  either  directiy  or  indirectiy,  countenance  the  alter- 
ation of  anything  settied  in  the  Church. 

^'  Her  majesty  commanded  him  farther  to  acquaint  the  lords 
of  the  Star-chamber,  that  being  empowered  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, she  had  at  several  times,  by  tiie  advice  of  the  clergy, 
published  injunctions  and  orders  for  the  uniform  government  of 
the  Church ;  and  given  the  execution  of  these  orders  in  charge 
to  the  bishops,  Imd  other  ecclesiastical  conmiissioners  and 
ministers  of  justice. 

*^  That  her  majesty  is  apprehensive  the  long  connivance  at 
these  pernicious  doctrines,  the  countenance  and  commendation 
given  them  by  some  persons  in  public  stations,  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  may  probably  have  made  way  for  propagating 
the  mistake  upon  some  persons  of  figure  in  the  country ;  and 
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it  may  be,  some  nominated  in  the  commissions,  are  not  alto-    eiazA" 

•  •        •  BETH 

gether  untouched  by  the  infection ;  that  by  this  lenity  in  the 
administratioi,,  by  this  countenance  from  unexpected  quarters, 
some  men  of  distinction  may  be  apt  to  fancy  these  innovating 
doctrines,  these  refinings  upon  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
are  not  so  destructive  as  her  majesty  believes  them  ;  that  the 
points  are  little  more  than  matter  for  argument  and  problem, 
and  that  the  practice  either  way  is  in  a  manner  indifferent. 
And  it  may  be  some  people  may  go  farther,  and  imagine  these 
novelists  in  the  right ;  and  that  their  exceptions  against  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Church. are  reasonable  and  well  founded. 
Now  if  any  persons  lay  under  a  mispersuasion  of  this  kind,  the 
queen  commanded  him  to  dilate  farther  upon  the  case,  and  make 
good  her  apprehensions  of  the  danger. 

^^  He  observes,  therefore,  that  nothing  is  more  obvious  to 
those  who  have  any  idea  of  government,  any  taste  for  conduct, 
than  that  contempt  of  order  must  pull  all  in  pieces,  and  prove 
fatal  in  the  issue.  If  a  man  has  but  a  family  to  manage,  or  a 
vessel  to  steer,  there  is  no  good  to  be  done  without  submission 
to  the  person  at  the  helm.  For  if  the  subordination  is  once 
broken,  if  orders  are  disputed,  if  he  that  ia  to  govern  com- 
mands one  thing,  and  those  under  his  charge  quarrel  with  the 
directions,  and  demur  in  their  obedience ;  if  they  set  up  new 
schemes  of  their  own,  what  can  follow  but  jarring  and  confu- 
sion? and  if,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  they  disagree,  among 
themselves,  contend  for  their  own  singularities,  and  run  into 
farther  sub-divisions,  the  mischief  must  increase  and  grow 
more  troublesome.  When  the  union  is  thus  broken,  when 
authority  is  lost,  and  all  the  respects  of  public  and  private 
confounded,  what  a  condition  must  any  society  be  in !  which 
way  can  either  the  head  or  the  body  be  preserved  upon  such 
wild  measures!  Can  the  governor  maintain  his  post,  and  con- 
tinue his  situation,  without  being  obeyed  ?  or  can  the  subject 
subsist  in  a  government  where  every  one  runs  counter  to  the 
public  rule,  and  sets  up  a  different  direction!  And  if  this 
liberty  looks  ill  in  language  and  description,  how  lamentable 
it  must  be  when  brought  into  life,  and  reduced  to  practice  i 
By  this  clashing  between  the  father  and  the  children,  between 
the  master  and  the  servants,  between  the  captain  and  the  crew, 
many  rich  ships  go  to  the  bottom,  many  estates  are  spent,  and 
families  brought  to  nothing.     And  thus,  by  a  private  image, 

VOL.  VI.  N  n 
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PARKER,  and  by  comparing  small  things  with  great,  they  might  collect 
^ — ^\  ^  '*  the  calamity  of  a  nation,  when  the  harmony  was  disturbed,  and 

the  government  disregarded.    And  if  disorder  and  squabbling 

about  temporal  matters  may  destroy  the  public  interest  to  so 
547.         remarkable  a  degree,  what  may  be  expected  where  conscience 

is  concerned,  where  religion  lies  at  stake,  and  the  other  world 

is  brought  into  the  quarrel*  V^ 

The  treasurer  goes  on  to  give  an  instance  suggested  by  her 

majesty  at  the  council  board ;  but  ^idiat  it  was  is  uncertain^ 
Cotton  Lib.  for  here  the  paper  breaks  off. 

Tituft  B  2  i    r 

Life  of  '  '       To  this  speech  it  may  not  be  improper  to  subjoin  some  pro* 
pirte"^"^  posals  laid  before  the  council  for  keeping  the  Puritans  more  in 

order. 

Proposals        The  paper,  in  the  first  place,  observes,  that  a  defect  in  the 

tiie  coitnca,   statuto  of  Uniformity  encouraged  the  Puritans  in  their  obsti- 

'^^^ih^of*^  nacy  and  misbehaviour :  that  the  act  giving  the  whole  forfeit- 

'PurUamsm,  uvB  to  her  majesty,  made  the  provision  less  serviceable :  that 

because  the  subject  has  no  reward  for  informing,  the  prosecu* 

tion  sleeps,  and  no  suit  is  commenced  against  any  of  the 

offenders.     By  this  impunity,  the  Dissenters  grow  bold  in  the 

schism,  and  contemn  the   Church  constitutions.      To  check 

these  innovations,  it  is  proposed  to  the  board : — 

First,  That  no  bishop  should  suffer  any  to  preach,  but  such 
as  have  good  testimonials  for  their  learning,  morals,  and  con- 
formity. 

Secondly,  That  all  ministers  and  preachers  throughout  the 
kingdom  should  give  her  majesty  a  bond  of  two  hundred  pounds 
•  to  conform  in  evfry  particukr  to  the  Common  Prayer,  pursu- 
ant  to  an  act  for  uniformity,  made  in  the  first  year  of  her 
reign :  and  farther,  that  they  would  observe  and  keep  all  such 
constitutions  and  orders  now  made,  or  h^eafter  to  be  made, 
and  set  forth  by  public  authority :  and  that  they  should  pro- 
cure two  sufficient  men  to  be  bound  with  them  for  perform- 
ance of  conditions.  This  bond,  the  projector  suggests,  would 
frighten  them  more  than  all  laws  and  constitutions  imaginable: 
for  both  themselves,  and  those  who  engage  for  theiei,  will  be 
afraid  of  incurring  the  forfeiture,  and  being  returned  into  the 
exchequer  by  the  bishops. 

Thirdly,  If  any  person  shall  obstinately  refiise  to  enter  into 

*  A  speech  most  worthy  of  the  political  wisdom  of  Cecil,  and  his  manly  and  ludd 
eloquence. 
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bonds,  and  irive  such  security  for  the  purposes  above-men-    kuza- 
tioned,  that  then  the  diocesan  shall  commit  the  party  so  re-  ^^ — .^^ 
fusing  to  prison ;  and  in  case  the  incompliance  is  continued, 
deprive  him  of  all  his  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  not  suffer 
him  to  preach  or  teach  until  he  has  made  a  submission,  and  is 
furnished  with  the  bishop'^s  license  for  that  purpose.  Petit  mss. 

There  had  been  lately  a  new  method  of  instruction  set  up  in  ArchbLhop 
several  dioceses ;  it  was  called  prophesying.     The  manner  was  P^i^er. 
this  :  certain  of  the  clergy  agreed  upon  times  and  places  for  a 
pubHc  meeting.     The  place  was  some  church  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood: the  business  was  to  expound  upon  some  text  of 
holy  Scripture  assigned  them.     And  here  they  had  a  mode- 
rator to  govern  the  exercise;  to  prevent  improper  lengths,  and 
foreign  digressions ;  to  report  the  substance  of  what  was  de- 
livered, and  determine  upon  the  question  and  performance. 
This  exercise  seems  to  have  been  brought  from  Scotland.    We 
meet  with  it  first  in  Enox^'s  book  of  discipline :  and  having 
given  some  account  of  it  already,  I  shall  refer  the  reader  thi- 
ther.    Whether  this  scheme  was  well  drawn  or  not,  I  shall 
not  examine :  however,  it  is  certain  the  managers  ran  out  into 
unwarrantable  liberty.     By  this  reading  upon  the  Scriptures, 
they  took  occasion  to  start  controversies,  to  moot  upon  the 
Church  discipline,  and  question  the  lawfulness  of  episcopacy. 
Others  were  too  eager  in  distinguishing  themselves,  discovered 
their  vanity,  and  topped  over  those  of  lower  attainments.     By 
this  misbehaviour  the  design  of  the  meeting  was  lost ;  and 
neither  the  edifying  the  laity,  nor  the  improvement  of  the 
elei^,  was  answered  upon  trial.     The  queen  being  informed  * 
the  diocese  of  Norwich  was  particularly  remarkable  for  this 
miscarriage,  commanded  the  archbishop  to  suppress  the  meet- 
ings.    Parker  accordingly  wrote  in  her  majesty's  name  to  7;^  arci^ 
Parkhurst,   the  bishop,  to  discharge  those  exercises.     The^'^j^^^^' 
archbishop  called  them  vain  prophesyings ;   at  which  Park-  ea«mae  of 
hurst  was  somewhat  disgusted,  and  therefore  he  desired  to^Ja^^s"^' 
know  whether  the  archbishop  appUed  that  term  of  censure  to  ^^'^• 
the  undue  manner  sometimes  used,  or  to  the  exercise  in  gene- 
ral.    And  here  the  bishop  dilates  upon  the  serviceableness  of 
the  scheme.     In  short,  this  bishop,  being  somewhat  puritani- 
cally inclined,  solicited  his  friends  at  the  council  board  to  keep 
up  these  prophesyings,  to  put  a  slur  upon  the  archbishop,  and 
send  down  a  countermand  to  his  orders.     This  application  was 

Nn  2 
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P-JKKER,  not  without  success;  for  Sandys,  bishop  of  London,  sir  Francis 
^ — ^, — ^  KnoUes,  sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  sir  Walter  Mildmay,  four  of 
*^  *  the  council,  sent  the  bishop  of  Norwich  a  letter,  in  which  they 
Bet  forth  the  advantage  of  these  meetings  for  expounding  the 
Scriptures,  complain  of  those  who  reported  them  as  a  griev- 
ance ;  and  in  the  close,  required  his  lordship  not  to  disturb  the 
exercise :  but  then  this  encouragement  was  given  with  a  re- 
serve, that  nothing  of  heresy,  schism,  or  sedition,  was  main- 
tained in  those  meetings  \ 

The  archbishop,  notwithstanding  this  rub,  went  on,  carried 
his  point  against  this  small  number  of  the  privy  council,  and 
brought  the  bishop  of  Norwich  to  compliance. 
A  plot  About  a  month  forward,  a  plot  was  discovered  upon  the 

^utk^  archbishop,  and  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  and  some  other 
and  soine  of  courticrs  of  distinction.  The  design  was  to  have  taken  them 
'  off  by  poison,  or  some  other  secret  way.  It  was  charged  upon 
some  Puritans,  who  are  said  to  have  engaged  upon  zeal,  and 
motives  of  conscience.  One  of  the  principal  confederates  was 
one  Undertree,  who  communicated  the  enterprise  to  the  arch- 
bishop'^s  steward,  and  offered  him  a  bribe  to  join  in  the  attempt, 
and  destroy  his  master.  The  steward  seeming  to  close  with  the 
motion,  discovered  the  villany  to  the  archbishop.  Parker- ac- 
quainted the  treasurer  with  the  detail,  advised  him  to  search 
the  matter  to  the  bottom,  to  prosecute  the  conspirators,  and 
reward  the  infonner ;  and  that  unless  justice  was  exerted  in  an 
exemplary  manner,  neither  his  lordship,  nor  the  queen  herself, 
could  be  long  safe :  that  he  believed  these  assassins  were  coun- 
tenanced underhand  at  court ;  and  that  some  who  lay  in  the 
queen'*s  bosom,  as  he  expresses  himself,  would  sting  her  when 
opportunity  served. 

When  Undertree  was  seized,  and  brought  before  the  privy 
council,  the  practice  had  somewhat  of  the  face  of  a  sham  plot : 
for  several  Puritan  hands  had  been  counterfeited  by  this 
Undertree.  In  short,  this  man,  upon  his  examination,  denied 
the  having  any  accomplices,  and  took  the  whole  matter  upon 
himself.  This  made  the  archbishop  suspect  farther  danger ; 
that  Undertree  had  been  tampered  with,  encouraged  to  false 
evidence,  and  insured  against  prosecution :  for  he  thought  it 
improbable  this  assassin  should  engage  in  so  desperate  a  prac. 
tice  of  his  own  fancy. 

'  See  Jeremy  Taylor'f  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'*  a  work  of  singular  iinportftiice. 
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■    The  earl  of  Leicester,  as  has  been  observed,  appeared  at  the    EMZA- 

head  of  the  Puritan  party,  and  seemed  very  active  to  bring ,_!, 

the  archbishop  into  disfavour  with  the  queen,  and  make  him  ^^^* 
insignificant.  Parker,  in  a  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer,  com- 
plains of  this  usage,  mentions  the  earPs  being  unquiet,  and 
that  he  practised  with  the  Precisians  to  undo  him :  that  he 
cared  not  for  him,  but  should  pay  him  a  regard,  because  her 
majesty  had  been  pleased  to  distinguish  his  person,  and  put 
him  in  a  post  of  honour :  that  these  Puritans,  and  their  abet- 
tors, struck  at  the  treasurer  no  less  than  himself;  and  that 
therefore  his  lordship  was  concerned  to  guard  in  time,  and  look 
out  for  a  defence.  i*^-  -^U?^"* 

This  year  the  archbishop  gave  his  eldest  son,  John  Parker, 
esq.,  a  licence  for  a  private  chapel,  and  that  neither  himself, 
nor  any  of  his  £etmily,  might  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  parish 
church,  excepting  twice  in  the  year.  But  then  this  liberty 
was  granted  with  this  condition,  that  the  incumbent  should 
suffer  nothing  in  the  perquisites  and  profits  belonging  to  him. 
And  to  fence  against  the  statutes,  the  dispensation  stands 
guarded  with  this  clause  :  ^^  Authoritate  prsedicta,  quantum  in 
nobis  est,  et  jura  regni  Anglise  patiuntur,  tenore  prsesentium  de 
speciali  gratia  dispensamus,  etc.^^  id.  Aracn. 

To  proceed ;  the  regent  of  Scotland  fell  short  of  the  church-  77™ri»n^i. 
men^s  expectation.      The  confidence  they  liad  in  him  made  ^**^f*f^p- 

.  .  ...  ...  pomiea  ta 

them  resign  the  thirds  of  their  Uvings.  To  gain  this  point,  he  ihe  earl  of 
engaged  the  ministers  should  have  their  stipends  paid  with  less  re^etuof 
trouble.  And  besides,  if  they  should  happen  to  miss  their  SooOand, 
account,  and  dislike  the  new  method  of  payment,  he  promised 
to  restore  them  to  their  former  condition.  But  the  thirds 
being  thus  put  into  his  hands,  he  resolved  to  make  a  penny  of 
the  bargain.  For  this  purpose  he  assigned  three  or  four 
churches  to  one  minister,  without  increasing  the  profits.  And 
thus  they  had  only  the  burthen  of  being  pluralists  ;  and  as  for 
the  readers,  their  allowance  was  strait  to  a  scandal.  Thus 
the  churchmen,  by  relying  on  the  regent,  made  their  circum- 
stances much  worse  than  before :  for  when  the  thirds  were 
paid  by  the  superintendents,  access  was  open  and  easy,  and 
application  was  never  made  to  no  purpose.  But  now  the 
ministers  were  forced  to  give  attendance  at  court,  where,  after 
having  lost  their  time  and  spent  their  moifey,  they  were  fre- 
quently disappointed  at  last.  Neither  had  the  superintendents 
any  better  usage  ;  and  when  they  complained  of  the  stoppage 
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PARKER,  of  the  payinent,  the  answer  was,  their  ofiiee  was  no  longer 
V  ^\  ^°H  necessary ;  for  now  since  the  sees  were  filled,  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  belonged  to  the  bishops.  The  churchmen  perceiv- 
ing they  had  taken  a  wrong  course,  insisted  on  the  regenf's 
promise,  and  desired  the  thirds  might  be  lodged  with  the 
superintendents  as  formerly.  To  this  request,  after  several 
evasions  and  delays,  it  was  plainly  answer^,  ^'  that  since  the 
surplusage  of  the  thirds  belonged  to  the  king,  it  was  more 
proper  for  the  regent  and  council  to  apportion  the  ministers^ 
stipends,  than  that  the  remainder  for  the  crown  should  be  set- 
tled at  the  Churches  discretion.''^  Thus  they  found  the  retriev- 
ing their  maintenance  was  impracticable.  However,  to  prevent 
some  part  of  the  mischief  of  the  regent^s  regulation,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  next  assembly,  that  those  ministers  who  were 
appointed  pluralists,  should  undertake  the  charge  of  no  more 
than  the  single  parish  where  they  resided :  and  because  the 
fiUing  the  sees  was  made  a  pretence  for  detaining  the  superin- 
tendents^  revenues,  the  bishops  were  enjoined  not  to  exercise 
their  jurisdiction  within  the  superintendents^  precinct,  at  least 
not  to  do  it  without  their  consent  and  approbation.  These 
counter-motions  of  the  Church  and  regent  disturbed  the  har- 
mony between  them ;  insomuch  that  his  interest  with  that 
MS.  Acts  of  party  was  never  well  recovered. 

%,  tp^T       To  go  back  to  England :  archbishop  Parker,  at  the  mstance 

wood,  1).  273.  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  made  a  visitation  in  the  Isle  of 

Wight.  And  here,  finding  the  orders  of  the  Church  neglected, 

and  the  Puritans  gaining  ground,  he  exerted  his  character, 

brought  the  people  to  conformity,  and  recovered  them  from 

their  mistakes.    This  vigour  in  discipline  was  complained  of  to 

the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  made  his  report  to  the  queen  with 

art  and  aggravation  enough.     This  kind  office  was  not  without 

effect:  for  wh^i  the  archbishop  waited  on  her  miyesty  at 

Hampton-court,  she  received  him  coldly,  and  declared  herself 

not  pleased  with  his  visitation.     Of  this  discouragement  the 

77ie  arch-     archbishop  gave  the  treasurer  an  account  in  a  letter.  Amongst 

^S '  ^'^  other  things  he  puts  him  in  mind  the  Puritans  had  a  strong 

against  the    interest  at  court ;  that  the  queen  was  almost  the  only  person 

^"^'     that  stood  firm  to  the  Church :  that  if  the  Precisians  had  the 

ascendant,  and  prevailed  in  the  administration,  her  majesty 

would  be  undone.     He  complains  of  the  inconstancy  of  some  of 

the  bishops :  that  several  of  that  order  lay  by,  and  signified 

little :  and  that  some  others  endeavoured  to  undermine  him. 
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Her  majesty  once  told  him,  as  he  goes  on,  he  had  "  a  supreme    eliza- 
govemment  ecclesiastical  ;^  but,  upon  experiment,  he  finds  it  »^      ^    '  ^ 
very  much  hampered  and  embarrassed.    He  declares  himself 
not  so  much  concerned  for  the  tippet,  surplice,  or  such  like 
ceremonies,  as  for  the  authority  of  the  laws  which  enjoined 
them:   that  if  public  provisions  are  once  disregarded,  and 
treated  with  contempt,  the  government  must  sink  of  course. 
As  for  the  queen^s  ^'  ecclesiastical  prerogative,^''  though  he 
is  afraid  it  is  not  so  great  as  the  treasurer  had  made  it  in  pen- 
ning the  injunctions,  yet  he  believes  it  more  exitensive  than  Life  of 
the  Papists  will  allow.  pSterf  *°^ 

The  archbishop  was  now  sick,  and  almost  upon  the  verge  ot^^^^^ 
the  other  world.    Some  little  time  before  his  death  he  wrote  U>Hi»hut 
the  queen,  and  recommended  the  protection  of  the  Church. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  put  her  in  mind  how  much  religion 
had  suffered  by  the  alienation  of  the  consecrated  revenues ; 
that  her  majesty  had  been  misled  in  this  affiur  by  some  of  her 
great  men :  that  stretching  of  politics  to  injustice  and  sacri- 
lege was  a  dangerous   latitude :    and  for   these  mercenary 
suggestions,  and  misdirecting  her  majesty,  he  charged  the 
lord-keeper  Bacon,  and  the  lord-treasurer  Burleigh :  and  that  ff  .  ^^~ . 
these  two  ministers  were  the  chief  promoters  of  invasion  upon  er^s  ufe^*^ 
the  Church.     This  letter  was  penned  with  a  concern  suitable  ^'  ^^' 
to  the  occasion :  for  not  to  mention  Parker^s  customary  reso- 
lution, when  a  man  is  dying  especially,  his  thoughts  strike  out, 
and  he  is  seldom  overset  with  ceremony.     However,  a  gentle- 
man attending  the  archbishop,  and  who  was  more  fastened  to 
the  world,  dissuaded  the  sending  this  letter :  the  archbishop, 
being  always  a  modest  person,  was  over-ruled.     But,  after 
all,  it  is  great  pity  the  queen  missed  the  advice :   for  few 
princes  had  more  need  of  having  their  memory  refreshed,  and 
their  conscience  awakened  upon  this  subject. 

The  archbishop  died  on  the  1 7th  of  May,  and  was  solenmly  hu  death 
interred  on  the  16th  of  June  following.     To  add  something  to  ^  '**"^ 
^at  has  been  already  related  concerning  him :  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman by  extraction,  bom  at  Norwich,  in  the  year  1504,  and 
educated  in  Benet  college,  in  Cambridge.  I  shall  pass  over  the         ^^^q 
first  part  of  his  life  and  preferments,  and  only  remark  some- 
thing upon  his  conduct  after  he  was  archbishop.     And  first, 
with  respect  to  the  more  public  part  of  his  character :  he  is 
reported  to  have  managed  to  great  commendation  in  the  con* 
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PARKER,  sistory  and  ecclesiastical  commiasion.     He  was  of  a  sedate 

^ ^\  *"  ''  temper,  had  no  starts  of  passion,  nor  treated  any  person  with 

rough  language.  When  a  cause  had  any  depth  and  difficulty 
in  it,  he  always  examined  vdth  the  nicest  exactness,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  argument,  before  he  came  to  a  decision. 
He  was  easy  of  access,  had  great  penetration  in  going  to  the 
bottom  of  things,  and  was  very  quick  in  apprehending  the  ten- 
dency of  what  was  proposed.  His  retinue,  and  the  appearance 
of  his  family,  was  suitable  to  his  station  :  but  the  credit  of  the 
figure  was  his  least  concern.  He  was  particularly  careful  of 
the  regularity  of  those  that  belonged  to  him :  and,  to  prevent 
miscarriage,  he  assigned  every  body  business,  and  would  have 
no  idle  people  about  him.  Those  who  were  not  employed  in 
learning,  the  a&irs  of  the  house,  or  the  management  of  his 
revenues,  spent  their  time  some  other  way  that  turned  to 
account.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  entertained  book-binders, 
engravers,  and  painters,  and  those  who  wrote  fine  hands,  and 
understood  drawing  and  illuminating.  He  kept  a  hospitable 
table,  and  once  gave  the  queen  a  splendid  entertainment  at 
Canterbury.  As  to  his  private  life,  it  was  unexceptionable  and 
exemplary.  He  wrote  a  learned  book  in  defence  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy:  the  lives  of  the  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, intituled,  ^^  Antiquitates  Britannic^,^'  though  by  some 
supposed  to  be  writ  by  his  secretary  Joscelin,  was  undoubtedly 
Id.  Apoend.  Parkcr^s  performance.  He  owns  himself  the  author  of  this 
"""*•  •  book  in  a  letter  to  the  lord  Burleigh,  to  whom  he  sent  it  in 
manuscript  for  his  opinion.  This  book  shows  him  a  good  an- 
tiquary, which  may  be  farther  collected  from  his  publishing 
Archbishop  Matthow  Paris,  Matthew  Westminster,  Walsingham,  and  the 
Ufer^*      Four  Gospels,  in  the  Saxon  language. 

Latin.  To  mention  some  of  his  benefactions :  he  founded  a  school 

A^d.  a.t  Rochdale,  in  Lancashire ;  purchased  an  estate  for  founding 
num.  90.  ^^Q  fellowships  and  thirteen  scholarships  in  Benet  College  in 
Cambridge,  built  a  library  for  that  society,  and  besides  a  con- 
siderable value  in  printed  books,  furnished  it  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  curious  manuscripts.  He  gave  likewise  a  hundred  books, 
half  of  them  in  manuscript,  to  the  university  library.  He  gave 
Benet  College  three  hundred  and  ten  ounces  of  ^t  plate  en- 
chased, and  the  advowson  of  St.  Mary  Abchurch,  in  London. 
He  made  a  new  street  from  the  west  end  of  St.  Mary'^s  church 
to  the  public  schools.     He  left  legacies  in  plate  to  the  city  of 
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Norwich,  Gaius  College,  and  Trinity-hall,  where  he  likewise   eliza- 
founded  a  scholarship.     And  to  conclude,  he  expended  con-  v-^^^^_l^ 
siderable  sums  in  pious  and  charitable  uses.     He  was  buried 
in  Lambeth  Church,  with  this  inscription  upon  his  monument : 

Sohrim  etprudena^  studiis  exeultm  et  U9U^ 

Integer  et  verce  religwnis  afnam^ 
Mattueus  'iTmY  Pabkesus.  Faverat  iUvm 

Avia  mrv/mjwoenem ;  fomt  et  aula  senem. 
Ordine  res  gemtj  recti  defensor  et  ceqm ; 

Visoerat  iUe  Deo,  mortuus  ille  Deo  est^. 

To  go  back  a  little :  on  Easter-day  this  spring  a  conventicle 
of  Dutch  Anabaptists  was  discovered  at  a  house  without  the 
bars  at  Aldgate.     Twenty-seven  of  them  were  seized  and  com-  Maj  15, 
mitted.     Of  these  four  were  recovered  and  brought  to  a  recan- 
tation at  PaulVcross  in  the  form  following : 

"  Whereas  I,  N,  N.,  being  seduced  by  the  spirit  of  error,  a  rtcanta- 
and  by  false  teachers,  his  ministers,  have  fallen  into  niAny^^j|^ 
damnable  and  detestable  heresies,  viz.  1.  That  Christ  took  not^;'<»^* 
flesh  of  the  substance  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary.  2.  That 
infants  bom  of  faithful  parents  ought  to  be  rebaptized.  3. 
That  no  Christian  man  ought  to  be  a  magistrate,  or  bear  the 
sword  or  office  of  authority.  4.  And  that  it  is  not  lawful  for 
a  Christian  man  to  take  an  oath.  Now,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  through  conference  with  good  and  learned  ministers  of 
Christ  his  Church,  I  do  understand  and  acknowledge  the  same 
to  be  most  damnable  and  detestable  heresies,  and  do  ask  God 
here,  before  his  Church,  mercy  for  my  said  former  errors,  and 
do  forsake  them,  recant,  and  renounce  them,  and  abjure  them 
from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.  And  further  I  confess,  that 
the  whole  doctrine  and  religion  established  in  this  realm  of 
England,  as  also  that  which  is  received  and  practised  in  the 
Dutch  Church  here  in  this  city,  is  sound,  true,  and  according 
to  the  Word  of  Gt)d :  whereunto  in  all  things  I  submit  myself, 
and  will  most  gladly  be  a  member  of  the  said  Dutch  Church ; 
from  henceforth  utterly  abandoning  and  forsaking  all  and  every 
anabaptistical  error  .^"^  AnnaU 

This  discipline  carried  something  of  terror,  and  checked  the 

'  This  epitaph  on  archbishop  Parker  seenu,  on  the  whole,  well  descnred  :  bis  memo- 
ri^,  however,  would  be  less  exceptionable  had  he  undentood  the  wholesome  policy  of 
toleration  and  concession. 
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heresy.    But  some  were  so  obstinate,  that  neither  mstruction 
nor  punishment  could  make  any  impression.     Ten  Dutchmen, 
and  one  woman  of  the  same  country,  proving  thus  incorrigible, 
were  brought  into  the  consistory  at  St.  Paul^  and  condemned 
to  the  stake.   There  was  great  pains  taken  to  undeceive  them ; 
but  none  but  the  woman  was  recovered.   However,  the  govern- 
ment was  BO  merciful  as  to  banish  the  rest  without  any  farther 
punishment.     This  clemency  giving  encouragement  to  others, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  proceed  to  some  instances  of  ex- 
Ttoo  o/Oem  tremity.     Thus  two  of  the  same  nation  and  heterodoxies  were 
'siamfidd,    burnt  in  Smithfield.     While  they  lay  under  sentence,  Fox,  the 
martyrologist,  petitioned  the  queen  in  their  behalf:  he  wrote  a 
157^,^*       Latin  letter  in  a  very  handsome  Christian  strain.    It  was  to 
mitigate  the  rigour,  and  change  the  punishment ;  or  at  least  to 
respite  the  execution  for  a  month  or  two :  and  that  during  this 
interval  they  might  have  the  assistance  of  some  learned  men  to 
disentangle  their  understandings,  and  bring  them  off  their 
Id.  FuUefs  heresy.    But  a  reprieve  being  granted,  and  Fox^s  expedient 
book  9.'^     tried  without  success,  the  forfeiture  of  their  lives  was  tid£en. 
The  lawful-      About  this  time  the  reformed  in  Scotland  besan  to  divide 
xopacyjnu  and  break  into  parties:  the  form  of  Church  government  was 
question  in    pushod  at,  and  a  design  on  foot  to  break  the  settlement  at 
lwTO%!^    Leith.    Andrew  Melvil,  as  far  as  it  appears,  was  the  principal 
undertaker.     He  had  studied  some  time  at  Geneva,  and  was 
entirely  in  Beza^s  sentiments :  he  was  of  a  warm  enterprising 
temper,  apt  to  believe  himself  always  in  the  ri^t,  and  impa- 
tient of  disappointment.    This  gentleman,  whose  learning  lay 
mostiy  in  languages,  waa  strongly  in  the  project  of  a  Presby- 
terian parity :  but  bemg  but  lately  come  from  Greneva,  and 
wanting  a  character  to  break  the  ice,  he  thought  it  most  ad- 
visable to  make  use  of  another  hand.   To  this  purpose  he  made 
an  acquaintance  with  several  of  the  preachers,  and  particularly 
with  one  John  Dury,  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,    This  Duiy,  as 
Spotswood  represents  hina,  was  a  weD-meaning,  undissembling 
man,  open  in  declaring  his  mind,  and  zealous  in  maintaining 
his  opinion:    but  then  he  was  somewhat  unguarded  in  his 
550.         management,  had  an  overbalance  of  belief,  and  was  easily  im* 
Spotowood,  poBod  on. 

^'  Melvil,  having  practised  upon  this  Dury  and  brought  him 

over  to  his  singularities,  prevailed  with  him  to  open  the  cause, 

Aug.  1575.  and  remonstrate  against  episcopacy,  at  the  general  assembly. 
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The  first  essay  touched  the  matter  somewhat  tenderly,  and  an    eliza- 

BETH 

inquiry  was  only  proposed  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  the  v .^  '  f 

episcopal  function  and  the  authority  of  chapters  in  the  election. 
When  Duiy  had  started  the  qu^ion,  Melvil  struck  in  and 
seconded  the  motion.  However,  he  managed  as  if  the  subject 
had  been  perfectly  new,  and  the  matter  unconcerted  between 
them.  He  began  with  a  commendation  of  Dury'^s  zeal,  ha- 
rangued upon  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Church  of  Geneva, 
dilated  upon  the  opinions  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  at  last 
advanced  to  a  direct  assertion,  ''that  none  ought  to  bear  office 
in  the  Church,  unless  they  could  make  out  their  claim  and 
prove  their  title  from  the  inspired  writings.  It  is  true, 
the  distinction  of  bishops  was  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  but 
then  it  was  not  to  be  taken  in  the  customary  construction ; 
for  our  Saviour  has  allowed  no  superiority  amongst  his  minis- 
ters ;  He  himself  is  the  only  Lord  of  his  Church ;  and,  as  for 
his  officers,  they  are  all  ranged  in  the  same  degree,  and  allotted 
the  same  proportion  of  power .^  In  the  close  of  his  discourse 
he  took  the  freedom  to  say,  ''  that  the  episcopal  function,  as 
now  managed,  was  so  far  degenerated,  and  overgrown  so  much 
with  corruption  and  abuse,  that,  unless  this  grievance  was 
removed,  the  Church  could  never  be  happily  settled,  nor  the 
purity  of  religion  long  preserved.^^ 

This  speech  being  well  received  by  many  of  the  members,  a  A  committee 
committee  of  six  was  appointed  to  debate  the  question.     Mr.  ^^^^  ^ 
David  Lindsay,  Mr,  George  Hay,  and  Mr.  John  Eow,  repre-  "w^^*"- 
sented  the  present  establishment,  and  argued  for  the  lawful- 
ness of  episcopacy.     The  other  three,  on  the  opposite  side, 
were  Mr.  James  Lawson,  Mr.  John  Craig,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Melvil.     After  several  conferences,  and  a  great  deal  of  dispute, 
they  came  to  somewhat  of  a  compromise,  and  made  the  report 
of  their  resolution  to  the  assembly  in  writing.     It  is  digested 
under  five  heads : — 

'<  First.  They  did  not  think  it  expedient  at  present  to  Their  ten- 
answer  the  questions  proposed  by  Dury."    However,  though  '"'^' 
they  waived  speaking  directly  to  that  point,  something  was 
offered  towards  satisfaction :    for  they  add,   ''  that,  if  any^ 
bishop  was  unfurnished  with  the  qualities  required  by  the 
Word  of  Gt)d,  he  was  to  be  tried  by  the  general  assembly, 
and  deposed. 
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'^  Secondly.  They  conceiyed  that  the  name  of  a  bishop  was 
no  appropriated  distinction,  but  common  to  all  ministers  that 
had  the  charge  of  a  parish ;  and  that,  by  the  Word  of  Grod, 
the  principal  function  of  such  ecclesiastical  goyemors  consisted 
in  preaching,  in  administering  the  sacraments,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Church  discipUne,  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
elders. 

^^  Thirdly.  That,  out  of  the  body  of  the  ministers,  some  one 
might  be  chosen  to  inspect  and  yisit  beyond  his  own  charge, 
and  superintend  within  such  a  precinct  as  the  general  assem- 
bly should  appoint. 

''  Fourthly.  That  the  ministers  so  elected  might  settle 
preachers  within  the  limits  last  mentioned :  but  then  this 
was  not  to  be  done  without  the  adyice  of  the  ministers  of  that 
division,  and  the  consent  of  the  flock  where  they  were  to 
officiate. 

^^  And,  lastly,  that  such  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic  might 
Id.  MS.  suspend  ministers  from  the  exercise  of  their  office  upon  reason- 
Acts  of  tiie  able  causes,  with  the  consent  of  the  ministers  of  the  bounds." 

Asaembiy. 

And  here,  notwithstanding  the  Presbyterians  gained  some 
ground  in  putting  episcopacy  to  the  question,  yet  they  fell 
short  of  their  purpose ;  for  they  could  not  preyail  for  a  decision 
against  the  function ;  and,  more  than  that,  by  the  first  and 
third  articles,  the  project  for  parity  is  clearly  baffled. 

When  this  assembly  was  held,  and  the  grand  question  put, 
the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  bishops  of  Dunkeld  and  Gallo* 
way,  of  Brichen,  Dumblane,  and  Isles,  the  superintendents  of 
Lothian  and  Angus,  were  present.  But,  notwithstanding  they 
were  so  much  concerned  in  the  business,  it  does  not  appear  by 
the  records,  that  either  they  were  so  far  considered  as  to  make 
part  of  the  conference,  or  that  they  oiffered  at  any  defence 
of  their  office  and  dignity.  What  made  them  so  silent  and 
passive  under  so  warm  an  attack,  is  somewhat  mysterious.  If 
they  expected  the  regent  would  crush  the  motion,  and  disap- 
point their  adyersaries^  they  miscalculated  upon  the  eyent ;  but 
if  it  was  done  out  of  a  principle  of  resignation  and  self-denial, 
there  was  more  humility  than  conduct  in  it :  for  it  was  by  no 
means  prudential  to  giye  way  to  such  noyelties,  and  suffer  the 
warrantabldness  of  their  function  to  be  made  a  moot  point. 

Howeyer,  the  contest  was  much  short  of  yictory  on  the 
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Presbyterian  side.     This,  besides  ^Evhat  hath  been  observed    elt;?a< 
already,  may  be  farther  evinced  by  the  articles  presented  to  the  ,  beth.  ^ 
regent  by  this  assembly,  the  first  of  which  runs  thus : —  ^*^>f /br 

"  For  planting  and  preaching  the  Word  through  the  whole  parity  mh- 
realm,  it  is  desired,  that  as  many  ministers  as  may  be  had,  who 
are  yet  unprovided,  may  be  received  as  well  in  the  country,  to 
relieve  the  charge  of  them  that  have  many  kirks,  as  otherwise 
throughout  the  whole  realm,  with  superintendents  or  commis- 
sioners within  those  bounds  where  bishops  are  not,  and  to  help 
such  bishops  as  have  too  eresi  charffes.*''  MS.  Acts  < 

♦Via    Afifl«kTn> 

From  hence  it  is  plain   MelviFs  undertaking  had    little  biy. 
encouragement,  and  that  the  assembly  was  resolved  to  continue 
the  superiority  of  bishops  and  superintendents. 

To  return  to  England:  upon  the  8th  of  February,  the 
parliament  met  at  Westminster,  and  sat  till  the  1 5th  of 
March,  when  it  was  once  more  prorogued.  This  parliament 
passed  an  act,  that  the  third  part  of  the  rent  of  college-leases 
should  be  reserved  in  com ;  and,  in  default  of  payment,  the  18  Eiiz. 
lessees  were  to  pay  after  the  rate  of  the  best  wheat  and  malt  ^^'  ' 
in  the  market  of  both  the  universities.  This  act  was  very 
beneficial  to  these  learned  societies,  and  increased  their  reve- 
nues to  a  very  considerable  degree. 

Upon  another  act,  where  two  leases  upon  church-lands  or 
livings  are  concurrent,  the  latter  is  declared  void,  in  case  it  was 
made  three  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  first.  This  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  successor,  and  to  prevent 
.alienations  of  the  Church  revenues.  18  Eiiz. 

This  parliament,  Mr.  Wentworth^'s  speech,  made  the  last  ^^' 
session,  was  considered  by  the  house.    There  were  some  undu- 
tiful  expressions  in  it  relating  to  the  queen;  but  these,  as 
foreign  to  this  work,  shall  be  omitted. 

The  reader  may  remember,  that,  the  last  session,  a  message 
was  sent  from  the  queen  to  the  commons,  not  to  debate  55] 
matters  of  religion  till  the  points  had  been  first  examined  and 
recommended  by  the  clergy.  This  message  Went  worth  sup- 
posed suggested  by  the  bishops ;  and  thus,  being  checked  in 
bis  reformation  project,  he  fell  into  an  invective  against  the 
whole  order.  "  The  bishops,'*'*  says  this  gentleman,  "  I  do 
surely  think,  were  the  cause  of  that  doleful  message.  My 
reason  is  this :  I  was,  amongst  others,  the  last  parliament, 
sent  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  articles  of  religion, 
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GRINDAL  that  then  passed  this  house.  He  asked  us  why  we  pirt  out  of 
~Il^-^  the  book  the  articles  for  the  homilies,  consecrating  of  bishops, 
and  such  like !  ^  Surely,  sir,^  said  I,  ^  because  we  were  so 
occupied  in  other  matters,  that  we  had  no  time  to  examine 
them  how  they  agreed  with  the  Word  of  God/  *  What !'  said 
he,  ^  surely  you  mistook  the  matter :  you  will  refer  yourselves 
whoUy  to  us  therein  V  *  No,  by  the  faith  I  bear  to  God,'  says 
I,  '  we  will  pass  nothing  before  we  understand  what  it  is ;  for 
that  were  but  to  make  you  popes.  Make  you  popes  who  list,^ 
D'Ewes'i     said  I,  '  for  we  will  make  you  none.'  '^ 

p.°232.  ^41,       From  the  archbishop's  expecting  the  commons  would  refer 
^^'  themselves  to  the  bishops  in  matters  of  religion,  this  member 

would  infer  the  prelates  pretended  to  infallibility ;  ^^  for,"  says 
he,  ^'  had  they  a  lower  opinion  of  their  judgment,  they  would 
reform  things  amiss  at  the  remonstrance  of  God's  people,"^' 
meaning  the  Puritans.  And  to  prove  Gk)d's  Spirit  is  not  con- 
Matt.  V,  fiug^j  ^  ^jj^  bishops,  he  cites  this  text,  "  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  tiiese  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you."  And  from  hence  the  reader  may 
collect  Mr.  Wentworth's  talent  for  reasoning  and  divinity. 
That  part  of  his  speech  which  touched  the  crown,  brought  him 
into  some  trouble.  For  he  was  sequestered  from  the  house, 
committed  to  the  Serjeant's  ward,  examined  by  the  commons, 
and  sent  to  the  Tower ;  but,  upon  his  submission,  the  queen 
pardoned  him,  and  he  was  re-admitted  into  the  house. 

After  the  see  of  Canterbury  had  been  kept  vacant  somewhat 
more  than  half-a-year,  Grindal,  archbishop  of  York,  was  pre- 
ferred thither.     But  before  he  had  passed  through  all  the 
forms,  and  completed  his  character,  the  convocation,  after 
several  prorogations,  was  re-assembled  at  St.  Paul's.     And 
Feb.  10,      here,  according  to  custom,  the  bishop  of  London  was  presi- 
^^'     '     '  dent.     At  the  second  session,  Grindal's  translation  being  per- 
Feb.  ]7.      fected,  he  came  into  the  convocation-house  at  St.  Paul's,  and 
took  the  presidentship  upon  himself.     There  was  no  business 
done  till  the  17th  of  March,  when  the  archbishop  being  pre- 
sent, ordered  the  reading  of  several  articles,  afterwards  sub- 
scribed by  both  houses.     They  relate  to  the  regulation  of  the 
clergy. 

AHid^for       «  By  the  first,  none  were  to  be  ordained  deacon  or  priest, 
turn  o/the    unlcss  kuowu  by  the  diocesan,  or  recommended  to  him  by  tes- 
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timonials ;  that  these  credentials  were  to  vouch  for  his  morals    Eliza- 
beth 
and  orthodoxy,  particularly  that  he  believed  the  doctrines  con-  v_..^,._:^ 

tained  in  the  articles  set  forth  by  the  convocation  in  the  year  ^^^f^ 

1562.    Another  qualification  required  was,  his  ability  to  give  an  ^^ocaOon, 

account  of  his  faith  in  Latin,  upon  the  aforesaid  articles,  which 

he  was  likewise  obliged  to  subscribe.    None  was  to  be  ordained 

a  deacon  under  twenty-three  years  of  age,  nor  a  priest  under 

twenty-four.     Neither  of  these  orders  were  to  be  given,  but  on 

Sundays  or  hoUdays ;  and  here  the  solemnity  was  to  be  directed 

by  the  form  of  the  ordinal. 

^'  Secondly,  That  no  bishop  should  give  either  of  the  said 
orders  to  any  persons  foreign  to  his  diocese,  (graduates  who 
were  gremials  in  either  of  the  universities  excepted,)  without 
letters  dimissory  from  the  bishop  to  whom  they  belonged.  And 
here  letters  dimissory  from  any  chancellor,  or  other  officer,  are 
expressly  barred. 

^^  Thirdly,  That  unlearned  ministers  formerly  ordained,  shall 
not  be  admitted  to  any  cure  or  spiritual  function.  For  this 
purpose,  the  bishops  shall  pass  no  curates  without  strict  exa- 
mination. 

^^  Fourthly,  Diligent  inquiry  is  to  be  made  in  every  diocese 
for  discovering  such  as  have  counterfeited  letters  of  orders,  that 
they  may  be  set  aside,  and  punished. 

'^  Fifthly,  That  the  bishops  should  certify  each  other  of  tlie 
names  of  such  pretended  clergymen,  to  prevent  their  officiat- 
ing in  any  other  diocese. 

''  Sixthly,  That  for  the  future  none  shall  be  ordained  with- 
out either  exhibiting  a  presentation  to  a  benefice,  actually  void 
in  the  diocese,  or  producing  a  certificate  for  supplying  a  cure, 
or  making  proof  of  preferment  in  some  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church  or  college ;  or  unless  the  bishop  shall  immediately  pro- 
vide him  with  some  benefice  or  cure ;  or,  lastly,  unless  he  is 
known  to  have  a  sufficient  estate  of  his  own  to  maintain  him. 

^^  Seventhly,  That  none  shall  be  admitted  to  any  dignity, 
unless  qualified  up  to  the  first  article ;  and  in  case  any  such 
dignity  or  benefice  shall  reach  the  value  of  30^.  per  annum  in 
the  queen'^s  book,  the  person  preferred  must  either  be  a  doctor 
in  some  faculty,  or  a  bachelor  of  divinity  at  the  lowest,  or  a 
preacher  licensed  by  some  bishop,  or  one  of  the  universities  : 
and,  besides,  before  his  admission  to  any  such  dignity  or  bene- 
fice, he  was  to  preach  before  the  bishop,  or  some  other  learned 
person  appointed  by  him,  and  stand  the  test  of  their  judg- 
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GRiNDAL  ment.^     This  article  concludes  with  somewhat  of  softeninir 

s t^jaab  and  relaxation :  "  That  where  the  stipends  and  livings  are  very 

small,  the  ordinaries  are  to  stoop  to  the  necessity,  and  take  the 
best  men  they  can  find. 

^^  Eighthly,  That  all  licenses  for  preaching  granted  within 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  prior  to  the  date  of  Feb.  the 
8th,  1675,  shall  be  void.'^  With  a  saving  clause,  notwithstand- 
ing. ''*'  That  those  who  are  found  qualified  for  that  function, 
shall  be  restored  to  their  privilege  without  difficulty  or  charge. 
Ninthly,  None  under  a  deacon  are  allowed  to  preach. 
Tenthly,  every  bishop  was  forthwith  to  take  care  that  the 
Church  Catechism  was  diligently  taught  in  every  parish.  And 
when  there  was  no  sermon,  the  homilies  were  to  be  read  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  in  the  order  appointed. 

^^  Eleventhly,  The  bishops  were  to  take  care  that  all  incum- 
bents and  curates  under  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  not 
preachers,  shall  provide  themselves  the  New  Testament,  both 
in  Latin  and  English,  or  Welsh ;  read  a  chapter  every  day, 
and  compare  the  translations  together.  The  archdeacons, 
commissaries,  and  officials  at  their  visitations  were  ordered  to 
give  the  clergy  above-mentioned  some  text  out  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  be  either  gotten  without  book,  or  explained : 
and  that  at  the  next  visitation  they  were  to  take  an  account  of 
662.         their  diligence  and  proficiency. 

"  Twelfthly,  And  whereas  some  ambiguity  and  doubt  has 
arisen  amongst  divers,  by  what  persons  private  baptism  is  to 
administered,  forasmuch  as  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
allowed  by  statute,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  to  expound  and 
resolve  all  such  doubts  as  shall  arise  concerning  the  manner, 
how  to  understand,  do,  and  execute  the  things  contained  in 
the  same  book ;  it  is  now  by  the  said  archbishop  and  bishops 
expounded  and  resolved,  and  every  of  them  do  expound  and 
resolve,  that  the  said  private  baptism,  in  case  of  necessity,  is 
only  to  be  ministered  by  a  lawful  minister  or  deacon,  called  to 
be  present  for  that  purpose,  and  by  none  others  And  that 
every  bishop  in  his  diocese  shall  take  order  that  this  exposition 
of  the  said  doubt  shall  be  published  in  writing  before  the  first 
day  of  May  next  coming,  in  every  parish  church  of  his  diocese 
in  this  province ;  and  thereby  all  other  persons  shall  be  inhi- 

^  The  Common  Prayer-books  of  king  Edward  and  queen  Elizabeth  had  hitherto 
allowed  lay  baptism  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  perhaps  this  convocation  of  1575  was  more 
nice  than  wise  in  limiting  the  permission. 
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bited  to  intermeddle  with  the  ministering  of  baptism  privately ;   etjza- 
it  being  no  part  of  their  vocation.**' — This  article  being  particu-  ,-.^.,^_L» 
larly  remarkable,  I  have  given  it  in  the  words  of  the  record. 

^^  Thirteenthly,  No  conmiutation  of  penance  is  to  be  al- 
lowed, miless  upon  weighty  reasons.  And  here  the  diocesan 
is  to  testify  his  consent  to  the  indulgence  under  his  hand  and 

seal. 

^^  Fourteenthly,  That  all  archdeacons,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical judges,  should  summon  those  presented  before  them,  and 
puni^  them  proportionably  to  their  crime. 

^^  Fifteenthly,  That  marriage  may  be  solemnized  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  provided  the  banns  are  published  in  the  church 
three  several  Sundays  or  holidays,  and  no  impediment  ob- 
jected." 

The  queen  refused  to  assent  to  this  last  article,  for  which 
reason  it  was  not  published  with  the  rest.  Journal  of 

Notwithstanding  none  but  the  archbishop  and  bishops  are  catloiC"  ** 
mentioned  for  their  concurrence  in  the  articles,  yet  in  the  arch-  ^^}\  \^^^' 

.        .  ,  .  ^"t  del  lie. 

bishop's  mandate  for  the  publication,  they  are  said  to  be  agreed 
and  settled  by  both  houses. 

This  was  the  last  business  of  the  convocation,  which  by  the 
queen's  order,  was  now  prorogued  to  the  6th  of  November,  and 
so  forward  from  year  to  year,  till  January,  1580. 

The  see  of  York  not  being  yet  filled  since  Grindal's  transla- 
tion, the  queen  directed  her  mandate  to  him  for  the  consecration  Tke  ovcen's 
of  John  Merrick  to  the  bishopric  of  Man.     The  earl  of  Derby  ZZ^u^^g 
is  patron  of  this  see,  and  nominates  or  presents  to  the  crown  ^^  ^*^"'P  '*f 
the  person  to  be  preferred,  humbly  praying  that  the  king  or 
queen  would  please  to  admit  the  presentation ;  from  whence  it 
seems  to  follow,  the  crown  is  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
person,  so  far  as  either  to  allow  or  refuse  the  earl's  nomina- 
tion.    But  here,  no  exceptions  being  made,  the  queen  issued 
out  her  mandate  for  the  confirmation  and  consecration  of  the 
presentee.     If  the  see  of  York  had  been  full,  the  queen's  pre- 
cept of  course  would  have  been  directed  to  that  archbishop, 
because  the  Isle  of  Man  lies  within  that  province.     I  shall 
transcribe  part  of  the  queen's  mandate  into  the  records.  Soc  Records, 

This  summer  archbishop  Grindal  made  a  metropolitical  visi-  ""*"* 
tation.     The  articles  of  inquiry  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader.     They  stand  thus  in  the  register.  * 

VOL.  VI.  o  0 
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GRIND AL  "  Articles  to  be  inquired  of  in  the  Metropolitical  Visitation  of 
— -V — ^  the  most  reverend  Father  in  God,  Edmund,  by  Divine  suffer- 
ance, Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  idl  England,  and 
Metropolitan  in  all  and  singular  cathedral  and  collegiate 
legist.  Churches  within  his  province  of  Canterbury. 
foLl)?! '  "  I.  Whether  the  bishop  and  his  chancellor,  commissaries, 

Ariwiesof   j^^  gj|  other  his  oflScers  do  minister  justice  indiflferently  and 

inquiry  at  ''  ,  ,  "^ 

tke  arch'  incomiptly  to  all  her  majesty^s  subjects,  and  punish  vice  and 
tro^Uiad  public  cHmes  with  due  punishment,  without  any  corrupt  com- 
visitation,  mutatious,  neither  respecting  gifts  nor  persons ;  and  whether 
any  money,  gift,  reward,  or  any  other  temporal  commodity 
(other  than  accustomed  lawful  fees)  hath  been  received  for 
justice,  or  any  judgment  or  execution  of  laws,  or  for  any  gift^ 
advowson,  presentation,  collation,  institution,  or  induction,  or 
for  the  procuring  of  any  such  to  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
living,  what  hath  been  received,  by  whom,  and  by  whose 
mediation  \ 

''  II.  Item,  Whether  the  bishop,  dean  and  chapter,  and  all 
other  the  governors  do  in  their  several  regiments  direct 
all  their  doings  to  seek  the  glory  of  Grod,  the  godly  quietness 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  upholding  in  good  order  of  the 
cathedral,  neither  suffering  in  the  same  corrupt  doctrine,  nor 
offensive  manners ;  and  whether  any  of  them  hath,  or  doth 
make  or  suffer  any  waste,  ruin,  decay,  or  dilapidation  of  the 
goods  or  possessions  of  this  Church,  as  by  decay  or  not  re- 
pairing the  Church,  and  their  several  houses,  alienating  the 
stock,  buildings,  implements,  or  other  moveable  goods  of  the 
Church,  or  committing  any  of  the  same  to  private  uses,  or 
making  of  leases  in  possession  or  reversion,  for  more  years  or 
otherways  than  the  statutes  of  the  Church  do  prescribe,  or  by 
greedy  waste  of  timber,  excessive  sale  of  woods,  advowsons 
unused,  and  unreasonable  grants,  patents,  and  reversions  of 
offices,  unwonted  annuities,  and  such  like  greedy  griping  of 
things  present,  to  the  impoverishing  of  the  Church  and  succes- 
sion, how  many,  and  what  they  be,  whether  any  such  grant  or 
advowson  hath  been  sold  for  any  value,  by  whom,  to  whom, 
and  for  how  much,  and  who  now  enjoyeth  the  same ! 

''III.  How  many  such  grants,  patents,  advowsons,  sales, 
offices,  annuities,  and  such  like,  have  been  confirmed  by  your 
chaptei**'s  seal,  since  the  first  year  of  her  majesty'^s  reign,  to 
^vhose  use,  and  by  whose  means,  and  what  money  was  received 

14 
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for  the  same,  by  whom,  and  to  whose  use ;  whether  any  like    eliza- 

gilt,  grant,  advowson,  or  lease,  for  longer  time  than  for  twenty-  v — .^ L 

one  years,  or  three  lives,  hath  been  made  or  confirmed,  ante- 
dated, or  by  other  colourable  means  procured  in  possession  or 
reversion,  since  the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  her  majesty^s  reign;  what  those  be,  and  by 
whose  means  procured,  and  to  whose  use ! 

"  IV.  Item,  Whether  your  deans,  archdeacons,  and  other 
dignities  of  your  Church,  be  resident  or  not !  Who  they  be, 
what  other  promotions  or  livings  every  one  of  them  hath,  and 
in  what  diocese!  And  whether  every  one  of  them  be  minister 
or  not!  Whether  they  use  .seemly  or  priestly  garments, 
according  as  they  are  commanded  by  the  queen^s  majesty'*s  563. 
injunctions  to  do ! 

"  V.  Item,  Whether  your  prebendaries  be  commonly  resi- 
dent, or  how  many  of  them ;  whether  any  of  the  rest  be  [ex- 
cused], what  be  their  names,  what  Uvings  every  one  of  them  hath, 
and  in  what  place !  What  orders  they  be  in,  how,  and  in  what 
apparel  they  do  commonly  go,  whether  they  do  preach  in  their 
several  courses,  or  how  often,  and  what  times  in  the  year,  or 
how  often  they  do  resort  to  your  cathedral  church ! 

"  VI.  Item,  Whether  your  divine  service  be  used,  and  the 
sacraments  be  ministered  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed 
in  the  queen's  majesty'^s  injunctions,  and  none  other  ways! 
Whether  it  be  said  or  sung  in  due  time,  whether  in  all  points 
according  unto  the  statutes  of  the  Church,  not  being  repugnant 
to  any  of  the  queen'^s  majesty''s  laws  or  injunctions ;  whether 
all  that  were  wont,  be  bound  or  ought  to  come  to  it,  do  so 
still ;  whether  every  one  of  your  Church  doth  openly  communi- 
cate in  the  said  cathedral  church,  at  the  least  once  in  every 
year! 

"  VII.  Item,  Whether  your  grammar-school  be  well  or- 
dered ;  whether  the  number  of  the  children  thereof  be  fur- 
nished, how  many  do  want,  and  by  whose  default;  whether 
they  be  diligently  and  godly  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  Grod  and 
wholesome  doctrine ;  whether  any  of  them  have  been  received 
for  money  or  rewards,  and  by  whom;  whether  the  statutes, 
foundations,  and  other  ordinances  touching  the  godly  pre- 
scribed and  used  alms  of  your  Church,  and  the  said  grammar- 
school,  master,  or  the  scholars  thereof,  or  any  other  having 
business  or  interest  therein  be  kept,  by  whom  it  is  not  observed, 

00  2 
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GRINDAL  or  by  whose  default ;  and  the  like  in  all  points  you  shall  inquire 
v__t^J!Ilb  and  present  of  your  choristers  and  their  master. 

"  VIII.  Item,  Whether  all  officers  and  ministers  of  your 
Church,  as  well  within  as  without,  do  their  duties  in  all  points 
obediently  and  faithfully ;  and  whether  your  dean,  stewards, 
treasurers,  bursers,  purveyors,  or  any  officer,  having  any 
charge,  or  any  ways  being  accomptant  to  the  said  Church,  do 
make  a  true,  perfect,  and  faithful  account,  at  such  days  and 
times  as  be  limited  and  appointed  by  the  statutes  and  customs 
of  the  said  Church,  making  full  payment  yearly  of  all  arrear- 
ages, whether  any  money  or  goods  of  the  Church  do  remain  in 
any  man^s  hands^  who  they  be,  and  what  sum  remaineth ! 

"  IX.  You  shall  inquire  of  the  doctrine  and  judgment  of 
all  and  singular,  head  and  members  of  your  said  Church,  as 
your  dean,  archdeacons,  prebendaries,  readers  of  divinity, 
schoolmasters,  vicars,  petty  canons,  deacons,  conductors,  sing- 
ing'-men,  choristers,  scholars  in  grammar-schools,  and  all  other 
officers  and  ministers,  as  well  within  your  Church  as  without, 
whether  any  of  them  do  either  privily  or  openly  preach  any 
unwholesome,  erroneous,  or  seditious  doctrine,  contrary  or  re- 
pugnant to  any  articles  agreed  upon  in  any  synod  of  the 
clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  since  the  first  year  of  her 
majesty'*s  reign ;  or  discourage  any  man  soberly  for  his  edify- 
ing from  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  or  in  any  point 
do  persuade  or  move  any  not  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
order  of  rehgion  reformed,  restored,  and  revived,  by  pubhc 
authority  in  the  Church  of  England  I 

^'  X.  Item,  You  shall  inquire  of  the  names  and  surnames 
of  aU  and  singular  the  above-named  members,  officers,  ^nd 
ministers  of  this  your  said  Church,  as  well  high  as  low; 
whether  you  know  or  suspect  any  of  them  to  obtain  his  liv- 
ing by  simony,  that  is,  by  money,  unlawful  covenants,  gifts, 
or  reward,  who  presented  him,  whether  his  living  be  in  lease, 
and  by  whom  it  is  leased,  to  whom,  upon  what  rent,  whether 
he  doth  pay  any  pension,  for  what  cause,  what  sum,  and  to 
whom  ?  Whether  any  of  them  be  known  or  suspected  to  be 
a  swearer,  an  adulterer,  or  suspected  of  any  other  unclean- 
ness,  a  fornicator  ?  Whether  any  of  them  do  use  any  sus- 
pected house,  or  suspected  company  of  any  such  faults,  any 
tavern,  ale-house,  or  tippling-house,  at  any  inconvenient  sea- 
son ?     Whetlier  any  of  them  be  suspected  to  be  a  drunkard,  a 
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dicer,  a  carder,  a  brawler,  a  fighter,  quarreller,  or  unquiet  per-    eliza- 

son ;  a  carrier  of  tales,  a  backbiter,  slanderer,  batemaker ',  or  ^ ^— l-- 

any  other  ways  a  breaker  of  charity,  or  unity,  or  cause  of 
unquietness  by  any  means  I 

"  XL  Item,  Whether  you  have  necessary  ornaments  and 
books  for  your  church  i 

''  XII.  Item,  Whether  your  church  be  sufficiently  repaired 
in  all  parts  ;  what  stock  or  annuity  is  there  towards  the  repa- 
rations of  the  cathedral  church ;  in  whose  hatids  and  custody 
doth  it  remain  f  ^ 

From  these  articles  the  reader  may  perceive  the  archbishop 
was  no  negligent  governor,  nor  yet  a  person  of  latitude  and 
indifferency  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 

The  exercise  of  prophesying  was  attended  with  several  in- 
conveniencies :  for,  besides  the  instances  of  mismanagement 
already  related,  it  gave  opportunity  to  the  spreading  eiToneous 
doctrine.  For  instance:  those  who  were  suspended  or  de- 
prived for  non-conformity,  ventured  to  appear  at  these  meet- 
ings :  and  here  they  took  the  liberty  to  declare  against  the 
government  and  liturgy  of  the  Church.  And  sometimes  their 
satire  was  played  upon  the  State :  sometimes  they  glanced 
upon  persons,  and  ran  out  into  particular  invectives.  And 
sometimes  the  laity  undertook  the  argument,  and  held  forth. 
In  short,  the  exercises  at  last  were  remarkable  for  squabbling 
and  unnecessary  disputes,  and  failed  in  the  requisites  of  charity 
and  discretion. 

The  archbishop  believed  this  mismanagement  accidental  to 
the  meetings :  he  thought  the  design  was  serviceable  for  the 
improvement  of  the  people  and  clergy ;  and  therefore  endear 
voured  to  make  it  answer  upon  experiment,  and  bring  the 
practice  up  to  the  plan.  To  this  purpose  he  drew  up  some  re- 
gulations to  prevent  the  occasions  of  disorder.  They  are 
digested  under  the  following  heads : 

"  I.  That  the  said  exercises  are  to  be  used  only  in  such  Tks  arch- 
churches,  and  at  such  times,  as  the  bishop  of  the  diocese^  ^^Ui^or 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  shall  appoint.  S^^^S^- 

"II.  That  in  aU  assemblies  for  such  conferences,  either  the  ^» 

^  A  batemaker,  a  battle  or  strife  maker :  baie  is  by  some  identified  with  bait;  thus  a 
bull-bait  is  a  bull-battle,  from  to  baii,  (French,  battre,)  to  attack  with  violence.  Hence 
also  the  origin  of  debate,  &c. 
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GRINDAL  archdeacon,  if  he  is  a  divine,  or  else  some  other  grave  and 

N ^'^  °°^  learned  graduate  at  least,  be  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  mode- 

rate  at  the  exercises. 

"  III.  That  a  list  of  the  names  of  such  as  are  supposed  qua- 
lified to  speak  in  those  exercises  be  given  in :  and  that  such 
parts  of  the  Scripture  shall  be  only  handled  as  the  bishop  shall 
appoint. 

554.  ^'  IV.  That  the  rest  of  the  ministers  who  have  no  talent  for 

speaking  in  public,  shall  have  the  exposition  of  some  part  of 
Scripture  assigned  them  as  a  task  by  the  moderators :  and 
that  those  tasks  should  be  read  privately  before  the  ministers 
only,  and  not  before  the  laity. 

^^  y.  That  no  lay  person  be  allowed  to  speak  publicly  in 
those  assemblies. 

''  VI.  No  man  in  the  course  of  his  exercise  shall  be  suffered 
to  libel  the  Church  or  State,  or  censure  any  person,  public  or 
private,  either  by  broad  satire,  or  more  covert  innuendoes. 
And  when  any  one  happens  to  run  riot  in  this  manner,  he  shall 
be  immediately  silenced  by  the  moderator.  And  here  the 
bishop  was  to  be  certified  why  the  check  was  given.  And  the 
party  receiving  this  rebuke  was  not  to  be  re-admitted  to  any 
share  in  the  exercise,  without  the  bishop'^s  approbation,  and 
making  an  acknowledgment  of  his  misbehaviour.''^ 

The  seventh  article  is  little  more  than  a  fuller  explication  of 
the  sixth.  It  is  here  ordered,  '*  that  no  man  should  be  suffered 
to  make  any  invectives  against  the  laws,  rites,  policies,  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  established  by  public 
authority.  And  if  any  sallies  of  this  kind  should  happen,  the 
moderator  was  immediately  to  silence  the  speaker,  and  shew 
the  audience  the  unreasonableness  of  his  exceptions :  and  here 
the  person  offending  was  not  to  be  restored  to  his  post  without 
making  pubUc  satisfaction. 

^^  Lastly,  That  no  ministers  barred  the  pulpit,  or  deprived 
for  non-conformity,  should  be  allowed  to  speak  in  these  exer* 
cises;  that  every  diocesan  should  be  particularly  careful  in 
this  matter ;  and  not  suffer  any  persons  to  expound  Scripture, 
and  make  any  discourses  at  this  meeting,  excepting  those  who 
subscribed  the  articles  of  religion,  and  conformed  to  the  Church 

Cotton  Li-    establishment.^'' 

brary. 

Thus  the  archbishop  endeavoured  to  guard  against  the  abuse, 
and  continue  the  exercise.     But  the  queen  was  of  a  different 
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sentiment.  She  thought  these  meetings  gave  encouragement  eliza- 
to  novelty,  made  people  ramble  in  their  fancy,  and  neglect  their  ,  ^eth. 
affiurs.  That  their  curiosity  was  too  much  indulged,  and  their 
heads  overchai^ged  with  notions  by  these  discourses  ;  and  that 
by  raising  disputes,  and  forming  parties,  things  might  possibly 
grow  up  to  a  public  disturbance.  She  told  the  archbishop  the 
kingdom  was  overfurnished  with  instructions  of  this  nature  : 
that  she  would  have  the  exercise  of  prophesying  suppressed, 
the  preachers  reduced  to  a  smaller  number,  and  homilies  read 
instead  of  sermons.  She  conceived  three  or  four  preachers  in 
a  county  might  be  sufficient,  and  that  therefore  licenses  for  the 
pulpit  should  be  granted  with  more  reserve.  The  queen  deli- 
vered herself  upon  this  subject  with  something  of  vehemence 
and  disgust;  and  gave  her  pleasure  in  charge  to  the  arch- 
bishop. 

Grindal,  to  give  him  his  due,  was  a  prelate  of  more  con-  His  utter  to 
science  and  courage,  than  to  be  dazzled  with  the  lustre  of  a  ^^^_ 
court,  to  resign  against  his  judgment,  and  be  overruled  into  irer^gOe 
insignificancy.     He  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  queen  to  excuse  thepreach- 
his  incompliance.     It  is  penned  with  a  mixture  of  freedom  and  o^/m^  o/ 
regard.     He  writes  like  a  subject  in  the  State,  and  a  governor  ^'"'^p^^*'^- 
in  the  Church ;  and  takes  care  neither  to  forget  her  majesty, 
nor  himself.     It  is  printed  at  length  in  Fuller ;  I  shall  give 
the  reader  the  substance  of  it.     By  the  way,  this  historian 
assigns  it  to  the  year  1580^  whereas  it  was  written  no  earlier 
than  September  this  year.  Fuller's 

The  archbishop  takes  notice  that  the  queen'^s  not  being  n/fttOTj, 
pleased  to  hear  him  out  upon  the  argument  at  his  last  waiting  ^^^flb 
tipon  her,  was  the  reason  of  his  addressing  her  in  this  way.  1^76. 
He  begins  with  a  profession,  ''  that  nothing  but  necessity  and 
conscience  should  make  him  incompliant.      He  believes  her 
zeal  and  meaning  were  of  the  best  kind ;  but  good  princes  may 
be  sometimes  mistaken.     Thus,  for  instance,  David  had  no  ill  ssam.xxiv. 
intention  in  numbering    the   people;    Jehoshaphat  had  no 2<^hron.xU. 
revolting  view  in  making  an  alliance  with  idolatrous  Ahab,  nei- 
ther did  Hezekiah  conceive  any  harm  in  shewing  his  rarities  2  Kings 
and  treasure  to  the  Babylonian  ambassadors :  and  yet  it  is 
certain  all  these  princes  failed  in  their  measures.     And  to 
make  way  for  speaking  his  mind  more  freely,  he  takes  notice 
of  St.  Ambrose^s  manner  of  addressing  iiie  emperor  Theo- 
dosius.      The    Father   acquaints  this  prince    he    was    well 


XX. 
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GRIND  A  L  assured  of  his  piety  and  good  nature;  and  owns  his  having^ 
p^  ant.^  received  many  obligations  from  him  :  but  notwithstanding  this 
introductive  acknowledgment,  he  solicits  the  emperor  strongly 
to  recal  an  ungodly  edict :  the  purport  of  the  order  was  to 
command  a  bishop  the  rebuilding  of  a  Jewish  synagogue 
pulled  down  by  some  of  his  people. 

^^  After  an  application  of  this  instance  to  himself,  the  arch- 
bishop comes  directly  to  the  case ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  in- 
sists on  the  necessity  of  a  great  many  preachers.  He  suggests 
to  her  majesty  that  preaching  is  the  ordinary  means  of  salva- 
tion. That  by  the  discharge  of  this  function,  ignorance  is 
instructed,  stubbornness  rebuked,  scruples  discharged,  comfort 
administered  to  afflicted  consciences,  and  vengeance  threatened 
to  the  obdurate.  Preaching  gives  a  ground  for  loyalty  and 
forms  a  principle  for  civil  obedience:  for  obedience  is  the 
result  of  conscience,  conscience  receives  its  force  from  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  word  of  God  operates  by  preaching.  So 
that  generally  speaking,  where  preaching  fails,  the  want  of  it 
is  seen  in  the  manners  of  the  people.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
the  late  commotions  in  the  north,  mutiny  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  ignorance,  and  where  there  was  least  knowledge,  there 
was  most  rebellion.  He  observes,  that  those  who  object 
against  frequent  preaching,  were  either  people  of  excessive 
niceness,  who  could  relish  nothing  but  what  was  set  off  with 
ornament  and  notion,  and  heard  sermons  more  for  entertain- 
ment than  edifying ;  or  else  they  were  enemies  to  the  Refor- 
mation :  they  were  afraid  that  error  and  innovation  should  be 
too  much  exposed.'  Or,  lastly,  they  were  men  of  licence  and 
avarice,  and  wholly  resigned  to  interest  and  pleasure.  That 
this  last  division,  which  was  very  numerous,  hated  reproof,  and 
dreaded  the  discipline  of  the  pulpit.  These  harpies  and  liber- 
tines are  afraid  of  being  dragged  into  light,  and  painted  in 
their  colours,  and  would  gladly  have  no  preaching  at  all.  And 
because  they  dare  not  be  so  hardy  as  to  condemn  the  office, 
they  except  against  the  persons,  and  report  them  to  disad- 
vantage. 
He  prefers  "  -A.nd  here  the  archbishop  was  sensible  it  would  be  objected 
serniofts  to    ^)ie  homilies  mifirht  supersede  the  necessity  of  sermons,  and 

reading  the  .  .  •  ,  , 

homiiie9,and  pass  for  an  equivalent  instruction  ;  to  obviate  this,  he  tells  the 
^th  queen,  he  is  still  of  his  former  opinion :  he  grants  the  read- 

ing of  homilies  is  not  without  its  serviceableness ;  but  then  it 
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is  comparatively  faint,  and  falls  much  short  of  the  force  of   eliza- 

preaching :  the  homilies,  though  unexceptionable  in  the  mat-  , ^ L^ 

ter,  are  too  generally  worded.  They  do  not  always  come  up 
to  particular  exigence,  point  upon  the  case,  nor  awaken  the 
conscience.  The  homilies  were  only  designed  for  a  temporary 
provision.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  men  of 
orthodoxy  and  learning  were  not  to  be  met  with  in  every 
parish.  This  scarcity  of  qualified  preachers  was  the  reason 
the  homilies  were  composed  and  recommended  to  public  use. 
Besides,  he  observes,  the  sacrilege  which  kept  pace  with  the 
Reformation  was  another  reason  of  bringing  the  Church  under 
a  necessity  of  providing  for  the  people  this  way  :  that  impro- 
priations being  first  co(^veyed  from  abbeys  to  the  crown,  and 
then  granted  away  to  private  persons,  there  were  no  hopes  of 
retrieving  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  and  bringing  things 
back  to  their  original  intendment :  that  by  this  means  there  is 
scarcely  one  parish  in  seven  able  to  furnish  a  competent  main- 
tenance for  a  learned  preacher.  And  in  many  parishes  where 
there  are  seven  or  eight  hundred  souls  to  take  care  of,  the 
living  is  secularized  to  that  lamentable  degree,  that  there  are 
not  eight  pounds  per  annum  left  for  supporting  the  incumbent. 
By  these  alienations  the  furnishing  preachers  is  wholly  im- 
practicable in  many  places;  and  therefore,  that  the  people 
might  not  be  wholly  uninstructed,  the  homilies  were  set  forth. 

"  From  hence  he  proceeds,  in  the  second  place,  to  defend 
the  exercise  of  prophesying.  As  to  this  matter,  he  had  con- 
sulted several  of  his  brethren  the  bishops,  and  found  them  of 
his  own  opinion.  And  he  hopes  when  the  circumstances  are 
explained  and  the  manner  described ;  when  the  authority  it  is 
grounded  upon  is  alleged ;  when  the  convenience  of  keeping  it 
on,  and  the  ill  consequences  of  suppressing  it,  are  suggested ; 
when  all  these  particulars  are  briefly  represented,  he  hopes  her 
majesty  will  be  of  the  same  sentiment. 

^^  Those  who  encourage  these  prophesyings  are  the  bishops 
of  the  respective  dioceses,  who,  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
the  canons  of  the  Church,  have  authority  to  prescribe  exercises 
to  their  clergy :  and  that  the  manner  of  promoting  improve- 
ment and  making  the  curates  more  serviceable  is  one  branch  of 
the  episcopal  function,  and  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  ordi- 
nary.  The  stated  times  for  these  meetings  is  once  a  month,  o/the  ewr- 
or  onpe  a  fortnight,  as  the  diocesan  shall  think  fit.   .  The  time  ^e^i^T' 
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GRINDAL  for  the  exercise  is  two  hours.  The  place  is  the  parish  church 
Ahp.Cant.^  appointed  for  the  assembly.  The  matter  to  be  handled  is  as 
follows :  Some  text  of  Scripture,  given  out  before,  is  expounded 
in  this  order :  First,  the  occasion  of  the  words  are  laid  open. 
And  secondly,  the  end  or  intention  of  the  inspired  writer. 
Thirdly,  the  proper  or  literal  sense  of  the  place  is  examined. 
Fourthly,  the  force  and  propriety  of  the  words  are  discussed : 
and  here  those  that  are  learned  in  the  languages  cite  the  expo- 
sitors, and  show  how  far  they  differ  in  their  interpretations. 
Fifthly,  the  same  phrases  and  manner  of  speaking  in  other 
places  of  the  Scripture  are  mentioned.  Sixthly,  texts  which 
cany  a  face  of  opposition  and  seeming  repugnancy  are  recon- 
ciled. Seventhly,  the  argument  of  the.  text  is  opened  more  at 
large.  Eighthly,  the  audience  is  instructed  what  virtues  and 
vices  are  touched  upon,  and  under  which  of  thp  respective  com^ 
mands  they  are  to  be  ranged.  Ninthly,  the  misconstruction  of 
the  text  by  those  of  a  difierent  communion  is  dilated  on,  if 
occasion  requires.  And  lastly,  the  doctrine  of  faith  or  manners 
comprehended  in  the  text  is  briefly  explained.  The  whole  con- 
cludes with  a  prayer  for  the  queen  and  the  government,  read 
out  of  thei  Liturgy ;  after  which  they  sing  a  psalm.^^ 

The  archbishop  proceeds  to  give  the  queen  an  account  of 
the  order  prescribed  for  the  exercises :  but  these  regulations 
having  been  mentioned  already,  need  not  be  repeated. 
vounto^'        "  ^®  advances  next  to  the  justification  of  these  prophesyings 
Hfy  i^from  from  Scripture  authority.     He  insists  that  Samuel  had  a  share 
tnstoncM  M  both  in  the  practice  and  direction  of  exercises  of  a  resembling 
^^^^'  nature :  that  this  was  done  both  at  Nayoth  and  Bethel :  and 
1  Sam.  z.     that  Elisha  did  the  same  thing  at  Jericho :  and  that  tliose  who 
logB  u.    ^^^  trained  up  to  religion  and  learning  this  way  were  called 
*  sons  of  the  prophets  ;*  and  that  this  metliod  was  used  to 
strengthen  their  character,  and  fit  them  for  public  instruc- 
1  Cor.  xiv.  tion  :  that  St.  Paul  makes  mention  of  prophesying,  and  gives 
direction  for  the  management.    And  to  prevent  misconstruc- 
tion, and  take  off  the  odium  of  pretending  to  be  a  prophet,  he 
suggests  that  prophecy  does  not  always  signify  prediction ;  and 
that  in  this  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  last  mentioned,  exposition  of 
Scripture  is  only  meant :  and  for  this  he  appeals  to  the  testi* 
mony  of  the  best  and  most  ancient  writers.     He  grants  that  in 
the  apostles^  time  this  ability  for  interpreting  Scripture  was 
conveyed  by  miracle  and  inspiration,  and  no  study  required  for 
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this  purpose :  and  so  likewise  was  the  knowledire  of  laniriiaeces.    eliza- 

•  •  BETH 

But  now  since  miracles  are  ceased,  there  is  no  gaining  either  v .,_1^ 

of  these  acquirements  without  application  and  study.  That 
these  prophesyings  are  of  the  same  nature  with  academical 
exercises ;  only  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  performed  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
unlearned. 

^'  And  how  much  soever  this  matter  may  have  been  misre-  Theadvan- 
ported  to  her  majesty,  both  himself  and  other  bishops,  men-  ^^^'^~ 
tioned  in  the  margin,  have  found  the  good  effect  of  these  pro-  *^  ^^Krcae. 
phesyings.     He  gives  several  instances.     For  instance,  the  London, 
ministers  are  more  knowing  in  the   Scriptures,  and  better  ^^' 
qualified  to  instruct  their  charge.     They  are  drawn  off  firom  ^fi^d, 
idleness  and  unserviceable  diversions.    Some  of  them,  sus-  LineoU, 
pected  for  heterodoxy,  have  been  disentangled  firom  their  mis-  ^jaxm!^' 
takes,  and  given  public  satisfaction :  that  the  clergy  of  lower  jf^^venns, 
attainments  have  been  pushed  to  industry  upon  motives  otieUeno/ 
shame,  and  prevailed  witii  to  mend  their  pace,  and  make  the  ^  g^iS^ 
most  of  themselves,  for  fear  of  discipline.    That  by  this  means  ^^^^'j^ 
the  laity  have  no  handle  to  reproach  the  clergy  with  idleness,  /w/n^v  are 
That  upon  experiment,  nothing  batters  popery  more  effectually  l^fhof 
than  a  learned  ministry.     That  by  the  advantage  of  these  ex-  ^r.HaHin. 
ercises,  where  there  were  formerly  not  above  three  persons  fit 
to  preach  at  St.  PaulVcross,  there  are  now  thirty  well  fur- 
nished for  so  public  an  appearance ;    besides  much  greater 
numbers  not  underqualified  for  their  cures  in  the  country. 
Lastly,  that  the  breaking  this  exercise  would  afford  matter  of        556. 
triumph  to  the  adversaries,  and  weaken  the  interest  of  religion. 
That  according  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  ^  the  heart  of  the  Ezoidd  ziii. 
righteous  ought  not  to  be  made  sad.^    And  that  though  some 
places  have  run  out  into  abuse  and  mismanagement,  there  is  no 
reason  the  punishment  should  be  stretched  beyond  the  offence, 
and  the  misbehaviour  of  a  few  aflfect  an  unexceptionable  ma- 
jority.'' 

For  these  reasons,  the  archbishop  tells  the  queen,  ^'  he  is 
forced  to  declare  plainly,  though  with  all  humility,  that  his 
conscience  will  not  ^ve  him  leave  to  comply  with  her  com- 
mands. Neither  can  he  assent  to  the  suppressing  these 
exercises  without  offending  the  majesty  of  God;  and  that 
his  sending  out  any  mandate  or  injunction  is  still  more  imprac- 
ticable."'   He  takes  the  freedom  to  say,  with  St.  Paul,  ^^  ^  that  2  Cor.  x. 
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GRINDAL  his  power  is  given  him  for  edification,  and  not  for  destruction;'' 

V !^^^  and  that,  as  the  same  Apostle  elsewhere  speaks,  '  he  can  do 

2  Cor.  xHi.   nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth/ 

^^  As  for  any  consequences  of  incompliance,  he  is  willing  to 
resign  to  her  majesty^s  pleasure  with  all  humility.  He  con- 
iicb.  X.  siders  ^  that  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  Grod/  He  considers  likewise,  '  quod  qui  facit  contra 
conscientiam  (divinis  juribus  nixam)  sedificat  ad  Qehennam;^ 
that  is,  he  who  acts  against  his  conscience,  opens  a  gap,  as  it 
were,  and  paves  the  way  to  his  own  destruction :  and  what 
advantage  would  it  be  to  him,  ^  if  he  should  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  V  ^ 

And,  making  an  excuse  for  the  length  of  his  application,  he 

'^  humbly  desires  the  queen  to  afford  her  consideration  to  the 

two  following  requests.^     And  now  to  speak  in  his  person : 

fits  season-  "  Madam,  my  first  request,''  says  he,  "  to  your  majesty  is,  that 

€ible  advice  ^  t        ,   •    .  ,•        •  i*i«i  j 

to  the  tpteen,  you  would  uot  mtcrposo  your  prerogative  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, nor  carry  the  regale  thus  far  into  the  Church ;  that  you 
would  rather  refer  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline  to  the 
management  of  bishops  and  divines ;  that,  by  these  permis- 
sions, you  would  follow  the  precedent  of  all  pious  emperors  and 
princes,  from  Constantino  the  Great  to  your  own  time ;  that 
things  of  this  nature,  as  an  ancient  Father  expresses  himself, 
inecdena    are  to  be  decided  in  the   Church,  and  not  in  the  palace. 
«^  mTjSo-  When  any  controversies  of  law  arise,  it  is  not  your  majesty's 
'»o-  custom  to  determine  at  your  court,  but  to  send  them  to  your 

judges  for  their  resolution ;  and  thus,  when  any  doubt  or 
difficulty  happens  in  reference  to  religious  belief  or  Church 
discipline,  the  usual  way  is  to  remit  the  decision  of  these 
points  to  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  distinction. 

*'^  St.  Ambrose,  upon  a  resembling  occasion,  applies  hunself 
thus   to   Theodosius  the   Great :    ^  Si  de  causis  pecuniariis 
comites  tuos  consulas,  quanto  magis  in  causa  reUgionis  sacer- 
dotes  Domini  sequum  est  consulas  V — f .  e,  if  in  matters  of  pro- 
perty you  ask  the  opinions  of  your  chancellor  and  the  bench, 
how  much  more  reasonable  is  it  to  consult  our   Saviour's 
Ambros.  ad.  priests  whcu  religion  is  the  business  in  question  ?     The  same 
2Q.*^*  ^^"*^'  Father  acquaints  the  good  emperor  Valentinian,  *  Si  de  fide 
it..Epi8t.32.  conferendum  est,  sacerdotum  debet  esse  ista  collatio;  sicut 
factum  est  sub  Constantino  Augustse  memoriae  principe ;  qui 
nuUas  leges  ante  pncmisit  quain  liberuin  dedit  judicium  sacer- 
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dotibus  f  i.  e.  when  faith  is  the  subject  of  the  debate,  the  EfJZA 
discusMon  ought  to  be  left  to  the  bishops ;  that  Constantino,  v_^!2!: 
of  illustrious  memory,  governed  himself  by  this  rule,  and  made 
no  laws  with  relation  to  the  Church  till  the  point  was  first 
settled  by  the  clergy.  And  St.  Ambrose  observes,  in  the  same 
letter,  that  Constantius  the  emperor,  by  following  his  father'^s 
precedent,  moved  well  at  first  in  the  administration ;  but  when 
he  took  upon  him  ^  de  fide  intra  palatium  judicare,**  to  make 
himself  a  judge  of  religious  controversies,  and  pronounce  upon 
matters  of  faith  within  the  palace,  this  method  proved  unhappy 
in  the  issue,  and  misled  him  into  Arianism, — ^a  terrible  ex- 
ample. 

^^  This  famous  St.  Ambrose,  who  stands  with  such  advantage 
upon  record,  goes  a  farther  length  in  his  remonstrance,  and 
treats  the  emperor  Valentinian  with  more  plain  dealing.  His 
words  are  these :  *  Si  docendus  est  episcopus  a  laico,  quid  JWd. 
sequatur !  Laicus  ergo  disputet,  et  episcopus  audiat ;  episco- 
pus discat  a  laico.  At  certe,  si  vel  Scripturarum  seriem  divi- 
narum,  vel  Vetera  tempera  retractemus,  quis  est  qui  abnuat,  in 
causa  fidei,  in  causa,  inquam,  fidei,  episcopos  solere  de  imperar 
toribus  Christianis,  non  imperatores  de  episcopis  judicareT 
If  a  bishop  is  to  be  instructed  by  a  layman,  what  must  be  the 
consequence !  Why,  then,  let  the  laity  argue,  and  the  bishop 
make  part  of  the  audience ! — ^let  a  bishop  resign  his  character, 
and  learn  of  a  layman.  But  if  either  the  tenor  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, or  the  practice  of  antiquity,  are  consulted  upon  this 
question,  who  can  deny  but  that,  when  a  point  of  faith  is  under 
debate, — when  a  point  of  faith,  I  say,  is  under  debate, — ^it  has 
been  customary  for  bishops  to  give  judgment  upon  Christian 
emperors,  and  not  emperors  upon  bishops ! 

'*  Madam,  I  wish  to  God  you  would  steer  by  this  compass. 
By  managing  in  this  manner,  your  majesty  would  consult  your 
own  repose,  please  God  Almighty  better,  and  avoid  many 
instances  of  wide  conduct ;  and,  in  short,  the  government  of 
the  Church  would  go  on  with  a  smoother  motion,  to  your 
majesty^s  satisfaction,  and  the  public  benefit. 

"  The  second  petition  I  have  to  make  to  your  majesty  is 
this  :  that  when  you  interpose  in  matters  of  faith  and  religion, 
in  matters  that  touch  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Church,  which 
is  his  spouse,  and  bought  at  so  high  a  price,  when  things  of 
this  nature  lie  before  your  majesty,  my  humble  request  is,  that 
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ORINDAL  you  would  uot  proDOunco  with  such  absoluteneaa  and  resolution 

V  °P-   *°^;  ag  you  may  do  in  secular  business.     Be  pleased  to  remember, 

^  r^'    that,  in  things  of  this  nature,  the  will  of  God,  aud  not  of  any 

^^^*^y     earthly  creature,  is  to  govern  the  affiur :  *  sic  volo,  sic  jubeo, 

emptorUyr  stat  pro  ratioue  voluntas.^    To  make  pleasure  a  law,  is  the 

language  of  the  court  of  Borne:   it  is  pi^Mil  presumption. 

Where  the  divine  worship  is  concerned,  all  princes  ought 

to  stoop  their  sceptres  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  ask  counsel 

at  his  mouth.    David  exhorts  all  kings  and  governors  to  serve 

God  with  ^  fear  and  trembling.^ 

^'  Bemember,  madam,  you  are  a  mortal  creature :  do  not 

over  contemplate  your  character,  nor  look  upon  your  purple 

too  much :  it  is  the  advice  of  St.  Ambrose  to  Theodosius  the 

Great.    ^Be  pleased  to  consider,^  as  that  Father  goes  on, 

^  what  kind  of  body  it  is  that  wears  the  royal  robes.    Is  it  any 

more  than  flesh  and  blood !    Has  it  not  the  common  principles 

557.         of  dissolution !    And  is  it  any  farther  than  a  few  removes  from 

Theod.       dust  and  ashes  V    Must  you  not  one  day  appear  ^  before  the 

lib"  5.  c.^or  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  to  receive  acconfing  to  what  you  have 

done  in  the  body,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  V  Though  you  are 

a  mighty  prince,  yet  remember  He  who  dwells  in  heaven  is 

r&ai.  Uzvi.  mightier ;  and,  as  the  psalmist  speaks,  ^  He  shall  cut  off  the 

spirit  of  princes,  he  is  terrible  to  the  kings  of  the  earth."^ 

^^  Wherefore,  I  beseech  you,  madam,  ^  in  visceribus  Christi,"* 
to  move  with  the  utmost  caution  in  the  management  of  reli- 
gious afi^rs :  set  the  majesty  of  God  before  your  eyes,  and  lay 
your  own  aside.  Resolve  to  obey  him  without  reserve,  and  say 
with  all  humility,  '  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done.''  God  has 
blessed  your  reign  with  remarkable  prosperity  for  many  years : 
do  not  reckon  your  happiness  to  your  merit  and  conduct,  but 
give  God  the  glory.  And  as  to  the  significancy  of  means  and 
secondary  causes,  impute  your  felicity  in  the  first  place  to  the 
goodness  of  the  cause  you  are  engaged  in,  I  mean  the  propa- 
gation and  maintenance  of  the  true  religion ;  and,  secondly,  to 
the  fervent  prayers  of  the  godly  put  up  in  your  behalf;  which 
powerful  intercessions  have,  as  it  were,  disarmed  Omnipotence, 
and  tied  the  hands  of  God,  that  he  could  not  pour  out  his 
plagues  on  you  and  your  people,  most  justly  deserved. 

^^  Take  care  that  a  revolting  thought  never  rests  upon  your 
mind,  for  fear  the  fate  of  Joash  should  come  upon  you.  He 
governed  with  justice  and  piety  for  many  years ;  *  But  when 
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he  was  stoonir^  his  heart  was  lifted  up  to  his  destrnction,  and   eliza> 

«  BETH 

he  tranBgressed  against  the  Lord  his  Grod."*     You  have  done  « ^^.JLt 

many  things  well ;  but  except  you  persevere,  you  cannot  be  xx?i'."^°' 
blessed ;  but  if  you  turn  from  Qod,  his  favour  will  be  with- 
drawn  from  you ;  and  what  then  remains  ^  but  a  fearful  look-  r^q^. Ti. 
ing  for  of  judgment,  and  heaping  up  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrath  f" 

I  shall  give  the  reader  the  rest  in  the  words  of  the  letter : 

^^  But  I  trust  in  God,^  continues  the  archbishop,  ''  your 
majesty  will  always  humble  yourself  under  his  mighty  hand, 
and  go  forward  in  the  zealous  setting  forth  of  Grod^s  true  reli- 
gion, always  yielding  due  obedience  and  reverence  to  the  word 
of  God,  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  religion.  And  tf  ye  so  do, 
although  God  hath  just  cause  many  ways  to  be  angry  with 
you  and  us  for  our  unfaithfulness,  yet  I  doubt  nothing  but  that 
for  his  own  name^s  sake,  and  for  his  own  glory'*s  sake,  he  will 
still  hold  h^  merciful  hand  over  us,  and  shield  and  protect  us 
under  the  shadow  of  his  wing,  as  he  hath  done  hitherto. 

'^  I  beseech  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  plentifully  to  pour  his 
principal  Spirit  upon  you,  and  always  to  direct  your  heart  in  his 
holy  fear.     Amen,  amen.***^ 

Whether  Grindal  was  right  or  not  in  pleading  for  the  pro- 
phesying meetings,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine ;  though 
it  must  be  said  he  has  offered  a  great  deal  in  defence  of  these 
exercises.  And  it  is  most  likely,  could  they  have  been  kept 
within  the  compass  of  his  regulation,  they  would  have  proved 
serviceable  to  the  Church.  But  this  consideration  apart,  it  is 
certain  he  writes  with  the  spirit  of  a  primitive  bishop ;  his 
application  is  religiously  brave,  and  has  not  the  least  appearance 
of  interest  or  fear.  And  besides  the  piety  of  the  address,  it  is 
managed  with  great  force  and  advantage.  To  which  we  may 
add,  the  advice  is  admirable  and  well  directed.  Nothing  could 
be  more  serviceable  to  disengage  the  queen  from  the  flattery 
of  her  court,  and  bring  her  off  from  some  lofty  mistakes  her 
favourites  seem  to  have  led  her  into. 

About  this  time  the  privy  council  sent  the  archbishop  a 
letter  touching  the  keeping  of  ember-weeks  and  fish  days.  The 
contents  being  something  remarkable,  I  shall  transcribe  it  as 
it  stands  upon  the  register : — 

'^  After  our  right  hearty  commendations  to  your  good  lordship,  Au  order  of 
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ORINDAL  the  quecn'^s  majesty  of  late  entering  into  some,  consideration 

^ ^ja^  how  that,  notwithstanding  sundry  good  statutes  and  laws  made 

^m^'m-  heretofore  by  common  consent  in  parliament  to  the  contrary, 
daw,  and  the  observation  of  the  embering  and  fish-days  is  not  so  duly 
Regist.  looked  unto  as  it  oui^ht  to  be,  and  is  requisite  in  policy  for  the 
^n'^;  maintenance  of  mariners  and  fishermen,  and  the  navy  of  the 
realm,  hath  thought  convenient  for  that  cause,  first  in  her 
highnesses  own  household  to  give  strait  charge  unto  the 
officers  for  the  observation  of  them.  And  it  is  ordered  that 
they  shall  be  more  carefully  seen  unto  and  continued,  than 
heretofore  they  have  been.  The  like  we  have  signified,  by  her 
majest/s  special  appointment,  to  the  intent  that  by  an  un< 
feigned  observation  in  all  places  throughout  this  reahn,  of  the 
said  laws  already  provided,  and  meet  to  be  put  in  execution  in 
this  respect,  the  estate  might  take  such  benefit  thereby  as  was 
at  the  same  time  of  the  making  intended,  which  we  can  assure 
your  lordship  is  the  only  cause  why,  at  tliis  time,  the  observa- 
tion of  them  is  so  much  urged.  Howbeit,  for  that  it  u:ay  be 
that  this  her  majesty's  good  meaning  may  either  be  miscon- 
strued by  some,  and  depraved  by  others,  as  though  any  super- 
stition (wherewith  her  majesty,  God  be  thanked,  is  not  to  be 
touched  or  suspected)  were  thereby  intended ;  for  the  meet- 
ing with,  and  answering  such  slanderous  conceits  as  may  be 
spread  and  mistaken  among  her  highness'^s  subjects,  we  have 
thought  good  to  require  your  lordship  to  give  order  within 
your  province,  that  the  ministers  and  preachers  which  are  or 
shall  be  admitted  to  that  function,  be  commanded  in  their 
sermons  and  exhortations  to  the  people,  to  instruct  and  teach 
them  to  be  willing  and  obedient  to  conform  themselves  and 
their  families  to  the  observation  of  the  said  laws,  as  in  duty 
they  are  bound.  And  farther  declare  unto  them,  that  the 
same  is  not  required  for  any  liking  of  popish  ceremonies  here- 
tofore used,  (which  utterly  are  detested,)  ^  but  only  to  main- 
tain the  mariners  and  the  navy  of  this  land,  by  setting  men  a 
fishing  ;'  which  thing  is  so  necessary  for  the  realm,  especially 
in  these  dangerous  times,  that  no  means  are  to  be  omitted, 
whereby  it  may  be  thought  the  same  may  be  according  to  the 
laws  brought  to  pass,  and  perfected  accordingly.  And  for  that 
the  exhortations  and  doctrine  of  good  and  dutiful  ministers 
may  do  much  good  in  this  matter,  both  to  remove  the  scru- 
pulousness and  misconceits  of  some  few :  and  also  to  induce 
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the  greater  and  common  number  to  obey  and  observe  the  said    ^Jp^^' 
laws ;  we  have  thought  good  to  signify  so  much  unto  your  ^ — ^— ^ 
lordship,  that  by  the  good  assistance  of  you,  and  others  under 
you,  the  matter  might  be  furthered,  and  take  such  good  success 
for  the  benefit  of  this  realm,  as  we  desire,  and  so  we  bid  your 
good  lordship  right  heartily  well  to  fare. 

"  From  Hampton-court,  the  13th  of  December,  1576.  Your         558. 
lordship^s  right-assured  loving  friends, 

"  W.  BORGHLEY.  F.  EnOWLIS. 

A.  Wabwicke.         J.  Ceoft. 

R.  Leicester.  F.  Walsingham.*" 

By  this  order,  it  appears  that  these  days  of  abstinence  are 
declared  to  be  kept  only  for  promoting  the  fishery,  and  the 
encouragement  of  seamen.  Now,  with  submission,  to  lay  the 
whole  stress  of  embering  and  abstinence  upon  reasons  of  state, 
is  somewhat  singular.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  ember-weeks, 
the  fasts  of  Lent,  and  those  of  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  reach 
up  to  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  Now  this  restraint  of  c^exIS* 
appetite  was  always  imposed  with  a  prospect  upon  the  other  "on.  Eccics. 
world :  it  was  enjoined  to  reduce  the  senses,  and  make  the  Vindic! 
mind  more  absolute.  And  is  it  not  somewhat  a  misfortune  ' 
that  the  Apostles^  canons,  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  should  be  struck  out  of 
all  consideration !  And  must  all  this  discipline  be  only  for  the 
benefit  of  navigation  i  Have  we  not  sins  to  fast  for,  and  tem- 
perance to  guard?  Are  we  not  bound  to  distinguish  times 
upon  spiritual  motives,  and  prepare  for  the  solemnities  of  reli- 
gion ?  But  when  secular  men  prescribe  for  the  Church,  when 
those  who  are  strangers  in  antiquity,  give  laws  for  discipline, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  they  mistake  in  their  direction.  And  to 
make  the  matter  less  surprising,  three  of  these  privy  counsel- 
lors, Leicester,  Knowlis,  and  Walsingham,  were  either  puri- 
tans, or  abettors  of  that  party. 

This  year  James  Pilkington,  bishop  of  Durham,  departed  this 
life.  His  connivance  at  non-conformity,  and  the  rest  of  his 
character  and  fortune,  have  been  related  already. 

To  look  back  a  little  upon  Scotland:  the  reader  may  re- 
member the  Presbyterians  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  their 
parity,  but  failed  of  success  as  to  the  main.     But  this  disap- 
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pointment  did  not  discourage  them  from  making  another  effort 
at  the  next  general  assembly.  Here  they  gave  a  new  turn  to 
the  controversy,  and  put  the  question  under  a  different  state. 
Their  motion  was,  ^^  Whether  bishops,  as  then  settled  in  Scot- 
land, had  their  function  warranted  by  the  word  of  GodP  But 
here  they  failed  of  their  expectation :  for  after  they  had 
thoroughly  debated  every  article  of  the  six  collocutors,  or 
commissioners,  the  majority  came  to  the  same  resolution  vidth 
the  former  assembly :  to  the  same  resolution,  only  with  this 
addition,  that  the  bishops  should  fix  upon  some  one  church  for 
their  common  residence  and  pastoral  care. 

It  was  farther  resolved,  that  those  who  detained  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Church,  and  gave  notorious  scandal  by  such 
remarkable  injustice,  might  be  proceeded  against  not  only  by 
preaching  and  admonition,  but  by  ecclesiastical  censures. 
And  that  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  was  held  ''jure  divino.'" 

The  regent  being  informed  of  these  proceedings,  and  dis- 
pleased with  their  deposing  Patton- bishop  of  Dunkeld,  sent  a 
gentleman  to  know  whether  they  would  abide  by  the  polity 
agreed  at  Leith :  and  if  not,  they  were  desired  to  settle  some 
other  more  acceptable  form  of  government.  If  the  regent 
v?as  hearty  for  episcopacy,  he  made  a  wrong  step,  and  dis- 
served the  cause  through  mistake.  But  it  is  improbable  but 
this  earl  of  Morton,  notwithstanding  his  countenance,  might 
be  in  the  Presbyterian  interest.  He  is  marked  in  history  for 
a  covetous  person,  and  one  that  was  very  forward  in  making 
seizure  of  the  Church  revenues.  For  when  the  regent  Lenox 
refused  him  the  estate  belonging  to  the  archbishopric  of  St. 
Andrew^  he  quitted  the  court  in  a  disgust ;  neither  could  he 
be  prevailed  with  to  retiun  until  his  suit  was  granted.  Morton 
therefore  might  probably  abet  the  Presbyterian  party  behind 
the  curtain :  for  when  innovations  were  set«on  foot,  when  the 
Church  was  embroiled,  and  her  government  unhinged,  there 
was  some  prospect  of  a  new  booty,  and  of  finding  his  account 
in  the  confusion.  But  not  to  inquire  any  farther  into  his 
design,  it  is  certain  his  proposal  was  what  the  Presbyterians 
wished  for.  And  thus  the  parity-members  of  the  assembly, 
catching  at  the  advantage,  sent  him  word  they  would  imme- 
diately apply  themselves  to  consider  the  motion :  and  over  and 
above,  that  they  would  draw  up  a  standing  form  of  Church- 
polity,  and  present  it  to  the  council  for  their  approbation. 
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For  this  purpose  they  nominated  Mr.  Andrew  Melvil,   Mr.    ^?^' 

Andrew  Hay,  Mr.  David  Cunningham,  Mr.  George  Hay,  Mr.  ^ ..-^^ 

Alexander  Arthbuthnet,    Mr.   David    Lindsay,    and   several /brdimuwi^ 
others.     These  gentlemen  of  the  Church  were  pitched  on  for  TJ^^*' 
a  committee  to  draw  the  scheme.     The  archbishop  of  Glasgow  ChurA 
was  likewised  named  amongst  the  rest;  but  being  pressed  to      ^' 
take  the  charge  of  a  particular  flock,  he  desired  to  be  excused. 
He  told  them,  he  had  entered  upon  his  office  pursuant  to  a 
order  both,  of  the  Church  and  State :  that  he  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  break  through  the  public  establishment:   that 
such  a  liberty  might  bring  him  under  the  reproach  of  violating 
his  oath,  and  doing  his  part  in  subverting  the  constitution. 
However,  to  show  his  inclination  to  serve  the  Church,  he  pro- 
mised to  preach  at  Glasgow  when  he  lived  there ;  and  as  often 
as  he  removed  to  the  sheriffdom  of  Ayr,  he  engaged  to  exercise 
the  same  function  in  any  church  they  would  appoint  him :  but 
upon  condition  however,  not  to  be  tied  to  any  particular  place, 
nor  do  any  thing  in  prejudice  of  his  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
This  firank  declaration  gave  disgust,  and  struck  him  out  of  the 
committee. 

The  see  of  St.  Andrews's  falling  void  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
John  Douglas,  the  regent  recommended  Mr.  Patrick  Adam- 
son  to  the  chapter.  The  chapter  had  made  some  progress  in 
the  election  when  the  general  assembly  met.  And  here  the 
question  being  put  to  Adamson,  whether  he  would  submit  to 
be  tried  by  a  committee  of  the  assembly,  and  receive  his 
character  upon  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  Church!  His 
answer  was,  the  regent  enjoined  him  not  to  accept  the  bishop- 
ric any  otherwise  than  upon  the  public  establishment.  And 
thus  the  assembly  not  receiving  satisfaction,  they  forbid  the 
cluster  going  on.  However,  upon  fresh  orders  from  the  re- 
gent they  met  again,  and  elected  Adamson.  The  Kirk  being 
highly  provoked  with  this  freedom,  ordered  Mr.  Robert  Pont, 
superintendent  of  Lothian,  Mr.  James  Lawson,  and  Mr.  David 
Feiguson,  to  call  Adamson  before  them,  and  prohibit  him  the 
exercise  of  any  part  of  his  jurisdiction  until  he  was  furnished 
with  an  authority  from  the  assembly. 

In  the  mean  time  a  form  of  Church  polity  was  drawn  and  a  new  form 
presented  to  the  regent  by  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  Mr.  James  ^^y*J,^ 
Lawson,  and  Mr.  Robert  Pont.     In  their  pre&ce  they  pro-  J^^  ^  ^ 
tested,  '^  to  wish  nothing  more,  than  that  as  God  had  made 

pp  2 
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GRiNDAL  him  a  serviceable  instrument  in  exterminating  popery,  and 

V — ^^^!Lj  settling  the  public  repose,  so  he  would  honour  him  with  the 

559.         establishing  of  a  godly  polity  in  the  Church.     They  entreated 

his  grace  to  peruse  the  articles :  and  in  case  he  excepted  to 

any  of  them,  that  he  would  please  to  hear  the  committee  sent 

to  wait  on  him  in  their  defence.     Not  that  they  looked  upon 

the  draught  as  perfect  in  all  points:   "for  as  God  should 

farther  reveal  to  them,  they  should  be  always  ready  to  make 

This  proved  amendment. ^^    The  reeent,  thoueh  not  liking  the  undertakinir, 

for  MfRtf      dissembled  his  disgust,  and  ordered  some  of  the  council  to  treat 

^*"*«*  y^^}^  i]^Q  assembly,  and  make  their  report  of  the  heads  upon 

which  they  agreed.     But  by  the  disturbances  which  happened 

in  the  state,  this  conference  broke  off  before  they  had  gone 

any  length  in  it;   and  the  next  year  Morton  resigned  the 

Spotswood,  regency. 

!!(arch24'  ^^  roturu  to  England:  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  John 
1576-7.  Elmer,  or  Aylmer,  doctor  in  divinity,  was  preferred  to  the  see 
of  London,  and  consecrated  at  Lambeth  by  ai'chbishop  Grindal, 
assisted  by  Edwin,  archbishop  of  York,  and  John,  bishop  of 
Rochester.  To  mention  the  fiUing  another  see:  Nicholas 
Bullingam,  bishop  of  Worcester,  being  lately  dead,  the  queen 
nominated  Dr.  Whitgift,  master  of  Trinity-college,  in  Cam- 
April  21,     bridge,  for  his  successor.     He  was  consecrated  by  the  arch- 
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bishop,  assisted  by  John,  bishop  of  London;  Robert,  bishop 
of  Winchester ;  and  Bichard,  bishop  of  Chichester. 

Upon  the  death  of  any  bishop  within  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury, all  the  seals  of  the  deceased  prelate,  and  his  best  ring 
excepting  one,  belonged  to  the  archbishop.     In  virtue  of  this 
privilege,  Dr.  Yate,  Grindal^s  vicar-general,  made  the  demand 
Rc^st.        upon  Mrs.  Bullingam,  the  late  bishop  of  Worcester'^s  widow. 
^tIc  queen's       Grindal  refusing  to  act  in  the  suppressing  of  prophesyings, 
^^l^j^  the  queen  directed  her  letters  to  the  other  bishops,  to  put  them 
ttrnpretsviff   down  in  their  respective  dioceses.     Her  majesty'^s  letter  sets 
o/^^^^  forth,  ^.'  that,  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  no  small  num- 
*^  bers  presumed  on  the  function  of  preaching,  though  neither 

lawfully  called,  nor  qualified  for  that  employment ;  that  new 
forms  of  worship  were  offered  to  practise ;  that,  by  setting  up 
unlawful  assemblies,  the  people  were  drawn  to  places  remote 
from  their  parishes,  and  entertained  with  disputations  upon 
points  of  divinity  very  improper  for  a  vulgar  audience  ;  that, 
by  this  means,  many  of  her  subjects  were  carried  off  to  idleness 
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and  schism ;  that  these  innovations  were  an  open  breach  of  eliza- 
her  laws,  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  government,  and  gave  ,  b^J^-  , 
offence  to  those  good  subjects  who  were  willing  to  serve  God 
conformably  to  the  order  established.  For  these  reasons,  the 
bishops  are  commanded  not  to  suffer  any  public  divine  service, 
any  form  of  administering  the  sacraments,  or  any  rites  and 
ceremonies,  but  such  as  are  settled  and  allowed  by  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  that  no  persons  should  be  suffered  to  preach, 
teach,  or  exercise  any  function  in  the  Church,  but  such  as  are 
licensed,  and  conform  to  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  where 
the  incumbents  were  under-qualified  for  preaching,  the  reading 
the  homilies,  pursuant  to  the  ^  Injunctions,^  should  be  enjoined 
them. 

*^  And,  because  of  the  great  abuses  consequent  upon  the 
exercises  called  ^  Prophesyings,^  they  are  strictly  commanded 
not  to  suffer  any  of  them  for  the  future.  And,  if  any  person 
shall  presume  to  continue  these  exercises,  the  bishops  are 
ordered  to  commit  them,  and  send  up  their  names  and  qualities, 
their  maintainers  and  abettors,  to  the  council/^ 

The  order  concludes  in  these  words : — 

^^  And  in  these  things  we  charge  you  to  be  careful  and  May  7, 
vigilant,  as,  by  your  negligence,  if  we  should  hear  of  any  person 
attempting  to  offend  in  the  premises  without  your  correction.  Cotton 
or  information  to  us,  we  be  not  forced  to  make  some  example  ci^^vi. 
in  reforming  of  you  according  to  your  deserts.^  F-  ^J^ 

About  a  month  forward,  Grindal,  continuing  incompliant,  Thearchn 
was  confined  to  his  house,  and  sequestered  from  his  jurisdiction  ^^^' 
for  six  months.     This  restraint  was  clapped  upon  him  when  he  ^J^riadie- 
y^  going  on  with  his  metropoUtical  vStotion.     It  was  done  ^J:?^ 
by  the  lords  in  the  Star-chamber,  who,  I  suppose,  passed  this 
sentence  in  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastic  commission.     Dr.  Yate  idem. 
acted  for  him  during  this  suspension. 

The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  sent  from  the  seminaries 
beyond  sea,  made  some  progress  in  their  undertaking,  and 
drew  off  a  great  many  people  from  going  to  church.  To  stop 
this  defection  from  the  Reformation,  it  was  thought  fit  to 
impose  a  pecuniary  penalty  on  such  as  absented  themselves 
irom  divine  service.  But  there  being  no  provision  by  act 
of  parliament,  the  legality  of  the  method  was  debated.  For 
this  purpose,  the  secretary  wrote  in  the  queen^s  name  to  the 
lord  keeper  and  lord  treasurer,  to  require  the  judges'  opinion. 
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GRINDAL  These  two  lords  sent  to  sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  master  of  the 
Abp.Cant.  ^^jj^^  ^  summon  the  judges.   When  they  came  together,  their 

resolution  was,  that,  by  the  statute  of  the  1st  of  fSizabeth,  the 
commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes  had  authority  to  inflict 
any  punishment,  either  amerciament  or  otherwise,  which  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  allowed  of.  The  ground  of  their  opinion 
was,  because  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  authority  is  by 
Dec.  3,  the  statute  annexed  to  the  crown.  And,  by  the  same  statute, 
^^77*  her  majesty  is  empowered  to  commit  this  authority  to  such 
persons  as  she  thinks  fit  to  employ. 

To  make  this  resolution  bear,  and  come  up  to  the  case 
in  hand,  it  was  agreed  that  Dr.  Lewis,  an  eminent  civilian, 
should  consult  with  some  others  of  that  faculty,  and  deliver 
their  opinion  how  far  the  ecclesiastical  law  might  proceed. 

Thus  this  Lewis,  and  Dr.  Hammond,  another  civilian,  gave 
in  the  sense  of  the  canon  law  under  three  articles  :— 

The  opinion  I.  That  the  bishop,  but  no  other  inferior  judge,  may  punish 
fud^and  any  person,  ecclesiastical  or  lay,  by  a  pecuniary  mulct  for  any 
t^Zihe  ecclesiastical  crime  or  ofience,  especiaUy  if  he  perceives  the 
extent  ofths  party  is  more  afraid  of  such  a  penalty  than  of  the  Church 

commmion.   CCUSUreS. 

II.  By  the  ecclesiastical  law,  the  ordinary  may  set  a  pecu- 
niary punishment  upon  such  as  absent  themselves  from  divine 
service  without  reasonable  excuse,  especially  when  this  absence 
proceeds  from  contempt. 

III.  Some  canonists  affirm,  a  bishop  may  make  an  ordinance 
that  an  excommunicated  person  shall  pay  ten  pounds  for  every 
month  he  stands  excommunicated  out  of  contempt. 

From  hence  they  concluded,  that  recusants  might  be  punished 
in  the  pocket  by  virtue  of  the  ecclesiastical  law ;  and  the  next 
consequence,  as  the  master  of  the  rolls  drew  it,  was,  that  her 
majesty^s  commissioners  might  execute  that  law  by  authority 
of  their  commission;  and  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  and  others  learned  in  the  law.     Those  who  appeared  at 

560.  the  conference,  and  concurred  in  this  resolution,  were  the 
chief  justice  Dyer,    justice    Southcoate,    justice   Manwood, 

. .     .       justice   Mounson,  Dr.  Lewis,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  ' 

Archbishop  solicitor-general. 

2^"  23a  The  six  months  of  the  archbishop'*s  sequestration  being  now 
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expired,  the  lord  treasurer  sent  him  a  letter  by  Goodqian,  dean   eltza- 
of  Westminster,  to  acquaint  him  in  what  manner  the  Star-  v      ,^„1 
chamber  would  proceed  farther  against  him :  he  likewise  sent 
him  some  directions  for  disentangling  himself.     And  here  he 
advised  the  archbishop  to  declare  his  approbation  of  the  queen'^s 
proceedings  in  suppressing  prophesyings :  to  own  himself  sorry 
for  his  incompUance ;  to  make  a  general  acknowledgment  of  ^^-  P*  ^^' 
his  fault,  and  beg  the  queen^s  pardon. 

The  archbishop,  not  conscious  of  any  crime,  refused  to  be- 
tray his  innocence,  and  give  in  to  so  absolute  a  submission. 
However,  being  willing  to  go  as  far  as  he  could  towards  the 
queen'^s  satisfaction,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  lords  of  the  Star- 
chamber,  to  intercede  in  his  behalf.     It  runs  thus : 


**  To  the  Right  Hcmourahle  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  Privy-  Ardibi$hop 

Council  in  the  Star-Chamher,  utur  to  ike 

lords  of  the 

"  Aight  honourable,  and  my  singular  good  lords :  I  cannot  Star-^mr 
deny  but  that  I  have  been  commanded,  both  by  the  queen^s 
majesty  herself,  and  also  by  diveiB  of  your  honourable  lordships 
in  her  name,  to  suppress  all  those  exercises  within  my  province, 
that  are  conmionly  called  prophecies.  But  I  do  protest  before 
God,  the  Judge  of  all  hearts,  that  I  did  not  of  any  stubborn- 
ness or  wilfulness  refuse  to  accomplish  the  same,  but  only  upon 
conscience.  For  that  I  found  such  kind  of  exercise  set  down  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  use  of  the  same  to  have  continued 
in  the  primitive  Church ;  and  was  persuaded  that  (the  abuses 
being  reformed,  which  I  always  o£fered  myself  ready  to  labour 
in)  the  said  exercises  might  yet  serve  to  the  great  profit  of  the 
Church,  and  feared  that  the  utter  suppressing  of  them  would 
breed  offence ;  and  therefore  was  a  most  humble  suitor  unto 
her  majesty,  that  I  might  not  be  made  the  chief  instrument  in 
suppressing  the  same :  yet,  not  prejudicing  ov  condemning  any, 
that  in  respect  of  policy,  or  otherwise,  should  be  of  contrary 
judgment ;  or  being  of  authority,  should  suppress  them.  For 
I  know  right  well,  that  there  be  some  things  of  that  nature, 
wherein  divers  men  may  be  of  divers  opinions,  and  abound  in 
their  own  sense,  (being  not  repugnant  to  the  analogy  of  faith) 
without  any  prejudice  of  their  salvation,  or  any  prejudice  of 
either  to  other.  Notwithstanding,  howsoever  others,  being 
otherwise  persuaded,  might  safely  do  it,  yet  I  thought  it  not 
safe  for  me  (being  so  persuaded  in  mind)  to  be  the  doer  of 
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9.?i^pAL  that  whereof  mine  own  heart  and  conscience  would  condemn 

Add.  Cant. 

^ — V — '  me, 

'*  And  whereas  I  have  sustained  a  restraint  of  my  liberty, 
and  sequestration  of  my  jurisdiction,  now  by  the  space  of  six 
months,  I  am  so  far  from  repining  thereat,  or  thinking  myself 
injuriously  or  hardly  dealt  withal  therein  at  her  majesty'^s 
hands,  that  I  do  thankfully  embrace,  and  frankly  with  all 
humility  acknowledge  her  princely,  gracious,  and  rare  clemency 
towards  me :  who  havinir  authority  and  power  to  have  used 
greater  and  sharper  se^ity  agaJt  me,  L  for  good  policy 
and  example,  thmkmg  it  so  expedient,  hath  notwithstanding 
dealt  so  mercifully,  mildly,  and  gently  with  me. 

'^  But  the  greatest  grief  that  ever  I  had,  or  have,  is  the  loss 
of  her  majesty^s  favour,  and  the  sustaining  of  the  displeasure  of 
so  gracious  a  sovereign ;  by  whom  the  Church  and  realm  of 
England  hath  been  so  long  and  so  happily  governed.  And  by 
whom  myself,  privately  and  specially  above  other  subjects,  have 
received  so  many  and  so  great  benefits  above  all  my  deserving. 
For  the  recovery  of  whose  gracious  favour,  I  most  humbly  be- 
seech your  lordships  to  be  a  means  to  her  majesty  for  me. 
The  which  obtained,  I  shall  esteem  far  above  all  worldly  bene- 
fits whatsoever.  And  I  protest  here,  before  God  and  your 
honours,  that  not  only  my  dutiful  and  humble  obedience  to  her 
majesty  shall  be  such  as  she  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent  of 
her  gracious  goodness  and  clemency  shown  unto  me :  but  also, 
that  by  most  fervent,  hearty  and  daily  prayer,  as  I  have  done 

Nov.  29,  hitherto,  so  I  will  continue,  according  to  my  bounden  duty,  to 
make  most  earnest  suit  unto  Almighty  Grod  for  the  long  pre- 
servation  of  her  majesty^s  most  happy  reign,  to  the  imspeak- 

Cotton        able  benefit  of  the  Church  and  realm  of  England  \ 

Library, 

f'^l  ^»-  "  Edm.  Cantuau.'' 


fol.  280. 


April  24. 


This  letter  being  not  resigning  enough  to  satisfy  the  queen, 
the  sequestration  continued. 

Melvil'^s  project  for  a  farther  reformation  in  Scotland  had 
now  gained  ground :  insomuch,  that  at  the  next  assembly  held 
in  the  year  1578,  this  gentleman  was  chosen  moderator. 
Having  raised  himself  to  this  ascendant,  his  party  began  to 
open  their  design,  and  strike  more  directly  at  the  order  of 

'  Elizabeth  thought  that  the  moral  respomibility  of  wrong  commands  lies  with  the 
monarch,  and  that  ecclesiastical  officers  are  bound  to  obey  all  royal  orders;  just  as  by 
martial  law  all  subalterns  are  bound  by  the  injunctions  of  the  general. 
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bishops.     Thus  at  the  befrinninfic  of  the  assembly  it  was  de-    eliza- 

.  o  o  ^         ti  BETH 

creed,  ^^That  bishops,  and  all   others  bearing  ecclesiastical 


functions,  should  be  called  bj  their  own  names,  or  brethren.^  ^'a^^  ^^ 
That  is,  they  would  not  endure  the  style  of  lord  bishops.     This  biy. 
levelling  language  was  founded  on  a  misinterpretation  of  two  25^^^' "' 
texts  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  |j»^«  ""• 

The  next  step  was  somewhat  bolder :  for  it  was  farther  or-  TiupnMre%$ 
dained,  "  That  forasmuch  as  there  is  great  corruption  in  the  %ry  S^ 
state  of  bishops,  as  at  present  constituted  in  this  reahn,  the  ^^^^^ 
assembly,  being  desirous  to  provide  some  check  to  such  disor-  MS.  Acts. 
ders,  has  ordained  that  no  bishop  shall  be  elected  or  admitted 
before  the  next  general  assembly:'"  pursuant  to  this  order, 
*'*'  All  ministers  and  chapters  are  prohibited  to  proceed  to  the 
Section  of  any  bishop,  under  the  penalty  of  perpetual  depriva- 
tion."^   It  was  likewise  resolved,  that  this  business  should  be  idem, 
proposed  for  farther  consideration  at  the  next  assembly. 

To  smooth  the  way  for  the  design,  and  draw  a  farther  odium 
upon  episcopacy,  they  appointed  a  general  fast:  the  reason 
assigned  for  this  humiliation  is  said  '^  to  be  the  corruption  of  all 
estates :  and  the  general  coldness  and  indififerency  of  the  pro- 
fessors :  and  that  God  would  put  it  in  the  king^s  heart,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  estates  of  the  parliament,  to  estabUsh  such  a 
policy  and  discipline  in  the  Kirk,  as  is  craved  in  the  Word  of 
Grod.''''  The  second  book  of  discipline,  with  which  they  had  idem, 
lately  acquainted  the  regent,  was  now  under  debate  in  the 
Kirk. 

The  next  general  assembly  met  at  Stirling,  July  the  11th. 
And  here  it  is  plain  the  Presbyterian  interest  grew  stronger 
upon  the  progress.  For  now  the  members  came  to  a  unani- 
mous resolution,  that  the  act  of  the  last  assembly  forbidding  561 . 
the  election  of  bishops,  should  be  ^*  extended  to  all  time  coming, 
till  the  corruptions  in  the  estate  of  bishops  be  wholly  removed.'" 
It  was  likewise  ordained,  that  all  bishops  now  in  being  should 
submit  themselves  to  the  general  assembly  for  discipline  and 
i*eformation :  and  in  case  they  refused  to  comply  with  this 
order,  they  were  to  be  excommunicated.  idem. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  the  second  book  of  discipline  now 
upon  the  anvil,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  farther  de- 
scription of  the  old  one.     And  here  I  shall  begin  with  a  briefs  Mf 
account  of  the  form  of  divine  service,  commonly  called  Knox^s  ^SJJJJ*''^ 
Liturgy.     This  public  form  begins  with  a  confession,  but  ^^^vsf- 
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^.?^^P^^  nothinfir  of  absolution  follo\VB.    There  are  three  prayers  com- 

V — V — '  posed  for  this  purpose.     The  second  was  to  be  used  on 

Wednesdays,  which  was  a  day  appointed  for  Conunon  Prayer. 

The  third  was  to  be  used  before  the  sermon.    After  this  the 

people  sung  a  Psalm :  when  this  was  done,  the  minister  made 

an  extempore  prayer :  after  the  sermon,  a  prayer  for  the  whole 

state  of  Christ^s  Church  follows,  concluding  with  the  Lord^s 

Prayer :  after  this  there  is  a  short  Collect  for  perseverance, 

and  increase  of  faith,  of  which  the  congregation  makes  a  con- 

Tke  whole    fession  in  the  rehearsal  of  the  Apostles^  Creed.     When  the 

diacipiine  of  pcoplc  have  suug  another  Psalm,  the  minister  pronounces  the 

^^^  ^  blessing  in  the  plural  number,  thus,  "  the  Lord  bless  us,  and 

^cGHMncio/gave  US,'**  &c.     "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 

^^'     us  all,^  &c. 

But  here  the  rubric  gives  a  discretionary  latitude  in  these 
words :  ^*  It  shaQ  not  be  necessary  for  the  minister  daily  to 
repeat  all  these  things  before-mentioned ;  but  beginning  with 
some  manner  of  confession,  to  proceed  to  the  sermon :  which 
ended,  he  either  useth  the  prayer  for  all  estates  before-men- 
tioned, or  else  prayeth,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  move  his 
heart :  framing  the  same  according  to  the  time  and  matter 
which  he  hath  treated  of.^^ 
Id.  p.  47.  The  next  thing  I  shall  mention,  is  a  thanksgivmg  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  French.  And  here  there  is  a  very  acknow- 
ledging passage  for  queen  Elizabeth^s  putting  them  in  a  condi- 
tion to  oblige  the  French  forces  to  quit  the  kingdom :  this  was 
done  at  the  treaty  at  Leith  in  the  year  1560. 

The  confession  of  faith  used  in  the  English  congregation  at 
Cteneva  was  now  received  by  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Under 
the  article  of  the  Catholic  Church  they  make  this  society  partly 
invisible,  and  only  known  to  God,  ''  who  of  the  lost  sons  of 
Adam,  has  ordained  some  as  vessels  of  wrath  to  damnation, 
and  has  chosen  others  as  vessels  of  his  mercy  to  be  saved.^^ 

As  to  that  part  of  the  Church  which  is  visible,  they  distin- 
guish it  by  three  marks  : 

First,  by  receiving  the  word  of  Grod  contained  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament. 

Their  second  note  is  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord^s  supper. 

The  third  mark  is  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  consists  in 
admonition  and  correction. 
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Besides  this  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the?  own  a  politic  ma-   euza- 
gistrate  belongs  to  this  visible  Church.     But  by  making  the  ' 

civil  magistrate  essential  to  a  Churchi  they  must  deny  there 
was  any  such  society  tiU  the  reign  of  Oonstantine  the  Great. 
What  share  they  dlow  the  chief  magistrate  in  ecdesiastical 
matters,  appears  by  their  arguing  from  the  precedents  of 
Moses,  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  and  other  princes  under  the  Old 
Testament,  who,  as  they  observed,  purged  the  Church  of  God 
from  e(uperstition  and  idolatry.  From  hence  they  infer,  that 
the  defence  of  Chiisfs  Church  against  all  idolaters  and  heretics, 
is  part  of  the  office  of  a  Christian  magistrate. 

To  proceed,  and  add  something  to  what  has  been  already 
related  concerning  the  election  of  a  superintendent.  "  The 
people  were  demanded  whether  they  would  make  choice  of 
the  person  proposed  V  Upon  their  answering  in  the  affirmar 
tive,  the  next  question  was,  '^  Whether  they  would  honour  and 
obey  him  as  Chrisf's  minister,  and  comfort  and  assist  him  in 
every  thing  pertaining  to  his  charge  !^  To  this  they  were  to 
answer,  ^^  We  will ;  and  do  promise  him  such  obedience  as  be- 
comes the  sheep  to  give  their  pastor,  so  long  as  he  remains 
faithful  in  his  office.'^'*  After  several  questions  put  to  the 
electors  and  superintendent,  a  prayer  foUows  for  invocating  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  person  elected :  this  prayer  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  preacher  of  the  ordination  sermon.  After  this, 
the  rest  of  the  ministers,  with  the  elders  of  that  Church,  take  i^*  p*  ^8- 
the  person  elected  by  the  hand :  then  the  principal  minister 
gives  him  his  benediction ;  and  to  conclude  the  solemnity, 
reads  him  an  exhortation  to  integrity  and  diligence,  to  humi- 
lity, fortitude,  and  compassion  to  the  poor.  The  form  for 
electing  and  constituting  superintendents,  and  other  inferior 
ministers,  is  the  same. 

The  discipline  comes  next ;  and  here  the  ministers  are  not 
to  pass  over  any  crime  or  misbehaviour  without  admonition  or 
punishment.  Amongst  the  list  of  the  criminals,  besides  those 
of  a  blacker  guilt,  they  mention  drunkards,  slanderers,  usurers, 
covetous  persons,  libertines,  and  those  who  are  disobedient  to 
parents  or  governors. 

When  the  person  offending  continues  obstinate,  and  after 
three  admonitions  refuses  to  make  satisfaction,  they  proceed  to 
excommunication.  The  substance  of  the  sentence  runs  in 
these  words : 
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GRINDAL  ^'  O  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  thy  expressed  word  is  our  assurance, 
^ — ^'^  *"^  and  therefore,  in  boldness  of  the  same,  here  in  thy  name,  and 
^^^1^^  at  the  commandment  of  this  thy  present  congregation,  we  cut 
cation,  off,  secludo,  and  excommunicate  from  thy  body,  and  from  our 
society,  N.  as  a  proud  contemner,  and  slanderous  person,  and 
a  member  for  the  present,  altogether  corrupted,  and  pernicious 
to  the  body.  And  this  his  sin  (albeit  with  sorrow  of  our 
hearts)  by  virtue  of  our  ministry,  we  bind  and  pronounce  the  same 
to  be  bound,  in  heaven  and  earth.  We  farther  give  over,  into 
the  hands  and  power  of  the  devil,  the  said  N.  to  the  destnio* 
tion  of  his  flesh ;  straitly  charging  all  that  profess  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  whose  knowledge  this  our  sentence  shall  come,  to  re- 
pute and  hold  the  said  N.  accursed  and  unworthy  of  the  fSuni- 
liar  society  of  Christians ;  declaring  unto  all  men,  that  such  as 
hereafter  (before  his  repentance)  shall  haunt,  or  &miliarly  ac- 
company him,  are  partakers  of  his  impiety,  and  subject  to  the 
like  condemnation. 

*^  This  our  sentence,  O  Lord  Jesus,  pronounced  in  thy  name, 
and  at  thy  commandment,  we  humbly  beseech  thee  to  ratify 
even  according  to  thy  promise.^ 

Then  they  proceed  to  a  prayer  for  the  repentance  of  the 
person  excommunicated. 

The  manner      Thoso  who  rccover  from  their   obstinacy,  cannot  be  re- 

of  penance,  admitted  to  commuuiou  till  they  have  stood  at  least  three 
Sundays  at  the  church-door.  After  this  term,  and  satisfaction 
made,  some  of  the  elders  convey  him  to  the  place  appointed  for 
penitents,  where  he  is  to  stand  till  the  sermon  is  over,  in  the 
same  habit  in  which  he  made  his  satisfaction.  To  give  a  more 
particular  instance  as  to  the  manner  of  penance:  a  person 
guilty  of  murder  is  obliged  to  stand  three  Sundays  at  the 
church-^loor,  uncovered  and  barefoot,  and  in  a  poor  neglected 

5g2.  dress.  He  is  likewise  obliged  to  hold  the  weapon  with  which 
he  conmiitted  the  murder,  or  one  like  it,  bloody  in  his  hand  : 
and  then  make  his  confession  in  a  mortifying  form  there  pre- 

. .     oe      scribed.     The  form  of  absolution  is  as  follows : 

Id.  p.  85. 

The  form  of     "  ^°  *^®  name  and  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  I,  the  minister 
olieoMion,    of  his  blcsscd  Evangel,  with  consent  of  the  whole  ministry  and 
Church,  absolve  thee  N.  from  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, from  the  sin  by  thee  committed,  and  from  all  censures 
laid  against  thee  for  the  same  heretofore,  according  to  thy  re- 
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pentance ;  and  pronounce  thy  sin  to  be  loosed  in  heaven,  and   eltza- 
thee  to  be  received  again,  to  the  society  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  his  % — ,,-J^ 
body  the  Church,  to  the  participation  of  his  sacraments,  and 
finally  to  the  fruition  of  all  his  benefits,  in  the  name  of  God, 
the  Father,  tlie  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.     So  be  it.''  "•  p  "6- 

The  compiler  of  this  Liturgy,  and  the  time  of  its  public  ap- 
probation, are  mentioned  at  the  end  in  these  words. 

^'This  book  is  thought  necessary  and  profitable  for  the 
Church,  and  commanded  to  be  printed  by  the  general  assem- 
bly. Set  forth  by  John  Knox,  minister ;  and  signed  by  us, 
whose  names  follow,  as  we  are  appointed  by  the  said  general 
assembly,  1567.  '^* 

"  John  Willock.  David  Lindesay. 

Mb.  John  Cbaig.  Gulielmus  Chbistisonus. 

Robert  Pont.  James  Craig,''  &c. 
John  Row. 

The  reader  may  observe,  there  is  mention  made  of  Common 
Prayer  in  this  Liturgy.     This  in  Knox's  History  is  called  the 
*'  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  and  ordered  to  be  read  on  Sun- 
days and  other  festival-days  in  the  parish  churches.     It  was 
part  of  this  order  that  the  lessons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment were  likewise  to  be  read,  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the 
calendar.     This  provision  was  made  by  the  lords  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1557,  or,  as  Spotswood 
reckons  it,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.    By  the  way.  History  of 
this  public  office  for  divine  worship  was  ordered  to  be  read  mati^n^of 
before  Knox  came  fipom  Geneva.     It  is  likewise  mentioned  in  ^^Y**^^" 
Knox's  Liturgy  as  a  form  then  in  use,  and  prior  to  that  compo-  p  112. 
sition  ;  which  was  not  drawn  up  till  several  years  after  Knox's  />mSr»wI! 
return  into  Scotland.     This  book  of  Common  Prayer  therefore  '^"^,  •" 

•^  Knox  9 

enjoined  by  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  and  now  mentioned  LUur^  the 
in  Knox's  form,  must  be  either  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  o^mtm 
used  in  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  Geneva  Liturgy :  for  i^^ 
as  for  any  third,  it  is  not  so  much  as  pretended  for  those  times. 
Now,  that  this  book  was  not  the  Geneva  Liturgy,  may  be  in- 
ferred: 

First,  from  the  incredibility  of  so  many  copies  translated 
into  the  Scotch  language. 
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GRIND AL      Secondly,  in  the  Genevian  foiin^  there  is  no  rubric  for  the 
'^ — Iv — '  observation  of  any  other  holidays,  excepting  Sundays.     Nei- 
ther is  there  any  direction  in  the  Scotch  Grenevian  form  for 
reading  the  lessons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  excepting 
in  the  treatise  of  fasting,  which  was  not  drawn  up  by  the  assem- 
bly till  the  year  1565.     It  is  true,  here  are  Psalms  appointed, 
and  lessons  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  nothing  out  of  the 
Knox*8        New.     But  in  no  other  part  of  this  Scotch  Grenevian  Liturgy 
p.  126.  i7i,  is  there  the  least  mention  of  lessons :  from  whence  it  is  evident 
that  the  book  appointed  to  be  read  by  the  lords  of  the  congre- 
gation was  not  the  Genevian  Liturgy. 

Farther,  I  have  abeady  observed  from  Buchanan,  that  the 
Scotch  'prescribed  the  worship  and  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  order  to  form  an  alliance  with  that  nation,  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  French. 

Fourthly.  By  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  it  appears  that 
the  order  of  Qeneva,  as  it  is  called,  was  then  only  used  in  some 
Spotswood,  churches.     Now  this  First  Book  of  Discipline  was  not  drawn 
^'  till  the  year  1560,  which  was  more  than  two  years  posterior  to 

the  order  of  the  associated  lords  for  reading  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  in  all  parishes  of  the  realm.     In  short,  the 
Geneva  form  had  no  face  of  a  public  establishment  till  the 
general  assembly  held  at  Edinburgh,  December  26,  1562.  For 
then,  and  not  before,  it  was  ordained  that  one  uniform  order 
should  be  observed  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  in 
the  solemnities  of  marriages,  and  at  burials.     And  that  all 
the  A^Mm^^  thcsc  cercmonics  should  be  regulated  by  the  Kirk  of  Greneva. 
biy,  foi.  35.       Thus  the  Geneva  Liturgy  was  making  its  way  in  Scotland. 
But  it  seems  this  provision  was  not  sufficient  to  give  it  a  gene- 
ral prevalence,  and  discharge  the  English  service.     For,  at  a 
general  assembly  held  at  Edinburgh,  December  25,  1564,  it  is 
Id.  foi.  104.  ordained,  "  That  every  minister,  exhorter,  and  reader,  should 
have  one  of  the  psalm  books  lately  printed  at  Edinburgh,  and 
use  the  order  therein  contained  in  prayers,  marriage,   and 
administration  of   the  sacrament;^      Thus,   notwithstanding 
Knox'*s  warm   censure  of  the   English  Common  Prayer,  he 
found  no  small  difficulty  in  setting  it  aside.     For,  from  what 
The  English  has  been  already  observed,  it  is  plain  the  English  Liturgy  con- 
pubi^  In    tinned  seven  years,  at  least,  with  the  Scotch  Keformation ;  that 
^^"^■^^  is,  from  December  1557,  to  the  same  month  1564.  I  shaD  con- 
yean,         clude  this  subject  with  the  testimony  of  the  compilers  of  the 
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Scottish  Liturgy,  sent  to  Edinburgh  for  the  use  of  that  king-    eliza- 

dom,  in  the  year  1637  :  in  the  preface  to  this  book  it  is  said,  n /  '^ 

^'  That  it  was  then  known  that  divers  years  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Scotch  had  no  other  order  for  Common  Prayer,  but 
the  English  Liturgy  .*" 

And  now,  having  given  the  reader  a  brief  account  of  Enox^s 
Liturgy,  I  shall  return  to  the  project  for  putting  an  end  to 
episcopacy,  and  introducing  the  second  Book  of  Discipline. 
This  design  was  now  considerably  advanced,  as  may  be  col- 
lected by  the  hard  conditions  put  upon  the  bishops  at  the  next 
general  assembly.  By  the  order  of  this  Kirk  meeting,  the  Oct.  24, 
bishops  are  required  '^to  be  ministers  or  pastors  of  one^;^^J^j|, 
flock,  to  usurp  no  criminal  jurisdiction,  not  to  vote  in  parlia- 
ment in  the  name  of  the  Kirk,  without  commission  from  the 
general  assembly.  Not  to  receive  the  Church  revenues  for 
maintaining  their  ambition  and  epicurism :  that  these  revenues 
ought  to  be  distributed  amongst  a  great  many  pastors,  and 
employed  for  the  support  of  pubUc  schools  and  the  poor :  and 
that  the  bishops  ought  to  be  contented  with  a  moderate  pro- 
portion. They  were  likewise  required  not  to  insist  on  the  titles 
of  temporal  lords,  nor  engage  in  civil  jurisdiction,  nor  ^  empire 
it  over  particular  elderships,'*  but  be  subject  to  the  same ;  nor 
take  upon  them  to  visit  any  bounds  not  committed  to  them  by 
the  Church.  And,  lastly,  if  any  more  corruptions  should  after- 
wards be  discovered  in  the  state  of  bishops,  they  were  to  con- 
sent to  a  reformation.'"  ^®  a^^'*  **^ 

To  go  on  with  the  affiiiirs  of  the  Church  in  Scotland.     This  biy. 
summer  the  parliament  sat  at  Stirling :  and  now  Melvil  and  ^^hi^er 
his  party  having  finished  the  second  Book  of  Discipline,  laid  it  ^  *^^' 
before  the  estates  for  their  approbation.     The  parliament  hav-  ammed, 
ing  no  leisure  to  examine  it  in  the  house,  ordered  a  conunittee  ^'^y^  1573^ 
to  treat  with  the  delegates  of  the  assembly.     And,  in  case  they 
came  to  an  agreement  upon  the  heads,  the  book  was  to  have 
a  legal  establishment :  how  long  this  matter  stuck,  will  be         ^63. 
related  afterwards.     At  present  I  shall  proceed  to  give  the 
reader  this  second  Book  of  Discipline,  together  with  the  agree- 
ment, qualification,  or  demurring,  of  the  state-committee,  to 
the  respective  articles.     It  stands  to  this  substance  in  Spots- 
wood,  transcribed  with  the  marginal  notes  from  the  original  ^  ^^^.^^^^^ 
record.  Uiit.  p.  289. 
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Abp.  Cant. 

^^jj^^^  Heads  and  Conclumns  of  the  Church :  and^  Jirsty  of  the  Policy 
book  o/dis-  thereof  in  General^  wherein  it  differs  from  the  Civil. 

cipline 

So^Pret-  '^  I.  The  Church  of  Ood  is  sometimes  largely  taken  for  all 
^^^A^TMd,   them  that  profess  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  thus  it  is 

a  society  not  only  of  the  godly,  but  also  hypocrites,  who  make 

an  outward  profession  of  the  true  religion. 

2.  Agreed.       ^'  ^«  Somctimcs  the  Church  is  taken  in  a  stricter  sense,  and 

comprehends  only  the  elect ;  and  sometimes  the  notion  is  still 
more  confined,  and  reaches  no  farther  than  those  who  exercise 
spiritual  functions. 

3.  Affned  "  3.  The  Church  in  this  last  sense  has  a  power  of  jurisdic- 
a^f^is  tio^  ^^^  government,  granted  by  God  for  the  benefit  of  the 
conM^ime*     whole  socicty. 

them  thai  ^^  4.  This  ecdcsiastical  power  is  an  authority  granted  by 
^^^ad  ^od  the  Father,  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  it 
pM^n  in  jg  crranted  to  his  Church  by  the  word  of  God,  and  is  to  be 
^^ongrega-     executod  by  thoso  to  whom  the  spiritual  government  of  the 

4.  Continued  Church  is  Committed  by  lawful  calling. 

nMo^'  "  ^'  "^^  polity  and  power  of  the  Church  is  an  order  or 
and  when  it  form  of  Spiritual  government,  exercised  by  those  entrusted  with 
"  Thupow-  it  by  the  word  of  Gk)d.  The  grant  of  it  is  therefore  iounedi- 
frwn^  to  ^^y  made  to  the  oi&ce-bearer,  by  whom  it  is  managed  for  the 
^jj^^^  advantage  of  the  whole  body. 

should  be  un-  ''  6.  This  powcr  is  differently  used;  for  sometimes  it  is  ex- 
^^^^^^-^  ecuted  mostly  by  the  teachers ;  sometimes  it  is  managed  con- 
^•^^-Jf*  jointly  by  the  mutual  consent  of  those  that  bear  office  and 
bearers,  and  charge  {liter  the  form  of  judgment.  The  former  is  caUed 
^^  ^  *  potestas  ordinis,'  the  other,  *  potestas  jurisdictionis."' 
meduu^y  or      «  7.  These  two  kinds  of  power  have  both  one  ground,  and 

tinmediaieiy,  ,       *         ,  c?  * 

5.  Be/erred'  ouc  final  cause,  but  are  different  in  the  form  and  manner  of  ex- 
%aMming.  ^cutiou,  as  appears  by  what  our  Saviour  has  delivered  in  the 
^-  L^  rfi  ™th  and  xviiith  of  St.  Matthew. 

fffords  Of  tns 

article  are  '^  8.  This  ccclesiastical  polity  and  jurisdiction  is  of  a  differ- 
ne^satyT  ^^^  ^^^  distinct  nature  from  that  called  the  civil  power ;  though 
and  there-    ^jq^Jj  f\^Q  Q^e  and  the  other  are  derived  from  God,  and  tend  to 

/ore  to  be  ^ 

deleted,       the  samc  end. 

8.  A^!ved.       '^  d*  For  this  power  ecclesiastical  flows  immediately  from 

9.  Say,  in-   Qq^^  i^j J  ^y^Q  Mediator  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  spiritual ;  not 
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having  any  temporal  head  in  the  earth,  but  only  Christ,  the    ELii^A^ 

spiritual  King,  and  Governor  of  the  Church.  v 1. L» 

"10.  It  is  a  title  falsely  usurped  by  Antichrist  to^l  him-  ^J^^' 
self  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  ought  not  to  be  given  to  any  z'?^*^  ^ 
angel  or  mortal  whatever.  AainM^,^'* 

"11.  This  power  and  polity  of  the  Church,  therefore,  should  ithJt^, 
be  clearly  grounded  upon  the  word  of  God,  and  taken  from  the  J  J-  'i^^^d 
pure  fountains  of  the  Scripture. 

"  12.  It  belongs  to  kings^  princes,  and  magistrates,  to  be  12.  Agreed^ 
called  lords  and  dominators  over  their  subjects ;  but  in  the  M^^tron/i?, 
spiritual  government  of  the  Church,  the  style  of  Lord  and  Mas-  '^^^^^^ 
ter  ought  to  be  given  to  none  but  Christ.     As  for  those  that  ^  caiied . 
bear  office  in  the  Church,  they  ought  not  to  usurp  dominion,  their  fi(^lr 
nor  be  called  lords,  but  ministers,  disciples,  and  servants,  ]tiaa"'^' 

"  13.  Notwithstanding,  as  the  ministers  and  others  of  the  j«>«fe, 
ecclesiastical  state  are  subject  to  the  magistrate    civilly,  so  caiffowm^ 
ought  the  person  of  the  magistrate  be  subject  to  the  Church  ^^^^^uj^i. 
spiritually,  and  in  ecclesiastical  government.  ^ai  disci- 

"  14.  The  exercise  of  both  these  jurisdictions  cannot  ordi-u./te/en-ed 
narily  be  united  in  one  person.  fv^% 

"15.  The  civil  power  is  called  the  power  of  the  sword ;  the  ^^  ^^ 
other  the  power  of  the  keys.  biXops  shall 

"  16.  The  civil  power  should  command  the  spiritual  to  per-  i/}.  J^^ 
form  their  office  according  to  the  word  of  God ;  the  spiritual  ^^/^^f^ 
rulers  are  to  require  the  Christian  magistrate  to  administer  Wum  of  the 
justice,  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  and  the  public  ^l^^'grwd. 
repose. 

"  17.  The  magistrate  commands  in  things  external  for  pro*  17-  Defr- 
moting  the  public  tranquillity ;  but  the  minister  manages  ex-  resolved 
temal  things  only  with  reference  to  conscience.  mintiiene^rt. 

"  The  18th  is  no  more  than  an  explication  of  the  17th,  and  15.  Anaio- 
stands  referred  in  the  margin.  ^^' 

"  19.  The  civil  magistrate  gets  obedience  by  the  sword,  and  19.  ffere  is 
other  external  means :  but  the  minister  by  the  spiritual  sword,       "^' 
and  spiritual  means. 

"  20.  The  magistrate  ought  neither  to  preach,  administer  20.  Agreeti, 
the  sacraments,  nor  execute  the  censures  of  the  Church,  nor  ^^^^^ 
yet  prescribe  any  rule  how  it  should  be  done,  but  command  the  ^ff^^rate 
minister  to  observe  the  rule  prescribed  in  the  word,  and  punish  S^S^^ 
transgressors  by  civil  means.     The  minister  on  the  other  side  STcAar^, 

VOL.  VI.  Q  q 
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GRINDAL  exercises  not  the  civil  jurisdiction,  but  teaches  the  magistrate 
1— t  JH^  how  it  should  be  exercised  according:  to  the  word. 
heunder-^  "21.  The  magistrate  ought  to  assist,  maintain,  and  fortify 
stood  of  eay  ^j^^  jurisdiction  of  the  Church;  the  ministers  should  assist 
iwn.and  their  pHnccs  in  all  things  agreeable  to  the  word,  provided 
^ndjJrt  they  neglect  not  their  charge  by  involving  themselves  in  civil 

ofihisariide  affairs. 
to  farther 

refuonittff.  ^^  22.  Finally,  as  ministers  are  subject  to  the  judgment  and 
offncd.ihUt  punishment  of  magistrates  in  external  things,  if  they  offend ; 
the  moots-    gQ  ought  the  macnstrates  to  submit  themselves  to  the  discipline 

inite  ought  ©  ^O  ,  ^  * 

not  to  ad-     of  the  Church,  if  they  transgress  in  matters  of  conscience  and 

minister  the        ■•    • 
meraments.    religion. 

2{.Re/erretL 
'tl.Refcrred. 

"  Chapter  IL — Of  the  Parts  or  Polity  of  the  Churchy  and 
Persons  or  Office-hearers  to  whom  the  AdministraHon  is 
committed. 

].  The  name  ^^1*  In  the  polity  of  the  Church  some  are  appointed  to  be 
%t^th  m  rulers,  and  the  rest  to  obey,  according  to  God's  word,  and  the 
//iwawur^u  inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  always  under  one  Head  and  Chief 

taken  for  tlie  ^    *  ♦  ^i     •   j 

Church  in     Grovemor,  Jesus  Chnst. 

^^mA  "  2.  The  whole  polity  of  the  Church  consists  chiefly  in  these 
^^fi^  ^  three  things,  doctrine,  discipline,  and  distribution  ;  under 
ChurcA.       doctrine,  the  administration  of  the  holy  sacraments  is  compre- 

'       d  trill 
tides, 

i.  Re/erred,  of  officcrs  in  the  Church ;  that  is  to  say,  ministers  or  preach- 
564.         ^^9  elders  or  governors,  and  deacons  or  distributors;  and  all 

these  may  be  ranged  under  the  general  denomination  of  mini»* 

ters  of  the  Church. 

4.  Referred,      ^^  4.  Notwithstanding  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  King,  High- 

priest,  and  Head  of  the  Church,  yet  he  makes  use  of  the  minis- 
try of  men  as  necessary  officers  in  his  government. 

5.  Referred.      ^^  The  5th  article  proves  the  4th  by  instances  from   the 

Scripture,  both  before  the  law,  under  the  law,  and  under  the 
Gospel.  These  men  are  said  to  be  endowed  with  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  raised  iip  for  the  government  of  the 
Church. 

6.  Referred.      "  6.  And  to  prevent  all  pretences  for  tyranny,  it  is  God 

Almighty'^H  pleasure  that  these  officers  should  govern   with 


^R^fA      "  ^*  ^^  consequence  of  this  division,  there  are  three  kinds 
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mutual  consent  of  brethren,  with  parity  of  power,  and  every    eijza-  . 
one  within  the  compass  of  their  respective  functions.  v ^^_L/ 

*'  7.  In  the  New  Testament  under  the  Gospel  he  hath>used  7.  Referred, 
the  ministry  of  the  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  and 
doctors,  in  the  administration  of  the  word ;  the  ddership  for 
good  order  and  administration  of  discipline,  the  deaconship  to 
have  the  care  of  ecclesiastical  goods. 

"  8.  Some  of  these  ecclesiastical  functions  are  ordinary,  8«  Werred. 
some  extraordinary,  or  temporary.  Under  this  latter  Head  the 
apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists  are  to  be  reckoned :  these 
are  not  perpetual,  but  have  now  ceased  in  the  Church :  not* 
withstanding  it  may  please  God  to  revive  them  again  for  some 
time  upon  extraordinary  occasions. 

"  9.  There  are  four  ordinary  offices  or  functions  in  the  9.  Referred. 
Church  of  God ;  the  pastor,  minister  or  bishop,  the  doctor^ 
the  presbyter  or  elder,  and  the  deacon. 

"  10.  As  these  offices  are  perpetual,  so  no  other  ought  to  lo.Rc/en-ed. 
be  admitted  in  the  Church  of  God.     From  whence  it  follows, 

"11.  That  all  ambitious  titles  invented  in  the  kingdom  o{  U-Rffirred. 
Antichrist,  and  his  usurped  hierarchy,  and  which  are  none  of 
these  four  sorto  of  offices,  ought  to  be  rejected. 

"  Chapter   III. — How  the  Persons  that  hear  Ecclesiastical 
Fumctions  are  to  he  admitted  to  their  offices. 

"  In  the  first  place  they  make  a  calling  to  this  function 
necessary :  this  caUing  they  define  a  lawful  way  for  the  pro* 
moting  qualified  persons  to  any  special  office  in  the  Church  of 
God.  There  are  two  sorts  of  callings :  one  by  immediate  and 
extraordinary  mission;  and  thus  the  apostles  and  prophets 
were  called  by  God  Almighty ;  but  where  a  Church  is  fully 
formed  and  settled,  this  immediate  designation  is  not  to  be 
expected.  The  ordinary  calling  requires  an  approbation  from 
men,  according  to  God^s  Word,  and  the  order  established  in 
the  Church.  However,  none  ought  to  presume  upon  any 
ecclesiastical  office  unless  his  conscience  declares  for  his  in- 
tegrity, and  prompts  him  to  it.  This  ordinary  calling  consi.sts 
of  election  and  ordination :  election  is  the  appointing  a  person 
to  a  vacancy.  The  choice  is  to  be  made  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
eldership,  together  with  the  consent  of  the  congregation  where 
the  person  is  to  officiate.''' 

^q2 
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GRiNDAL  This  last  article  is  referred ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  chapter, 
^JIl,J^  both  precedent  and  subsequent,  is  agreed  by  the  state-com- 
mittee. 

^^  The  general  qualifications  required  in  those  promoted  to 
the  pastoral  office  are  orthodoxy  and  a  regularity  of  manners. 

^*'  Ordination  is  the  separation  and  sanctifying  of  the  person 
appointed  by  God  and  his  Church.  The  ceremonies  of  ordina* 
tion  are  fasting,  prayer,  and  imposition  of  hands  by  the  elder- 
ship. The  persons  ordained  are  to  remember  that  the  extent 
of  their  function  is  limited  by  Grod'*s  word.  From  whence, 
as  they  proceed,  it  follows,  they  are  to  assume  no  titles  but 
what  the  Scripture  gives  them ;  and  distinguish  not  themselves 
by  any  marks  of  dignity  or  secular  honour.  And  lastly,  that 
all  these  office-bearers  should  be  tied  to  their  particular  flocks, 
and  reside  with  them. 


"  ChapteIi  IV.— ^0/"  ths  Ojice-bearergy  and  Jlrst  of  the  Pastors 

and  Ministers, 

^^  Pastors,  bishops,  or  ministers  are  those  who  are  appointed 
to  particular  congregations,  which  they  are  to  govern  by  the 
word  of  Ood.  Thus,  for  this  reason,  they  are  sometimes  called 
pastors,  because  they  feed  their  congregation,  sometimes 
bishops,  because  they  oversee  and  guard  their  flock ;  sometimes 
ministers,  upon  the  score  of  their  service  and  office;  and 
sometimes  presbyters  or  seniors  in  regard  of  the  gravity  and 
solemnity  of  behaviour,  for  which  they  ought  to  be  remarkable. 
No  person  ought  to  be  chosen  into  the  ministry  without  the 
assignment  of  a  particular  congregation :  no  man  ought  to 
usurp  this  office  without  lawful  calling.  Those  who  are  duly 
elected,  and  have  undertaken  the  ministerial  office,  are  not 
allowed  the  liberty  to  return  to  a  secular  life ;  and  therefore, 
in  case  they  desert  their  function,  they  are  to  be  excommuni- 
cated«  No  pastor  is  to  have  the  liberty  of  quitting  his  congre- 
Fe/erred.  gatiou  without  the  permission  of  the  provincial  assembly. 
Preaching  and  administration  of  the  sacraments  is  the  pastor'^s 
business.  He  is  likewise  to  pray  for  the  people,  and  pronounce 
the  blessing.  He  is  to  inspect  the  behaviour  of  bis  flock,  that 
he  may  be  the  better  directed  in  his  exhortations  and  reproof. 
And  after  lawful  proceedings  of  the  eldership,  it  is  the  minis- 
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ter's  function  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  binding  and  loosing    Syivf  * 
pursuant  to  the  power  of  the  keys  sranted  the  Church.  ^ .— ^ 

^'  It  belongs  to  him  likewise,  after  lawful  proceeding  in  ihepiooeedi^ 
matter  by  the  eldership,  to  solemnize  marriage.  And  lastly, 
all  public  denunciations,  as  they  call  them,  that  are  made  in 
the  Church  concerning  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  belong  to  the  minis- 
ter's office :  for  he  is  the  messenger  and  herald  betwixt  Gk)d 
and  the  people  in  all  these  affiiirs.^ 

The  articles  of  this  chapter  are  all  agreed  by  the  state-com- 
mittee, excepting  the  marginal  refeirences,  which  will  likewise 
be  the  method  in  all  those  that  follow. 


"  Chapter  V. — Of  Doctors  and  their  Offices^  and  of  Schools. 

"  One  of  the  two  ordinary  and  perpetual  functions  of  those  ^^  ^^^ 
that  labour  in  the  word  is  the  ofSce  of  the  doctor,  who  may  re^rtd  to 
also  come  under  the  denomination  of  prophet,  bishop,  elder, -{^^^ 
and  catechiser.  His  business  is  to  expound  the  Scriptures  565^ 
without  any  application  to  the  audience.  The  design  of  his 
function  is  to  instruct  the  faithful  in  sound  doctrine,  to  pre- 
serve the  true  sense  of  the  Gospel,  and  prevent  the  growth  of 
ignorance  and  error :  and  thus  he  stands  distinguished  from 
the  pastor  in  qualifications  and  management ;  for  the  doctor's 
function  is  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  faith  without  rhetoric 
and  amplification :  this  is  supposed  to  be  his  talent.  But  the 
pastor  has  the  gift  of  wisdom,  as  they  speak :  this  he  is  to  em- 
ploy in  a  more  pathetical  and  affecting  way.  He  is  to  apply  to 
the  passions  in  order  to  gain  the  heart,  and  command  the 
practice.  Under  the  name  and  office  of  doctors,  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities  are  comprehended.  The  doctor  being 
an  elder,  ought  to  assist  the  pastor  in  the  government  of  the 
Church :  his  concurrence  with  the  elders,  his  brethren,  is  like- 
wise requisite.  The  reason  is,  because  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scripture,  which  is  the  only  judge  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
is  committed  to  his  charge.  But  preaching,  administering  the 
sacraments,  and  the  solemnities  of  marriage,  are  none  of  the 
doctor's  business,  unless  he  has  the  pastoral  office  annexed  to 
his  character.  And  lastly,  notwithstanding  this  distinction, 
the  pastor  may  be  allowed  to  teach  in  schools. 
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Abp.  Cant. 
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Chapter  VI. —  The  Elders  and  tlmr  Office, 


77ieper- 
petuityof 
elders  re- 
ferred to 
farther  deli- 
l/eration. 


Referred, 


Referred, 


'*  The  word  '  elder/  in  Scripture,  is  sometimes  attributed  to 
age,  and  sometimes  to  office  ;  and,  when  it  imports  an  office, 
it  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  large  signification,  and  comprehends 
pastors  and  doctors,  no  less  than  those  who  are  called  seniors 
or  elders.  We  call  those  elders  whom  the  Apostle  calls  presi- 
dents or  gavemors.  The  office  is  always  necessary,  and,  by 
consequence,  perpetual,  and  is  a  spiritual  function.  Elders, 
lawfuUy  called,  and  endowed  with  proper  qualifications,  must 
not  have  the  liberty  to  quit  their  office.  However,  the  election 
of  elders,  in  certain  congregations,  may  be  carried  to  such 
a  number,  that  there  may  be  enough  to  officiate  by  turns,  and 
relieve  each  other.  And,  for  this,  the  courses  of  the  Levites 
in  the  business  of  the  temple  may  serve  for  a  precedent. 

"  The  number  of  elders  in  every  congregation  ought  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  precincts  and  the  necessities 
of  the  people.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  elders  should 
be  teachers  or  doctors,  though  this  advantage  of  character 
ought  to  be  aimed  at  \ 

''  How  they  ought  to  be  qualified  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
express  declaration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  canons,  as  they 
call  them,  set  down  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul. 

^'  Their  business,  as  well  singly  as  in  conjunction,  is  to  over- 
see the  behaviour  of  their  charge :  that  neither  misbelief  nor 
immorality  comes  in  upon  them.  It  is  part  of  the  function  of 
these  elders  to  assist  the  pastor  in  visiting  the  sick,  and 
in  examining  those  that  come  to  the  Lord^s  table.  They 
are  to  take  care  the  acts  of  the  respective  assembly  are  duly 
executed:  they  must  admonish  all  people  of  their  duties, 
pursuant  to  the  Scripture  directions ;  and  those  things  they 
find  too  stubborn  for  private  correction,  they  must  delate  to 
the  eldership  or  presbytery.  And,  lastiy,  their  principal 
business  is  to  constitute  assemblies,  with  the  pastors  and 
doctors  for  the  execution  of  discipline ;  and  to  tiiese  assem- 
blies all  persons  residing  within  the  precinct  are  obliged  to 
submit  their  conduct. 

I  The  Scotch  reformers  seem  very  properly  to  have  distinguished  between  the  cha- 
racter and  ofiBce  of  priest  and  presbyter.  These  two  titles,  though  often  confounded, 
have  no  identity  of  etymology,  or  signification,  whatsoever,  but  pertain  to  different 
spheres  of  Church  government. — Vide  Suicer's  Thesaurus. 
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Chaptee  VII. — 0/ Elderships  aiid  Assetnblies.  and  of       eliza- 

Dtsciphne.  ^ 

*^  EldershipB  are  generally  constituted  of  pastors,  doctors, 
and  those  commonly  called  elders,  Hhat  labour  not  in  the 
word  and  doctrine/     Assemblies  may  be  ranged  under  a  four- 
fold division  :  they  either  represent  a  particular  congregation, 
a  province,  a  whole  nation,  or  several  Christian  kingdoms  and 
governments.     All  ecclesiastical  assemblies  have  authority  to  '^^l^ 
meet  in  a  lawful  way  for  treating  ecclesiastical  matters.     To  be  ^  ^^^^ «'» 
more  particular:  they  have  power  to  fix  the  circumstances  ottwlZiJ has 
time  and  place;  and  thus  every  assembly  may  appoint  the^jj^'^ 
when  and  the  where  for  the  meeting  of  the  next.     In  aU]^^'?^*'*" 
assemblies,   a  moderator  should  be  chosen  by  the  consent  yearly,  his 
of  the  members.     His  function  is  to  propose  business,  to  '^^ 
collect  the  votes  of  the  house,  and  keep  good  order.    And  ^'«<7  wfe^ 
here  he  is  to  be  particularly  careful  that  the  debates  turn  only /row  the 
upon  ecclesiastical  aflkirs;  that  the  assembly  makes  no  en-^^^^^' 
croachment  upon  the  state,  nor  reaches  into  any  thinir  belons^  ^^j^'^* 
ing  to  civil  jurisdiction.     Every  assembly  has  authority  io  please  to 
delegate  one  or  more  of  their  members  to  visit  their  precinct,  ^^  irdu- 
and  examine  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  and  people.  ^'tS^Tfi?- 

^^  The  visitation  of  Churches  is  not  an  ordinary  ecclesiastical  le*^  only, 
office,  confined  to  a  single  person, — ^neither  is  it  necessary  for^s^yj,^",?' 
a  vicHtor  to  be  called  a  bishop, — ^neither  is  this  office  to  continue  T^TH^^" 
always  in  the  hands  of  the  same  person  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  therein, 
vidthin  the  power  of  the  eldership  to  employ  what  persons  they 
please,  '  pro  re  nata.^     The  great  end  of  all  assemblies  is,  first,  Referred  to 
to  secure  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  from  error  and  alloy ;  '^g/^fand 
and,  in  the  next  place,  to  maintain  the  Church  in  a  condition  ^'i  ^/^^ 
of  decency  and  good  order.     And  thus,  for  the  preserving  of 
order,  assemblies  may  make  constitutions  for  regulating  the 
conduct  of  all  the  faithful.     They  have  likewise  power  to  abro-  fnspirittMi 
gate  and  annul  all  ordinances  and  ecclesiastical  decrees,  which    "^^y- 
prove  unserviceable,  which  do  not  correspond  with  the  time,  or 
are  abused  by  the  people.     The  entire  execution  of  discipline,  ^/7'j«'i ''"/' 
for  contempt  and  other  OTOUces,  is  lodged  in  their  hands.  acts  insjnri- 

This  article  is  referred,  and  so  is  the  whole  remainder  of  this  ^Mtiieylnvty 
chapter.     To  iro  on  with  Andrew  Melvil,  and  the  i:^t  of  his '^^  "'*',, 

*■       ,  ,     ^  ...  same  as  the 

party,  in  this  "  Book  of  Discipline  :''^ —  -necessity  of 

'•  The  first  kind  of  assemblies,*"  say  they,  "  though  within  <^^^" 

14 
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^Ab|!!ci^L  P^^^^^J*^  congregations,  exercise  the  authority  and  jurisdiction 
'^ — ^ — '?  of  the  Church  with  mutual  consent :  and,  for  this  reason,  they 
are  sometimes  called  the  Church. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  distinction  of  elders  of  particular 
congregations,  it  is  not  meant  that  every  parish-church  can 
have  a  particular  eldership,  especially  to  Landwart ;  but  we 
conceive  three  or  four  parishes,  generally  speaking,  may  have 
an  eldership  or  presbytery  common  to  them  all.  And,  for  the 
right  constituting  this  ecclesiastical  court  of  judicature,  it  will 
-^  be  requisite  to  elect  some  of  the  elders  out  of  every  particular 

congregation  or  parish.  By  this  means  the  members  will  be 
^66.  better  qualified  to  give  infomiation  of  what  is  amiss ;  and,  over 
and  above,  the  power  will  be  more  balanced  to  general  satisfao- 
tion.  That  these  assemblies  should  be  thus  formed,  we  gather,^ 
say  they,  *'  from  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  '  where 
elders,  or  colleges  of  seniors,  were  constituted  in  cities  and 
famous  places.^  ^ 

This  assertion  has  no  countenance  from  antiquity :  it  is  not 
supported  with  so  much  as  any  single  instance  from  the  primi- 
tive Church.     To  go  on  with  ^em. 

"  It  belongs  to  these  particular  elderships  to  see  the  word  of 
God  orthodoxly  preached  within  their  bounds,  the  sacraments 
rightly  administered,  discipline  maintamed,  and  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  fairly  distributed.  It  belongs  to  this  presbytery 
to  execute  the  orders  made  by  provincial,  national,  or  general 
assemblies.  It  is  likewise  part  of  their  authority  to  make  con- 
stitutions for  decency  and  order  within  their  own  churches,  and 
to  avoid  such  regulations  as  they  find  prejudicial.  But  then 
this  power  is  not  without  limitation ;  for  they  are  not  allowed 
to  alter  any  provisions  made  by  provincial  or  general  assem- 
blies ;  nor  to  make  any  new  regulations  till  the  scheme  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  provincial  assembly. 

"  Farther,  these  particular  elderships  or  presbyteries,  have 
power  to  excommunicate  the  obstinate  and  unrelenting :  the 
election  and  deposing  of  those  who  bear  ecclesiastical  offices 
belong  to  this  assembly  so  far  as  their  bounds  reaish.*"  ^ 

And  here  amongst  the  crimes  which  deserve  deposing  or 
degradation,  simony,  drunkenness,  usury,  and  dancing,  are 
I  reckoned. 

i  "  Other  churches  are  to  be  certified  of  the  persons  deposed, 

that  they  may  not  be  received  to  the  exercise  of  their  function. 
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Those  who  are  disabled  by  age  or  accident  are  to  continue  in  the    eliza- 
respect  of  their  character,  and  allowed  a  competent  maintenance. 

"  Provincial  assemblies  are  lawful  conventions  of  the  pastors, 
doctors,  and  elders,  of  the  province :  they  have  power  to  review 
the  decisicNis  of  particular  assemblies,  and  rectify  what  is 
amiss :  they  have  likewise  power  to  depose  the  office-bearers, 
as  they  call  them,  of  their  province.  And  generally  these 
assemblies  have  the  whole  power  of  the  particular  elderships 
out  of  which  they  are  elected. 

^^  A  national  or  general  assembly  is  a  lawful  convention  of 
the  whole  Church  of  the  realm.  None  are  obliged  to  repair  to 
this  assembly  for  voting,  but  only  ecclesiastical  persons ;  and 
the  number  even  of  these  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  same  assembly. 
However,  secular  persons  have  the  liberty  of  coming  thither : 
they  are  allowed  to  propose  business,  to  hear  the  proceedings, 
and  argue  upon  debates ;  but  all  this  without  the  privilege  of 
a  decisive  voice. 

^'This  general  assembly  has  a  power  to  re-examine  the 
decrees  of  provincial  assemblies,  and  make  regulations  for  the 
whole  Church.  They  are  likewise  to  take  particular  care  to 
keep  the  spiritual  and  civil  jurisdiction  at  a  proper  distance ; 
and  that  they  do  not  interfere  and  clash  with  each  other  .*" 

As  to  the  fourth  division  of  assemblies  consisting  of  several 
nations,  they  just  touch  upon  the  description,  as  having  no 
occasion  to  enlarge  upon  it. 


u 


Chapter  VIII. — Of  Deacons^  and  their  Office. 


*'^  Deacons  are  to  be  elected  in  the  same  method  as  the  rest  ^j^  ckapur 
of  the  spiritual  officers.     Their  business  is  to  receive  the  reve-  o/deaeonf, 

A  ,  ana  paiTtr 

nues  of  the  Church,  and  distribute  them  pursuant  to  the  direc-  mony^the 
tion  of  the  presbyteries  or  elderships.  tkovgiiju 

tobenott" 
wmedtaiHU 

Chaptee  IX. — Of  the  Patrimony  of  the  Churchy  and  the      eorrupHont 

distribution  of  it.  "  *"y*^- 

^*  By  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  they  understand  every 
thing  that  either  by  universal  consent,  or  the  custom  of  Chris- 
tian countries,  has  or  shall  be  granted  to  the  public  use  or 
benefit  of  the  Church.  And  thus  under  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church  they  comprehend  all  things  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
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GRINDAL  GK)d,  whether  lands,  tenementa,  rents,  or  oblations ;  and  in 
Abp.Cant.  gj^^jp^^  ^  manner  of  endowments  settled  by  kings,  princes,  or 
any  other  persons.  And  thus  tithes,  manses,  and  glebes,  are 
likewise  comprehended,  which  by  common  law,  and  univensal 
custom,  are  part  of  the  Church's  estate.  To  make  illegal 
seizures  of  any  part  of  this  patrimony,  and  transfer  it  to  pro- 
fane or  secular  uses,  is  detestable  sacrilege. 

^^The  ancient  canons  distributed  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church  into  four  parts :  one  part  of  this  was  assigned  to  the 
pastor,  as  they  call  him,  for  maintenance  and  hospitahty ;  a 
second  division  was  allowed  to  the  elders,  deacons,  and  the 
whole  clergy ;  a  third  share  was  set  apart  for  the  provision  of 
the  poor ;  and  the  fourth  was  to  be  spent  upon  the  repara- 
tion of  the  churches,  and  other  incidental  exigencies.  To  this 
fourfold  division  they  add  schools,  and  schoolmasters,  who  are 
to  be  included  in  the  body  of  the  clergy,  ai^d  supported  from 
the  consecrated  revenues.  And  to  these,  they  subjoin  the 
clerks  of  assemblies,  the  agents  for  the  Church,  the  takers  up 
of  psalms,  and  other  necessary  officers.^^ 

By  the  way,  the  pastor  they  mention,  who  by  the  ancient 
canons  was  to  have  a  fourth  part  assigned  him,  was  plainly  the 
bishop,,  as  distinguished  from  the  priests,  or  second  order. 
The  oblations  of  the  faithful  were  Ukewise  lodged  wiUi  him : 
and  in  short,  it  was  the  bishop  who  had  the  disposal  of  the 
Can.  Ai)08t.  patrimony  of  the  Church.  But  to  mark  all  their  deviations 
Can.  38  and  f^Qi^i  the  primitive  discipline  and  government  would  be  too 
tedious  an  undertaking,  and  somewhat  foreign  to  this  work. 

**  Chapter  X, — 0/  the  Offices  of  a  Christian  Magistrate  in  the 

Church. 

"  All  Christian  kings  and  magistrates  are  in  a  more  especial 
„  ^^^  manner  bound  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  For 
whole  chap-  instancc,  it  is  part  of  the  office  of  a  Christian  magistrate  to 
thauffk^meet  reinforce  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  and  assist  her  with  his 
t5r6c"«^*  authority ;  to  encourage  and  support  the  ministry ;  to  prevent 
sented  to  his  the  incuTsions  of  falso  teachers,  and  take  care  that  the  prefer- 
^^ues^crav-  mcnts  are  not  misspent  by  idle  and  insignificant  people ;  to 
SmttSTto  roftintain  discipline,  and  correct  those  with  corporal  or  pecu- 
ifc  appoint^  niary  punishments  who  disr^ard  the  spiritual  censures :  and 
ptuvioieju    all  this  without  confounding  the  jurisdiction  of  Church  and 
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State.    To  preserve  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  from  violence   eliza- 
and  sacrilege :  to  make  laws  for  the  benefit  of  this  spiritual  ^ — ^_L* 
society  without  stretching  his  prerogative  too  far,  or  concern-         ^^7. 
ing   himself  with   functions   purely   ecclesiastical;    such   us  ministers, 
preaching,  administration  of  the  sacraments,  pronouncing  or  fo*^^**^ 
executing  in  Church  discipline,  or  seizing  any  part  of  the  power  «t<^?  «»»'»«*- 
of  the  keys  which  our  Saviour  has  granted  to  his  apostles,  nnd  pnvUefjes  to 
their  successors.  gX^iu^' 

"  Although  when  Churches  are  corrupted,  godly  kings  and  «>««wi«i<. 
princes  sometimes  interpose  their  authority,  plM%  ministers, 
recover  things  from  disorder,  and  restore  the  true  service  of 
God ;  and  for  this  they  have  the  precedent  of  some  godly 
kings  and  emperors,  both  under  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
state :  notwithstanding  this,  where  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
is  once  well  constituted,  and  those  that  officiate  manage  fairly 
and  faithfuUy,  all  godly  princes  and  magistrates  ^  ought  to  hear 
and  obey  their  voice,  and  reverence  the  majesty  of  God  speak- 
ing by  them/  " 

This  last  article  was  contrived  to  save  some  iq)pearances : 
but  upon  examination  it  will  be  found  short  of  the  purpose. 
For  if  the  civil  magistrate  is  judge  of  the  good  constitution  of 
the  Church,  and  of  the  behaviour  of  the  ecclesiastics,  then  he 
may  interpose  at  discretion,  alter  the  establishment,  and  dis- 
place the  ministers  as  often  as  he  pleases.  But  if  the  privilege 
of  judging  upon  the  state  and  condition  of  her  own  body  be- 
longs to  the  Church,  then  the  prince  cannot  act  till  the  Church 
gives  the  signal ;  nor  proceed  any  fiurther  than  the  governors 
of  this  spiritual  society  shall  direct. 

The  title  of  the  eleventh  chapter  stands  thus : 

"Chapter  XL — Of  the  present  abuses  remaining  in  the  Chnrchy 

which  are  desired  to  he  reformed. 

"  They  begin  with  declaring  against  abbots,  priors,  prioresses, 
commendators,  &c.  All  which  names  and  offices  they  desire 
may  be  suppressed  and  abolished.^^ 

From  whence  it  follows,  that  notwithstanding  the  monas- 
teries were  pulled  down  and  drfaced,  yet  the  distinctions  and 
privileges  of  the  persons  were  still  continued. 

Their  next  remonstrance  is  pointed  against  the  "  titles  and 
offices  of  deans,  archdeacons,  chanters,  subchimters,  treasurers, 
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ORINDAL  chancellors/^  &c.  The  rest  of  their  complaint  in  this  chapter 
^  p.^  ant  ^  levelled  against  the  superiority  of  bishops :  but  here,  since 
they  do  but  repeat  some  of  their  former  assertions,  I  shall  pass 
most  of  it  over.  But,  notwithstanding  their  declaiming  against 
the  secular  employment  of  bishops,  they  make  no  scruple  to 
affirm,  ^^  That  ministers,  when  required,  may,  and  ought  to 
assist  their  princes  in  council,  parliament,  or  out  of  council.^^ 

The  twelfth  chapter  goes  upon  the  same  subject  of  reforma- 
tion :  I  shall  mention  only  some  of  the  heads. 

^^  They  would  have  doctors  fixed  in  the  universities  and 
other  places  for  explaining  the  Scriptures,  and  teaching  the 
rudiments  of  religion:  and  this  with  a  settled  maintenance 
proportioned  to  their  character.  That  the  liberty  of  national 
assemblies  should  be  preserved.  That  the  Church  should  be  un- 
molested in  her  privilege  of  appointing  time  and  place  for  this 
national  meeting :  and  that  all  persons,  as  well  magistrates  as 
private  persons,  should  acquiesce  in  their  decision  of  causes 
ecclesiastical,  without  making  appeal  to  any  civil  judicature.^^ 

As  to  the  election  of  ecclesiastics,  they  desire  ^^  none  may  be 
forced  upon  any  congregation,  either  by  the  prince  or  subject, 
without  the  choice  and  assent  of  the  people  where  the  minister 

Agreed  to      '     ,  •  :i     vt 

the  ffeneral.    IS  tO  preside. 

And,  being  sensible  of  the  inconsistency  of  patronages  with 
this  method,  they  desire  all  those  that  ^^  truly  fear  God  to 
consider,  that  patronages  and  benefices  have  no  foundation  in 
the  word  of  Gfod :  so  far  from  any  warrant  from  thence,  that 
they  stand  condemned  by  the  tenour  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
practice  reconunended  there :  they  are  utterly  subversive  of  the 
liberty  of  elections,  and  ought  not  to  be  endured  under  the 
Reformation :  and  therefore  all  those  who  are  willing  to  be 
governed  by  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  desire 
the  advancement  of  our  Saviour^s  kingdom,  are  obliged  to  re- 
ceive the  polity,  or  ecclesiastical  regulations,  held  forth  in  the 
inspired  writings :  for,  without  resigning  in  this  point,  their 

Be/erred,     profession  of  Christianity  is  to  no  purpose. 

^^  But  as  to  other  patronages  of  benefices,  not  having  curam 
animarum^  such  as  chaplainries,  prebendaries,  &c.  endowed 
with  lands  or  annual  rents,  they  are  contented  the  nomination 
to  these  preferments  may  go  in  the  customary  method  :  these 

^  *f  ^^J^  may  be  reserved  to  their  respective  patrons,  and  disposed  of  by 

iuuneni,       thom  to  men  of  learning,  as  they  fall  void.*"^ 
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And  to  mention  but  one  article  more,  they  desire  *'  that    eltza- 
none  but  the  deacons  may  receive  the  profits  and  rents  belong-    ^^'^**- 


ing  to  the  Church :  and  that  all  other  collectors  of  these  reve-  ^^^^ 
nues,  employed  either  by  the  prince,  or  any  other  person,  may  the  deacons. 

1      J.     1  J  ^  MS.  Acts  of 

be  discnarged.  the  AMem- 

The  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  though  laid  before  parlia-J^^^'^^Q^Qj-^^^^ 
ment  by  Andrew  Melvil  and  some  of  his  party,  yet  it  did  not 
pass  so  much  as  the  general  assembly  till  three  years  forwards.  The  Scotch 
as  will  be  farther  observed  afterwards.     As  to  the  scheme,  a  ^D^j^ef 
good  part  of  it  is  transcribed  from  Beza's  tract,  "  De  triplici  ^^^ 
Episcopatu,^  and  his  answer  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him  Beza. 
by  the  lord  Glamis.     To  give  the  reader  some  of  Beza'*s  asser- 
tions upon  this  argument. 

This  Oenevian  minister  is  positive  for  the  divine  right  of 
ruling  elders.  He  affirms  that  bishops  engross  the  power  of 
ordination,  without  any  warrant  from  the  Holy  Scripture, 
That  all  ecclesiastical  functions  are  principally  founded  upon 
popular  election ;  that  this  election,  and  not  ordination  or  im- 
position of  hands,  makes  pastors  or  bishops.  That  imposition 
of  hands  means  nothing  farther  than  putting  them  in  posses- 
sion of  their  ministry.  But  as  for  the  entireness  and  powers 
of  their  character,  they  come  wholly  from  their  election :  and 
therefore,  by  consequence,  it  may  be  said  with  more  pi;ppriety, 
that  the  Fathers  of  the  Ghurdi  are  made  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  votes  of  their  children,  rather  than  by  the  bishops. 
Beza  goes  on  in  his  remarks,  and  observes  that  St.  Paul,  in  his 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  expressly  directs  his  discourse 
against  the  then  prevailing  schism.  That  foreseeing  the  au- 
thority in  the  episcopal  character  might  be  judged  a  proper 
remedy  for  so  great  mischief;  foreseeing  a  misrepresentation 
might  pass  upon  this  head,  he  joined  Sostenes  with  himself  in 
the  salutation,  that  thus,  by  his  own  example,  he  might  teach 
how  much  empire  and  monarchic  sway  was  to  be  avoided  in  568« 
ecclesiastical  conventions :  since  the  apostles  themselves,  who 
were  next  to  our  Saviour,  and  ranged  in  the  first  class  of  Church 
government,  did,  notwithstanding,  exercise  their  power  upon 
terms  of  parity.  This,  by  the  way,  is  an  odd  inference  from 
the  text.  Farther,  Beza  makes  no  scruple  to  affirm,  that  epis- 
copacy is  rather  productive  of  schisms  than  a  remedy  against 
them.  That  had  it  not  been  for  this  human  invention,  a  great 
many  divisions  had  never  happened  in  the  Church ;  that  the 
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GRINDAL  ps^cy  WRS  the  product  of  episcopacy ;  that  the  council  of  Nice, 
Abp.Cant  j^^  making  that  canon  about  ^Apx^^^  *^'»>  "that  the  ancient 
customs  should  continue/^  &c.,  opened  a  way  for  the  Roman 
pontificate,  and  erected  a  throne  for  that  strumpet  that  sits 
upon  the  seven  hills ;  that  tlie  primitive  Churches  were  in  a 
flourishing  condition  as  long  as  their  governors  held  the  ba- 
lance even,  managed  upon  a  level,  and  refused  to  give  way  to 
BeM  de       the  admission  of  prelacy. 

coSltu.^^'*"      %  these  few  citations  from  this  writer,  from  whom  much 
SeeSanivia's  more  might  be  collected,  the  reader  may  perceive  from  what 

works  *  ftnd  •    * 

Fundaxnea-  magazines  the  Scotch  were  furnished  ;  and  it  was  from  Beza^s 

^  Prcsby-'^  instmctious  that  the  assembly  formed  their  scheme  for  Church 

teryEx-      crovemment.      Beza^s   performance    upon    this    subject    was 

p.  247.        brought  into  Scotland  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  year, 

which  was  about  half-a-year  before  their  new  book  of  disci-^ 

pline  was  presented  to  the  parliament. 

TheHrtt  This  book  of  discipline  mentions  presbyteries,  states  their 

e^^eTlnd  po^^rs,  and  describes  the  membei-s  of  which  they  were  to  con- 

tcien.         sist;  but  notwithstanding  their  insisting  so  much  upon  this 

subject,  there  were  no  such  ecclesiastical  assemblies  then  in 

being.   The  first  presbytery  in  that  nation  was  set  up  at  Edin- 

Caiderwood,  burgh ;  but  then  this  was  not  done  till  May,  1581. 

E'undunen'       Though  this  Presbyterian  model  was  in  a  great  measure 

t^  Charter  checked  at  the  council-board,  yet  Melvil  (who  had  lately  been 

ter^  Ex-      moderator  of  the  assembly)  and  his  party  were  resolved  to  act 

p°265f '       independently  of  the  state,  and  try  the  strength  of  their  inte- 

9rio^*       i^est.     Thus,  at  their  next  general  meeting  already  mentioned, 

they  passed  several  orders  for  disabling  the  bishops,  drawing 

them  down  to  a  parity  with  the  ministers,  and  bringing  them 

under  the  absolute  sway  of  the  assembly.     Pursuant  to  these 

resolutions  already  related,  they  required  Mr.  James  Boyd, 

Ths  tusem-  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  to  make  his  submission  to  the  assem- 

J^S«  "*  bly,  and  comply  with  the  reformation  prescribed.     But  the 

'^'ir^^      archbishop  was  not  altogether  so  passive  as  they  expected ;  he 

o/Giasffow.  stood  upon  the  defence  of  his  station  and  character;  and  after 

having  argued  the  point  with  David  Ferguson,  the  moderator, 

gave  his  answer  in  writing  to  this  purpose  : — 

TJui  reasons      He  told  them,  that  "  not  only  the  name  of  a  bishop,  but  the 

p^tbwcT^  *  P<*wer  and  regard  usually  paid  to  that  character,  was  warrant- 

able  by  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  that  since  he  was  promoted  to 

the  see  of  Glasgow  by  the  king^s  nomination,  and  the  election 
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of  the  chapter,  he  beUeved  his  calling  was  lawful,  and  should  eliza- 
endeavour  to  perform  the  duties  required  ;  that  notwithstand-  v  ^  '  ^ 
ing,  he  was  willing  to  refer  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church,  in  case  of  good  behaviour ;  but  on  this  condition,  that 
no  more  was  demanded  from  him  than  what  the  apostle  re- 
quires. As  to  the  revenues  and  privileges  of  his  see,  he  con- 
ceived the  title  good,  and  the  keeping  them  very  lawful.  And 
as  for  serving  the  crown  with  his  advice,  he  thought  his  alle* 
giance  bound  him  to  it ;  and,  besides,  he  looked  on  the  bishops 
being  present  at  such  public  consultations,  as  beneficial  to  the 
Church.^^ 

This  answer  was  voted  unsatisfactory.  But  the  archbishop 
withdrew  firom  the  assembly,  and  would  give  them  no  better. 
Upon  this,  Andrew  Melvil,  and  some  other  ministers,  were 
commissionated  to  press  his  subscription  to  the  Assembly  Act, 
for  the  reformation  of  episcopacy  :  and  if  he  refused  to  comply, 
to  proceed  to  excommunication.  Melvil  went  to  the  utmost 
length  of  his  commission,  menaced  the  archbishop  with  the 
censures  of  the  Church,  and  finding  him  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  iU  health,  worked  him  to  the  signing  the  shocking  arti- 
cles already  mentioned.  This  submission  troubled  Boyd  very 
much  in  his  last  sickness.  Spotswood  gives  him  the  character 
of  a  wise,  learned,  and  religious  prelate.  ^^'*^-  P*  ^^• 

Melvil  having  thus  helped  the  archbishop  into  the  other  MeMi 
world,  attempted  the  demoUtion  of  the  cathedral.     This  sin-  ^^Ji^ 
gular  reformer,  and  some  other  ministers,  had  plied  the  magis-  ^^'^f/ 
tracy  with  such  importunity,  that  at  last  they  consented  to  the  Glasgow. 
pulling  down  this  noble  structure.     One  of  their  topics  was, 
that  this  church  was  a  monument  of  idolatry,  and  the  only 
unruined  cathedral  in  the  whole  country.     But  when  the 
masons  were  brought  to  take  down  the  building,  the  towns- 
men ran  to  arms,  and  threatened  those  with  inunediate  death 
that  should  stir  the  first  stone ;  and  thus  by  the  bravery  of  the 
burghers,  the  cathedral  was  preserved  \ 

To  return  to  England :  the  queen  was  now  treating  a  mar- 
riage with  the  duke  of  Anjou.  This  alliance  was  not  well 
relished  by  the  English.  And  here  the  Puritans  were  loudest 
in  their  remonstrance.  One  Stubbs,  a  lawyer  of  that  persua- 
sion, wrote  a  book  against  the  match,  entitled,  ^^  The  Gaping 
Gulph.*^^     This  tract  was  penned  with  a  great  deal  of  heat  and 

*  The  Scotch  Puritans  seem  most  tborougbly  to  have  deserved  the  SHtire  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  so  wittily  bestoi^'cd  on  them. 


(U 
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GRINDAL  satire*     The  queen  looked  upon  these  intemperate  clamours 

^    p.^  ant.^  ^^  ^^  better  than  arraigning  the  government.     To  check  this 

insolence,  therefore,  a  proclamation  came  out  for  seizing  the 

Theprwy-    book,  the  author,  and  printer;  and  for  the  prevention  of  far- 

ter  to  arckr- '  thor  mischicf,  the  lords  of  the  council  wrote  to  archbishop  Grin> 

^'P  ^'^  dal,  acquainting  him  with  the  malignity  of  the  libel :  that  the 

design  of  it  was  to  misreport  the  queen  to  her  subjects,  as  if 

she  intended  to  alter  the  religion  established  ;  and  that  such 

insinuations  as  these  were  altogether  remote  from  her  majes- 

ty^s  intentions.     The  archbishop,  therefore,  is  required  to  send 

for  as  many  of  the  clergy  of  character  as  can  conveniently  be 

got  together ;  to  read  the  proclamation  to  them,  to  acquaint 

them  with  her  maj^y's  unalterable  resolution,  never  to  admit 

of  any  change  in  religion.     He  was  likewise  to  admonish  them 

Regisi.        to  keep  within  the  compass  of  their  profession,  and  not  con- 

^^"m!      cem  themselves  with  state-matters  in  the  pulpit. 

This  year  the  university  of  Oxford  made  a  farther  provision 
to  guard  the  Reformation. 
A  decree  of      The  heads  of  the  decree  passed  in  convocation  are  these :  — 
o/o^rd        "  !•  -Por  the  extirpation  of  all  heresies,   and  the  better 
offain^^t^  .instruction  of  young  students,  they  order  the  following:  books 

fpreadmg  tf  ii»  ai  t 

/wpciy.        to  be  read  to  them,  viz. :  '  Alexander  NoweFs  larger  Caije- 

A.D.  1579.    chism,  in  Latin  and  Greek  ;**  or  ^  John  Calvin'^s  Catechism,  in 

Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  \    or  '  Hyperius'^s  Elements  of  the 

Christian  Religion ;''  or   *  The   Hydelberg  Catechism.''    And 

here  the  choice  is  left  to  the  readers,  who  are  to  regard  the 

569.         capacity  of  the  audience. 

"  2-  To  these  might  be  added,  '  Henry  BuUinger'^s  Cate- 
chism,^ '  Calvin'^s  Institutions,'*  '  The  Apology  for  the  Church 
of  England,^  or  '  The  Nine-and-Thirty  Articles,**  with  an 
exposition  upon  them  ;  and  this  explanation  and  defence 
drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Fathers. 

^'  3.  That  all  catechisms  counter  to  the  orthodoxy  in  these 
tracts,  and  all  other  superstitious  and  popish  books,  are  for- 
bidden to  be  either  read  or  kept  in  private  studies. 

^'  4.  This  business  of  reading  and  expounding  was  enjoined 
A.  D.  1565.  tutors  and  public  catechists.  There  was  likewise  an  exami- 
^Antiq/*^'  nation  ordered  to  be  taken  every  term  of  the  proficiency  of  the 

OxlTn^Lib    students.'' 

p.  29fi  This  year,  Matthew  Hammond,  a  plou^-wright,  of  Hether- 

sett,  near  Norwich,  was  convented  before  the  bishop  for  heresy 
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and  blasphemy.     He  denied  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testa-    eliza- 

ment,  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  v.-_^ -> 

necessity  of  baptism  and  the  holy  eucharist.     His  blasphemies 
I  shall  pass  over :  he  outraged  the  queen  and  council  in  oppro- 
brious language,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  ears,  Hammond 
which  was  executed  accordingly.     In  short,  he  held  to  hisi^JIL^. 
heresies  and  blasphemous  expressions,  and  was  burnt  in  the  157^    * 
castle  ditch  at  Norwich. 

Robert  Home,  bishop  of  Winchester,  died  the  1st  of  June, 
this  year.  He  was  born  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  bred 
in  St.  JohnVcollege,  in  Cambridge.  His  exile,  the  course  of 
his  preferments,  and  some  other  passages  relating  to  his 
char^ter,  have  been  mentioned  already. 

The  next  year,  some  Dutchmen,  coming  over,  spread  new  Advenmex 
and  dangerous  opinions,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  Church  and  ^^,.aci  hm- 
State.    These  men,  though  desperate  heretics,  made  a  strong  ^^  ^'" 
appearance  of  sanctity.    They  called  themselves  '^  The  Family  Cambdcii, 
of  Love,'"'  or  "  The  House  of  Charity.""   They  made  their  pro-    ^  ^' 
seljrtes  believe,  that  none  but  their  society  were  within  the 
number  of  the  elect ;  and  that  the  rest  of  mankind  were  all 
reprobates,  and  doomed  to  damnation:    that  they  had  the 
privilege  of  denying  anything  they  pleased,  upon  oath  before  a 
magistrate,  or  any  other  person  of  a  different  religion  from 
themselves.     A  body  of  this  enthusiastic  and  scandalous  doc- 
trine was  translated  from  Dutch  into  English.    Some  of  the 
books  were  entitled,  "  The  Grospel  of  the  Kingdom  f '   "  Docu- 
mental Sentences  ;^  "  The  Prophecy  of  the  Spirit  of  Love ;" 
"  The  Publication  of  Peace  upon  the  Earth,  by  H.  N.''    They 
would  by  no  means  tell  their  author^s  name ;  but,  afterwards, 
it  was  found  out  these  tracts  were  written  by  one  Henry 
Nicholas,  of  Leyden.   This  heretic  advanced  to  blasphemy,  and 
affirmed  that  the  divine  nature  was  communicated  to  him,  and 
that  God  was  partaker  of  his  humanity.    To  prevent  these 
men  from  shedding  their  venom,  a  proclamation  was  published. 
The  Familists'  books  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  the  magis-  ^^'^^580. 
tracy  commanded  to  assist  the  ordinaries  ^  id.  and 

.  .  Stow  9 

The  next  remarkable  occurrence  is  the  meeting  of  the  par-  Annai. 
liament  at  Westminster.     The  session  began  on  the  1 6th  of  JsJo.  1 

1  This  Henry  Nicholas,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  German  Familists,  was  the 
author  of  another  book,  entitled,  "  The  looking-glass  of  Righteousness/*  His  opinions 
died  not  with  him,  but  exist  at  this  day  in  new  modifications. 

VOL.  VI.        •  n  r 
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GRINDAL  January,  continued  till  the,  18th  of  March,  when  it  was  once 
Abp.Capt.  m^,^  prorogued.     It  was  dissolved  on  the  19th  of  April,  in  the 

twenty-fifth  year  of  this  reign. 
Tfte  house  of     To  observe  something  relating  to  the  Chiurch :  Mr.  Paul 
mpotHt  a     Wentworth,  brother  to  Peter,  above-mentioned,  moved  in  the 
•^*  lower  house  for  a  public  fisist,  and  a  sermon  every  morning 

before  the  house  sat.  Sir  Francis  Knowles,  treasurer  of  the 
household,  and  some  other  members,  opposed  this  motion. 
However,  that  the  commons  had  authority  to  appoint  a  fast, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  ;  and  thus  the  29th  of  January  was 
fixed  for  the  day.  The  commons  were  to  meet  at  the  Temple- 
church;  and,  that  the  preachers  might  deliver  no  ofiensive 
doctrine,  they  were  to  be  appointed  by  those  members,  who 
were  of  the  privy-council. 

But,  before  the  day  came,  the  speaker  declared  himself 
sorry  for  the  error  of  this  resolve ;  and  that  her  majesty  was 
much  displeased  with  their  proceedings.  At  the  same  time, 
the  queen  sent  a  message  to  the  house  by  her  vioe-chamberlain. 
The  purport  of  it  was,  to  acquaint  them  her  majesty  was 
extremely  surprised  at  the  hardiness  of  their  motions ;  that 
the  taking  such  steps  against  her  express  order,  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  could  be  construed  to  nothing  but  downright  con- 
tempt. In  short,  both  the  speaker  and  the  vice-chamberlain 
proposed  their  making  a  submission,  owning  their  fault,  and 
asking  pardon.  After  several  speeches  in  the  house  to  this 
pui^ose,  the  question  was  put.  Whether  the  vice-chamberlain, 
sir  Christopher  Hatton,  should  deliver  the  submission  to  her 
majesty  ?-it  was  carried  in  the  affinnative. 
j^SJ^i^to  On  the  25th  of  January,  the  vice-chamberlain  came  to  the 
^|«  ?»^^^  house,  and  acquainted  them  the  queen  had  accepted  their  sub- 
mission ;  that  she  hoped  for  the  future  they  would  move  more 
warily ;  that  she  did  not  dislike  their  inclination  for  fasting 
and  prayers :  it  was  the  manner  which  disobliged;  it  was  their 
presuming  to  appoint  a  fast  without  pre-acquainting  her 
majesty,  and  receiving  her  orders  for  that  purpose;  and 
that  this  was  no  less  than  plain  encroachment  upon  her 
p'Ewes'      ecclesiastical  authority. 

p.  292.  *  ^  When  this  matter  was  dismissed,  sir  Walter  Mildmay  made 
$peeJ^fora  *  '^"g  spccch  upou  the  danger  from  popery,  and  moved  that  a 
"^^^JuuT"  ^^^^  ™ght  be  brought  in  for  farther  security  to  the  government. 
governmeni.  He  insisted  upou  the  hostile  practice  and  restless  endeavours 
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of  the  court  of  Rome :  that  they  looked  upon  Encrland  as  the    eliza- 
main  strength  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  they  were  per-        ^    '  ^ 
petually  plajring  their  batteries  against  this  quarter.     For 
instances  of  hostile  practice,  he  mentioned  the  northern  rebel- 
lion, raised  by  the  earls  of  Westmorland  and  Northumberland ; 
the  affording  shelter  and  maintenance  to  those  rebels  and  other 
deserters  ever  since;  the  publishing  a  most  malicious  and 
scandalous  bull  against  her  majesty ;  the  invasion  of  Ireland 
by  James  Fitzmorris ;  the  insurrection  headed  by  the  earl  of 
Desmond ;  and  the  late  landing  of  strangers  and  fortifying  that 
country  against  the  government.     This  speech  made  an  im- 
pression, and,  it  is  probable,  occasioned  the  passing  the  bill 
"for  retaining  the  queen^s  subjects  in  their  due  obedience.'' 
By  this  statute,  it  is  high  treason  to  draw  off  any  person  from  To  reooncHe, 
the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England  to  that  of  Rome ;  ^ed toOe 
and  the  same  penalty  is  enacted  against  those  reconciled  to  ^^^^ 
popery.     And  those  who  knowingly  maintain  or  conceal  the  trtaaon, 
reconciling,  or  reconciled,  and  refuse  to  discover  them  within 
twenty  days  to  some  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  "  higher 
officer,""  shall  fall  under  the  penalty  of  misprision  of  treason. 
It  is  likewise  enacted,  that  every  person  convicted  of  saying 
mass  shall  forfeit  two  hundred  marks,  and  sufier  a  year's 
imprisonment ;  and  those  who  willingly  hear  mass  are  liable  to 
the  forfeiture  of  a  hundred  marks,  and  one  year's  imprison-  Twenty 
ment.    Farther :  every  person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  ^^th]^ 
who  absents  himself  from  church,  incurs  the  forfeiture*  ot^?^9 

,    '  ,  to  churm. 

twenty  pounds  per  month ;  and,  m  case  the  absence  is  con-         570. 
tinned  for  twelve  months,  he  is  to  be  bound  to  his  good  behar 
viour,  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  of  200^.,  and  find  two 
sufficient  sureties. 

And  lastly,  the  keeping  a  school-master,  who  neither  comes 
to  church,  nor  is  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  is  made 
ten  pounds  per  month  forfeiture  :  and  the  school-master  is  to 
suffer  a  year's  imprisonment  without  bail  or  mainprize.  23  EHz. 

There  waa  another  act  passed  this  session  to  check  the  disor-  ^^'  ** 
ders  of  the  Puritan  faction.     Stubbs's  book,  entitled  "  The 
Gaping  Gulph,"  might  not  improbably  give  occasion  to  this  CamVdcn, 
bill ;  for  the  libel  was  penned  with  great  rancour  and  coarse  '  *^' 
language :  the  French  nation  was  outraged,  -and  the  duke  of 
Anjou  abused  to  the  last  degree ;  and,  which  was  still  more 
provoking,  the  queen  was  dangerously  misreported,  as  if  she 
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had  a  design  to  abandon  the  Reformation,  and  betray  the  king- 
dom to  a  foreign  power.  .To.  prevent  the  people  from  being 
poisoned  with  such  calumnies,  the  statute  enacts, 

"  That  if  any  person  or  persons  within  forty  days  after  the 
end  of  that  session  shall  advisedly,  or  with  a  malicious  intent, 
devise,  write,  print,  or  set  forth,  any  manner  of  book,  rhyme, 
ballad,  letter,  or  writing,  containing  any  false,  seditious,  or 
scandalous  matter,  to  the  defamation  of  the  queen''s  majesty, 
or  to  the  encouraging,  stirring  or  moving  of  any  insurrection 
or  rebellion  within  the  queen^s  dominions :  or  if  any  person 
after  the  end  of  the  said  forty  days,  either  within  the  queen^s 
dominions  or  elsewhere,  shall  procure  such  book,  ballad,  letter, 
or  writing,  to  be  written,  printed,  published,  or  set  forth 
(the  said  offence  not  being  punishable  by  the  25th  of  king 
Edward  III.,  nor  within  the  compass  of  treason  by  any  other 
statute)  that  then  the  said  offenders  being  thereof  lawfully 
convicted,  shall  suffer  pains  of  death,  and  forfeiture  of  goodsy 
as  in  cases  of  felony.  And  here  neither  benefit  of  clergy,  or 
sanctuary  were  to  be  allowed.^^  But  this  statute  expiring  with 
the  queen'^s  life,  left  the  government  unguarded. 

To  pass  from  the  parliament  to  the  convocation.  The  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  met  at  St.  Paul**s  on  the  17th  of  January. 
Archbishop  Grindal  signed  an  instrument  for  substituting  Ail- 
mer,  bishop  of  London,  to  preside.  There  was  little  remark- 
able done  by  this  convocation,  excepting  the  grant  of  a  subsidy, 
an<f  an  address  made  to  the  bishops  from  the  lower  house,  for 
executing  the  late  book  of  articles :  to  which  we  may  add  the 
bishop  of  London^s  reading  a  letter  from  the  privy  council ;  in 
which  it  was  moved  some  provision  might  be  made  to  check 
the  heresy  maintained  by  the  "  Family  of  Love.**^  Some  of  the 
members  were  strongly  affected  with  the  disgrace  of  6rindal'*8 
sequestration.  These  men,  out  of  a  generous  zeal  for  their 
metropolitan,  moved  against  entering  upon  any  business,  or  so 
much  as  granting  a  subsidy,  till  the  embargo  was  taken  off, 
and  the  archbishop  restored.  But  the  majority  were  too 
cautious  to  be  governed  by  this  suggestion.  However,  Fuller 
reports,  they  came  to  a  unanimous  resolution  for  petitioning 
the  queen  for  Grindal^s  restitution.  The  address  was  drawn 
by  Toby  Mathe\^  dean  of  Christ-church.  It  was  penned  in 
Latin,  in  a  handsome  moving  style,  and  with  a  profound  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  regale.     It  was  presented,  as  this  histo-. 
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rian  will  have  it,  but  faQed  of  success.    That  such  an  address    eliza- 

•  BETH 

was  presented  to  the  queen  needs  not  be  questioned  :  but  that  > ^    '  j 

it  was  passed  as  an  act  of  convocation,  is  more  than  appears 
by  the  extracts  from  the  journal.  And  besides,  the  learned 
Heylin,  who  perused  the  convocation  records  at  length,  found 

no  such  petition.  ...  .  c'on™! 

The  clergy  of  London  petitioned  this  convocation  for  redress  ^i-  ^^; 
against  the  frauds  and  evasive  methods  practised  in  the  city,  Hut.Vre8- 
for  detaining  the  tithes  from  the  incumbent.    The  conlplaint  in  t^'^^J^ 
the  address  being  somewhat  remarkable,  I  ha?e  put  it  amongst  *^^'f  ^' 

the  records.  oonmcaUon. 

This  year  some  English  Jesuits,  most  distinguished  for  learn-  nui^^^^' 
ing  and  courage,  were  sent  over  into  England  for  the  conver-  ^^^J?* 
sion,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  country.     Amongst  these  mission-  mianonanes 
aries,  Robert  Parsons  and  Edmund  Gampian  were  the  most  Utnd,  ^' 
remarkable.     And  to  proportion  the  numbers  to  the  design, 
several  secular  priests  belonging  to  the  English  seminaries 
came  along  with  them.     These  men,  as  Sanders  reports,  prose- 
cuting their  mission  with  great  alacrity  and  vigour,  prevailed 
with  abundance  of  the  common  people  to  return  to  the  commu- 
nion of  Bome,  and  over  and  above  gained  several  persons  of 
learning  and  quality :  and  all  this  in  a  few  months^  time.  S6hwm  ^^ 

About  this  time,  Egremond  Batcliif,  of  the  house  of  Sussex,  ^Dgi. 
and  another  English  gentleman,  were  seized  in  Flanders,  for 
attempting  the  life  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  governor  of  the 
Low  Countries.     Don  John  dying  soon  affcer  this  discovery, 
BatclifF  was  beheaded  at  Namur  by  the  prince  of  Parma. 

It  is  possible  this  charge  of  assassination  might  be  disbe- 
lieved in  England,  and  the  two  gentlemen  thought  to  have  had 
hard  measure.  But  let  this  be  as  it  will,  the  face  of  affiuirs 
abroad,  and  the  progress  of  the  missionaries  at  home,  gave  an 
alarm  to  the  government.  The  queen  took  care  it  should  be 
publicly  reported  she  was  certainly  informed  a  league  was  con- 
certed against  her  at  Bome  :  that  the  pope,  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  several  Italian  princes,  had  engaged  in  the  alliance  :  that 
the  restoring  their  religion  was  the  business  of  the  treaty: 
and  that  all  this  was  done  at  the  instance  of  the  English  refu- 
gees, both  laity  and  priests :  but  that  her  majesty,  relying  Idem, 
upon  the  protection  of  Heaven,  the  justice  of  her  cause,  and 
the  valour  and  fidelity  of  her  subjects,  was  prepared  for  the 
worst  tloat  could  happen. 
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(^RiNDAL  As  to  the  Jesuits,  and  other  English  missionaries,  in  what 
^ — Iv — '*  manner  they  managed,  and  what  hazards  they  ran  in  the  enter- 
prise, may  be  partly  collected  from  Campian'^s  letter  to  the 
general  of  his -order. 
Sw  ^«'»  "  ^  ^*  *®  London,''  says  he,  "  and  my  good  angel  directed 
Utur  to  Atf  me  to  the  same  house  which  had  formerly  entertained  father 
^^'*^^'  Robert  (meaning  Parsons).  I  was  immediately  accosted  by 
several  young  gentlemen  of  figure,  who,  sahiting  me  in  a 
friendly  manner,  furnished  me  with  a  handsome  disguise,  and 
equipped  me  in  tt  military  habit.  And  thus  being  conveyed 
out  of  town,  and  my  route  assigned  me,  I  am  almost  every  day 
moving  on  horseback.  I  meet  with  strong  encouragement, 
and  abundance  of  people  to  work  upon.  While  I  am  travelling 
the  road,  my  method  is,  to  strike  out  some  heads,  and  prepare 
^71 .  matter  for  a  short  sermon.  This  rough  draught  I  touch  over, 
and  draw  to  farther  length  when  I  come  to  my  journey's  end. 
When  any  body  makes  me  a  visit  upon  the  score  of  religion, 
I  either  discourse  with  them,  or  receive  their  confessions.  In 
the  morning  after  prayers,  I  preach  to  the  company,  and  ad- 
minister  the  sacnunents  to  great  numbera.  For  in  thfa  latter 
office  I  seldom  want  the  assistance  of  some  Catholic  priests, 
my  countrymen.  These  men,  being  remarkable  for  their 
learning  and  regularity,  draw  the  regard  of  the  people,  and 
make  our  employment  less  burdensome.  But  there  are  so 
many  snares  set,  so  many  spies  upon  us,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  escape  the  heretics  any  long  time.  I  am  in  a  most  whim- 
sical dress :  but  this,  and  my  name  too,  I  am  forced  to  change 
very  often.  I  sometimes  read  letters,  where  at  the  first  sight 
I  meet  with  the  report  of  Campian's  being  taken.  This  news 
is  grown  so  common,  wherever  I  go,  that  the  frequency  of  the 
danger  has  almost  made  me  disregard  it,  and  grow  more 
hardy. 

^^  At  this  very  time  the  persecution  rages  in  a  frightful  man- 
ner :  the  family  where  I  am  receive  nothing  but  melancholy 
advices.  We  scarcely  hear  of  any  thing  but  the  absconding 
or  imprisonment  of  our  friends,  or  the  punishing  of  them  in 
their  estates.  However,  our  people  move  boldly  on,  and  the 
satisfaction  they  meet  with  in  doing  their  duty,  is  more  than  a 
counterpoise  to  what  they  suffer.  A  good  conscience,  a  glo- 
rious undertaking,  an  ardour  for  the  propagating  truth,  and  an 
incredible  number  of  proselytes  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  condi- 
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•tions,  are  wonderful  encouragements.     Heresy  is  generally    eltza- 
decried,  and  nothing  can  be  more  despicable  than  their  minis-  «— ^..-Ij 
ters.     It  would  vex  one  to  see  such  mean,  illiterate,  and  scan- 
dalous parsons  pretend  to  govern  people  of  sense  and  educa- 
tion.    But  I  am  just  now  alarmed  with  immediate  danger,  and 
therefore  can  give  you  nothing  farther  \''' 

These  missionaries  are  said  to  have  managed  in  a  very  sedi-  ^^  ^^ 
tious  manner.     Some  of  them  were  so  hardy  as  to  affirm  the  nesdanaer- 
crown  belonged  to  the  queen  of  Scots  :  that  queen  Elizabeth  ^^^femmetu. 
ought  to  be  deposed :  that  if  the  pope  commanded  one  thing,  and 
her  majesty  the  contrary,  his  holiness  was  to  be  obeyed.     Now  H?8^^*pJes- 
when  men  declared  thus  openly  against  the  government,  it  is  i>yt.  Ub.  vii. 
no  wonder  if  they  drew  a  storm  upon  themselves.     To  prevent  ^?^^' 
the  danger  from  such  a  mission,  the  queen  published  a  procla- 
mation, commanding  that  all  those  who  had  either  children, 
relations,  or  wards  beyond  sea,  should  certify  their  names  to 
the  ordinary,  and  recal  them  home  within  four  months.     And 
in  case  they  refused  to  return,  not  to  supply  them  with  remit- 
tances by  bills  of  exchange,  or  any  other  way.     They  were 
likewise  forbidden  to  entertain  or  support  any  Jesuits  or  semi- 
nary priests  :  and  that  those  who  failed  in  taking  due  notice  of 
the  proclamation,  should  be  prosecuted  as  abettors  of  rebellion. 
And  lastly,  when  they  knew  where  any  such  persons  might  be 
found,  they  were  commanded  to  discover  them,  and  put  them 
into  the  magistrateis'  hand,  under  the  penalties  above-men-  ^^^^>  ^^^' 
tioned.     And  that  the  strictness  of  the  order  might  not  be 
surprising,  the  proclamation  sets  forth,  ''  that  the  business  of 
these  missionaries  was  not  only  to  gain  proselytes  to  their 
church,  but  embroil  the  kingdom,  and  draw  off  the  subjects 
from  their  alliance,"'  EiS'^*"' 

Before  thifi^- proclamation  came  out,  the  Roman  Catholics 
found  themselves  embarrassed  with  the  excommunicating  bull, 
and  seemed  very  uneasy  at  so  rough  an  expedient.  They  took 
care  to  suppress  Sanders''s  defence  of  this  censure,  and  forbid 
disputing  upon  the  pope'^s  power  to  excommunicate  and  depose 
princes :  but  all  this  caution  was  not  sufficient  to  silence  the 
controversy.  When  Parsons  and  Gampian  were  coming  for  ^ J^^ 
England,  they  procured  a  faculty  from  pope  Gregory  XIV.,  at  tht  in- 
to  make  the  bull  more  inoffensive  to  their  own  communion,  m^^aries. 


^  If  Campian  had  duly  appreciated  the  amoant  of  talent,  loyalty,  virtue,  and  courage 
displayed  by  the  British  in  defending  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  against  the  grinding 
despotism  of  the  popes,  be  would  have  written  with  mor  eliberalily. 
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Abp.Cant.  ^j^^  ^^jj  published  fcy  Pius  V.     They  desired  this  instrument 

Idem.  might  be  declared  in  force  only  against  queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  adherents  :  and  that  the  Catholics  might  not  be  affected 
with  the  censure,  until  the  juncture  should  present  fair,  and 
the  sentence  might  be  executed  without  danger.  Their  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  the  bull  qualified  to  this  construction 
on  the  14th  of  April  this  year. 

Parsons,  a  warm  rugged-tempered  man,  was  very  bold  and 

Idem.  seditious  in  his  discourse,  went  such  extravagant  lengths  as  to 
propose  the  dethroning  the  queen;  insomuch  that  Roman 
Catholics  designed  to  seize  him,  and  deliver  him  up  to  justice. 
Campian,  though  more  modest,  and  of  a  smoother  disposition, 
offered  to  dispute  with  the  English  clergy,  and  sent  them  a 
public  challenge.  He  likewise  published  his  ^' Deoem  Ra- 
tiones^  in  defence  of  the  Roman  communion.  The  book  is 
penned  in  elegant  Latin,  and  managed  to  advantage.  It  was 
answered  by  Dr.  Whitaker.  About  this  time  one  Howlet 
printed  a  tract  to  dissuade  the  Papists  from  going  to  our 
churches. 

Rcgist.  Archbishop  Grindal,  being  thought  too  gentle  and  remiss  in 

fT"i93  ^^  management,  the  privy^  council  wrote  to  him  to  complain  of 
the  relaxation  of  discipline.     The  letter  stands  thus  : 

Y  ^^  Whereas  the  queen^s  majesty  has  been  informed  that 
divers  persons  within  the  province  of  Canterbury,  both  of  the 
common  and  better  sort,  who  of  late  time  have  been  conform- 
able to  the  laws  of  this  realm  concerning  religion,  are  now 
fallen  away,  and  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  coming  to 
church,  to  the  evil  example  of  others  her  majesty^s  good  sub- 
jects, and  to  the  great  offence  of  her  highness,  who  does  not  a 
little  marvel,  by  what  means  this  relapse  should  happen,  having 
delivered  sufficient  authority  unto  your  lordship,  and  others 
joined  unto  you,  by  virtue  of  her  commission  ecclesiastical,  war- 
ranted by  the  laws  of  this  realm.  Whereby  you  might  at  all 
times  have  repressed  the  insolency  and  corrected  the  disobe- 
dience of  such  as  therein  should  have  presumed  to  offend,  if 
such  care  and  vigilancy  had  been  used  within  your  charge  as 
appert<aineth.  Her  highness''8  pleasure  therefore  is,  that  for 
the  present  reforming  and  punishing  of  those  tliat  have  had 
and  do  herein  disobey  the  laws,  that  you  give  order  to  have 
them  forthwith  convented,  before  such  as  do  attend  the  execu- 
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tion  of  her  majesty ^s  high  commission,  and  proceeded  with  ac-    eliza- 

cording  to  the  direction  of  the  said  high  commission.     And  to  ^ ^_L« 

the  end  her  majesty  may  understand  what  shall  be  from  time 
to  time  done  in  the  execution  of  the  said  commission,  to  give 
order  that  certificate  be  made  of  the  proceedings  in  the  said 
commission  unto  us  of  her  majesty^s  privy  council.      From         572. 
Nonsuch,  18th  June,  1580. 

'^  Tho.  Bkomley,  Ganc.  J.  Hunsdon. 

W.  BuEGHLEY.  J.  Croft. 

E.  Clinton.  F.  Walsingham. 

T.  Sussex.  T.  Wilton. 

Franc.  Bedford.  W.  Mildmay."*' 
R.  Leister. 


This  year  the  lord  D'*Aubigny  came  from  France  to  Scot- 
land to  make  that  court  a  visit.  He  was  nearly  related  to  the 
queen,  and  well  recommended  by  his  behaviour.  The  young 
king  (for  so  I  shall  call  him  after  the  queen'^s  resignation,  with- 
out pretending  to  determine  any  thing  concerning  that  dis- 
pute,) much  pleased  with  his  conversation,  made  him  earl  of 
Lenox,  and  refused  to  part  with  him.  This  unexpected 
favour  drew  envy ;  and  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  those  who 
grudged  him  his  good  fortune,  spread  a  report  that  his  busi- 
ness in  coming  A^m  France  was  only  to  proselyte  the  kmg  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  And  thus  he  became  the  aversion  of  the 
preachers.  These  men  taking  the  alarm,  declaimed  warmly 
from  the  pulpits  that  he  was  tampering  with  the  king'^s  con- 
science ;  that  there  was  a  secret  design  against  the  Church ; 
and  that  popery  was  growing  upon  them.  However,  in  the 
late  parliament  there  were  several  acts  passed  in  favour  of  the 
Reformation.  To  mention  one  of  them  relating  to  juris- 
diction : 

"  Our  soveraine  lord,  with  advice  of  his  three  estaites  of  this  An  ado/ 
present  parliament,  hes  declared  and  granted  jurisdiction  to  ^/^H^of 
the  Kirk,  quhilk  consistis  and  stands  in  the  preaching  of  the  ^  ^"'*- 
trew  word  of  Jesus  Christ,  correction  of  manners,  and  admi- 
nistration of  the  halie  sacraments,  and  declairis  that  there  is 
na  uther  face  of  Kirk,  nor  uther  face  of  religion,  than  is  pre- 
sentlie  be  the  favour  of  God  establisched  within  this  realme, 

T  a 

and  that  there  be  na  uther  jurisdiction  ecclesiastical  acknow-  g  J^ficeo. 
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displeaaed 
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Spotsuvood. 


The  earl  of 
Lenox  re- 
canUpopery. 


ledged  within  this  reahne,  uther  than  that  that  quhilk  is,  and 
sail  be,  within  the  sammin  Kirk,  or  that  quhilk  flowis  theirfra, 
concerning  the  premisses/^ 

But  this  act  was  drawn  in  general  terms,  and  neither  the 
persons  in  whom  the  jurisdiction  was  lodged,  nor  the  extent  of 
their  authority,  is  stated.  This  statute  therefore  came  short 
of  satisfaction  to  the  assembly.  The  court  looked  upon  these 
divines  as  too  forward  and  enterprising.  To  bring  them  to 
more  sobriety,  the  king  not  long  since  sent  them  a  letter  to 
forbear  all  innovations  in  the  polity  of  the  Church,  to  let  things 
rest  till  the  meeting  of  the  estates,  and  not  overrun  the  parlia- 
ment. But  they  gave  little  regard  to  this  letter :  they  were 
resolved  to  reform  upon  their  own  authority,  and  not  wait  the 
leisure  of  the  government.  For  instance,  they  called  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's  to  account  for  granting  collations  to 
benefices,  and  voting  in  parliament,  without  conunission  from 
the  assembly.  This  hardy  incompliance  lost  them  the  king's 
favour,  made  him  arrest  their  motion,  and  supersede  their 
censures  and  process. 

This  misunderstanding  between  the  court  and  the  assembly, 
encouraged  the  Roman  Catholics  to  declare  their  belief  more 
openly.  Several  seminary  priests  came  over  ;  and  in  Paisley 
some  of  that  persuasion  took  the  freedom  to  sing  a  requiem  for 
the  Reformation.  These  sallies  of  indiscretion  raised  a  great 
clamour,  and  filled  the  country  with  complaints ;  and  the  court 
was  charged  by  the  pulpits  for  countenancing  popery. 

To  undeceive  the  people,  and  allay  these  heats,  the  king  sent 
for  the  ministers  to  Edinburgh,  told  them  what  pains  he  had 
taken  to  convert  his  cousin  Lenox ;  and  that  he  had  prevailed 
with  this  earl  to  entertain  a  protestant  divine  in  his  house. 
He  desired  therefore  that  one  of  their  number  might  be  pitched 
on  for  this  employment.  Mr.  David  Lindsay  being  master  of 
the  French  language,  and  a  person  of  temper  and  address,  was 
recommended,  and  the  choice  approved  by  the  king.  Lindsay 
performed  to  satisfaction,  and  in  a  short  time  gained  the  noble- 
man, and  brought  him  to  recant  his  error  in  St.  Gileses 
church :  but  all  this  was  not  sufiicient  to  remove  the  people's 
jealousies.  It  seems  some  dispensations  from  Eome  were 
intercepted  about  this  time.  They  indulged  a  scandalous  lati- 
tude, and  gave  the  Roman  Catholics  leave  to  comply  to  what 
lengths  they  pleased,  and  subscribe  any  articles  put  upon  them : 
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bnt  with  this  proviso,  that  their  mind  should  not  go  along  with    eliza- 
their  practice ;  that  though  their  caution  moved  more  at  large,  >.     ^    *  ^ 
their  zeal  should  continue  the  same ;  and  that  they  should  act 
behind  the  scene  for  the  old  interest.  Spouwood, 

These   dispensations,    whether   genuine   or   forged,  being  P'^^* 
brought  to  the  king,  he  ordered  his  preacher,  Mr.  John  Oraig,  Tke  negative 
to  draw  up  a  short  confession  of  faith.     In  this  instrument,      f^^^^'^- 
which  mostly  turned  upon  negatives,  the  doctrine  and  cere- 
monies peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Rome  were  particularly 
abjured,  and  a  clause  inserted  to  meet  with  the  dispensations : 
for  the  subscribers  call  Gk>d  to  witness  that  they  signed  heartily 
and  sincerely,  and  without  any  reserve  or  dissembling.     And 
to  set  an  example  to  the  subjects,  the  king,  the  court,  and  the 
council,  publicly  swore,  and  subscribed  the  confession.     And 
one  part  of  this  form  was,  that  they  would  keep  close^to  the 
belief,  and  constitutions  of  the  Scottish  Church.     But  when 
this  was  done,  the  government  of  the  Church  was  in  the  hands 
of  bishops  and  superintendents :  and  therefore  the  swearing  Refat. 

T  'K  11     Ja 

this  confession  cannot  fairly  be  urged  for  the  presbyterian  Re{dm. 
model.  ^''^^'J^'^ 

tic.  p.  36. 

Upon  the  12th  of  July  this  summer  the  assembly  met  at  a.d.  1580. 
Dundee:   and  here  the  Presbyterians,  after  a  long  contest, 
carried  their  point.     Their  decree  against  episcopacy  is  strict, 
and  very  remarkable.    The  reader  therefore  shall  have  it  in  the 
words  of  the  manuscript.  MS.  Acta  of 

''  Forasmuch  as  the  office  of  a  bishop,  as  it  is  now  used,  and  biv,  foTm 
commonly  taken  within  this  realm,  has  no  sure  warrant,  autho-  ^^^^^^^ 
rity,  or  good  ground,  out  of  the  Scriptures,  but  brought  in  by  o^^wst  epU- 
the  folly  and  corruption  of  men^s  inventions,  to  the  great  over-  *^''^* 
throw  of  the  true  Kirk  of  Qod ;  the  whole  assembly  of  the 
Kirk  in  one  voice  (after  liberty  given  to  all  men  to  reason  in 
the  matter,  none  opponing  himself  in  defence  of  the .  said 
pretended  office)  finds  and  declares  the  same  pretended  office 
used  and  termed,  as  is  above  said,  unlawful  in  itself,  as  having 
neither  foundation,  ground,  nor  warrant,  within  the  word  of 
Grod:  and  ordains,  that  all  such  persons  as  enjoy,  or  shall 
hereafter  enjoy,  the  said  office,  shall  be  charged  simpliciter,  to 
demit,  quit,  and  leave  off,  the  same,  as  an  office  whereunto 
they  are  not  called  by  God.     And  siclike  to  desist  and  cease 
from  all  preaching,  ministration  of  the  sacraments,  or  using 
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GRINDAL  any  way  the  office  of  pastors,  till  they  receive  de  novo  admission 
^ ^\  ^^  from  the  general  assembly  of  the  Kirk,  under  the  pain  of  ex- 
communication to  be  used  against  them.  Wherein  if  they  be 
573,  found  disobedient  or  contravene  this  act  in  any  point,  the 
sentence  of  excommunication,  after  due  admonition,  is  to  be 
executed  against  them.^^ 
Thevpn-  Thus  to  pronouucc  agidnst  the  universal  practice  of  the 
/^6u4op«to  C'hurch  for  .1600  years  together,  was  a  hardy  stroke,  and 
anacoowu.  peculiar  to  the  courage  of  these  assemblies.  And,  besides, 
their  decree  was  no  less  impolitic  than  novel :  for,  had  their 
order  taken  immediate  effect,  as  it  did  not,  it  would  only  have 
given  a  fresh  opportunity  for  sacrilege ;  for  when  the  bishops 
were  once  set  aside,  and  their  sees  left  vacant,  they  might 
easily  imagine  the  laity  would  fly  upon  the  spoil,  as  it  after- 
wards happened.  However,  these  Presbyterian  reformers 
were  resolved  to  try  their  credit,  and  push  the  matter.  To 
this  purpose  they  ordained,  ^^  that  a  synodal  assembly  shall  be 
holden  in  every  province  where  any  usurping  bishops  are.  The 
synod  was  to  begin  the  17th  day  of  August,  next  ensuing. 
Hither  the  bishops  were  to  be  summoned  by  the  visitors  of 
the  said  country.  The  bishop  of  St.  Andrew^s  was  to  compear 
in  St.  Andrew^s ;  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  in  Aberdeen ;  the 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  Glasgow ;  the  bishop  of  Murray,  in 
Elgin:— to  give  obedience  to  the  said  act:  which,  if  they 
refuse  to  do,  the  said  synodal  assemblies  shall  appoint  certain 
brethren  of  the  ministry  to  give  them  public  admonition  in 
their  pulpit,  and  warn  them,  in  case  they  disobey,  to  compear 
before  the  next  general  assembly,  at  Edinburgh,  upon  the 
20th  of  October,  next  ensuing,  to  hear  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  pronounced  against  them  for  their  disobe- 
dience. To  this  act,^  as  the  manuscript  goes  on,  ^^  the  bishop 
Ibid.  of  Dumblane  submitted  himself.^^ 

The  earl  of  Lenox,  being  desirous  to  gain  the  good  opinion 
of  the  Church,  sent  sir  William  Steward  to  the  general  assem- 
bly with  a  letter,  importing,  ^^  that  they  were  not  unacquainted 
with  his  being  brought  over  to  a  right  persuasion  in  religious 
matters ;  that  he  preferred  this  blessing  to  all  secular  advan- 
tage whatsoever ;  that  he  had  publicly  renounced  his  mistakes, 
and  subscribed  the  negative  confession ;  and  that,  if  anything 
farther  was  required,  he  was  ready  to  perform  it.'^  But  all  this 
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profession  of  clear  dealing,  all  this  resigning  to  their  pleasure,    eliza- 
could  not  make  him  believed :  he  was  still  charged  with  hypo- 


crisy, and  rouglJy  tinted  by  the  preachers.  ^t* Taif 

John  Nichols,  a  Jesuit,  committed  to  the  Tower,  renounced  iVwioS,  a 
the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  before  a  considerable  rtcanHs. 
audience.     He  likewise  published  the  reasons  which  brought  ^*^^'  ^^^'* 
him  off  from  his  former  persuasion.     The  privy  council  gave 
archbishop  Grindal  an  account  of  this  matter  in  a  letter,  and 
desired  him  to  write  to  his  suffiragans  to  provide  for  this 
convert  till  some  preferment  fell.^   This  Nichols,  as  Sanders  ^nn^ai'* 
relates,  preached  in  the  Tower-chapel    to    several    Roman  foi.  234. 
Catholic  priests,  who  were  forced  to  hear  him ;  that  he  was 
cried  up  by  the  Protestants  as  one  of  the  most  learned  of  his 
order ;  that  he  was  particularly  regarded  by  the  pope ;  that 
he  used  to  preach  before  the  cardinals;  that  he  was  an. 
eminent  philosopher  and  divine,  and  master  of  almost  all 
learning  and  languages:  but  that  all  this  was  nothing  but 
a  flourish ;  that,  in  his  printed  recantation,  he  had  misre- 
ported  the  pope,   the  cardinals,  the    English    college,    the 
Jesuits,   and  all  the  orders  of  the  religious  and  clergy,   in 
a  scandalous  manner;  and  that,  within  a  month  after  the 
publishing  his  narrative,  there  came  out  a  book  called  '^  Ni- 
chols'' Detection  '^  that,  in  this  answer,  it  was  clearly  proved 
that  he  was  neither  divine  nor  philosopher,  Jesuit  nor  priest ; 
that  he  had  neither  learning  nor  languages ;  that  he  had  never 
preached  before  the  pope  or  the  cardinals,  unless  his  abjuring 
Calvinism  at  Rome  in  the  inquisition-court  may  be  called 

preaching.  Smdew  de 

This  summer,  in  July,  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  departed  this  AnJii?.' 
Hfe  E-  ^• 

"'^-  .  .  July,  1581. 

The  queen,  as  she  had  reason,  was  much  displeased  with  the 
**  Gaping  Gulph.'"  She  published  a  proclamation  against  the 
libel,  in  which  she  declares  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  a  friendly 
disposition  to  the  Protestants ;  that  she  deeply  resented  the 
outraging  a  prince  of  such  quality  and  merit, — ^a  prince,  who 
never  so  much  as  desired  the  least  alteration  in  Church  or 
State ;  and  that  Simiere,  who  had  a  public  character,  and 
attended  the  duke,  was  a  prudent  inoffensive  person :  and, 
in  short,  the  subject  was  admonished  to  look  upon  this  libel  as 
no  better  than  the  production  of  treason ;  and  that  it  was 
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GRINDAL  written  on  purpose  to  embroil  her  kingdoms,  and  misreport 

Abp.  Cant.  i_         t         j 

* — L^.  '  /  her  abroad. 

This  book,  being  written  by  a  Puritan,  as  hath  been  observed, 

made  the  queen  more  disaffected  to  that  party.  Not  long  after, 

John   Stubbs,   of  Lincoln's   Inn,  who  married  Gartwright's 

sister,  was  seized  for  the  author  of  this  pamphlet.     Page,  who 

dispersed  the  copies,  and  Singleton,  the  printer,  were  likewise 

conmiitted.     They  were  tried  upon  the  statute  of  the  1st  and 

2nd  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  had  judgment  to  lose  their  right 

stuiibsand   hand.     The  sentence  was  executed  upon  Stubbs  and  Page, 

i^^^Ta    but  the  printer  was  pardoned.     Some  of  the  long  robe  pre- 

^*^'  tended  the  statute  was  expired,   and  cried  out  against  the 

illegality  of  the  sentence ;  but  sir  Christopher  Wray,  lord 

chief  justice  of  England,   maintained  the  judgment  of  the 

court,  proved  that  the  act  pointed  expressly  against  those 

that  should  write  any  seditious  pamphlet  against  the  king,  and 

that  the  king  of  England  never  dies.     He  observed,  farther, 

that  this  statute  was  revived  in  the  first  year  of  the  present 

reign,  and  was  to  continue  in  force  during  the  queen'^s  life  and 

1  Eiiz.  c.  6.  the  heirs  of  her  body. 

Eiiz.  '  The  duke  of  Anjou  being  now  at  the  English  court,  con- 
tinued to  solicit  his  marriage  :  as  for  the  queen,  she  was  willing 
to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  people,  and  silence  the  report43 
touching  the  toleration  of  Popery.  For  this  purpose,  after 
great  importunity,  she  consented  to  proceed  to  some  extremi- 
ties. And  thus,  to  stop  the  clamours  against  the  government, 
Edmund  Gampian,  Jesuit ;  Balph  Sherwin,  Luke  Kirby,  and 
Alexander  Briant,  priests,  were  tried  for  high  treason  upon  the 
25th  of  Edward  IIL  They  were  charged  in  the  indiictment 
with  compassing  the  queen's  death,  and  adhering  to  the  bishop 
of  Home ;  and  that  they  came  into  England  to  raise  a  rebel- 
lion, and  subvert  the  government.  In  short,  the  jury  brought 
Dec.  1,  them  in  guilty,  and  they  were  executed  soon  after.  Sanders 
reports,  that  Gampian  was  betrayed  by  one  Elliot,  of  the  same 
religion ;  that  he  was  laid  in  irons,  set  three  or  four  times  upon 
the  rack  in  the  Tower,  and  miserably  tortured ;  and  that,  after 
the  trial,  both  this  Jesuit  and  the  other  three  priests  had  the 
promise  of  pardon  and  preferment,  provided  they  would  own 
^hfsm^^^  the  unwarrantableness  of  their  mission,  and  that  the  queen 
Anglic.       was  head  of  the  Gharch.     Gambden,  who  is  an  author  of 
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credit,  is  more  particular  in  the  narrative,  and  falls  in  with    ^^^' 
Sanders  in  some  measure.     He  relates  that  these  prisoners  ' — v — ^ 
were  very  stubborn  and  unrelenting  in  maintaining  the  pope^s 
authority  against  the  queen  ;  that  Gampian,  after  he  was  cast, 
being  asked  whether  Elizabeth  was  a  lawful  sovereign  or  not,         574. 
refused  to  answer.     And  being  demanded  farther,  that  in  case 
the  pope  invaded  the  queen,  whether  he  would  side  with  him 
or  l^r  majesty !    He  openly  declared  that  he  would  stand  by 
his  holiness,  and  gave  his  opinion  under  his  hand.     Not  long  j^^'? 
after,  several  other  Papists  suffered  upon  the  same  score ;  vmne  others, 
whereas  but  five  of  that  persuasion  had  been  executed  for  the  cambden, 
last  ten  years.     Gambden  takes  notice  that  the  necessity  of  ^• 
the  time  forced  the  queen  upon  these  severities ;  that  she  de-  reasons /or 
clared  herself  always  averse  against  punishing  people  for  their  fniHes.  ^ 
conscience ;    but  when  principles  and  Gatholic  religion  were 
made  a  pretence  for  plotting  and  treason,  she  was  forced  to 
strike ;  that  as  for  the  greatest  part  of  these  popish  priests, 
she  did  not  believe  them  directly  engaged  in  a  practice  against 
the  state ;  but  being  absolutely  under  command,  they  might 
be  made  tools  at  the  pleasure  of  their  superiors ;  that  many  of 
them  were  miserably  perverted  in  their  principles,  appeared  by 
their  answers  to  interrogatories ;  for  being  apprehended,  and 
the  question  put,  "  Whether,  by  virtue  of  pope  Pius  V.'*s  bull, 
subjects  were  so  far  discharged  from  their  allegiance  as  to 
make  their  rising  upon  the  government  lawful  i    Whether  they 
thought  her  a  rightful  queen  i     Whether  they  would  maintain 
Sanders  and  Bristoe'^s  opinion  touching  the  authority  and  obli- 
gatoriness of  the  bull?     And  whether,  if  the  pope  should  fur- 
nish an  expedition  against  the  queen,  they  would  join  his 
forces  ?^^     To  these  interrogatories  they  either  said  nothing,  or 
gave  ambiguous,  evasive,  or  provoking  answers;    insomuch, 
that  some  of  the  more  candid  Roman  Gatholics  began  to  sus- 
pect them  for  foul  practice.     And  to  prevent  the  imputation 
of  disloyalty  upon  the  whole  party,  John  Bishop,  a  hearty  Bishop,  a 
Papist,  wrote  against  these  highflyers  of  the  court  of  Rome.  th^wHtes 
This  honest  author  made  it  plainly  appear,  that  the  canon  of  ^JJ^^ 
the  council  of  Lateran,  for  absolving  subjects  from  their  alle-  "^  of  some 
giance,  and  deposing  princes,  was  plainly  a  forgery ;  that  this  lionariet 
authority  was  nothing  more  than  the  decree  of  Pope  Inno-  ^^®°** 
cent  III,;  that  it  was  never  received  in  England;  and,  in 
fine,  that  there  were  no  canons  passed  by  the  Fathers  in  that 
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GRINDAL  council.     Cambden  goes  on,  and  complains  that  the  i^prehen- 
V — 1^.  ^  '.  sions  of  public  danger  increased  by  the  numbers  of  seminary 
parto?my    priests  who  wcrc  continually  coming  over;  that  these  mission- 
ic  Y^^  425  ^"^  tampered  privately  with  the  people,  and  endeavoured  to 
'  disengage  them  from  their  allegiance.     They  were  so  hardy, 
as  this  historian  reports,  as  to  pronounce  that  excommunicated 
princes  ought  to  be  deposed;  that  those  who  professed  the 
Protestant  religion  had  no  right  either  to  the  title  or  authority 
of  sovereigns ;  that  the  clergy  were  privileged  from  the  cogni- 
zance of  secular  courts,  and  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  state ; 
that  the  pope  was  lord  of  the  universe,  and  supreme  even  in 
temporals ;  that  there  was  no  lawful  magistracy  in  England ; 
and  that  whatever  was  done  by  the  queen^s  authority  since  she 
Fv™^^^^  stood  excommunicated,  was  altogether  void  and  unobligatory. 
ct  deioc.  To  go  back,  and  begin  the  year  in  Scotland :  the  earl  of 

Morton,  the  late  regent,  was  chained  with  high  treason-  by 
the  earl  of  Arran,  and  afterwards  tried  and  found  guilty. 
This  nobleman  being  all  along  in  the  Elnglish  interest,  queen 
Elizabeth  endeavoured  to  preserve  him.  To  this  purpose,  sir 
Thomas  Randolph  was  dispatched  with  a  public  character  to 
the  Scotch  court.  He  solicited  strongly  for  Morton,  urged 
his  service  to  the  kingdom,  and  hoped  his  mistress  the  queen 
should  not  be  reiiised  in  so  reasonable  a  request.  The  king 
answered,  the  stopping  the  course  of  justice  was  impracticable, 
and  unbecoming  a  prince ;  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  queen 
of  England's  kind  intentions,  and  should  forbear  doing  any 
thing  which  might  give  a  just  occasion  of  displeasure. 
The  EngUA  Randolph  having  afterwards  leave  to  come  into  the  parlia- 
an^oawufor  mcnt-house,  put  the  states  in  mind  how  much  their  nation  had 
to  rescue  the  bocn  obliged  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  endeavoured  to  discredit 
^^^,^  the  evidence  against  Morton;  but  finding  his  rhetoric  made 
ouiefed.  ]iii\e  impressiou,  he  applied  to  another  expedient;  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Morton's  friends,  and  those  who  envied  the 
duke  of  Lenox,  he  began  to  lament  the  misfortune  of  their 
country,  dilated  upon  the  danger  of  the  juncture,  complained 
of  the  ingratitude  in  slighting  the  queen's  intercession,  and 
privately  suggested  the  attempting  by  force  what  they  could 
not  carry  by  argument  and  reason ;  promising  them,  withal, 
that  neither  English  money  nor  men  should  be  wanting  to  the 
enterprise.  Several  of  the  nobility  engaged  upon  this  encou- 
ragement ;  but  finding  the  king  firm  to  the  duke  of  Lenox, 
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and  prepared  to  appear  in  the  field,  they  grew  most  of  them    eliza- 
disheartened,  and  ventured  nothing.    By  the  way,  queen  Eliza-  ,  ^^'^^*  ^ 
beth  had  ordered  some  troops  to  march  to  the  borders,  for 
Morton'^s  rescue ;  but  these  succours,  and  the  plotting  of  his 
party,  served  only  to  hasten  his  execution.     The  queen^s  in* 
terposing  thus  far  in  favour  of  Morton  has  a  singular  aspect, 
and  looks  like  a  strain  of  politics.     The  earl  of  Morton  con-  CamiKicn. 
fessed,  at  his  death,  that  Bothwell  and  Archibald  Douglas  had 
acquainted  him  with  their  design  of  assassinating  the  late 
king;  and  that  the  times  were  then  so  nice,  that  he  durst 
make  no  discovery.     He  likewise  could  not  deny,  but  that  after 
the  murder  was  committed  he  took  the  regicide  Douglas  into 
favour  and  intimacy,  and  signed  an  instrument  to  stand  by 
Bothwell  in  case  he  was  prosecuted.  Spouwoo<i. 

At  the  general  assembly  held  at  Glasgow,  the  Second  Book  ei^.^***^°' 
of 'Discipline  passed,  and  was  ordered  to  be  entered  on  record.  V*^^f^*^ 
the  decree  stands  thus : —  Discipline 

''  Forasmuch  as  travels  have  been  taken  in  the  forming  the  ^^i  on, 
policy  of  the  Elirk,  and  divers  suits  made  to  the  magistrate  for  '^^^• 
approbation  thereof,  which  albeit  has  not  taken  the  happy 
effect  which  good  men  desire,  yet  that  posterity  should  judge 
well  of  the  present  age,  and  of  the  meaning  of  the  Kirk,  the 
assembly  has  concluded  that  the  book  of  policy,  agreed  to  in 
divers  assemblies  before,  should  be  registered  in  the  acts  of  the 
Kirk ;  and  to  remain  therein,  *•  ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam ;' 
and  the  copies  thereof  to  be  taken  by  every  presbyter."'  MS.  Acts  of 

It  is  pretended  this  "  Second  Book  of  Discipline "'  was  passed  wy,  foi  srli. 
by  the  whole  assembly,  imnine  contradicmte.     But  this  is  a  P-^^Vf^j^ 
great  mistake,  as  may  be  made  good  from  several  instances.  Regim. 
For  instance,  the  laird  of  Dune,  superintendent  of  Angus,  ^ nVop}'^*^ 
man  of  character,  and  a  celebrated  preacher,  could  never  en-  *^  »^^ 

1  .I.....      persons  oj 

dure  this  democratical  model  to  take  place  within  his  jurisdic-  chanjxur. 

tion  of  Angus  and  Merne ;  and  when  Andrew  Melvil  pretended 

to  meddle  within  his  precinct,  he  expostulated  sharply  with 

him,  and  told  him  he  would  prove  the  bane  of  the  Scotch 

Church.      John  Spots  wood,  superintendent  of  Lothian  and 

Mers,  always  declared  against  the  Presbyterian  scheme,  and 

used  to  say,  those  hot-headed  ministers,  unless  timely  reduced, 

would  ruin  all ;  and  though  he  had  nothing  to  object  against 

the  doekrine  of  the  Reformation,  yet  he  believed  the  doctrine         575. 

of  the  ancient  Church  preferable  to  that  in  Scotland.     John 

VOL.  VI.  S  S 
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GRINDAL  Windram,  superintendent  of  Fife,  and  sub-prior  of  St.  An- 
^ — L^  ^  /  drew'*s ;  Greorge  Hayes,  one  of  the  commissioners,  a  person  of 
extraordinary  merit  ;  Alexander  Albuthnot,  rector  of  the 
university  of  Aberdeen  ;  Robert  Pont,  moderator  of  this 
Glasgow  assembly  ;  David  Lindesay,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Id. p. 43, &c.  Boss;  Andrew  Pollard,  and  Thomas  Smeaton;  all  of  them 
distinguished  for  learning  and  capacity,  not  to  mention  a  great 
many  others,  opposed  the  passing  this  '^  Second  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline ;'"  though  at  last,  when  they  thought  their  struggling 
would  be  to  no  purpose,  they  went  over  to  the  ignorant  ma* 
jority.  To  these  may  be  added,  Patrick  Adamson  and  James 
Boyde,  archbishops  of  St.  Andrew'^s  and  Glasgow  ;  David 
Cunningham,  bishop  of  Aberdeen ;  and  NigeU  Campbell, 
bishop  of  Argyle.  These  prelates,  who  were  all  gentlemen  of 
figure,  and  a  credit  to  their  order,  made  a  handsome  stand 
against  the  men  of  parity,  and  never  dropped  the  point,  until 
Idem.  at  last  they  were  hooted  by  the  mob,  and  found  it  necessary 
to  decline  the  assemblies. 

About  this  time  Walter  Balcanquel,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  fell  foul  upon  the  duke  of  Lenox,  and  preached  at 
an  unmannerly  rate.     He  said,  ^'  that  these  last  four  years 
popery  had  gained  ground  in  the  country  and  the  court :  that 
it  was  maintained  in  the  king^s  hall  by  the  tyranny  of  a  great 
champion,  who  was  called  Grace.**'  After  this,  he  predicted  the 
$i>ot8wood*8  duke's  misfortune,  and  made  a  gingle  upon  his  title.    The  king 
e^J^ '  Bent  James  Melvil,  a  gentleman  of  his  household,  to  complain 
Sv^^*^  of  this  rudeness  to  the  assembly,  and  required  them  to  call 
roffitiff  the     Balcanquel  to  an  account.     At  his  defence,  he  thanked  God 
Lenox.        for  the  advantage  the  Church  had  gained  upon  the  court ;  for 
when  he  was  formerly  questioned  for  a  sermon,  the  council  un- 
dertook the  cognizance  of  the  cause,  and  made  themselves 
judges  of  the  mmisters'  doctrine ;  but  now  he  perceived  the 
complaint  was  referred  to  the  assembly.     To  this  juipsdiction 
he  willingly  submitted  :  but  desiring  withal,  that  the  Apostle's 
order  might  be  observed  in  the  process ;  and  that  the  charge 
against  an  elder  might  not  be  received  without  two  or  three 
witnesses. 
77ie  issue.         The  assembly  acquainted  the  court  they  were  ready  to  try 
Balcanquel ;  but  that  the  privilege  he  insisted  on  could  not  be 
refused,  upon  the  score  of  his  being  a  presbyter.     The  king, 
finding  the  business  would  be  embarrassed  for  want  of  the  evi- 
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dence  required,  dropped  the  prosecution.     But  this  would  not    eltza- 
satisfy  Balcanquel :  he  was  resolved  to  push  for  a  triumph.        \    ' » 
Thus  he  pressed  the  assembly  to  declare  whether  he  had  deli- 
vered any  thing  scandalous  or  offensive  in  his  sermon  :  for  the 
members,  it  seems,  made  part  of  the  audience.     When  the  idem. 
question  was  put,  they  came  to  a  resolution,  that  the  sermon 
was  unexceptionable ;  at  which  the  court  was  not  a  litUe  dis- 
pleased. 

The  next  year,  the  Church  of  Scotland  met  with  a  rude 
shock.     The  occasion  was  this :  master  Robert  Montgomery,  Mmtgome^-y 
a  minister  of  Stirling,  was  nominated  to  the  archbishopric  of  bishop  of 
Glasgow.     This  man  was  not  much  practised  either  in  men  or  ^^^^^9^^* 
books :  and  besides,  nobody  had  appeared  more  strongly  against 
episcopacy  than  himself.     For  at  the  late  synod  at  Glasgow, 
when  Mr.  David  Lindesay  dissented  to  the  vote  for  suppressing 
the  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  and  moved  the  matter  might  be 
postponed  to  the  next  assembly,  Montgomery  stood  up,  and 
told  him,  that  the  motion  went  extremely  against  his  con- 
science ;  and  that  Lindesay^s  pleading  for  so  very  corrupt  an 
order  was  enough  to  discharge  him  from  all  business  in  the 
Church.    The  duke  of  Lenox  recommended  this  Montgomery 
to  the  king,  and  got  him  preferred  to  the  see  of  Glasgow.  This 
was  done  at  the  instance  of  those  who  consulted  the  duke^s 
interest  more  than  his    honour:    for   Montgomery  being  a 
mercenary  man,  conveyed  the  lordships  and  profits  of  the  arch- 
bishopric to  the  duke  of  Lenox,  upon  the  consideration  of  a 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  Scotch.     The  ministers  resenting 
this  scandalous  alienation,  summoned  him  to  Stirling  before  He  is  eHM 
the  synod,  and,  upon  his  refusing  to  appear,  suspended  him  oj^^^, 
from  his  function.     Montscomery  took  no  notice  of  the  sen-  ^}^!!'^^ 

o  J  ...  jurisdiction^ 

tence,  but  managed  his  post  as  formerly.  This  being  inter-  andisex-J 
preted  a  high  contempt,  he  was  cited  to  the  assembly  at  St.  *!Sl! 
Andrew's.  The  king,  who  knew  his  crime  lay  only  in  taking 
the  title  and  jurisdiction  of  bishop,  ordered  the  process  should 
be  stopped,  and,  unless  they  acquiesced,  to  break  up  their 
assembly.  Thus  the  dispute  slept  for  the  present.  But  the 
ministers  wanting  temper  to  govern  their  disgust,  excommuni- 
cated him  soon  after,  without  going  through  the  customary 
methods  and  forms  of  law.  The  king,  taking  these  proceedings 
for  an  af&ont,  declared  the  censure  void,  and  sent  Montgo- 
mer}'  into  his  diocese,  with  orders'^not  to  disturb  him. 

s  s  2 
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ORiNDAL      Not  long  after,  a  commotion  happened   of  another  kind. 

V lll^JlLi  The  nobility  were  now  broken  into  parties,  and  the  factious 

division  pretending  the  interest  of  religion  to  cover  their  prac- 
tice, some  of  the  ministers  joined  them :  for  this  they  were 
charged  with  high  misdemeanors,  and  put  under  bail.  This 
piece  of  justice  was  construed  persecution.  The  pulpits  de- 
claimed strongly  upon  the  subject.  They  cried  out,  the  Church 
was  harassed,  the  court  deserted  from  the  faith,  and  the  old 
superstitious  ceremonies  were  returned  upon  them.  This  fer- 
ment gave  the  discontented  part  of  the  nobility  a  handle  to 
Thekin-j  exccutc  their  plot :  and  thus  the  king  was  surprised  at  Buthven, 
f^^^at  3^^  '^^P*  under  restraint.  The  duke  of  Lenox  was  banished 
^^\lh  ^^  court,  the  earl  of  Arran  imprisoned,  a  great  many  of  the 
royalists  seized,  and  some  of  them  dangerously  wounded.  This 
conspiracy  was  justified  by  the  ministers  in  print :  it  was  like- 
wise unanimously  approved  by  the  assembly  at  Edinburgh,  who . 
voted  the  faction  assertors  of  the  public  liberty,  and  menaced 
those  with  excommunication  that  should  treat  them  with  any 
marks  of  disadvantage.  As  for  the  duke  of  Lenox,  he  was 
forced  to  acquiesce  under  all  this  hardship,  and  return  into 
France.  He  took  his  journey  through  England,  where,,  either 
through  the  rigour  of  the  winter  season,  or  the  uneasiness  of 
his  mind,  he  fell  into  a  dysentery,  and  died  soon  after  at  Paris. 
He  complained  of  the  ill  usage  he  received  from  the  Scotch 
ministers,  but  died  notwithstanding  in  the  communion  of  the 
Spotswood'B  reformed. 

Lr£i?*de         "^^  proceed  :  the  lords  of  the  Ruthven  conspiracy  forced  the 
Eccie&Scot.  king  to  dissemble  his  restraint,  and  approve  what  was  done  in 
Hiat.   *^    a  letter  to  the  queen  of  England :  and,  over  and  above,  to  de- 
clare the  convention  of  the  estates  summoned  by  the  faction,  a 
lawful  meeting. 
An  embassy       When  the  French  king  was  apprised  of  these  disturbances, 
^^So^u^  he  dispatched  monsieur  Lamotte  and  monsieur  Meneville  with 
a  public  character  to  Scotland.     Their  instructions  were  to 
attempt  the  king^s  liberty,  and  bring  the  court  to  a  closer  cor- 
576.         respondence  with  France.     They  were  likewise  to  congratulate 
the  king  upon  his  mother^s  concessions :  that  her  majesty,  out 
of  her  tenderness,  was  willing  to  indulge  him  the  royal  style, 
and  take  him  into  a  partnership  in  the  government.     That  by 
the  queen''s  cession  thus  far,  he  would  be  owned  a  lawful  sove- 
reign by  foreign  princes.     All  his  own  subjects  likewise  would 
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acquiesce  in  his  title:  and  thus  the  divisions  in  the  State    emza- 
would  be  perfectly  closed.  >-_^^-l-» 

Some  time  before  the  arrival  of  these  ambassadors,  the  queen 
of  Scots  wrote  a  letter  to  queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  penned  with 
great  plainness  and  force,  and  contains  a  narrative  of  the 
hardships  she  had  suffered.  I  shall  translate  it  from  Gambden^ 
who  abridged  it  from  the  original  in  French. 

"  Madam, 

'^  Being  certainly  informed  the  rebels  have  surprised  my  son,  The<fieenof 
and  afraid  of  his  falling  into  the  same  calamity  with  myself,  I  tuiaU^^^^ 
could  not  help  letting  loose  my  grief,  and  trying  to  bring  your  f^*^  ^ 
majesty  to  a  sympathy :  that  by  a  brief  report  of  my  misfor- 
tunes, my  innocence  may  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  together 
with  the  infamy  of  those  people  who  brought  me  into  this  con^ 
dition.  But  since  their  pr^tices,  how  wicked  soever,  have 
been  favoiu^ably  entertained  by  you,  and  gained  a  preference  to 
my  just  complaints :  since  equity  and  right  must  stoop  to  your 
sceptre,  and  truth  give  way  to  force  as  the  world  goes,  I  shall 
make  my  appeal  to  God  Almighty,  who  is  only  our  sovereign. 
For  with  respect  to  ourselves,  we  are  both  princes,  equal  and 
independent  of  each  other.  To  this  God,  who  sees  through 
varnish  and  false  colours,  I  shall  address  myself,  beseeching 
him  to  deal  with  us  both  at  the  last  day  according  to  our 
merits.  For  I  am  not  afraid  to  put  my  fate  upon  this  issue, 
notwithstanding  my  enemies  have  used  a  great  deal  of  misre- 
presenting art,  endeavoured  to  blacken  me,  and  blanch  their 
own  proceedings.  To  refresh  your  memory  therefore  with  this 
solemn  introduction,  I  desire  you  would  recollect  what  methods 
some  of  your  agents  have  made  use  of  to  debauch  my  subjects, 
and  raise  a  rebellion  while  I  was  in  Scotland  :  and  what  pains 
they  have  taken  to  bring  all  the  misfortunes  upon  me  which 
have  since  happened.  And  for  this  point  Morton^s  confession, 
and  other  testimonies  publicly  produced,  are  sufficient  evidence. 
As  for  Morton,  his  revolt  was  his  merit,  and  raised  him  to  his 
pretended  regency.  If  this  man  had  been  left  to  the  law,  and 
you  had  not  supported  the  rebels,  they  could  never  have  dis- 
tressed me  in  this  manner,  nor  overturned  the  government. 

'^  While  I  was  kept  prisoner  in  Lochleven,  your  ambassador 
Throgmorton  advised  me  to  sign  a  resignation :  this  extorted 
instrmnent  he  solemnly  declared  would  be  of  no  force,  and  so 
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GRINDAL  it  was  looked  on  by  all  mankind  till  you  countenanced  the  con- 
Abp.Cant  drivers  of  this  compulsion,  and  reinforced  them  with  your 
troops  and  exchequer.  Now  I  desire  you  would  consult  your 
conscience,  and  tell  me  whether  you  will  allow  your  own  sub- 
jects any  such  authority  upon  yourself!  But  thus,  by  con- 
certing with  my  enemies,  and  turning  your  arms  against  me, 
the  government  was  seized,  and  the  administration  transferred 
upon  my  son,  though  then  in  the  cradle.  And  when  I  lately 
intended  to  make  him  a  rightful  prince,  he  was  surprised  by  a 
party  of  traitors,  who,  without  question,  design  to  serve  him  as 
they  have  done  his  mother,  and,  it  may  be,  take  his  life  over 
and  above.^ 

After  this,  she  puts  queen  Elizabeth  in  mind  of  the  diamond 
she  sent  her,  and  the  encouragement  she  received  from  this 
princess  to  retire  into  England :  but  this  having  been  men- 
tioned already,  needs  not  be  repeated.  After  this  she  com- 
plains she  was  stopped  in  her  journey,  and  guarded  off  into 
custody;  and  that  her  durance  from  that  time  forward  has 
been  more  afflicting  than  death  itself. 

"  To  justify  this  usage,^  continues  the  queen  of  Scots,  "  I 
know  you  will  object  my  correspondence  with  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk :  but  I  positively  deny  there  was  ever  any  harm  intended 
you  or  your  kingdom  in  that  negotiation.  Indeed  that  busi- 
ness was  approved  by  the  principal  nobility  of  your  council. 
I  have  their  hands  to  produce  for  evidence  :  and  besides,  they 
expressly  promised  to  procure  your  consent.  Now  I  desire  to 
know  whether  it  is  likely  men  of  such  quality  and  ministers  of 
state  should  undertake  to  draw  you  to  a  ruinous  compliance  ; 
should  betray  you  to  a  business  that  would  disserve  your 
honour,  and  lay  your  Ufe  and  government  at  mercy !  And  yet 
you  are  pleased  to  be  willing  all  the  world  should  believe 
this. 

''  And  when  some  of  my  misled  subjects  began  to  recollect 

themselves,  and  repent  their  revolt ;  when  the  conference  at 

York  had  convinced  them  how  hardly  I  was  used  ;  when  upon 

these  motives  they  returned  to  their  duty  and  declared  for  me, 

your  forces  marched  down  immediately  upon  them,  besieged 

them  in  Edinburgh  Castle :  and  here  the  issue  was  remarkably 

Tha  queen     calamitous  :  for  the  governor  was  ignominiously  executed,  and 

ineans        another  minister  of  state  dispatched  with  poison.     And  all  this 

Lcihinffhn.  was  done  after  I  had  sent  an  order  at  your  instance  for  a  cessa- 
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tion  of  arms.    This  trace  was  airreed  in  prospect  of  a  far-    eliza- 
ther  accommodation :  but  whether  my  enemies  had  ever  any  v__^^_l^ 
thoughts  of  peace,  is  best  known  to  God  Almighty. 

^^  I  was  now  resolved  to  resign  to  my  captivity :  to  submit 
to  eveiy  thing  imposed,  and  try  if  patience  could  mend  my 
condition.  But  even  here  I  was  disappointed.  For  all  com- 
munication between  me  and  my  son  has  been  wholly  cut  oif  for 
this  twelvemonth.  And  what  can  this  be  contrived  for  but  to 
disconcert  the  nearest  relation,  and  make  the  mother  and  son, 
if  it  is  possible,  strangers  to  each  other  2 

^^  I  have  frequently  proposed  an  accommodation  between  us : 
this  was  done  at  Ghatsworth  about  eleven  years  since  :  it  was 
afterwards  undertaken  by  commissioners,  by  the  French  king^s 
ambassadors,  and  by  mine :  and  last  winter  I  treated  myself 
with  your  agent  Beale.  But  I  have  all  along  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  my  terms  rejected:  new  scruples  have  been 
started,  and  the  treaties  drawn  out  to  unnecessary  length. 
My  offers  have  been  looked  on  as  insidious,  and  my  sincerity 
always  misunderstood.  In  fine,  the  long  patience  I  have  com- 
posed myself  to,  has  turned  to  no  other  account  than  to  set  a 
precedent  for  future  hardships,  and  make  me  ill  treated  by 
a  sort  of  prescription :  for  at  present  I  am  used  more  like  a 
mean  slave,  than  a  prisoner  of  quality.  In  earnest,  I  cannot 
hold  out  under  this  hardship  much  longer :  but  let  the  issue  be  o77. 
what  it  will,  I  am  tolerably  prepared  i  if  I  die,  I  am  resolved 
to  declare  who  they  are  that  sent  me  into  the  other  world :  but 
if  I  live,  I  hope  to  be  in  a  condition  to  silence  the  calumnies, 
and  disarm  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  and  pass  the  remainder 
of  my  time  in  some  better  repose. 

^'  To  go  to  the  bottom  therefore^bf  matters,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  misimderstandings  between  usf,  I  desire  the  evidence  of 
the  Spaniards,  lately  taken  in  Ireland,  may  be  brought  into 
view :  let  the  examination  of  the  Jesuits  be  produced ;  let 
everybody  be  encouraged  to  exhibit  a  public  charge  against  me, 
provided  I  may  have  the  liberty  of  defending  myself,  and  not 
be  condemned  without  a  hearing.  The  vilest  malefactors  are 
allowed  to  plead  against  the  indictment,  and  confront  the 
witness :  why  is  the  privilege  of  the  meanest  and  worst  mortal 
denied  to  a  queen ! — ^to  one  who  is  your  nearest  relation,  and 
next  in  succession  to  the  crown  ?  But  this  proximity  of  blood 
is  the  main  grievance :  this  is  that  which  disturbs  my  enemies, 

14 
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(iRiNDAL  and  puts  them  upon  their  utmost  to  create  misunderstandings 
L^^^L^  between  us.  One  would  think  they  need  not  afflict  themselves 
upon  this  score.  But,  to  set  them  at  ease,  I  declare,  before 
Almighty  God,  I  have  thought  of  reigning  no  where  but  in 
heaven,  this  long  time.  But,  as  for  yourself,  you  are  obliged, 
by  all  the  ties  of  justice,  blood,  and  religion,*  not  to  prejudice 
my  son^s  right  after  my  decease,  nor  to  abet  the  underhand 
designs  of  those  who  make  it  their  business  to  finish  the  ruin 
both  of  mother  and  son.  That  some  of  your  own  subjects  are 
in  this  practice,  is  evident  from  the  management  of  your 
ambassadors  in  Scotland,  who  endeavoured  to  throw  things 
into  a  ferment,  and  mismanaged  to  a  scandalous  degree ;  and 
though,  without  doubt,  you  knew  nothing  of  this,  yet  I  am 
assured  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  had  a  great  share  in  their 
misbehaviour. 

"  Is  it  reasonable  a  queen-mother  should  not  only  be  barred 
assisting  her  son,  but  not  so  much  as  allowed  to  be  acquainted 
with  his  circumstances!  If  the  ambassadors  despatched  to 
Scotland  meant  him  any  service,  their  taking  my  directions  by 
the  way  might  have  recommended  their  message, — at  least,  if 
this  friendly  method  had  been  taken,  I  should  have  looked  on 
it  as  a  favour  from  the  queen  of  England.  I  cannot  perceive 
any  reason  why  the  journey  of  your  agents  should  have  been  so 
privately  carried,  or  why  I  was  kept  under  so  strait  a  confine- 
ment at  that  time.  To  speak  clearly,  I  entreat  you  would 
change  your  ministry  for  the  Scotch  affiurs :  for,  though  I 
jA)rd  iiutia-  believe  Carey  will  do  nothing  unbecoming  his  quality,  yet 
Huntingdon  has  misbehaved  himself  so  far  that  I  have  no 
reason  to  expect  any  good  from  his  management. 

*'  I  conjure  you,  therefore,  by  the  near  relation  between  us, 
that  you  would  provide  in  earnest  for  my  son'^s  preservation, 
and  not  interpose  in  the  affiiirs  of  Scotland  without  consulting 
me  or  the  French  king ;  and  that  you  would  look  upon  those 
as  no  better  than  traitors  who  keep  my  son  under  confinement, 
and  drag  him  about  the  country  against  his  will.  And,  lastly, 
by  the  death  and  passion  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  I  beg  of  you 
I  may  bo  enlarged  upon  honourable  terms,  after  so  long  a 
restraint,  and  be  permitted  to  live  somewhere  out  of  England ; 
that,  being  thus  restored  to  liberty  and  ease,  I  may  recover 
some  part  of  my  health,  which  has  suffered  so  much  by  the 
duress  I  have  lain  under.     By  your  granting  this  request,  both 
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myself  and  my  friends,  and  particularly  my  son,  will  be  ever  eliza- 
obliged  to  you.  Neither  shall  I  ever  cease  to  importune  you  v — .^ — \j 
till  my  request  is  granted  :  my  very  ill  health  puts  me  upon 
soliciting  thus  earnestly.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  give  order 
I  may  be  treated  with  more  humanity,  for  otherwise  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  hold  out.  And  let  the  appointment  be 
settled  by  yourself;  for  I  desire  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
disposal  of  anybody  else.  Whatever  share  of  good  or  ill 
fortune  happens  to  me  for  the  future,  I  shall  reckon  it  all  to 
your  majesty.  I  entreat  you  would  fisivour  me  with  your 
pleasure,  either  in  a  line  or  two,  or  by  the  French  ambassador. 
The  earl  of  Shrewsbury's  proposals  can  give  me  no  satisfaction, 
for  they  are  altered  every  day.  When  I  wrote  lately  to  your 
privy  council,  your  order  was,  I  should  apply  to  none  but  your- 
self. I  am  afraid  this  direction  came  from  some  unfriendly 
hand;  and  that  those  who  are  my  enemies  at  the  board 
advised  this  method  to  preclude  me  from  justice  and  a  fair 
hearing:  for  had  my  complainte  been  laid  before  the  whole 
councO,  these  men,  it  is  likely,  were  apprehensive  some  of  the 
lords  would  have  thought  themselves  bound  in  honour  to 
dissuade  the  hardships  put  upon  me.  And  now,  since  my 
thoughts  ought  to  be  mostly  on  the  other  world,  my  principal 
request  is,  that  I  may  have  some  Catholic  priest  to  assist  me 
in  the  direction  of  my  conscience.  This  charitable  office 
is  never  denied  to  the  meanest  wretehes.  You  allow  the 
ambassadors  of  foreign  princes  the  exercise  of  their  religion; 
and  I  freely  granted  the  same  liberty  to  my  own  subjecte.  If 
this  is  refused  me,  I  hope  Ood  will  pardon  my  imperfect  pre- 
paration, and  am  afraid  my  enemies  will  not  go  unpunished 
upon  this  score.  If  I,  who  am  an  independent  queen,  and 
your  near  kinswoman,  am  used  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  of  ill 
consequence  to  Protestancy  in  foreign  countries :  it  may  serve 
for  a  precedent  of  rigour  to  other  princes  to  treat  their  own 
subjecte  accordingly.  That  I  am  your  nearest  relation,  I 
shall  not  forget  to  suggest,  though  my  enemies  are  never 
so  much  disturbed  about  it.  I  do  not  desire  any  large  house* 
hold ;  but  two  women  more,  to  assist  me  under  my  ill  health, 
are  altogether  necessary.  I  move  for  nothing  but  bare  hu- 
manity. Pray  do  not  let  my  enemies  have  the  malicious 
pleasure  in  seeing  me  disappointed  in  so  slender  a  gratification* 
I  perceive  lord  Shrewsbury  has  charged  me  with  somewhat  of 
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GRiNDAL  a  failure ;  and  that  I  promised  Beale  not  to  transact  about 
t.  ^'^  *"^  resigning  to  my  son  without  your  knowledge.  I  desire  you 
would  not  give  credit  to  Beale's  report.  I  promised  nothing 
but  upon  certain  conditions ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason 
I  should  be  tied  till  your  part  of  the  stipulation  is  performed. 
However,  I  have  never  received  any  answer  touching  the  pro^ 
posals,  neither  has  the  least  notice  been  taken  of  them ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  designs  in  Scotland  for  ruining  me  and 
my  son  have  been  all  along  carried  on.  This  silence  I  could 
interpret  to  nothing  but  a  repulse ;  and,  that  I  took  it  in  this 
sense,  I  acquainted  your  council  in  a  letter.  What  advices  I 
578.  received  from  the  French  king  and  his  mother  I  laid  frankly 
before  you,  and  desired  your  opinion  upon  the  case ;  but  a 
word  of  answer  was  never  returned.  As  for  resigning  my 
afiairs  and  my  country  to  your  award,  without  knowing  how 
you  stood  affected,  was  never  my  intention.  To  have  delivered 
up  myself  thus  absolutely,  could  not  have  been  done  without 
great  indiscretion.  How  my  enemies  in  Scotland  triumph 
over  me,  and  the  captive  prince  my  son,  is  not  unknown  to  you. 
I  have  offered  at  nothing  there  that  can  do  you  any  disservice. 
My  aim  has  been  only  to  settle  a  solid  peace  in  that  kingdom, 
for  which  I  may  be  supposed  as  heartily  concerned  as  your 
council,  in  regard  my  interest  in  that  a&ir  is  much  greater 
than  theirs.  In  short,  I  had  a  mind  to  give  my  son  the  title 
of  a  king,  to  settle  him  in  the  government,  and  put  an  end  to 
all  misunderstandings.  This,  I  conceive,  was  putting  the 
crown  on  his  head,  and  not  taking  it  off,  as  some  people  would 
have  it.  But  my  enemies  grudge  us  this  happiness,  and,  being 
conscious  of  misbehaviour,  are  afraid  of  an  accommodation. 

^^  Do  not  let  these  men,  and  the  rest  of  my  enemies,  impose 
upon  you  by  misrepresentation :  do  not  give  them  leave  to 
destroy  your  nearest  relations,  as  it  were,  in  your  sight ;  it  is 
possible  their  wicked  designs  may  be  more  mysterious  than  you 
imagine  :  it  is  possible  the  project  may  reach  beyond  the  ruin 
of  me  and  my  son,  and  terminate  in  yourself.  What  account, 
either  in  interest  or  honour,  can  you  find,  in  suffering  these 
men  to  keep  my  son  and  me,  and  "yourself  too,  at  so  long  and 
unhappy  a  distance  I  Be  pleased  to  refresh  your  good  nature, 
act  by  your  own  impulse,  and  oblige  yourself;  and  since  you 
are  queen,  discharge  your  disgust  towards  a  person  of  the  same 
dignity:. one  who  is  nearly  related,  and  loves  you  heartily: 
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that  by  this  means  things  being  adjust-ed,  I  may  die  better    eliza- 
satisfied,  and  that  my  doleful  complaints  may  not  come  up  ^^.^^..l^ 
to  God  Almighty ;  whose  majesty  I  daily  address,  that  my 
very  compassionable  case  may  at  last  be  considered  by  you.       pP^^* 
"  From  Sheffield,  Nov.  the  8th,  1582.""  Latin,  uid. 

1615. 

She  takes  her  leave  thus : 

^'  Yostre  tres  desole  plusproche  parente  et  aQfection^  seure, 

"  Mabie  R  'r 

This  letter  affected  queen  Elizabeth,  and  put  her  thoughts 
in  somewhat  of  a  ferment.  Her  first  step  was  the  dispatching 
Robert  Beale,  derk  of  the  councO,  to  expostulate  with  the 
queen  of  Scots  upon  her  remonstrance.  Beale,  a  warm,  sour- 
tempered  man,  was  joined  in  commission  with  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  to  treat  the  enlargement  of  this  princess.  This 
ai&ir  was  afterwards  laid  before  the  council-board,  where  the 
majority  gave  their  opinion  for  her  being  set  at  liberty  upon 
the  following  articles : 

^'  That  she  should  put  up  no  claim  to  the  crown  of  England, 
during  queen  Elizabeth's  life,  and  that  afterwards  she  should  nuii««a 
refer  her  right  of  succession  to  the  English  parliament.^'  ^^  aHidn. 

There  are  several  other  articles  which  have  been  mentioned 
already :  '^  but  in  the  last  place,  to  secure  clear  dealing,  and 
that  she  might  not  pretend  herself  a  prisoner,  and  under  du- 
rance, she  was  not  only  to  swear  the  treaty  herself,  but  to  get 
it  confirmed  by  the  states  of  Scotland,  sworn  and  signed  by 
the  king,  and  that  hostages  should  be  given.'' 

But  these  overtures  miscarried ;  for  the  Scots  of  the  Eng- 
lish faction  would  endure  nothing  which  looked  towards  their 
queen's  restoration :  though  at  the  same  time  she  moved  for 
no  more  than  reigning  jointly  with  her  son.  However,  these 
men  clamoured  strongly  against  an  accommodation  :  they  gave 
out  that  some  Scotchmen,  sworn  enemies  to  the  English  na- 
tion, had  been  recalled  from  France  at  their  queen's  instance. 
And  particularly,  that  one  Holt,  a  Jesuit,  was  sent  thither  to 
concert  an  invasion  upon  England. 

And  now  the  English  and  French  ambassadors  were  busy  in  ThemiAe- 
practising  upon  the  king :  and  here  they  played  their  counter-  (hT^ch 
mines,  and  put  by  each  others'  attempts  with  dexterity  enough.  />«acAe«. 

'  This  letter  gives  us  a  high  idea  of  Mary*8  iDtelligcncc  and  eloquence.     If  it&  state- 
tncuts  orfr  correct,  the  conduct  of  her  enemies  must  appear  extremely  odious. 
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^j^^NDAL  The  kiBg  stood  neuter,  and  delivered  himself  to  the  sugges- 

^ — ^/ — ^  tions  of  neither  side.  The  preachers  and  divines  had  no  such 
command  of  temper,  but  discovered  their  aversion  to  the 
French  untowardly  enough.  For  when  the  ambassador  La- 
motte  was  invited  to  dinner  by  the  burghers  of  Edinburgh, 

Idem.  these  men  proclaimed  a  fast,  railed  in  the  pulpit  against  the 
king  of  France,  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  ambassadors,  in  a 
scandalous  manner,  and  were  very  near  excommunicating  all 
those  who  appeared  at  the  entertainment.  And  thus  Uiese 
ambassadors  being  not  only  outraged  by  the  ministers,  but 
maltreated  by  some  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  took  leave  of  the 
court,  and  returned  to  France. 

The  Gene-        To  ffo  back  a  little  to  the  English  affairs.     The  republic  at 

views  9oltcti  O  * 

for  astist'     Geneva,  being  apprehensive  of  a  siege  from  the  duke  of  Savoy, 

^'^'  who  continued  his  claim,  sent  an  agent  to  England  for  support. 

Their  case  had  been  recommended  to  secretary  Walsingham, 

by  Brook,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris.     In  short,  rea- 

January,      sons  of  State,  bosidcs  other  considerations,  seem  to  have  pre- 

AD.  •«-.    vailed  with  the  queen  to  interpose  in  their  behalf.     And  since 

money  was  the  most  practicable  way  of  assistance,  the  coimcil 

wrote  to  archbishop  Grindal  to  promote  a  contribution  amongst 

the  clergy.     The  archbishop  sent  a  moving  letter  to  his  suffi*a- 

gans,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  their  compassion  from  the 

present  distress  of  the  Genevians.     He  likewise  put  them  in 

Re^st.        mind  this  city  deserved  some  return  for  their  former  favours 

to  the  English  Protestants. 
An  m^iry       Upou  what  foot  the  Genevian  republic  stood  at  present,  and 
of  their        by  what  claim  they  defended  their  authority,  I  shall  not  ex- 
rcp^*^^'      amine  :  but  it  is  plain  their  first  establishment  was  founded  on 
a  revolt ;  and  that  either  their  bishop,  or  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
was  their  sovereign.     Frederick  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  gave 
the  see  of  Genevd  the  temporal  jurisdiction ;  however,  a  con- 
test was  kept  up  between  the  earl  and  bishop  :  the  latter,  to 
prevent  being  overborne,  applied  to  the  earl  of  Savoy,  who  at 
first  engaged  only  as  a  protector,  but  afterwards  took  upon 
him  the  title  of  lord  in  chief.     In  short,  the  bishops,  after 
some  struggle,   were  forced  to  do  homage  to  the  dukes  of 
Savoy,  and  own  them  for  their  sovereigns.     Thus  the  money 
was  stamped  with  the  duke'^s  impression;    capital  offenders 
were  pardoned  by  him ;  the  keys  of  the  town  were  presented 
^79.         him  at  his  coming  thither,  and  no  alliance  made  without  his 
allowance.     However,  the  town  was  immediately  subject  to 
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the  bishop.     This  prelate,  as  Calvin  confesses,  had  the  power    eltza- 
of  the  sword,  and  other  branches  of  civil  jurisdiction.  DErir.^ 

Thus  the  government  stood  tiU  the  year  1528.  About  this  gilt^ad 
time  Viretus  and  Farellus,  two  warm  men  for  the  Zuinglian  Cardinal 
scheme,  had  gained  some  interest  in  Geneva.  These  men 
solicited  the  bishop  for  such  alterations  in  religion  as  had  been 
lately  introduced  in  the  Canton  of  Berne.  But  when  they  saw 
no  hopes  of  success  at  this  quarter,  they  practised  upon  the 
lower  sort  of  the  burghers,  and  brought  them  to  a  concert : 
and  thus  the  mob  rising,  the  bishop  and  the  clergy  were  driven 
out  of  the  town. 

And  after  having  taken  this  bold  step,  they  went  on  to 
reform  the  Church  by  the  precedent  of  Berne.     These  singular 
advances  of  Viret  and  Farell  were  afterwards  approved  by 
Calvin,  as  is  acknowledged  by  himself.     But  this  revolution  in  Quof  a 
the  Church,  it  seems  was  not  enough :  they  set  up  for  an  inde-  p^eUo 
pendent  state,   cast  the  government  in  a  new  mould,  and-^***^"' 
renounced  all  allegiance  to  bishop  or  duke.  meocompro- 

Farell  was  the  main  spring  of  this  extraordinary  motion,  LibertaOs 
for  which  reason  Calvin  caUs  him  the  father  of  the  public  ^^.^^^'' 
liberty:  and  affirms  that  their  new  acquisitions  were  entirely  ^"'^^w- 

owing  to  him.  Tigurinis 

Hjf'       'at 

Now  since  the  constitution  was  thus  outraged  and  overborne,  ^|"      ' 
why  did  not  Calvin  use  his  interest  for  some  reparation  ?    Why 
did  he  not  press  the  Genevians  to  repent  their  rebellion,  and 
restore  the  government  to  the  bi&hop !     All  this  might  have 
been  done  without  resigning  their  belief,  and  coming  into  his 
communion.     But  Calvin  says  the  bishop  was  a  thief  and  a 
robber.     Why  so!   because   he  did  not  come  fairly  by  his ^* *" ^'''^'* 
authority.     Granting  that,  which  is  more  than  appears ;  him-  SaduieL 
self  and  his  predecessors  had  been  in  a  long  time,  which  is  a 
much  better  claim  than  the  burghers  could  pretend.     But 
Calvin^s  main  reason  for  calling  the  bishop  a  robber,  was  his 
being  a  papist,  his  refusing  to  come  into  the  reformation.  See  Heyiin, 
And  if  so,  he  must  found  doniinion  in  grace,  and  falls  into  the  ^  4'^  5^* 
heresy  of  the  German  Anabaptists.     In  short,  it  is  pretty 
plain  the  government  belonged  either  to  the  bishop,  or  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  therefore  the  Genevians  ought  to  have 
submitted  to  one  of  them. 

And  since  the  case  stands  thus,  it  may  be^  GrindaFs  solicit- 
ing so  earnestly  for  this  republic,  was  not  so  commendable  as 
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ORINDAL  is  sometimes  supposed.  If  it  is  said  Geneva  had  been  a 
^  ^\  '^"^  shelter  to  the  Reformation,  entertained  the  English  refugees, 
and  deserved  a  return  for  their  charitable  protection :  to  this 
it  may  be  answered,  that  the  best  requital  had  been  to  exhort 
them  to  their  duty,  and  suggest  the  giving  up  their  usurpation. 
This  relieving  them  in  their  principles,  and  making  a  contri- 
bution for  their  honesty,  had  no  doubt  been  the  most  charitable 
assistance.  If  it  is  urged  Popery  would  have  broke  in,  and 
the  Protestant  religion  have  been  lost,  by  such  a  cession :  to 
this  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  the  Protestant  religion  will  not 
bear  justice,  we  ought  to  throw  it  up,  and  get  a  better. 
Robbery  and  wrong  is  certainly  no  part  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Such  practice  stands  condemned  by  the  law  of  nature, 
and  mere  pagan  philosophy  is  ashamed  of  it.  And  therefore 
St.  Paul  puts  the  question  by  way  of  admiration ;  "  Know  ye 
not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Gbd  f 
1  Cor.  vi.  Neither  thieves  nor  covetous,^'  &c.  can  expect  any  benefit  from 
the  Christian  dispensation.  All  this  is  spoken  upon  suppo- 
sition that  the  Genevians  had  not  mended  their  title,  when 
they  applied  to  the  English  for  succour. 

The  latter  end  of  this  year,  Grindal  gave  out  a  commission 
in  his  own  name  for  visiting  the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  from 
whence  we  may  conclude  his  sequestration  was   taken  oiF. 
It  is  probable  his  late  submission  might  recover  him  the 
queen's  favour  thus  far.     For  the  archbishop,  finding  some 
farther  satisfaction  was  expected,  drew  up  a  paper  importing 
fTnnflWa     hjg  gncf,  for  falling  under  her  majesty's  displeasure ;  "  en- 
treating her  not  to  interpret  his  incompliance  to  obstinacy. 
And  to  give  farther  proof  of  his  willingness  to  obey,  he  ac- 
quaints her  that  since  her  majesty  had  forbidden  the  ^  exer- 
cises of  prophesying,'  he  had  suffered  none  of  them  either  in 
Life  of        his  diocese  or  peculiars."    It  is  possible  this  acknowledgment, 
Grindai.      though  it  was  somo  time  before  Grindal  found  the  effects, 
^^*"^^  might  soften  the  queen's  temper.     Before  the  archbishop's 


axon 


^j^-21,  jurisdiction  was  returned.  Dr.  Aubrey,  his  vicar-general. 
Dr.  Aubrey  granted  a  preaching  license  to  one  John  Morrison,  a  Scotch- 
pn^Oig  man  5  in  which  he  allows  the  orders  of  a  presbyter,  given  him 
luxnce  to  a    ^y  the  Scotch  Church. 

Scotch  nil-  i.    1       . 

nisier,  and        Part  of  the  mstrumcnt  runs  thus : — 

^diwuion^      "  Wilhelmus  Aubrey,  legum  doctor,  etc.     Cum  uti  ex  fidc- 
digno  testimonio  acceperimus,  tu  prsefatus  Johannes  Morrison 
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circiter  quinque  annos  elapsos  in  oppido  de  Qarvet  in  comitat.  ELTZA- 
Lothien.  regni  Scotise  per  generalem  synodum  sive  congre-  ^  beth.  ^ 
gationem  illius  comitatus  in  dicto  oppido  de  Qarvet  congrega- 
tam,  juxta  laudabilem  ecclesise  Scotise  reformatse  formam  et 
ritum  ad  sacros  ordines  et  sacroBanctum  ministerium  per 
manuum  impositionem  admissus  et  ordinatus  fueras ;  cumque 
etiam  dicta  congregatio  illius  comitat.  Lothien.  orthodoxse 
fidei  et  sincerse  religionis,  in  hoc  regno  Anglise  mgdo  receptee  eo 
auctoritate  publica  stabilitse,  sit  conformis. 

^^  No6  igitor  formam  ordinationis  et  prsefectlonis  tuse  hujus- 
modi,  modo  prsemisso  factam,  quantum  in  nobis  est,  et  de  jure 
poBsumus,  approbantes  et  ratificantes,  tibi,  ut  in  hujusmodi 
ordinibus  per  te  susceptis,  in  quibuscunque  locis  congniis,  in  et 
per  totam  provinciam  Gantuarien.  divina  officiaeelebrare,  sacra- 
menta  ministrare,  necnon  Verbum  Dei  sermone  Latino  vel 
vnlgari,  juxta  talentum  tibi  a  Deo  traditum,  pure  et  sincere 
prsedicare,  libere  et  licite  possis  et  valeas,  licentiam  et  faculta- 
tem,  de  consensu  et  expresso  mandate  reverendiss.  in  Ghristo 
Patris  Domini  Edmundi  Divina  providentia  Gantuarien.  Ar- 
chiepiscopi  totius  Anglise  Primatis  et  Metropolitani,  nobis 
significato,  quantum  in  nobis  est,  et  de  jure  possumus,  ac  qua- 
tenus  jura  regni  patiuntur  benigne  in  Domino  concedimus  et 
impertimus.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium,  sigillum,  quo  in  simi- 
libus  utimur,  preesentibus  apponi  fecimus.  Dat.  sexto  die 
mensis  Aprilis,  ann.  Dom.  1582.'"  Resist. 

By  the  mention  of  imposition  of  hands,  it  appears  this  Mor- 
rison was  ordained  by  the  Second  Book  of  Scotch  Discipline, 
for  the  first  wiU  not  allow  of  this  ceremony.  Farther,  by  the 
clauses  of  '^  Quantum  in  nobis  est,  et  de  jure  possumus,  et 
quatenus  jura  regni  patiuntur,^^  it  is  pretty  plain  Aubrey  was 
somewhat  conscious  of  a  strain  upon  the  English  constitution  : 
and  that  the  archbishop  was  not  so  firm  to  episcopal  right  and 
apostolical  succession,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Grindal  having  now  lost  his  sight,  was  somewhat  disabled 
for  his  function.     He  had  formerly  desired  the  queen  for  leave         580. 
to  relinquish  his  charge  and  retire.     This  motion,  though  then 
refused,  was  now  thought  reasonable.     For  this  purpose  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  Pierce,  was  sent  to  him  from  court,  to 
propose  a  resignation  with  a  promise  of  an  honourable  pension,  ^n^^  ^'^^ 
The  archbishop  acquainted  the  lord  treasurer  he  was  ready  to  Life  of 
quit:    and  not  long  after  he  is  said  to  have  transmitted  aorimid!^*'^ 
draught  of  his  resignation  to  this  minister.     If  matter  of  fact 
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^  flilND AL  slUMk  thass  it  is  likdj  the  iDStrmnent  was  but  impofeci,  luather 
^bp^i^c  g^j^  j^^  seafed,  and  oohr  put  in  the  treasurer's  hands  for  he 
approbatioo.     And  in  thb  condition  we  hare  it  in  the  paper 
.  office  without  date.  s«aL  or  aaliearqitioii. 
*~  ^  Thai  the  RsicnAtion  ww  noc  executed  upon  the  8th  of  Blaj, 

frc«n  the  slrle  cf  hfe  wilL  in  wfaidi  he  writes  himself 

aichbkiiop  of  CWiteffhaiT :  and  aboo^  two  months  after  he  died 

alCn>Td<n.    Neither  does  it  appear  the  reagnatkm  was  fiuiher 

pressed  durin:;  ths^  inti^xraL     He  died  m  the  suty-third  year 

c^hts  ag^«  OuuUkn  rv^p^osects  hint  a  pioos  and  TeneraUe  pre- 

^^'j^  late^  which  k  no  oore  than  hk  due.     That  he  kept  the  queen's 

&TOQr  a  grvat  part  of  h^  tiiae :  and  that  he  kst  her  majesty 

by  the  practice  v^  some  enemies  at  courts  who  reported  him  to 

bis  dfeadvanti^.    But  that  the  tnie  lenaon  of  their  giving  him 

an  nnacc^'(<abie  eiuffacc<?r,  was  has  declaring  against  the  mar 

tiasre  <^  coe  Julxv  an  Italsm  "physaciaB :  and  hecansR  he  re- 

fife^>d  tv^  ^Ti^i^  the  earl  of  Leicister.  ani  connive  at  the  scan- 

dakHiS  er.^3u^^cient.  Ho«vivr«  this  preiaae  is  generally  charged 

with  fvcriss^oesssv  wiUt  bariz^  too  kisd  an  i'l^'M'^  of  the  Gadm- 

i^ical  $c&ccde«  aai  waryir::^  a  £^c^  ^o  an  uu  ■  iiahilj^f  nrr      He 

left  w>  crvat  vvah^  Kcizii  bi=s.  w^ich  is  an  aigument  of  a 

^^'Ttefv^e^  C£ik>i.  azd  ;has  sacof y  wa^  ncchia?  of  his  nnsier.  To 

asie«ttx«  :soc»e^  rv&n  c  <  >^  Wne&cckas.     He  tinnded  a  school 

^s  S^.  K^^rb;;^  \  in  CxinSfrifcnl  wi«e  le  wan  bom.  and  settled 

rih:r5}  fvcrxas  a  yvar  Ix  ^h.?  =:ai=^TcnacaK^.     He  endowed  Pa»- 

Vc\^>^-&^^  i^  C:ft£:jbr5C^«  w^r«  he  was  edaeatedL  with  twenty- 

awkv*  rvx:rji>  rvr  a;:!^^:::^     K^;  ^"bfwi^  c^rcieyed  twenty  ponods 

£:.",:r:i  to  s^^>r^:r<v.Z»;rr:.  ii  •>E?:r'l.     He  Sbnnded  a  sdw- 

•<c/T  cf  £^  r*.*c.r^i>  ?%fr  jcr  nn  ir  ^'  i     lit  a  iiJfc  n    in  CSwn- 

^^v     r^  *!>«»?  t:;4]s  Sr   fr:.iir_'i  Jcvi^cas  in  piaae  to  Oirist- 

m."*^-"?*^*'^*^  J^^  >^'  F^\r*s?c.     K^  ic^  nrrif<  ia  tke  i*narr1  at 


>^,     «^«-. 
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Britain ;  but,  had  ahe  combined  to  mucb  of  tbe  **  fortitcr  in  re  *'  with  more  of  the  "•  vaxni-  ELIZ  A- 
ter  in  mode,**  her  memorial,  bright  u  it  ia,  would  have  been  still  more  resplendent.  BETH. 
In  attempting  to  establish  uuifonnity  of  religion,  she  appears  to  haye  treated  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Puritans  with  too  much  rigour.  Had  she  exercised  the  divine 
right  of  kings  with  more  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  it  is  probable  that  she  would 
have  gained  a  vast  multitude  of  religionists  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  whom 
her  severities  repelled  to  opposite  extremes. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  Mr.  Tancred^s  ^  Historical  Review  of  the  British 
(Government :" — 

**  The  severities  inflicted  by  Mary  were  followed  by  consequences  which,  however  they 
might  disappoint  her  expectations,  a  long  and  uniform  experience  has  shown  to  be  the 
natural  result  of  persecation.    At  her  death,  the  body  of  the  people,  instead  of  being 
reconciled,  were  still  farther  alienated,  than  at  her  accession,  from  any  communion  with 
the  see  of  Rome.    Elizabeth,  at  her  very  entrance  upon  government,  was  surrounded 
with  many  of  those  dangers  which,  through  a  long  reign,  attended  upon  her.    Amongst 
these,  the  choice  of  a  national  religion  was  the  most  immediate ;  and,  as  so  many  others 
referred  themselves  into  this,  it  was  also  the  most  formidable.     She  seems  to  have  been 
less  "under  the  influence  of  religions  bigotry  than  any  of  the  great  princes,  her  contem- 
poraries ;  and  though,  from  education,  and  perhaps  conviction,  disposed  to  favour  the 
Reformation,  yet,  she  did  not  regard  with  abhorrence  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  Church.    When  she  looked  at  home,  she  found  her  people  divided  into  two 
religious  factions,  nearly  balanced  in  power,  inflamed  by  mutual  injuries  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  animosity,  and  equally  inclined  to  appeal  to  the  sword  as  the  proper  weapon  for 
deciding  theological  controversy.    Toleration  would  have  exposed  her  to  the  suspicion 
of  weakness  and  insincerity,  and,  perhaps,  have  left  her  without  that  cordial  support 
from  any  portion  of  her  subjects  which  the  critical  nature  of  her  foreign  relations 
absolutely  required.     The  great  Catholic  powers  were  then  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
suppress  the  new  opinions  by  an  extermination  of  those  who  adhered  to  them  ;  and  they 
afterwards  reaped  the  bitter  fruits  of  their  policy,  in  the  dismemberment  and  ruin  which 
it  brought  upon  their  empires.    Experience  from  recent  events  proved  to  Elizabeth, 
that  an  alliance  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  or  the  king  of  France,  cemented  by  a  common 
religion,  could  not  be  purchased  at  a  less  price  than  with  the  loss  of  the  affection  of  her 
subjects,  and — what  she  valued  as  much-— of  her  independence  as  a  sovereign.     The 
loftiness  of  her  spirit,  her  love  of  popularity,  the  jealousy  of  any  participation  in  her 
power,  all  these  motives  sufficiently  disinclined  her  to  any  system  of  policy  which  was 
likely  to  expose  her  to  such  dangers.    But  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  her  birth  made 
any  reconciliation  with  the  see  of  Rome  impracticable.    If  the  authority  of  the  pope 
were  in  any  shape  recognized,  her  legitimacy  and  title  to  the  crown  were  immediately 
called  in  question.    A  sentence  had  been  solemnly  pronounced  by  two  popes  *  t^;ainst 
her  mother*s  marrii^,  and  it  was  easily  seen  that  this  could  ndt  be  recalled  without 
rendering  papal  decrees  for  ever  contemptible.     The  haughtiness  and  extravagant 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  pontiff  Paul  IV.  had  already  been  fully  manifested,  and 
deprived  her  of  all  hopes  of  compromising  these  delicate  points  of  discussion.    Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  as  grand-daughter  of  Margaret,  eldest  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  next 
heir  of  blood  to  the  crown,  if  Elizabeth*s  title  had  been  invalidated.    The  degrading 
subserviency  to  the  royal  will,  so  repeatedly  displayed  by  the  parliaments  of  this 
period,  bad  naturally  weakened  their  authority;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  parUcnlarly 
of  the  Catholics,  Mary's  title  by  blood  had  the  preference  before  the  parliamentary  title 
of  Elizabeth.    Mary's  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  Mary  herself  was 
now  married  to  the  dauphin  Francis,  son  of  Henry  II.,  king  of  France.     Unfortunately 
for  Mary's  future  happiness,  at  the  instigation  of  her  father-in-law,  she  had  already 
assumed  the  arms  and  style  of  a  queen  of  England.    A  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  that 
incurable  jealousy,  which  so  many  subsequent  causes  tended  to  exasperate.     It  was 
obvious,  that,  on  the  first  opportunity,  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  his 
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GRIND  A  L  ^rothen,  Miury*8  nnclee,  would  piompt  tbem  to  enforce,  upon  the  pretext  of  religioiif  a 
Abp.  Cant,  clum  in  their  niece  to  the  crown  of  England. 

"  This,  then,  was  the  combination  of  circumstances  which  preeented  itself  to 
Elizabeth,  when  she  came  to  establigh,  by  her  will,  a  national  religion.  It  most 
be  allowed,  that  she  was  placed  in  a  situation  perplexing  and  fuU  of  dangers.  Haying 
made  her  choice,  the  conduct  pursued  by  her  will  be  best  undersiood  by  a  review  of  the 
penal  statutes  passed  during  her  reign. 

^  By  the  1st  Elizabeth,  c.  1,  the  supremacy  was  restored  to  the. crown,  in  as 
extensive  terms  as  it  had  been  originally  conferred  by  the  26th  Henry  VIII.,  c  1, 
above  recited. 

"  Upon  the  18th  section,  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission  was  grounded,  to  the 
proceedings  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  hare  occasion  to  advert. 

**  The  19th  section  imposed  the  oath  *  of  supremacy,  not  only  upon  all  ecclesiastical 
persons,  and  upon  every  lay  and  temporal  officer,  but  also  upon  all  who  in  any  manner 
received  her  highness^  '  fee  or  wi^es.* 

**  By  the  5th  Elizabeth,  c.  1.  §  2,  if  any  one  by  teaching  should  hold,  or  stand  with,  or 
by  speech  should  advisedly  attribute  to  the  see  of  Rome  the  jurisdiction  it  had  before 
exercised,  he  incurred  the  penalties  of  pnsmunire.  The  5th  section  extended  the 
description  of  persons  who  were  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  imposed  it  by  name 
upon  all  public  and  private  teachers  of  children,  upon  all  who  should  take  degrees  in 
any  university,  and  upon  all  that  had  taken  or  should  thereafter  take  any  degree  of 
learning  in  or  at  the  common  law. 

**  Without  minutely  tracing  the  provisions  of  the  subsequent  acts,  most  of  which  are 
now  virtually  or  actually  repealed,  we  must  still,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  condition 
to  which  the  Catholics  were  reduced  by  them,  observe,  that  they  aimed  at  the  suppression 
of  popery  in  the  three  following  ways  :•— 

**  I.  By  conversion  through  the  operation  of  penalties. 

**  By  the  23rd  Elizabeth,  c.  1,  §  5,  any  person,  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  absenting 
himseVfrom  church  for  a  month,  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of  20^. ;  and,  as  a  punishment 
for  the  obstinacy  of  those  who  forbore  for  the  space  of  twelve  months,  they  were,  over 
and  besides  the  said  penalties,  to  be  bound  with  two  sureties  to  their  good  behaviour,  in 
the  sum  of  200/.,  and  so  to  continue  till  they  conformed. 

**  The  35th  Elizabeth,  c,  1,  condemns  to  imprisonment,  till  they  conformed,  all  those 
who  absented  themselves  from  church  for  forty  days,  and  who  afterwards  were  found  at 
any  unlawful  assembly,  conventicle,  or  meeting,  under  colour  or  pretence  of  any  exercise 
of  religion. 

**  II.  By  debairing  the  Catholics  from  the  exercise  of  their  own  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies. 

"23rd  Elizabeth, 'c.  1,  §  4^ — Every  person  who  should  say  or  sing  mass,  being 
thereof  lawfully  convicted,  was  to  forfeit  two  hundred  marks,  and  be  committed  to 
piison  in  the  next  gaol,  there  to  remain  by  the  space  of  one  year.  Every  person 
willingly  hearing  mass  to  forfeit  one  hundred  marks,  and  suffer  imprisonment  for 
a  year. 

"  III.  By  depriving  the  children  of  Catholics  of  all  means  of  instruction  by  teachers 
of  their  own  persuasion. 

"  And  this  by  the  5th  Elizabeth,  c.  1,  §  5,  above  stated. 

^  By  the  23rd  Elizabeth,  c.  1,  §  6,  any  person  keeping  a  schoolmaster,  who  did  not 
repair  to  the  church,  or  was  not  allowed  by  the  bishop,  should  forfeit,  for  every  month, 
10/.,  and  the  schoolmaster  himself  to  suflfer  imprisonment  for  a  year. 

*'  By  the  27th  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  §  5,  *  any  person  brought  up  in  any  college  of  Jesuits, 
or  seminary  of  priests  beyond  the  seas,  who  did  not  within  six  months  after  proclamation 
return  and  submit  himself  before  a  bi&hop,  or  two  justices,  and  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, then  any  such  person  otherwise  returning  was  adjudged  a  traitor,  and  was  to  suffer 
as  in  cases  of  treason.* 

**  *  Repealed,  Ist  Will,  and  Mary,  c  8,  sess.  pri. 
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■.I  ^*  The  6th  section  rabjectt  to  the  penalty  of  ptsmunire  those  who  tend  money  to  any    ELIZA- 

penon  in  such  foreign  college.  BETH* 

f  9  **  The  object  of  £lizabeth*s  policy  was  clearly  to  disable  those  u  enemies  whom  she 

wt  thought  she  could  not  trust  as  friends ;  but  her  aversion  to  enormous  cruelty  prevented 

iv  her  measures  from  being  effective.    The  Catholics  were  irritated,  but  not  subdued,  by 

fik  these  sevoities.    Even  at  this  period,  when,  unfortunately  for  religion  and  the  peace  of 

society,  theology  so  much  influenced  the  politics  of  Europe,  princes,  in  their  transactions 
I  a  with  each  other,  avowed  their  conviction  that  temporal  interests  would  always  prevail 

I.L  over  spiritual.    Upibn  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  very  commencement  of  her 

reign,  Elizabeth  scrupled  not  to  appoint  the  bigoted  Philip  umpire  between  her  and  the 
k  crown  of  France.    Thus  also,  at  every  period  of  her  reign,  an  union  between  the  great 

Catholic  sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain  would  have  been  sufficient  to  overwhelm  her 
ft  power.    Religion  as  much  recommended  this  junction  of  interests  as  their  political 

0  views  opposed  it ;  and  Elizabeth,  setting  at  nought  their  religious  animosity,  maintained 
the  kingdom  in  security  and  independence.     And  when,  upon  the  approach  of  the 

ff  Armada,  the  Puritan  Leicester  proposed  to  her  the  same  inhuman  policy  which  the 

le  Catholic  Alva  had  suggested  to  Catherine  of  Medicis,  in  her  treatment  of  the  Hugonots, 

k  and  advised  her  to  dispatch  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party,  she  rejected  it  with  her 

t  nsual  good  sense  and  magnanimity.    Oppressed  as  they  were,  she  thought  that  they 

1  would  still  institute  a  comparison  between  the  evUs  of  domestic  and  foreign  subjugation ; 
i  and  she  soon  experienced  how  highly  even  this  forbearance  was  appreciated  by  the  zeal 

and  activity  they  displayed  in  defence  of  their  native  country. 
(  **  It  would  have  been  happy  for  her  had  she  possessed  the  benefit  of  our  experience, 

t  and  learned  that  the  extension  of  the  same  enlightened  policy  is  the  true  secret  for 

I  q>peasing  domestic  dissension. 

^  That,  upon  a  total  change  of  religion,  and  before  any  proof  of  the  submission  of  her 
subjects,  some  criterion  to  distinguish  the  obedient  from  the  Nonconformists  should  be 
adopted,  could  not,  according  to  the  principles  of  that  age,  be  deemed  unreasonable.  It 
must  be  admitted,  also,  that  the  Catholics,  from  their  declared  maxims  and  recent  con- 
duct, were  not  entitled  to  any  great  indulgence  at  the  hands  of  a  sovereign  of  a  different 
persuasion.  Of  that  part,  therefore,  of  the  act  of  supremacy  by  which  a  test  was 
required  from  all  those  who  enjoyed  a  share  in  the  administration  and  emoluments  of 
the  state,  the  Catholics  had  no  great  reason  to  complain.  But  here  the  most  bitter 
exclusionist  of  the  present  day  must  admit  that  she  ought  to  have  stopped.  When  the 
oath  was  imposed  upon  all  public  and  private  teachers, — when  conversion  by  penaltiea 
was  attempted, — ^when  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  any  manner,  however 
private,  was  prohibited, — when  its  votaries  were  deprived  of  all  means  of  educating  their 
ofispring, — ^we  see  legislation  pushed  beyond  its  proper  limits,  and  an  assumption  of 
power  in  its  principle  as  unjust  as  its  operation  is  baneful.  The  Catholics,  during  this 
whole  reign,  were  upon  the  brink  of  rebellion ;  and  the  eternal  controversy  will  be, 
whether  the  penal  laws  were  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  their  disaffection.  The 
5th  of  Elizabeth  u  the  first  statute  which  materially  interfered  with  their  righu. 
Lord  Montacute  opposed  the  bill,  and  asserted  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  *  that  they 
disputed  not,  they  preached  not,  they  disobeyed  not  the  queen,  they  caused  no  trouble, 
no  tumults  among  the  people  ^.* 

**  The  detention  of  the  queen  of  Scots  was  another  circumstance  which,  resulting  from 
a  policy  not  easily  reconcilable  with  either  generosity  or  justice,  was  unavoidably 
attended  with  consequences  which  materially  affected  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  If 
Mary  could  detach  from  his  allegiance  such  a  character  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a 
Protestant,  and  indisputably  the  first  subject  of  England,  can  we  be  surprised  that  such 
I  powerful  motives  combined  as  compassion  for  her  misfortunes,  a  sense  of  their  own 
degradation,  and  the  hope  of  enjoying  by  her  means  their  rigl^ts  and  religion  in  security, 
should  have  prompted  the  Catholics  to  look  to  her  as  their  rallying  point,  and  tempted 
them  perpetually  to  disturb  a  government  by  which  they  were  insulted  ?    It  is  unque^ 


" »  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  76. 
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GUINDAL  tionably  true,  that  the  Jesuits  and  foreign  priests  were  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the 
Abp.  Cant,  state,  and  that  Mary  and  her  partizans  considered  assassination  a  legitimate  mode  of 
redressing  their  wrongs.  But  men  are  driven  into  these  detestable  opinions.  Persecu- 
tion is  itself  a  Tiolation  of  the  essence  of  morality.  This  departure  from  the  obligations 
which,  independently  of  creeds  and  articles,  connect  human  beings  together,  is  uniformly 
encountered  by  a  similar  and  equal  departure  on  the  side  of  the  persecuted.  When  men 
suffer  unjustly,  they  resist  unwarrantably.  Both  parties,  conscious  that  human  reason 
condemns  them,  delude  themseUes  by  looking  up  to  higher  sources  of  justification  ;  and 
thus  principles  fatal  to  human  happiness  become  engrafted  anj  incorporated  with 
religion  itself. 

**  Elizabeth  successfully  pursued  that  policy  towards  foreign  states  which  the  religious 
divisions  of  her  own  subjects  enabled  them  to  retaliate  upon  her.  If  the  pope,  Philip, 
or  the  king  of  France,  instigated  her  Catholic  subjects  to  revolt,  was  she  one  whit 
behind  them  in  stirring  up  rebellions  by  her  intrigues  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low 
Countries,  the  Hugonots,  or  the  Scotch  ? 

**  In  fact,  the  sovereigns  of  this  age,  making  a  portion  of  their  subjects  feel  nothing 
of  government  but  its  terirors,  exposed  themselves  unnecessarily  to  the  machinations 
of  their  enemies.  When  Elizabeth  had  rendered  it  highly  penal  for  the  Catholics  to 
rear  a  native  priesthood,  and  even  prohibited  domestic  education,  she  had  reduced  them 
to  the  miserable  alternative  of  becoming  bnites  or  apostates.  If  they  went  abroad  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  that  foreign  influence  was  necessarily  created,  which  was 
afterwards  punished.  Could  it  be  matter  of  astonishment  that  colleges  established  at 
Douay,  Rheims,  or  Rome,  under  the  superintendence  of  Jesuits,  and  under  the  patron- 
age of  Philip,  Guise,  or  the  pope,  should  become  seminaries  of  rebellion  ?  And  when, 
by  the  subsequent  act,  she  required,  upon  the  penalty  of  treason,  that  those  so  educated 
should  return  and  make  submission,  what  was  it  but  visiting  with  outrageous  severity 
an  offence  which  she  herself  had  caused,  and  punishing  the  inevitable  effects  of  her 
own  previous  impolicy  ? 

**  That  the  penalties  inflicted  by  these  statutes  were  not  vain  terrors  held  over  the  heads 
of  the  Catholics,  we  have  ample  authority  from  history  to  prove.  Hume  informs  us, 
that  Elizabeth  used  to  suffer  the  penalties  to  run  on,  and  then  levy  them  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  such  Catholics  as  had  incurred  her  displeasure.  The  Catholics,  too,  in  order 
to  evade  them,  had  recourse  to  the  usual  expedient  of  men  in  a  state  of  insecurity,  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  over  their  properties,  to  be  held  by  others  in  trust  for  them, 
and  a  statute  was  expressly  made  to  prevent  this  practice  ^ 

^  Upon  the  whole,  in  considering  the  Catholics  under  this  reign,  we  see  a  body  of  men, 
in  whose  persons  religious  and  civil  freedom  were  equally  and  essentially  violated. 
Between  them  and  the  state  there  was  no  association  of  interests,  no  protection  on  the 
one  hand,  to  call  forth  attachment  on  the  other.  The  object  for  which  government  was 
instituted,  and  upon  the  realizing  of  which  it  alone  is  entitled  to  support,  was  not  an- 
swered, as  far  as  they  were  conremed.** 

But  if  the  Roman  Catholics  had  thus  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  harshness  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Puritans,  or  Protestant  non-conformists,  had  likewise  their  share  of  rigor- 
ous discipline  to  sustain.  This  will  appear  from  the  remarks  of  Mosheim,  which  well 
illustrate  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  mixed  multitude  of  Dissenters. 

"  The  Church  of  England,^'  says  Mosheim,  "  could  never  be  brought  to  an  entire 
compliance  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Geneva,  and  retained,  but  for  a  short  timtf, 
even  those  which  it  adopted.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those  English, 
who  first  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  seemed  much  more  inclined  to  the  sentiments  of 
Luther  concerning  the  eucharist,  the  form  of  public  worship,  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, than  to  those  of  the  Swiss  churches.  But  the  scene  changed  after  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when,  by  the  industrious  zeal  of  Calvin  and  his  disciples,  more  especially 
Peter  Martyr,  the  cause  of  Lutheranism  lost  ground  considerably ;  and  the  universities, 
schools,  and  churches  became  the  oracles  of  Calvinism,  which  also  acquired  new  vot»> 


"  »  29  Eliz.  c.  6. 
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liet  among  the  people  from  daj  to  day*.  Hence  it  happened,  that  when  it  waa  proposed,  ELIZA* 
under  the  reign  of  Eldward  VI.,  to  give  a  fixed  and  atable  form  to  the  doctrine  and  di»-  BETH. 
cipline  of  the  Church,  Geneva  was  acknowledged  as  a  sister  church  ;  and  the  theological 
system,  there  established  by  Calvin,  was  adopted  and  rendered  the  public  rule  of  faith 
in  England.  Tiiis,  however,  was  done  without  any  change  of  the  form  of  episcopal  go- 
vernment, which  had  already  taken  place,  and  was  entirely  different  from  that  of  Ge- 
neva ;  nor  was  this  step  attended  v\i\^  any  alteration  of.  several  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies, which  were  -looked  upon  as  supcrstiiious  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  reformed. 
This  difference,  however,  between  the  two  cliurches,  though  it  appeared  at  first  of  little 
consequence,  and,  in  the  judgment  even  of  Calvin,  was  esteemed  an  object  of  toleration 
and  indulgence,  vn»  nevertheless,  in  after-ogcs,  a  source  of  many  calamities  and  disscn- 
sions,  that  were  highly  detrimental  both  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
Great  Britain. 

"  The  origin  of  these  unhappy  dissensions,  which  it  has  not  as  yet  been  possible  en> 
tirely  to  heal,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  conduct  of  those  persecuted  fugitives,  who,  to 
eave  their  lives,  their  families,  and  their  fortunes,  from  the  bloody  rage  and  inhuman 
tyranny  of  queen  Mary,  left  the  places  of  their  nativity  in  the  year  1554,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  Germany*.  Of  these  fugitive  congregations  some  performed  divine  worship 
with  the  rites  that  had  been  authorized  by  Edward  VI.;  while  others  preferred  the 
Swiss  method  of  divine  worship  as  more  recommendable  on  account  of  its  purity  and 
nmplicity.  The  former  were  called  Conformists,  on  account  of  their  compliance  with 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  enat  ted  by  the  prince  now  mentioned  ;  and  the  denominations  of 
Non-conformists  and  Puritans  were  given  to  the  latter,  from  their  insisting  upon  a  form 
of  worship,  mora  exempt  from  superstition,  and  of  a  more  pure  kind,  than  the  Liturgy 
of  Eldward  seemed  to  them  to  be.  These  denominations  became  permanent  marks  of 
distinction,  which  still  continue  to  denote  those  different  religious  communities  which 
divide  the  British  nation.  The  controversy  concerning  the  ceremonial  part  of  divine 
worship  that  had  divided  the  exiles  abroad,  changed  scenes,  and  was  ramoved  with  them 
to  England,  when  the  auspicious  succession  of  queen  EUizabeth  to  the  throne  permitted 
them  to  return  to  their  native  country.     The  liojtes  of  enjoying  liberty,  and  of  promot- 

**  1  Loscheri  *"  Hist.  Motuum,*  part  II.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vii.  p.  67. — Salig.  *  Hist.  Aug. 
Confession,*  torn.  ii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  iii.  p.  317. 

*'  3  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  uncbaritableness  of  the  Luthenns,  upon  this  occasion, 
who  hated  these  unhappy  exiles,  because  they  were  Sacraroentarians  (for  so  the  Luther- 
ans called  those  who  denied  Christ's  bodily  presence  in  the  eucharist),  and  expelled 
from  their  cities  such  of  the  English  Protestants  as  repaired  to  them,  as  a  refuge  from 
popish  superstition  and  persecution.  Such  as  sought  for  shelter  in  France,  Geneva,  and 
those  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Germany  where  the  Reformation  had  taken  place,  and 
w4)ere  Lutheranism  wan  not  professed,  were  received  with  great  humanity,  and  allowed 
places  of  public  worship.  But  it  was  at  Frankfort  that  the  exiles  were  most  numerous  : 
and  there  began  the  contest  and  division  which  gave  rise  to  that  separation  from  the 
Church  of  England  which  continues  to  this  day.  It  is,  however,  a  piece  of  juatice  due 
to  the  memory  of  the  excellent  Melancthon,  to  observe,  that  he  warmly  condemned  this 
uncharitable  treatment,  and  more  especially  the  indecent  reproaches  which  the  Luther- 
ans cast  upon  the  English  martyrs  who  had  sealed  the  Reformation  with  their  blood, 
calling  them  the  DeviPs  Martyrs,  ^  Yociferantur  quidam  (says  this  amiable  reformer) 
Martyres  Anglicos  esse  Martyres  Diaboli.  Nolim  hac  contumelia  afficere  sanctum 
•piritum  in  Latimero,  qui  annum  octogesimum  egressus  fuit,  et  in  aliis  Sanctis  viris,  quos 
novi.*  These  are  the  words  of  this  truly  Christian  reformer,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Camerariua,  Epist.  lib.  iv.  p.  959 :  and  in  another  of  his  letters,  speaking  of  the  burning 
of  Buigius  at  Paris,  he  thus  severely  censures  WestphaFs  intolerant  principles :  *  Tales 
viros  ait  Westphalus  esse  Diaboli  Martyres.  Hanc  judicii  perversitatem  quis  non  detea- 
teturP*  Ep.  lib.  ii.  p.  387.  Such  were  the  humane  and  liberal  sentiments  of  Melanc- 
thon, which  have  rendered  his  name  so  precious  to  the  lovers  of  piety,  probity,  and  mo- 
deration ;  while  the  zealots  of  his  own  church  have  treated  his  memory  wiUi  obloquy, 
and  composed  diiaertations  *  de  indifferentismo  Melancthonis.*  N. 
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GRINDAL  ing  each  their  respective  systems,  increased  their  contests  instead  of  diminishing  them ; 

Abp.  Cant,  and  the  breach  widened  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  most  sagacious  and  provident  oV 
servers  of  things  seemed  to  despair  of  seeing  it  healed.  The  wise  queen,  in  her  design 
to  accomplish  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  was  fully  resolved  not  to  confine  herself 
to  the  model  exhibited  by  the  Protestants  of  Geneva,  and  their  adherents  the  Puritans ; 
and,  therefore,  she  recommended  to  the  attention  and  imitation  of  the  doctors,  that  were 
employed  in  this  weighty  and  important  matter,  tjie  practice  and  institutions  of  the  pri- 
mitive ages  I.  When  her  plan  was  put  in  execution,  and  the  face  of  the  Church  was 
changed  and  reformed  by  new  rules  of  discipline,  and  purer  forms  of  public  worship,  the 
famous  Act  of  Uniformity  was  issued  forth,  by  which  all  her  subjects  were  commanded 
to  observe  these  rules,  and  to  submit  to  the  reformation  of  the  Church  on  the  footing  on 
which  it  was  now  placed  by  the  queen  as  its  supreme  visible  head  upon  earth.  The 
Puritans  refused  their  assent  to  these  proceedings ;  pleaded  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sdenoes  in  behalf  of  this  refusal ;  and  complained  heavily,  that  the  gross  superstitions  of 
po]iery,  which  they  had  looked  upon  as  abrogated  and  abolished,  were  now  revived,  and 
even  imposed  by  authority.  They  were  not,  indeed,  all  equally  exasperated  gainst  the 
new  constitution  of  the  Church ;  nor  did  they  in  effect  carry  their  opposition  to  equal 
degrees  of  excess.  The  more  violent  demanded  the  total  abrogation  of  all  that  had  been 
done  towards  the  establishment  of  a  national  religion,  and  required  nothing  less  than 
that  the  Church  of  England  should  be  exactly  modelled  after  that  of  Geneva.  The 
milder  and  more  moderate  Puritans  were  much  more  equitable  in  their  demands,  and 
only  desired  liberty  of  conscience,  with  the  privilege  of  celebrating  divine  worship  in 
their  own  way.  The  queen  did  not  judge  it  proper  to  grant  to  either  the  object  of  their 
requests,  but  rather  intent  upon  the  suppression  of  this  troublesome  sect  (as  she  was 
used  to  call  it,)  permitted  its  enemies  to  employ  for  that  purpose  all  the  resources  of 
artifice,  and  all  the  severity  of  the  laws.  Thus  was  that  form  of  religion  established  in 
Britain,  which  separated  the  English  equally  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  the  other  churches  which  had  renounced  popery  on  the  othor :  but 
which,  at  the  same  time,  laid  a  perpetual  foundation  for  dissensions  and  feuds,  in  that 
otherwise  happy  and  prosperous  nation. 

'*  The  incident  that  gave  rise  to  these  unhappy  divisions,  which  were  productive  of  so 
many  and  such  dreadful  calamities,  was  a  matter  of  very  small  moment,  and  which  did 
not  seem  to  affect,  in  any  way,  the  interests  of  true  religion  and  virtue.  The  chief 
leaders  among  the  Puritans  entertained  a  strong  aversion  to  the  vestments  worn  by  the 
English  clergy  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship.  As  these  habits  had  been  made  use 
of  in  the  times  of  popery,  and  seemed  to  renew  the  impressions  that  had  been  made  upon 
the  people  by  the  Romish  priests,  they  appeared  to  the  Puritans  in  no  oth<»  light  than 
as  the  ensigns  of  Antichrist.  The  spirit  of  opposition  being  once  set  on  foot,  proceeded, 
in  its  remonstrances,  to  matters  of  superior  moment.  The  form  of  ecclesiasticBl  govern- 
ment, established  in  England,  was  one  of  the  first  and  main  grievances  of  which  the 
Puritans  complained.    They  looked  upon  this  form  as  quite  different  from  that  which 


**  >  Dr.  Mosheim  seems  disposed,  by  this  ambiguous  expression  of  the  primitive  ages, 
to  insinuate  that  queen  Elizabeth  had  formed  a  pure,  rational,  and  evangelical  plan  of 
religious  discipline  and  worship.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that,  instead  of  being  willing 
to  strip  religion  of  the  ceremonies  which  remained  in  it,  she  was  rather  inclined  to  bring 
the  public  worship  still  nearer  the  Romish  ritual  *,  and  had  a  great  propensity  to  several 
usages  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  were  justly  looked  upon  as  superstitious.  She 
thanked  publicly  one  of  her  chaplains,  who  had  preached  in  defence  of  the  real  presence; 
she  was  fond  of  images,  and  retained  some  in  her  private  chapel ' :  and  would  undoubt- 
edly have  forbid  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  if  Cecil,  her  secretary,  had  not  interposed  *. 
Having  appointed  a  committee  of  divines  to  review  king  Edward*s  Liturgy,  she  gave 
them  an  onder  to  strike  out  all  offensive  passages  against  the  pope,  and  to  make  people 
easy  about  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  *, 

'  Heylin,  p.  124  >  Id.  ibid.  «  Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  p.  107,  108,  109. 

«  Neal*B  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  1.  p.  138. 
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had  been  iostitiited  by  Chnat,  the  great  kivgiver  of  the  Church ;  and,  in  confeimitj    ELIZA- 
with  the  sentiments  of  OalTin,  maintained,  that,  bj  the  divine  law,  all  the  ministers  of     BETH, 
the  Ooapel  were  absolutely  equal  in  point  of  rank  and  authority.    They  did  not  indeed 
think  it  unlawful,  that  a  person,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  a  bishop,  or  superintendent, 
abould  preside  in  the  assembly  of  the  clergy,  for  the  sake  of  miuntaining  order  and  de- 
cency in  their  method  of  proceeding ;  but  they  thought  it  incongruous  and  absurd,  that 
the  persons  inyested  with  this  character  should  be  ranked,  as  the  bishops  had  hitherto 
been*  among  the  nobility  of  the*kingdom,  employed  in  dril  and  political  affurs,  and  dis- 
tinguished so  eminently  by  their  worldly  opulence  and  power.    This  controTorsy  was 
not  carried  on,  however,  with  excessive  animosity  and  zeal,  as  long  as  the  English 
bishops  pretended  to  derive  their  dignity  and  authority  from  no  other  source  than  the 
laws  of  their  country,  and  pleaded  a  right,  purely  human,  to  the  rank  they  held  in 
Church  and  State.    But  the  flame  broke  out  with  redoubled  fiiry  in  the  year  1588, 
-when  Bancroft,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ventured  to  assert,  that  the  order 
of  bishops  was  superior  to  the  body  of  presbyters,  not  in  consequence  of  any  human  in- 
stitution, but  by  the  express  appointment  of  God  himself*.    This  doctrine  was  really 
adopted  by  many,  and  die  consequences  that  seemed  naturally  to  flow  from  it  in  favoui' 
of  episcopal  ordination,  happened  in  effect,  and  gave  new  fuel  to  the  flame  of  contro- 
Torsy.   For  they  who  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Bancroft,  considered  all  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  who  had  not  received  ordination  from  a  buhop,  as  irregularly  invested  with 
the  sacred  character ;  and  also  maintained,  that  the  clergy  in  those  countries  where 
there  were  no  bishops,  were  destitute  of  the  gifts  and  qualifications  that  were  necessary 
to  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  office,  and  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  inferior  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests. 

"  All  these  things  exasperated  the  Puritans,  whose  comphunts,  however,  were  not 
confined  to  tiie  objects  already  mentioned.  There  were  many  circumstances  that 
entered  into  their  plan  of  reformation.  They  had  a  singular  antipathy  against  cathe- 
dral churches,  and  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  archdeacons,  deans,  canons,  and  other 
officials,  that  are  supported  by  their  lands  and  revenues.  They  disapproved  of  the 
pompous  manner  of  worship  that  is  generally  observed  in  these  churches,  and  looked, 
particularly,  upon  instrumental  music,  as  improperly  employed  in  the  service  of  God. 
The  severity  of  their  zeal  was  also  very  great :  for  they  were  of  opinion,  that,  not  only  open 
profligates,  but  even  persons  whose  piety  was  dubious,  deserved  to  be  excluded  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church  * ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  justify  the  rigour  of  this  decision, 
by  observing,  that  the  Church  being  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  nothing  was  more 
incumbent  on  its  ministers  and  rulers  than  to  watch  agidnst  its  being  defiled  by  the 
presence  of  persons  destitute  of  true  faith  and  piety.  They  found,  moreover,  much  sub- 
ject of  affliction  and  complaint  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  that  were  imposed  by  the 

"  ^  See  Strype*B  *  Life  and  Acts  of  John  Whit|^ft,*  srchbishop  of  Canterbury,  p.  121. 
The  first  English  reformers  admitted  but  two  orders  of  church  officers  to  be  of  divine 
sppointment,  viz.,  bishops  and  deacons;  a  presbyter  and  a  bishop,  according  to  them, 
being  but  two  names  for  the  same  office.  But  Dr.  Bancroft,  in  a  sermon  preached  at 
Paulas-cross,  January  12, 1588,  maintained,  that  the  bishops  of  England  were  a  distinct 
order  from  priests,  and  had  superiority  over  them^^ttre  divino. 

"^  *  The  Puritans  justified  themselves  in  relation  to  this  point,  in  a  letter  addressed  from 
their  prison  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  15d2,  by  observing,  that  their  sentiments 
concerning  the  persons  subject  to  excommunication,  and  also  concerning  the  effects  and 
extent  of  that  act  of  church  discipline,  were  conformable  to  those  of  all  the  reformed 
churches,  and  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  in  particular. 
They  declared  more  especially,  that  according  to  their  sense  of  things,  the  censure  of 
excommunication  deprived  only  of  spiritual  privileges  and  comforts,  without  tskingaway 
their  liberty,  goods,  lands,  government  private  or  public,  or  any  other  civil  or  esrthly 
commodity  of  this  life :  and  thus  they  distinguished  themselves  from  those  furious  snd 
fanatical  anabaptists,  who  had  committed  such  disorders  in  Germany,  and  some  of  whom 
were  now  msking  a  noise  in  England. 
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GRIND AL  order  of  the  queen,  and  the  authority  of  her  council> ;  among  these  were  the  feativ»ls  or 
Abp.  Cant,  holidays  that  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  saints,  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the 

more  especially  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  the  nominating  godfathers  and  godmothi 
as  sureties  for  the  education  of  children  whose  parents  were  still  living*,  an<l  the 
doctrine  relating  to  the  validity  of  lay-baptism'.  They  disliked  the  reading  of  tbe 
apocryphal  books  in  the  church  ;  and,  with  respect  to  set  forms  of  prayer,  although,  thej' 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  insist  upon  their  being  entirely  abolished,  yet  they  pleaded  for  a 
right  in  every  minister,  of  modifying,  correcting,  and  using  them  in  such  a  manner  mm 
might  tend  most  to  the  advancement  of  true  piety,  and  of  addressing  the  Deity  in  sucli 


'*  *  By  this  council  our  author  means  the  high  commission  court,  of  which  it  is  proper 
to  give  here  some  account,  as  its  proceedings  essentially  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  England.    This  court  took  its  rise  from  a  remarkable  clause  in  the  act  of  supre- 
macy, by  which  the  queen  and  her  successors  were  empowered  to  choose  persons  *  to 
exercise,  under  her,  all  manner  of  jurisdiction,  privileges,  and  pre-eminences,  touching^ 
any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the  realms  of  England  and  Ireland,  sis 
also  to  visit,  reform,  redress,  order,  correct,  and  amend  all  errors,  heresies,  schisms, 
abuses,  contempts,  offences,  and  enormities  whatsoever.     Provided  that  they  have  no 
power  to  determine  any  thing  to  be  heresy,  but  what  has  been  adjudged  to  be  so  by  the 
authority  of  the  canonical  scripture,  or  by  the  first  four  general  councils,  or  any  of  them  ; 
or  by  any  other  general  council,  wherein  the  same  was  declared  heresy  by  the  express 
and  plain  words  of  canonical  scripture,  or  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  declared  to  be  heresy 
by  the  high  court  of  Pai-liament,  with  the  assent  of  the  clergy  in  convocation.*     Upon 
the  authority  of  this  clause,  the  queen  appointed  a  certain  number  of  commissioners  for 
ecclesiastical  causes,  who,  in  many  instances,  abused  their  power.     The  court  they  com- 
posed was  called  *"  The  Court  of  High  Commission,*  because  it  claimed  a  more  exten- 
sive jurisdiction,  and  higher  powers,  than  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  bishops.     Its 
jurisdiction  reached  over  tbe  whole  kingdom,  and  was  much  the  same  with  that  which 
had  been  lodged  in  the  single  person  of  Lord  Cromwell,  vicar-general  of  Henry  YIII. 
These  commissioners  were  empowered  to  make  inquiry,  not  only  by  the  legal  methods 
of  juries  and  witnesses,  but  by  all  other  ways  and  means  which  they  could  devise ;  that 
is,  by  rack,  torture,  inquisition,  and  imprisonment.     They  were  invested  with  a  right  to 
examine  such  persons  as  they  suspected,  by  administering  to  them  an  oath  (not  allowed 
of  in  their  commission,  and  therefore  called  ex  officio),  by  which  they  were  obliged  to 
answer  all  questions,  and  thereby  might  be  obliged  to  accuse  themselves  or  their  most 
intimate  friends.     The  fines  they  imposed  were  merely  discretionary ;  the  imprisonment 
to  which  they  condemned  was  limited  by  no  rule  but  their  own  pleasure ;  they  imposed, 
when  they  thought  proper,  new  articles  of  faith  on  the  deigy,  and  practised  all  the  iniqui- 
ties and  cruelties  of  real  inquisition.    See  Rapin*s  and  Hume*s  Histories  of  England, 
under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  Neal*s  *  History  of  the  Puritans,*  passim* 

**'  Other  rites  and  customs  displeasing  to  the  Puritans,  and  omitted  by  our  author, 
were, — ^kneeling  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*8  supper,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
giving  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  prohibition  of  marriage  during  certain  times  of  the  year, 
and  the  licensing  it  for  money,  as  also  the  confirmation  of  children  by  episcopal  imposi- 
tion of  hands. 

'•''*  The  words  of  the  original  are,  *  nee  sacris  Christianis  pueros  recens  natos  ab  aliis, 
quam  sacerdotibus,  initari  patiebantur.*  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  look  upon  the  ester* 
nal  rite  of  baptism  as  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  allow,  consequently,  of  its  being 
performed  by  a  layman,  or  a  midwife,  where  a  clergyman  is  not  at  hand,  nay,  (if  such  a 
ridiculous  thing  may  be  mentioned)  by  a  surgeon,  where  a  still  birth  is  apprehended.  The 
Church  of  England,  though  it  teacheth  in  general  that  none  ought  to  baptize  but  men 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  Qod,  yet  doth  not  esteem  null  baptism  performed  by  laicks  or 
women,  because  it  makes  a  difference  between  what  is  essential  to  a  sacrament,  and 
what  requisite  to  the  regular  way  of  using  it.  The  Puritans,  that  they  might  neither 
prescribe,  nor  even  connive,  at  a  practice  that  seemed  to  be  founded  on  the  abeolute 


